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SOME ACCOUNT OF PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND, 

WITH REFERENCE TO ITS PHYSICAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND MEDICAL 

CHARACTERS. 


General Description, — Pulo Pinang, or Prince of Wales Island, is 
situated in the Straits of Malacca, near to the Malayan Peninsula, from 
which it is separated by an arm of the sea, between lat. 5. 15. and 
5. 2C\‘*N., and long. 100. 25. E. It runs north and south, and is 
about sixteen miles long, and eleven broad at the northern extremity, 
but at the south end it climinislies in some places to six miles. It is 
estimated to contain one hundred and sixty square miles. Probably two- 
thirds of the island are mountainous; the remaining third is made up of 
distinct flirts* or plains. Tlic former consists of two ranges, which also 
run north and south, but are of very unequal heiglit and length. I’he 
principal, or west range, stretches from one* end to the pther of the 
island, but has a pretty deep notch running across it, near to its centre, 
by which it is divided into tw'o halves ; the north end of the smaller, 
or east rangg, |)egins nearly opposite to the notch alluded to* from 
which it extends southward and terminates opposite, near the centre 
of the southern half of the west range. The two ranges do not lie 
exactly parallel. The last one runs on a line slightly crooked towards 
its south end, the convexity of which is opposed to the line of the west 
range, and at this point the two are united by a short cross ridge of 
raised ground. To the north of this ridge there is consequently a 
valley of considerable width between the two ranges, but to the south 
of it the mountains are only separated by a narrowidcep ravine. Be- , 
sides these there are several little hills or eminences scattered over the 
^dns. The flat part of tliedsland consists of several distinct parts, the 
servt.^r number and chief of which are situated on the east side of the 


of thc^ins. The only r^^ygd of communication betw'een the plains on 
modect and west is acrossxhe western range through the notch ^bove 
^vei'edVi^j-V-known as Captain Low’s route. • 

^^ovarticutAsi Description of the West Mountain Range and Hill Resi- 
^^^ces. — 1*^. The west range is very lofty and in many parts 
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very steep. At its northern extremity it riserf out of the sea and 
rapidly attains its greatest height, and then gradually becomes lower as 
it approaches its southern end, which also dips into the sea. Its base 
is unbroken, but its top is divided into a great number of hills and 
eminences quite distinct from each other. Viewed from the plains, or 
the sea, or the opposite coast, the summit appears to be one continuous 
line of hills; but when observed from the highest part of the range, two 
lines of hills — an cast and a west — become obvious, and run nearly 
throughout the whole length of the top of the range. Between some 
of the hills tlierc is only a ravine of inconsiderable depth, and between 
others one of great depth and some extent, whilst others again are 
farther apart and ^ arated by valleys. A notch has already been 
noticed which crosses this range about its centre, and disunites it into a 
northern and southern division. The whole of it is covered with high 
forcst-Avood, and deiiso jungle, excepting a few places which have been 
cleared on the tops and shoulders of some of the hills, and at the bottom 
and for some way up the sides of the base of the range. The clearing 
has in a great measure been confined to the east line of liills, and east 
side of the base of the range. On the former the process has not been 
extended of late years, or at least to any considerable amount ; but on 
the latter it has been very greatly increased during the last four or five 
years. ^ 

With the exception of one hill of the west line of liills, none have 
received particular names. This hill is situated in the northern division, 
and has been called tlie “Western Hill,” and is the highest of the whole 
range*. By theodolilc measurement it is estimated at 2922 feet above 
the level of the sea. It commands a very extensive view-k) the west 
and north; the east line of hills obstruct the view in that direction, 
brom this lyll at sunset.^if the weather is clear, a vessel can*be seen 
passing at a distance of sixty or seventy miles ; or any number of miles 
off, the eye will receive an impression. A small extent of the forest- 
wood and jungle has been cut down around the top, I presume for the 
purpose of opening up the view ; but no house or bun^low, as far as I 
know% was ever erected, most probably because the harbour and town 
situated to the eastward are invisible from it. 

Although not one of the hills of the east line is so high as the Western 
Hill, yet, with this exception, they are generally higher than those of 
the west line. Many of them have been cultivated to some extent, and 
others have been built on, and received particular names. 1 shall more 
particularly dcscrij^c them, beginning witli those to the northward. 

The “ Great Hill/' or, as it is sometimes called, the “ Flagstaff Hill,’V 
is the furthest north of the hills of the east lino that have been occupi". 
or arc known from any particular name. It is the highest hill of: ^ 
line, and the next in height to the Western JJill : according 
measwrement made by Captain Belcher, ofUTM. S. “Sulphur,^ * : 

an elevation by barometrical observation of 2410, and by soiMv)i 
English feet. The top of this hill was cleared partly for jjpignal i 
tion, but, perhaps, chiefly as a resort for invalids. Its fjff exposi 
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north, south, and oast, made it well adapted for the former, and time 
has proved it to he admirably fitted for the latter — it is the Sanatarium 
of our hills. The summit is divided into several small eminences, 
dilferiii" very little in height; on five of these there at present stand 
five good comfortable bungalows, all supplied with glazed doors, &c. ' 
1 understand two apidications for pieces .of ground on this hill have 
lately been made to Government ; one of wdiich, it is rumoured, is on 
account of certain parties in Calcutta. Grants of small pieces of ground 
for building purposes may be given without endangering the hcalthful- 
ness of the hill, unless they are given in such numbers that the whole, 
or a great part of the hill, would he cleared — however, more of this 
anon. Of the five bungalows, two belong to Government, and three to 
diirerent private persons. 1 shall give a more particular description of 
each ; and first of the one called “ The Government Bungalow.” 

'riiis is a very excellent bungalow, or rather it is two bungalows 
united by a long verandah, the one facing tlic south, the other the north, 
and could accommodate with ease two families of moderate size. There 
are good outhouses and stables attached. Tlie bungalow stands on a 
peak about twelve orlongs or sixteen acres in extent, which is cut up 
into pleasure-walks that run round the peak, rising one above the other, 
and united at dilfereiit places. On either side are broad flower-])lots, 
decorated with a variety of kinds of the English rose, fioners, and other 
shrubs — all kept in excellent order. A kitchen-garden is also main- 
tained, which, wfth a little care, will yield the cabbage, turnips, peas, and 
a variety of other vegetables; and 1 believe, with a little more attention, 
potatoes and strawberries can be reared. At the north end of the bun- 
galow thixie. is a fiagstall'^nd telegrapJi station. Vessels seen at a 
distance and making for the island mv signalised fre>m the former, and 
the lattCr is sometimes used for communication to or froiii tlie hill by 
means of another telegniph stationed in tlic h'ort. This bungalow is 
kepi up by Government for tlie u*?!* of the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, and alsm 1 believe, for the accommodation of distinguished per- 
sons of II, ]\1. Services, and of the 11. E. J. Gompany's Service visiting 
the Settlement for the benefit of their health. It is never offered for 
rent. 

The other bungalow maintained by Government is called the ** Con- 
valescent.’’ . It is a small but comfortable house, and has accommoda- 
tion for a family of five or six persons, 'riicre is stabling for two 
horses. The bungalow stands on a flat piece of table ground of about 
an orlong in extent, and is, perhaps, the best expoted situation of the 
Great Hill. It is situated at a short (’istance north and west of the 
Government Bungalow. The ground about the house is always pre- 
served in good order. This is intended as a Sanatarium for the ofiicers 
of the H. E. I. (Jompaj^’s Service, and is let to them at the very 
moderate rent of eighteen 8olrs. a month partly furnished. It i» never 
given f^r^a longer period than a month at once ; but if no oUier applica- 
tion is maci ;9 before the end of the month, the tenant has the option of 
remaining curing the next. In the event of no officer applying, a j)rivatc 
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individual may have it upon the same terms and rent. The practice is 
to keep it open for applications from olficcrs until the 25th of each’ 
ii'oiiih ; and if not cn^'a^cd at that dale, a private person by application 
then or before the end of the month may secure it for the following 
month. 

Tlu* next bungalow I shall mention, stands on an eminence called 
“I'Vrne Hill.” It is a new bungalow, in good condition, and larger 
than the last, to the west of which it is situated, a few hundred yards 
distant. The hill occupies one acre of ground, which is also laid out 
in fancy walks and flower-plots. It can be rented at 30dolrs. a month 
completely furnished. 

Bellevue is the fourth, and is placed on a rising ground a short way 
to tlie east of the Government Bungalow. It is a large substantial 
bungalow, and can aHord comfortable accommodation for a very large 
family, and is well supplied with outhouses of every description. It 
stands on a grant of 17 orlongs or 23 acres, but not more than six 
orlongs, perhaps, of the original jungle have been cleared. There is a 
considerable space of table-land before and behind tlie house very taste- 
fully laid out, and kept in excellent order. The Bungalow is partly 
fui'iiished, and rents at 50 doWiws per jnensem, 

I'he List that remains to he noticed is “ Strawberry Hill,” which is 
built on the top of a rouiul ])ointcd eminence, situated a short w'liy to 
tlie soulli of the Government Bungalow, and separated from it by rather 
a deep narrow^ ravine. It has a double flight of room^, the only one of 
the kind on this hill, and is in every respect a comfortable residence. 
1’lie grant of this ground measures 20 orlongs, or rather more than 20 
acres — all of wliich lias been cleared and j^irtly cultivatedjvith spices, 
and partly laid out in pleasure-walks, &c. It is always clean and in good 
order. Thij is the only^ liurigalow on the Great Hill arounfi which 
clearing of the jungle has been carried to any extent. The house has 
for some years past been let on a lease at a rent of 30 dollars a mouth. 

A roc'id through the forest unites the Great Hill with the Western 
Hill. It is three miles in length, in no part cxtremel^ steep, in some 
places nearly flat, throughout of a good width, generally in very passa- 
i)le order, and nearly in every part shaded by llic wood at all times of 
the d.iy. A person not extremely nervous may risk his neck at a sharp 
canter the wdiole way. Tliis is the principal road, but from it others 
lead liglit and left into the jungles. One or two ot* these — each about 
a mile in extent — run round rising grounds, and although narrower than 
the road describcd^ire yet perfectly safe. One ascends a small hill, and 
then dips down into the forest for about a mile, then makes a turn, and 
after winding about for a long way, opens again into the principal road 
at a difl’erent place. Others only lead up to rising grounds to exhibit 
some view or other, and there terminate. There is one very long, 
narrow, and not very safe road, or rather pflfn, runs through tlie forest 
in dillcrent/lirections, and, after leading to tlie man ufactories^»C several 
cliarcoal burners, continues its course downwards and opens into the 
valley between the two mountain ranges. Along the line of this path 
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the traveller will observe an imnnense rock yrojeeting irom the face of a 
very steep portion of the hill for a considerable way be 3 oncl the soil, 
and left hanging there as it wxrc by the touch of some magic wand. 
From the Great Hill a very good road (the continuation of the road 
from the Western Hill) leads down the east face of the hill to tlu; plain. 
This road is in some places very steep and has many turnings, but it is 
kept in good order and is perfectly safe for horsemen. It is about 
miles in length, and can be travelled either way in less than an hour. 
It is the usual route to the Great Hill — of which more hereafter. 

From the Gre.»t Hill there is a very pleasing and extensive view. 
All the bungalows arc well situated ; one may command a greater ex- 
tent of view in a particular direction tlian another can, but, perhaps, 
from the northern end of the Government Hungalow there is a more 
general and better prospect than from any other part. From this 
position the observer beholds nearly the whole of the flat part of the 
island laid out before him ; the wltole of Province Wellesley is exposed 
to his view, and as large a tract of the Malayan Peninsula as ins eye 
will carry him over; vessels approaching from the norili and sontii can 
be seen at a great distance, — his view to tlie west only is limited. 
With a good “ Dolland” lie may spend an liour agreealily there every 
day. 

The next bill of this range which comes to be mentioned is called 
“ The Highlands of Scotland,” situated directly to the eastward of the 
Great Hill, and "separated from it by a very deep ravine whicli termi- 
nates at the south cud in the Ayer l^iteh Valley, and at the north in 
Tlie Waterfall, both of which wall he noticed in another section. This 
ravine is so deep, and the Wnc of separation so distinct, that this liill is 
almost entitled to be considered one distinct from the range. The road 
from the Great Hill to the plain crosses a wc^oden bridge ^thrown over 
the ravine, and then runs down the side of the Highlands of Scotland 
until it reaches the plain. The wooden bridge alluded to is about half- 
way down the lyiad from the Great Hill, or rallier more than one and a 
half miles from the top of the hill, and from it the ravine between the 
two hills opens up for a considerable way to the northward into a valley 
of some width. The lower portion ol this valley has for some years 
been cleared and cultivated with spice trees by Chinese squatters ; and 
the large forest-wood of the upper part has lately been cut down by 
Chinese, as I am informed, for the purpose of manufacturing cliarcoal. 
The Highlands of Scotland is estimated to bo 1500 English feet above 
the level of the sea. It is completely overlooked the Great Hill. 
There is an excellent capacious two-story l.ousc on its summit, which is 
partly shaded by large trees planted round it. To the north of the 
house there is a considerable piece of table-land. The hill is well sup- 
plied with good water. Xhe grant on which the liouse stands contains 
thirty-three orlongs or forty-four acres, which, since the year 1807, has 
nearly nU been cleared and cultivated with nutmeg and 4;lovc trees. 
The view from this hill is nearly as extensive to the east as it is from 
the Great Hill, and of the plain below it is better, inasmuch as being 
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nearer it is more distinct. Ihit to the north and south fhe prospect 
extends only to the extremities of the range — to the west there is the 
forest-wood on the eastern face of the Great Hill, on which the eye can 
he occasionally relieved. Two roads lead from this hill to the plain — 
one runs down the west side, winding through the forest for a short >vay, 
and then joins the road from the (Jreat Hill ; the other runs down the 
north-cast side, and is very steep ; the former is the better of the two. 
This bungalfjw may be rented furnished for iJO dulrs. a month, and is 
sometimes let by the proprietor, for the convenience of a tenant, for any 
period at a rent of 1 (loir, per diem. 

Ah; lit half-way down the nortli-east Dice of the Highlands of Scotland 
the descent suddenly stops, and here the hill juts out and forms a pro- 
tuberance, which is se])arated from the rest of the hill by a ravine on 
either side of it, and tliis has received the name of “ llavciisw'ood.’’ 
From this again another protuberance bulges out, which is, in like 
manner, separated from it by raxines. Eavensw'ood is probably about 
700 feet high, and is twenU-onc orlongs or twenty-eiglit acres in extent 
— the whole now' cultivated with spices. I believe a two-story bun- 
galow has lately been erected on it. Jt is not used as a place of restJit 
by invalids — so far as T know\ 

The only other hill (jf the northern division of this range wdiich 
remains to be noticed was formerly called “ Jackson’s Hill,” and more 
recently it has been known as ** Afount Elvira.” It stands south-w'est 
from the Great Hill, distant about two and a half miles, and is, 1 believe, 
nearly the same height, Tt can be approached from either side of the 
island by C.aptaiii JjOw’s road, from the higliest or middle point of which 
a pathway strikes oil' to the north, leading! tlirough the forest to the 
summit of the hill. I’he latter part of the road is now overgrown with 
grasses, swarming with a troublesome species of jungle ieecli, which, if 
it happens to fix upon either man or beast, quickly draws blood, and 
produces considerable irritation and swelling of the part. Thorny 
jungle crosses the path in various places ; the path itself has many holes, 
and altog(*ther it is a very dangcTous one to travel. The top of the hill 
was once the site of an elegant bungalow, tlie roof of which fell in a few 
months ago. It has been altogether forsaken for many years, from the 
hill being deemed nnhcalthy. When it was built, in 18H)-20, a large 
piece of tlic ground around had Ik-cii cleared for tlic purpose (^f spice 
cultivation — the clove cliiefly —and w'hilc it was inhabited the process 
of clearing w'as extended. After 81 orlongs or 108 acres of forest 
and jungle had he%n cut down, and the ground turned up and planted 
out, it was found necessary altogether to abandon the cultivation, 
and leave the trees to their fate, in 1827, in consequence of a number 
of both Europeans and Natives having died after a short, residence on the 
hill from attacks of remittent fever. This 1^1 1 then became the terror 
of the place ; it was considered fatal to any tnic who casually visited it, 
and even at Jhc present day :i visit is not considered by some jjtogother 
ivce Irom hazariL Peihajis there is no other situation which affords so 
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f^ood a view of the plains on both sides of tlie island at once, and coni- 
inands such an extent of hill scenery. At all events, the view from this 
hill is splendid ; but the delight which this produces is mixed with 
melancholy when the eye meets the numerous skeletons of lifeless spice 
trees w'hich still stand amidst the jungle that has again grown up. 

The eastern line of hills of the southern division of this range has 
been called the “ Pentland Chain,” but certain of them have particular 
names. 

The furthest north of those is called “ Clubley's Hill,” and the one 
adjoining it knowm as“ Ibbetson's Hill they were both opened in 1822- 
23, almost entirely for the pur})Ose of cultivation. The first was cleared 
to the extent ot 150 orlongsor 200 acres, and the second in like manner 
to 100 orlongs or 133 acres, and both were planted with clove trees. 
The former is 1580, the latter 1800 leet above the sea. Both can be 
approached by Captain Low’s road. The trees throve remarkably w'cll 
for a few years, but after they had attained a certain age and yielded 
only one or two years' crop they began to fade and die away ; on this 
account partly, but, perhaps, chiefly because the air was unhealthy to 
those w'ho resided on them, and caused fevers of various types, they 
were ultimately in 1830 completely abandoned, and have never been 
rc-occupicd. 

The only other hill of this division w^hich needsbe noticed is “ Belmont.” 
This hill is the most southern of the Pentland Chain, and is remarkably 
well exposed, especially to the south, east, and west. It is about 1700 
feet high. On its summit there is a very good bungalow of two stories, 
having all the accommodation requisite for a large family. The bun- 
galow' is shaded by arscnnjk trees. It afl’ords a good view of dillercnt 
parts of the island, and vessels at sea can be seen at a great distance to 
tlie soufli, and still better to the west. It stands on a ^raiit of 700 
orlongs or 933 acres, and, I believe, after it was first occupied in 1819 
the greater part of tliis w^as cleared of forest-wood, jungle, &c. and culti- 
vated with spiegs, pepper, and a great variety of Iruit-trees ; hut at tlie 
present time there are only 100 orlongsor 133 acres retained, planted 
out with nutmeg trees. Many years ago the bungalow used to be 
offered for rent, and w'as then, I understand, very frequently rented ; 
but I am not aware that it has ever been so for some years ])ast, 
although it is frequently occupied by the proprietor or his friends, 
'rhero are different and conflicting accounts as regards its bealthful- 
iiess in former years : however, of late times it has been deemed as 
healthy Jis those of the northern division of the% range. There are 
several roads wdiicli connect it with die plains of both sides of the 
island. Those leading to the valley between the two ranges can be 
travelled cither way in less than half an hour. 

Beyond the “Pentland Chain” the numerous other bills which stretcli 
to the extreme southern"* point of the island arc not known Jiy any 
])artieulai’ luime, and, excepting some spots opened out^ by Chinese 
squatters, have never been cleared and cullivated. 
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Particular Description of the East Mountain liange and Hilt 
Residence.* — 1’his ran^e * commences in the soutli with Soong^y 
Ncebojig Hill, being there on the east continued by two low hillocks to 
the sea, on the south gradually sinking through broad irregular eleva- 
tions into the plain of Soongy Kluan,'|" and on the west stretching for 
about a mile and a half by a low hill-range to the southern and least 
elevated part of the Pcntland Chain. Soongy Neebong Hill descends 
slightly on the north-west, and the range is then continued in that 
direction by a broad neck which rises rapidly till it attains a considera- 
ble elevation above Soongy Neebong llill, where it forms a rounded 
summit separated by a notch from the highest peak of the southern 
division of the range, which rises slee])ly to the north, forming an elon- 
gated flat, siijklng very abruptly on its eastern and western sides. On 
the latter it projects a great rib, or ridge, with an inclination to the 
soutliw’ard, A\hicl» terminates in this direction in a low hill immediately 
north of the south-west point of the range, but sends out a limb to the 
eastward facing and almost parallel to the low hill-range above men- 
tioned. The inferior rounded summit throws out a broad flank or 
buttress in a southerly direction, distinguislicd by its upper part being 
covered willi lalang, and which descends with a pretty regular slope 
towards the low hili-raiige, Before reaching it, however, it is met by 
the eastern limb of the peak, and with it on the one side, and the west- 
ern face of Soongy Neebong Hill on the other, forms an irregular gorge 
thn)ugh which the waters of its eastern side are sent Ito assist in irri- 
gating the paddy fields of Soongy Kliian, It is remarkable that in 
the rocky angle formed by the lalang flank, and the rib of the peak, 
two streams take their rise from tlie same {^urcc;, one ninning at first 
in a southerly, and then in an easterly direction, and falling into the 
gorge first mentioned, aiul the other running at first in a setuthcriy 
direction, keeping near the former, then deviating slightly to tlie west- 
Avard, finding its way through a depression in the eastern limb of the 
rib, to the long narrow gorge between it and the low^^hill-range, and 
then pursuing its course dow n tins gorge in a direction sometimes du(* 
west, but generally inclined to the north, till it falls into a stream of 
considerable comparative volume, which has its source at the foot of the 
cross ridge connecting tlie east and Avest mountain ranges, and which, 
after traversing and giving its name to Soongy Kliian plain, falls into 
the sea by a creek navigable by large boats, the mouth of which is nearly 
opposite the centre of Piilo Jorajah. But, to re-ascend to the mountain 
tops, passing the sq^ithern peak the summit of the range takes a north- 
A\'cst direction, again rises into a peak (Avliich sends down a rib, the west 
terminating in the connecting cross ridge), and then takes a northerly 
course, Avhen it gradually sinks to a considerable depth and terminates 
the southern division. The northern division rises from this place by an 
even slope, tlien sinks slightly and rises agailTwith a much steeper but 

* The writer is indebted to the notes of a friend for this part of hi& 
journal. 

1 A particular description of the plain will hereafter ])e gi\cn 
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very regular ascent to IVI ount Ilestalrig, tbe highest point of the range called 
•Hookit Gambler, about 1,500 feet in height, ifnd on which there is a small 
bungalow. The range then stretches in a crooked direction, first north, 
then north-east, and lastly north-west in a pretty level line (with the 
exception of two slight descents) for three-quarters of a mile, when it 
sends out a spur to the west, from which a long limb stretches to the 
north-west into Ayer Etam Valley, descends very steeply, in some places 
perpendicularly, between this extremity and its centre, where, after a 
considerable descent, instead of being directly connected with the next hill 
by a short cross ridge, as is almost always the case, it throws out a 
narrow projection which unites it with a round hillock which stretches 
to the west. This bend to the north hillock passes into a singular ridge 
of about half a mile in length, the extremity of which rises into the 
central rib of the southern face of Low’s Hill. From between the con- 
necting projection and the south-west extremity, or near the bottom of 
the most ])erpendicular portion of this face of Bookit Gambier, the range 
is continued in a more direct line, having for about three-quarters of a 
mile a deep gorge dividing it from Low’s Hill on the one side, and for a 
short space the Aser IClam Valley limb on the other. After the latter 
is lost in one of the dry elevated pieces of table-land of which Ayer Elam 
Valley principally consists, the range forms the eastern wall of the 
Valley, ])rocc('ding, after Low’s Hill is left behind, in a direction almost 
due north, then descending into Kokchye’s Hill, and terminating in a 
rounded hillock^ as has been obscivcd, almost due cast of the notch 
dividing the western range. This portion of the range to the north of 
Low’s Hill is steep on the Ayer Etam Vtilley side, but for the most part 
gradually slopes down to the level ground of Tulloh Jelutong on the 
opposite side. The east side of Mount llestalrig is formed of several 
ribs, wirii hollows between them ; the most southerly is a broad elevated 
flank, thrown out from (he rounded sumniTt constituting 'the middle 
elevation of the southern face. 


(To he continued.) 
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A Table showing the Number of Nutmeg Trees and Plants growing on Prinoo * 

and Quantity of Ground under . 


Names oe PKoriiiUTous. 


D. W. BroAvn 

G. Stuart and Speirs 

R. Ibbetsun 

d. A. Palmer and W.Cauiitcr 

G. Scott 

Tan WTatsoye 

F. S. and A. S. Brown 

T). Ainslie 

Kow ('ockchje 

Syed Sallim 

F. S. Brown and Cockchyc... 

C. C. Currier 

J. W. Salmond 

Kam Seonj; Soo 

D. C. Mackey 

Lim Chin 

A. ir Sou'/a 

Mahomed Noordin 

Hev. S. Tisserend 

Nouia Gun 

C. F. Karcourl 

N. M. M'lntyre 

J. Tliorose 

Kam Kongay 

Khoo Tcan 

Taw Kay 

Nonia Mitchee vf; 

A. A. Anthony 

Rev. J. B. Bouclio 

J. P. D’ Murat 

A. M‘Jntyrc 

J. Hogan 

(t. D. Ga1a.staun 

Nonia Appnlonia 

Nonia Burnett 

Chcah Onsoon 

Lye Awlcy 

Nonia Molorc 

Nonia Erskine 

Khoo Boon 

I. R. Logan 

Lee Geang 

L. Nairne 


Namls of Estates on 
Situations. 

H 

*C 

ce 

n 

Males. 

c 

'C 

te 

V 

pq 

o 

O, 

a 

O 

H 

c 

5 

o 

6 
<5 

Glugor, Yarrow', Pcntlanda, SLc.... 

17593 

4801 

20137 

12531 

23110 

Scotland 

7.*) 90 

oooc 

2500 

lOOUO 

4000 

Aver Etam and Ayer Putch 

■1000 

75! 

3000, 

7759 

1000 

Kelso, Counter Hall, A'c 

5038 

3039 

73031 153S0 

1500 

Ayer Rajah, Nutmegs Hall, Src. 

H18 

030 

5018 

7090 

2500 

Karluw, Battu Lanchang, &c 

27.K) 

1G80 

2000 

7030 


Sooiighy Nubong 

200 

200 

8000 

8100 

3000 

WuterfaU 

2500 

2200 

800 

5500 

1000 

Baly Pillow, See 

1975 

200 

2125 

4.350 

500 

South part of Scotland 

2500 

2000 


4500 


Battu Lanchiing Mill 

17.14 

12GI 

386 

3393 

600 

Near Sulfolk 

077 

742 

I73<i 

315.1 


Sulfolk and York 

1500 

503 

1089 

.3092 

1200 

Sepoy Line, Battu Lanchang, See 

1590 

080 

150 

2720 

500 

Julotong 

091 

750 

1113 

2500 

... 

Karlow, Sic 

850 

050 

150 

1050 


Opposite Aver ll.*ijali, &c 

039 

105 

f^RO 

1085 


Ruvenswoud, Sre 

250 

50 

2000l 

2.300 

... 

R. C. Church, Pulo Toccoos, &c.. 

577 

7fo 

1078 

242.1 


Battu Lanchang & Ay cr Etam, &c 

1 700 

400 

400 

1.500 


Near York 

' 000 

COO 

800 

2000 


Pulo Tcecoos 

159 

300 

871 

1390 


Do. do 

■150 

301 

194 

loor^ 

... 

Ayer Etam f... 

200 

200 

650 

1050 

... 

Tulloh Combarand Bali Polow... 

000 

300 

900 

J 80r) 


Sunghy Dua 

500 

300 

200 

y)oo 


Ayer ^iijah 

350' 

280 

170 

non 


Northam Road 

130 

157 

194 

481 


Pinang do 

107 

293 

40 

50(1 


Pulo Teccou.*«, &c 

300 

200 


500 


Soonghy Nepah 

25 

100 

,385 

510 


Alexander’s, kc 

ooi 

70 

244 

371 


Northam Road 

100 

200 

300 

000 


Pulo Toccoos 

1,50 

78 

122 

350 

... 

Ayer Kajali 

07 

130 

103 

300 


Pulo Tcccoos 

70 

187 

193 

450 


Do. do 

115 

120 

115 

3.501 



Do. do. 

J)u. do 

Do. do 

Pyah Trubong 

Karlow 

Battu Fcringhcc, &c. 


Total of large rfantations in Pinang , 


•H do. do. 

^2 do. ilo, 

do. dp. 
104 do. do. 

Hi Plantations omitted . 


of Jullutoijg 

of Glugor 

ofSoonghy Kluan 
of Balik Pillow ... 


L'iu :iS() 

‘10 20 

70 150 

801 


5o;j 1 0 ;i 1 sno roos.j i o 1 20 1 205 1 0 
792 1000 7.131 5000 

900 1100 3137 5137 1000 

1200 2500 8300 12000 3000 

fiOOj 700 0700 8000 1000 

2000 2000 8000 12000 3000 

100 ion 1821 2021 ... 


Total numfler of Nutmeg Trees in Prince of Wales Island 049021 39209 103982 208093 52510 
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of Wales Island, the Amount and Gross Value of Produce derived therefrom, 
Cultivation, drawn up in October, 1813. * 


(luanlity of 
Giound undcT 

Culnvcition. 

PiioDuri:. 

Gross Value 
of Produce in 
18'43. 

£.$timated Number of 
Nuts in lS-t3. 

Estimated Number of 

N uts for 1 S-t-f. 

T3 

lx 

-a 

% 

3/; 

'A 

Number of infe- 
rior Nuts in 1S42. 

Total Produce in 
1S42. 

Quantity of Mace 
in 1842, 

Good Nuts at 
5 dols. ]jer 1000. 

Jiilerier Nuts 
at 1 dol. per 
1000. 

Or. 

J. 

V. 







Pis. 

Cats. 

Dr.s. 

Cts. 



<1(10 

200 


0900093 

771016 

7737109 

130 

97i} 

.55001 

47 

5470000 

9887000 

200 



201:) 171 

90902 

2H2O70 

37 

45 

10.322 

77 

1800000 

3000000 

90 

... 


19.')2S32 

'133597 

2380129 

40 

19 

10197 

75 

1200000 

2500000 




sooooo 


M(»0000 

10 

... 

4000 


ouoooo 

1500000 

70 



37132 • 

39579 

410904 

5 

08 

1890 

19 

390000 

000000 

70 



181000 

4000 

221000 

4 

15 

915 


250000 

700000 




3000 


3000 

... 

6 

15 


10000 

30000 

so 



2.1 130.1 

11495 

202800 

1 

... 

1108 

1 

200000 

500000 

ij 



00000 

8000 

08000 

1 

30 

308 


100000 

300000 

(•0 



00000 

— 

00000 

1 

... 

.300 


70000 

200000 

31 



lOOlil.S 

8040 

114798 

2 

3 

.539 

43 

lOOOOO 

400000 

21 



183.)!)0 

---f 

135890 

2 

71 

079 

45 

100000 

300000 

30 



30.1092 

... 

.305092 

7 

31 

1828 

40 

313202 

490000 

2S 



92000 

43000 

135000 

2 

31 

503 


1 10000 

400000 

2r) 



15122 


15122 


31 

75 

61 

24000 

72000 

17 



100000 

.5000 

105000 

2 

65 

505 


100000 

2,50000 

19 



100000 


100000 

2 

... 

500 


7.5000 

200000 

20 



15(I|>00 


150000 

3 

... 

750 


lUOOOO 

200000 

21 



00000 

Ttt 

00000 

1 

20 

300 

-rt 

70000 

150000 

lb 



300000 

... 

30000 


60 

150 


40000 

100000 

2S 



<10000 

... 

•11000 

... 

88 

204 

... 

20000 

80000 

1() 



noooo 

1000 

00000 

1 

20 

300 


55000 

135000 

10 



120000 

... 

120000 

2 

... 

000 


150000 

300000 

10 



15000 

... * 

15000 

... 

27 

75 


20000 

100000 

10 



00000 

... 

00000 

1 

20 

30(» 


60000 

1500UO 

10 

— • 


12000 

... 

12000 


24 

00 


120UO 

50000 

10 



•1000 


•10000 


80« 

200 


• 40000 

100000 

1 



300 

... 

300 


... 

1 

50 

500 

2000 

a 



2 .'j 00 

... 

2500 


5 

1? 

50 

6000 

20000 

a 



10000 


10000 

... 

20 

50 


luooo 

500UU 

7 



15000 

... 

15000 

... 

30 

75 


12000 

30000 

'1 



IfOOUO 

... 

150000 

3 

... 

750 


lOOUOO 

20000 

0 



0000 

... 

6000 

... 

12 

30 


6000 

15000 

3 



100000 

... 

100000 

2 


500 


7.5000 

200000 

3 



.■5000 


5000 

... 

10 

25 


0000 

15000 

1 



100000 

... 

10000 

... 

20 

50 


10000 

50000 

2 

200 


50000 

... 

5000 

1 


2.50 


40000 

80000 

5 



.1000 

... 

5000 

... 

io 

25 


0000 

1.5000 

1 



50000 

... 

50000 

I 


2. 50 


30000 

80000 

3 

9 



20000 

... 

2000U 

... 

40 

100 


SOOOO 

40000 

0 



<10000 

... 

40000 

... 

80 

200 


40000 

80000 

4 




• 


... 




2000 

8000 

ISJl 



1 1050.391 

1101229 

10117620 

27" 

74 

740 1:5 

1 - — 
14 

1176S702 

23579000 

77 



30000 

... 

.30000 

... 

00 

l.iO 

... 

60000 

300000 

51 



100000 

... 

100000 

2 


503 

... 

120000 

.300000 

120 



14-100 

... 

14 100 


30 

72 

... 

40000 

.300000 

80 



5.1800 

... 

55800 

"i 

12 

279 

... 

100000 

300000 

120 



250000 

... 

250000 

5 


1250 

... 

350000 

000000 

20 

1 •" 


10000 

... 

ioooo 

... 

20 

50 

... 

20000 

50000 

2282 

1 ... 

• 

15110.191 

1 101229 

1 0577820 

280 

1 90 

70914 

i-l 

12458702 ' 

e 

2.5129000 



SO»iE ACCOUNT OF 


A Table 8ll0^ving tlie number of Clove Trees and Plants growing in Prince of 

Quantity of Ground under Cultivation, 


NaMKS. of PllOPniETORS. 


Names op Estate on 
SlTl'ATIOJr. 


No. of 
I'otal Plants 
jPuanng Not planted jn Ntir- 
Tree.i. Heaving, out. scr)'. 


D. W. Brown 

G. Scott 

(t. Stuart and Spoirs .. 
F. S. &r A. S. Brown .. 

D. Ainnlie 

J. Hogan 

Malioinod Noordiii .. .. 

Tan Watsoye 

J. A. Palmer 

L. Nairnc 

C. C. Currier 

D. C. Mackey 

Ik. Ibbetson 

J. R. Logan 


Glugore, &c 

Ayer Rajah, &c '2 

Scotland I 2 

Soongy Nebong 

Waterfall 

Highlands 5 

Ravenswood 

K allow and Sepoy Lines . . • 

Gaunter Hall, &c 

Battu Feringhee, &c. .... 

.1 ulians 

Jullutong 

Ayer Piiteli 

Pyali 'J rubong 


301.V1 H500 


)tal of 23 

Total of large plantations in Piiiang.. 
small do. Panguiuship of Ayer Rajah .. . . 

2i>y72 

r)i2 

6^452; 

275K| 

64452 

3300 

20500 

2000 

Do. 

6 

do. do. 

.lulliitung 

1340 

360, 

1700 

600 

Do. 

10 

do. do. 

Glugore 

200 

, lOOOj 

1200 

500 

Do. 

27 

do. do. 

Soongy Kluan . . 

85 

442 

527 

1060 

Do. 

10 

do. do. 

Baly Pillow .... 

600 

1000 

1600 

500 


iTotal number of Clove Trees in Prince of Wales’ Island 28739 41010 72779| 25101 


A Table slioiving tlic number of Clove Trees and Plants growing in Province 

Quantity of Ground under Cultivation, 


! No. of 
Total I Plants 

Names OF Proprietors. Namrg of Est.ate on Hearing Not planted, in Nur- 

Situation. Tree.s. Hearing, out. seiy. 


Major Low . . 1443 1443 . . 

A. MMntyre 13 23 36j .. 

Battu Kawan .. 60 100 160| .. 

Bukit Mera and Tengah 2000 2000' .. 

Bukit Indra Muda 1000 2000 3000 .. 

Laha Ekan Mati 1000 1000 . . 

Total number of Clove Trees in Province Wellesley . . 1073 6506 7639 

Do. of Prince of Wales Island brought down 28739 44040 72779 2.')161 

Total of p. W. Island and Pr. Wellesley, 96 pltns 29812 50606 80418 25161 


The above Tables were compiled principally from information furnished by the 
proprietors and ageiit.s of the diircrcnt estates to the Committee of the Pinaiig 
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AVales Island, the amount of Gross Value of Produce derived therefrom, and 
drawn up in October, 181.‘3. 


Quantity of 
Ground under 
Cultlviitioii. 

No. of Piculs of 
Cloves III Su.L.son 
lSt2,iS13. 

No. of Piculs of 
Mother Cloves in 
Seas. 18t2, IH43. 

Gross V afuc of 
Cloves & Mother 
Cloves fur Season 
1842, 1843. 

Estimated Pro- 
duce of Clove 
Crop for 

1S43, 1844. 

Estimated Pro- 
duce of Mother , 
Clove Crop for 
1813, 1841. 

Or. 

J. 

F. 

Pis. 

Oats. 

Pis. 

Cats. 

Dra. 

Cats. 

Pis. 1 

Cats. 

Pis. 

Cats. 

198 



17 

62 

• • 


1801 


324 


. 71 


. 60 



13 

. . 

• • 


520 


25 




.-50 



7 

. , 

■ • 


280 


20 




40 



, , 

50 



20 


2 




i:) 



, , 

, . 



. , 


1 




30 

, , 


5 

. . 



200 


30 




7 



2 




80 


6 


• ■ 


16 



2 

. , 



80 


4 




2 

200 


, , 

, , 





. . 

50 



1 



1 

, , 



40 


3 

50 



1 




10 

• • 


4 


1 

. . 



1 



, , 

8 


•• 

3 

20 

1 

. . 




200 .. 

.. |.. 

.. 

20 



8 

•• 

1 •• 

• • 


M 

406 

.. 1.. 

78 

.'iO 


.. 

3039 

20 

; 419 

. , 

71 

B 

20 


\ 






1 




13 

.. |.. 

1 






! 




9 

•i 

.. 

r 

•r* 

- 

•• 

360 

•• 

I 50 

1 

•• 

•• 


f) 

12 

:: ;; 

) 






i 

1 



■i 


_i:J- 

87 

50 1 .. 

> 

3399 

i 20 

1 460 


71 

•• 


Wellesley, the amount of Gross Value of Produce derived therefrom, and 
drawn up in October, 1813. 


Quantity of 
Ground under 
Cultivation. 

No. of Pi«ul.s of 
Cloves in Season 
1842, 1813. 

No. of Piculs of 
Mother Cloves in 
Seas. 1842, 1343. 

Gross Value of 
Cloves .V Mother 
Cloves for Season 
1812, 1813. 

Estimated Pro- 
duce of Clove 
Crop for 

1843, 1844. 

Estimated Pro- 
duce of Mother 
Clove Crop for 
1843, 1844. 

Or. 

j. 

F. 

Pis. 

Cats. 

Pis. 

Cats. 

Drs. 

Cats. 

Pis. 

Cats. 

Pis. 

Cats. 

1 

II 


•• 

i3 

•• 

• • 

*5 

20 

2 

20 

. . 

•• 

Bu! 

1 1 


i 

, , 


. , 


, , 

5^ 

. . 


, , 

K 

1 1 

■ 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

, . 

•• 

Bp 

H 

■ 


13 

.. 


45 

20 

8 

20 i 




H 

1 



.. 1 

•• 

3399 

20 

169 


71 

•• 

517 

•• 

•• 

88 

63 


•• 

3444 

40 

477 

20 

71 . 

•• 


Chamber of Commerce, appointed to draw up a report and estimate of the extent 
of cultivation in this Settlement. 

F. S. Brown, 

Chairman of fhc Pinantf Chamber of Commerce and Agvicultijj^'e. 













A Table showing the number of Nutmeg Trees and Plants growing in Province Wellesley, the Amount and Gross Value of 
^ Produce derived therefrom, and Quantity of Ground under Cultivation, drawn up in October, 1843. 
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THE INDIAN HUNTER. 


BV H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

A^hen the summer harvest was gather’d in, 

Vnd the sheaf of the reaper grew white and thin, 

\.nd the ploughshare was in its furrow left, 

Where the stubble land had been lately cleft,— 

AlU Indian hunter, with unstrung bow, 

[iook'd down where the valley lay stretch’d below, 

Ele was a stranger, and all that day 
Had been out on the hills, a perilous way ; 

But the foot of the deer was far and fleet. 

And the wolf kept aloof from the hunter’s feet. 

And bitter feelings pass’d o’er him then. 

As he stood by the populous haunts of men. 

The winds of autumn were over the woods. 

As the sun stole out from their solitudes ; 

The utoss was white on the maple’s trunk, 

And dead from its arms the pale vine shrunk. 

And ripen’d the mellow fruit hung, and red 
Were the trees’ wither’d leaves around it shed. 

• 

The foot of the reaper moved slow on the lawn, 

And the sickle cut down the yellow corn; 

The mower sung loud by the meadovf side, 

Where the mists of evening were spreading wide, 
And the voice of the herdsman came up the lea, 
Aiid^the dance went round by the greenwood tree. 

Then the hunter turn’d away from that scene. 

Where the home of his fathers once had been. 

And heard, by the distant and measured stroke, 
That the woodman hew’d down the giant oak ; 

And burning thoughts flash’d o’er his mind 
Of the white man’s faith, and love unkind. 

The moon of the harvest grew high and briglit, 

As her golden horn pierced the cloud of wliifc ; 

A footstep was heard in the rustling brake, 

Where the beech o’ershadow’d the misty lake, 

And a mourning voice and a plunge from shore. 
And the hunter was seen on tlie hills no more. 

When years pass’d on, by that still lake side 
The flsher look’d down through the silver tide. 

And there, on the smooth yellow sand disxday’d, 

A skeleton, wasted and white, was laid ; 

And ’twas seen, as the waters moved deep and slow, 
That the hand was still grasping a hunter's bow. 



THE EMIGRANT : A TALE OF AUSTRALIA. 


BY W. II. LEIGH, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OF “ RECONNOITRING VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, CATE 

OF GOOD HOPE ; ” 

II. V. P. OF THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION OF PARIS, ETC. ETC. 


Chapter VII. 

“ And on tliat cheek, and o’er tliat brow, 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

But tell of days in goodness spent.” 

JlEuiiEW Melodies. 


“ Good morning, Captain.” 

“ Good morrow, Mr. Blair.” 

“ What’s the pace this morning ? About six, I fancy ?” 

“ Why, I should say, maybe half a knot more.” 

“ By-the-bye, Captain, who is that delicate, mysterious young lady, 
who confines herself so strictly to her cabin ? May I he informed who 
and what she is? 1 am extremely curious upon that matter, and 
long to know.” 

“ Why, Mr. Blair, I can gratify you so- far as this — she was accom- 
panied on hoard by an elderly gentleman and three young ladies, wdto 
wept bitterly during therwhole time they remained. The gentleman 
begged of me to give her every attention in my power, to seek 
her the best lodgings possible upon my arrival in Australia ; and, 
in the event of her not wishing to remain, my ordc’-s are either to 
bring her back to England, or put her on board any vessel which or 
whatever she may choose. Her passage is paid, and her maid’s also ; 
and the parties who came with her had a coronet upon their carriage. 
Now, iny dear sir, you know quite as much about her as J do.’^ 

“ Well, but, Captain, is it not mysterious ? Is it not wonderful ?” 

“ Very.” 

“ What can that delicate and unprotected flower do in a lone and 
desolate wildemesS ?” 

“ That, sir, is more than I can answer.” 

“ But, Captain — really I’m quite bewildered — is your vessel then 
not to touch at Sydney ?” 

“ Yes, she is.” 

** And will she accompany you ?” 

“ That, AS yet, I cannot say.” • 

“ How very strange ! But here comes Rennie. Well, Rennie, my 
worthy, comme vous passe la nuil V' 

“ Passahlementy je vous remercie. Glorious weather ?” 
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“ It is.’» 

“ We have just been trying to capture one of those beautiful polypi, 
the Portuguese men-of-war as they call them ; hut ** 

“ Where’s a Portuguese man-of-war? Good morning, gentlemen. 
Where’s a Portuguese man-of-war?” 

“ Good morning, Turkey. No, the polypus so called. There, look 
you ! What splendid colours ! Cook, just dip your bucket under 
that fellow. Ay, there you have it, bring it here. Well, what radiant 
colours to be sure ! 1*11 just lift him out. Just feel the weight of 

him, Turkey.” 

I’m obliged ; I never take liberties with strangers. I prefer the 
faculty of sight to that of touch, to either wolves, crocodiles, or Portu- 
guese men-of-war. Once 1 did accidentally handle gne, and, if memory 
serves — Ay, ay, — ha! ha! What, he’s stung you, has he? — ha! ha!” 

“ Rennie ! what, are you bit ? Ila ! ha ! You forgot he was a 
noli me tangere. 1 was once caught, and they sting like nettles, don’t 
they ?” 

” Tt is, Turkey, irritating like nettles.” 

“ Well, then, you’ll not get rid of that delightful sensation for seve- 
r<al days ; for, if memory serves, a pocket-handkerchief I hiid on at the 
time 1 was tickled by one — that very handkerchief stung me a fortnight 
afterwards, and, for what I know, might have given the old washer- 
woman a touch into the bargiiin. Here 's the Mate : ask him how he 
does, and shake hhnds with him.” 

** Well, how arc you this morning, Mate ?” (holding out his hand and 
familiarly shaking him). 

“ Nice weather indeed, this, Mr. Blair,” said the Mate. “ Yes, we 
trip through nicely, though I can’t sny how long it will last. Sky 
looks rayther coppery,” again remarked the Mate* (scratching his hand) ; 
“it may hold out another degree or so, but — (rubbing his hand lustily,) 
but I can’t say I have much opin — ion — 1 can’t think what’s the 
matter with m^^ fist all in a minute ! — it smarts, and pricks, and 
shoots.” 

“Let me look,” cries Turkey. “Ah ! it’s all over red spots, — you 
have been drinking a little over-night — had an extra north-wester, no 
doubt?*' 

“ No, indeed, sir. I am sure, nothing a that sort.” 

“ Well — I see — you had better consult the Doctor, and get bled di- 
rectly, and mustard poultices under your arms. I’m sorry to say it’s 
decided — but I won’t frighten you.” • 

“What do you think it is, sir?” said the Mate, continuing his 
friction. 

“ I think it’s only the prickly heat. I often have that in hot cli- 
mates, and the best remedy I find is just a good stout dose of salts ; 
though it’s a medicine 1 abhor. • 

“Well, , I tell you what,” iv' ^rupted Mr. Turkey, is no 

prickly heat ! But come with me into my cabin ; it’s a pity to disturb 
the Doctor. I know your disease ; I’ve got a remedy — follow me.” As 
Mr. Turkey spoke these words, he put his arm with a firm link through 
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the yielding limb of the ^asy Mate, and they both left the deck for the 
dormitory of Mr. Turkey. No sooner were they fairly gone than a 
loud laugh rang amongst the party who had been accessory to the mis- 
chievous Toby. 

“I have been pumping the Captain,” said Blair to Rennie, “just 
before you came on deck, relative to that beautiful creature below.” 

“ And what have you made out?” interrupted Rennie. 

“ I have made out,” said Blair, “just nothing more than that an old 
fellow and three young ladies brought her in a coroncted cjirriage, left 
strict orders about her being particularly attended to, and ordered the 
Captain to take her to any part of the world to which she wished to 
go; and if not going himself, to see her safely and comfortably off.” 

“ Humph ! — that’s all ? ” 

“ Every morsel ! ” 

“ That girl, Blair, will be the death of me ! ” 

“ We shall both be buried in one grave, Rennie.” 

“ She is a mysterious being from another sphere ! ” 

“ That’s what she is, Rennie.” 

Here the Mate rushed upon deck, distorting his face, and making 
the most laughably-hideous gesticulations, crying aloud — “ I certainly 
will never take any more of your most abominable stuff as long as / 
live, Mr. Turkey ! I w'ould not, if I was dying of the plague ! — 
whough ! — it’s the vilest stuff! ” 

“ Well, my good friend, compose yourself! — consfder your disease !” 

“ Consider my disease ! — if it was the cholera morbus I laboured 
under, and if another dose would save me, I would not have it — I 
would not, by G — d ; that’s what I wouldn’t,” cried the Mate, as he 
stamped the deck violently. 

“ Why,. Mr. Mate ? ” cried Rennie, “ what ! has Mr, Turkey been 
doctoring you ? ” 

“ Doctoring me ! he pretends I’ve got the — the — I forget the disease 
— “ Fantods,” I think he called it ; says it’s fatal ii^ a few hours, and 
he has got a specific. So he actually crammed down my burning 
throat — it’s like a overheated flue this minute — he’s crammed down 
a dose of the most devilish mixture ever man devised ; I can feel it 
working round in my body like a fire-rocket — a d d Congreve.” 

“ Why, Dr. Turkey, wc did not conceive you were a man of medi- 
cine : pray what have you given the patient ?” inquired the Captain. 

“ Ah ! that, Captain, is a most impenetrable secret ; but if you will 
promise me not tb divulge it, and only to use it for the aid of suffering 
humanity — ” 

“ Whoop !” cried the Mate, who overheard Turkey’s last word — 
“ whoop !” 

“ — I will whisper the precious words.” 

“•I promise.” 

“ Well^ then, come into the remotest part of the vesspl ; let not 
mortal ear but thine devour the invaluable secret. Put your ear down.” 

“ Well, now, Turkey.” 

“ You promise upon your honour not to tell it to any one for five 
minutes ?” 
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I do,*’ smilingly said the Captain, bending his neck. 

Well, then, I gave him Croton oil, Cayenne pepper, oil of sul- 
phur, and mustard r* 

“ Great God !” cried the Captain. 

“ That’s what I say,” calmly breathed Turkey, as he walked quietly 
off* with his hands in his pockets — “ that ’s what I say,” 

“ A shark ! a shark ! — by all that ’s glorious, here ’s a shark !” 
shouted lllair from the taffrail. In an instant, the wliole of the pas- 
sengers who were on deck rushed simultaneously to the side to gaze 
upon the vagabond — the miirauder — the detested tyrant of the deep, 

“ Suffer me,” cried a voice which was immediately recognised as 
Mr. Turkey’s — “ gentlemen, suffer me for one moment to have what 
is vulgarly called ‘ a finger in the pie.* It glorifies me beyond mea- 
sure to indulge in a little revenge. How do we know, ‘ brother sail- 
ors ’ (Boatswain Smith?) — yes, memory serves — how do we know 
whether this ravenous villain may not contain our very grandfather, 
or, at the least, the codicil to his will ? Let us hook him— let us 
obtain him by hook or by crook, as the adage expresses it. Now% 
brother Moses, where ’s the pork ? Sharks are no Israelites, though 
an Israelite may be a shark: k is possible they arc cousins-german — 
yret they abhor not the flesh of swine. No — you have not sufficiently 

disguised that hook — that crook — may I be really, you are very 

•obleeging — thank you. Now, my hearts of oak, look out — ‘ over- 
board he goes, Bill ’ (Old Song).” And as Mr. T. adjusted the deli- 
cious morsel, the action of overboard, &c, was immediately suited, and 
the piece of glorious gammon” sank some four or five fathoms into 
tlic deep. • 

Look, Captain ! See, Rennie 1 Therel” 

“ Ho\? green it looks !” • • 

** What looks green ?” 

““ Why, the pork.” 

“The shark Jooks greener. See — there 1 by .Tovel — ah! ah! — 
Silence, all hands! silence in court — take that child out! Hush — 
>(\s'hispcring) — Look at the pilot-fish — what * knowing vons!’ they go 
hack to the caitiff! they tell him what a gandcamus ! He swims nearer 
•and nearer. Silence ! on his side — yes, he is on his side — Waugh 3 
Haul away — yeo, boys ! he ’s got it !” 

And true it was, the shark had slewed round upon his enormous 
beams, and, at one very easy gulp, down went the ten pounds of pork ; 
and, to pursue the tale as Turkey described it to fiie invalids, as we 
copied it from his own Journal — 

“ The reptile bolted the fat — the salt and the deceitful ; yes, down 
it went with a jerk and a dab like an auctioneer’s hammer — dah ! and 
there it was, like a bad debt ; it stuck in the gullet, and then, as the 
poet sings, when he describes the very scene — see — Virgil — Virgil ? 
no, it can’jt be the Georgies ? Well, however, memory is not always to 
be depended upon — but the this or that poet thus chaunts (no doubt, 
when they had hooked a shark) : 

* And there arose from sea to sky 

The wild farewell : t 
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Tlicn all w/ia still, except the shriek, 

The solitary ilappinf^ of the tail. 

Of the vile rascal in his agony.* * 

But all were not still ; for a rush, and a most determined one — a rush 
like unto that wlien a happy pauper, possessing the envied ticket for the 
more envied soup, essays, hy all that appertains unto him — by his 
might and main, to gain his point — His point? a pauper gain his 
point ! does memory serve ? Yes, too severely. How oft have I, 
Tobias Turkey, witnessed the pale face of starving misery ! how often 
have I seen the fluttering rags that the bitter breeze lifted, as in 
mockery, to show the skin-drawn bones beneath ! Ay, often, too 
often, have I beheld the miserable of earth’s most forsaken sons stand, 
hour after hour, with their spoutless jug, trembling in the falling, 
freezing shower, in the expectation of being able, at least, to secure 
a nourishless pot of charity soup. Oh, thou who canst feed upon thy 
quiet crumbs and thy easy cheese/ hoiv little does thy mind embrace 
the agony of the being who solicits his charity soup ! His turn arrives 
from his shivering hours ; he bears it, cold as a corpse, to his starving 
little ones ; it is the donation of pride, or the hard-wrung drainings of 
a race who, in the pressure of adverse ^imes, begrudge even the fa- 
mished a fare.” 

But to return from Mr. Turkey’s private MSS. to what became of 
the shark. Safely on deck was he produced, and no dcangcr from him 
could again happen. “ How he did,” as Mr. Rennie observed when 
he gave him the final blow — 

“ How he lash’d his venom’d tail !” 

Or, to quote a further illustration of what the fourteen-feet monster 
did when he lay his length upon the quarter-deck, we may collect the 
following from his tormentors : 

” How he doth curvette and kick !” 

( Hudihras,) — T u rke v. 

” Perdition catch thy ann ! The chance is thine ; 

But, oh ! the vast renown thou host acquired 

In conquering!” {Rich, III,) — Uennie. 

** How many perils do environ 
They who meddle with cold iron !” 

(Hudibras,) — Blair. 

** I would not enter [him] on my list of friends.” 

{Cowper,) — Turkey. 

” 1 think the caitiff hath a cho po co!” 

(Turkish A/iy.)— T urkey. 

And so he was cho-po-co*d ; for amongst the party who had captured 
him, not a morsel was respected. The fins adorned the cook’s galley, 
as a present to some Chinese of distinction, should they pick one up 
at sea ; the, head was dissected by the Doctor for his jaws — rthe body 
was also his perquisite for the same interesting purpose ; the tail was 
requested by an amateur ; and a capturing indefatigable desired the 
backbone (which was quickly dried in the rigging) as a walking-stick ; 
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part of his flesh was served on table, by jvay of a novelty — a sort of 
“caller haddy,” as the Scotch have it; and his stomach — his all- 
importunate stomach— was opened, with much ceremony and before 
numerous witnesses, by Turkey, who with an enormous knife threw 
daylight into the “tomb of all the Capulets“ — but, lo ! what did 
Turkey find in the “ maw-solemn ?** He found, what he keeps as a 
souvenir to this day — he found the last houilli-iin that ever was issued ; 
and by its means he was enabled to assure all those whepn it might 
concern, that by the last bulletin things were in As undigested a state 
as ever. 


Chapter VIII. 

** Disguise it not, we have one human heart ; 

All mortal thoughts confess one common home."— S helley. 

The sailing in a vessel is, as wt have upon a former occasion remarked, 
monotonous enough even under the most favourable circumstances. 
The little novelty afforded by the ship soon becomes most tire- 
somely familiar. The only thing at sea which wears well to the very 
last, and never diminishes in interest, is the all-charming dinner- 
bell. There is a halo around that iron-tongued marker of the flying 
day, and us he, hour after hour, solemnly announces that another sixty 
minutes of our little span has departed, we derive a consolation from 
our loss, that he has tolled — has been heard — ^has been understood ; 
and though he is for another brief space to be left in repose, his voice 
has not sunk into echo ere the sound of the feast takes up the solemn 
knell, and turns solemnity to gladness. But eating and drinking must 
cease for a time — the excitement cannot last long, and Ennui again lays 
her melancholy spell around. To relieve this, and tuni the vacant 
hours into profit and to cheerfulness, it arranged kmongst the 
passengers in the cabin of the “ Ocean Queen,” that those gentlemen 
who had seen any part of the great drama of life, or who had actually 
played a strung part themselves, should, so far as it was agreeable to 
themselves, for the benefit and amusement of the others, sketch the 
same. This being agreed upon without one dissentient voice, the only 
question now remaining w’as the all-important one, “Who’s to begin?” 

“ Gentlemen,” said a youth, who had hitherto been remarkable for 
his melancholy manner and profound silence — who had seldom been 
out of his cabin, but whom we have already seen upon deck as the 
party discontented with the speed of the vessel,—^* Gentlemen,” said 
he, “ I will tell you my tale.” 

“ Good ! very good !” cried the comprny, as they one and all drew 
their stools, or the trusses of compact hay (which were drying on the 
poop) around the speaker. 

THE HISTORY OF THE MELANCHOLY GENTLEMAN.* 

“ My history, gentlemen, is the history of but a humble individual ; 
and if it fails to interest, I shall leave off at any part of the tale. It 
may possibly relieve the next dull hour, and will at any rate disclose 
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to you the miserable ami unhappy being who arraigns hinisclf before 
you. Pledge yourselves that you will not exercise my confession 
against me ; let me at once assure myself that misfortune shall yet find 
a friend, and hopelessness and despair find comfort even in the breast 
of the passing stranger. 

“ It is necessary, then, that I begin my early life ; for, as you may 
readily perceive, though young in years, I am about to show I am 
nevertheless^ old in misfortune ; and if you detect in my narrative 
aught that can arouse a smile, *tniill be but the burst of sunshine 
tliroiigh the ctemal thundercloud, rendering all more sombre around. 

“ I shall, however, pass over my earliest life — the tedious and almost 
unprofitable time 1 spent at school. I did not learn anything there ; 
hut the little information I possess was picked up at later intervals, by 
my observation of men and manners, and by devoting a portion of my 
spare time to literature. Ey this means, I repaired wlvat had been 
sadly neglected before ; for although my father paid (what to him, and 
what, perhaps, was a goodly sum) thirty guineas yearly for my hoard- 
ing-school education, yet I really cannot look back upon any one 
useful thing that I acquired. The system of the school was radically 
had : we were, for instance, hurried through the arithmetic, from the 
beginning to the very end, without understanding the common Rule of 
Three ; we went at the same railroad speed through our Grammar ; 
and, as wc stood in rows and parroted away passages from ‘ Enfield’s 
Speaker,* or mouthing at a fearful rate ‘ To he, or not to be,* our intel- 
ligent master would be patiently wading through an old Chronicle, 
occasionally lifting off from its pages his spectacled eyes, to cry out 
‘ Let me hear that again.* Thus we went on day after day, marvelling 
in our own minds what beauty there could possibly he in the twang- 
twang rhymes, or harder, blank verses, of those people called** poets. 
My account-hook exhibited the handicraft of the usher; my letter, 
the all-imj)ortant letter at the approach of the vacation, was scrawled 
and re-scrawled a thousand times, till, at lengtli, by the formation of 
one syllabic after another, upon the principle then in use called 
‘ guiding the liand,’ 1 turned out an epistle that for solid round turns 
and affectionate phrases to my ‘ honoured parents* was without any 
rival, but those of my schoolfellows, which in beauty of penmanship 
and expressions of tenderness were fac-similcs. Well, T at length left 
the school to brave the world upon my stock of knowledge. 1 actually 
could recite an entire act of a play said to be written by Shakspeare ; 
I could read the firsS. fable of iEsop in Latin, and explain its meaning 
in English ; and I could say the whole of my Catechism. What more 
could an ‘ honoured father’ or a ‘ dearest mother’ require ? and what 
more could the busy world demand of so industrious a youth? I was 
consulted as to what profession I would embrace, and not being Jiware 
of the, merits of one from the other, I selected that of medicine. 
To a practitjoncr at once I went, and I will tell you what influenced 
my choice for the Esculapian pursuit: (Heavens! would that the day 
had died in its birth !) 1 was at a neighbour’s in the village in which I 
then resided, and as one of the family happened to be ill, the doctor, 
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as the surgeon was called, drove up to the^ garden-gate, I recollect 
the circumstance vividly. ‘ Oh, gracious goodness ! * cried the young 
ladies, all in a breath, ‘ here’s the doctor !* and forthwith there was a 
grand scuffle to arrange everything, as their old mother expressed it, 
in ‘ apple-pie order.* So it was; the chimney-piece was redolent with 
flowers, and though the dearest member of the family was at death’s 
door, nevertheless all bore tlie appearance of extraordinary gaiety. 
The young ladies were, each and all, in the highest apple-pie order, and 
so was their mamma and the unhappy patient himself. * The ‘ old 
gentleman’ had his nightcap arranged knowingly on one side, and his 
hair brushed and oiled by the young ladies, that even he, ill, dispirited 
and disturbed as he was, must, nevertheless, be in ‘ apple-pie order.’ 
Well, in strode the mtajestic and learned doctor, and forthwith he was 
duly ensconced in a large easy chair. I recollect well what passed. 
I remember it to the very letter. Down sat the doctor,* and after 
waving a highly-scented handkerchief in the air, and taking several 
huge pinches of snuff, he thus began : ‘ Good morning, ladies ; how’s 
papa ? ’ 

‘ He has passed a miserable night— so restless, and his cough is 
dread * • 

“ ‘ What a shower we had just now ! it’ll knock the wheat about. 
So they say Miss Brown is going to be married ! — well, wonders never 
cease. 1 hear strange things as 1 travel. Docs papa keep as good ale 
as he had used ?* I remember he had some fine old October when 1 
was this way last.’ 

“ ‘Oh, dear, yes ! doctor,’ cried the mother of the young ladies, who 
sat quite absorbed with the presence and the contemplation of the 
doctor. ‘ Lucy, my dear, go fetch a tankard ; here — skip. We alliss 
keeps S good tap. I dare say, doctor, as^how you fepls warmish 
anow ? ’ 

“ ‘ The weather is sultry,’ replied the doctor, blowing his cheeks to 
the magnitude ^f two melons ; ‘ we may pronounce it hoi P The ale 
arrived, and the doctor forthwith despatched it. ‘ I dare say,’ quoth 
he, as he set down the empty tankard, smacking his lips, and tapping 
Miss Lucy under tlic chin, — ‘ I dare say I shall be obliged to hear 
strange news some of these odd days — eh ! — eh ! — I dare hardly lay a 
wager which goes first, eh ? Ladies arc like Members of Parliament ; 
they often pair off — 1 — they pair off^ — that they do, mamma ! You’ll 
be sorry to lose them, but you must he prepared. Never drank better 
ale many a long day ! ’ • 

“ ‘ Do, doctor ! ’ cried the old lady, her eyes sparkling with plea- 
sure at the doctor’s prophecy, — “ do, doctor ! Lucy, dear, go fetch a 
drop more beer — bit’ll never hurt you, doctor ; you* ve had a long ride. 
Lucy, skip.’ 

Lucy skipped away for an additional supply of ale, which the^ doctor 
swallowed as gravely as before, concluding with ‘ Ay ! ay ! my ladies, 
I know what I do know — pretty faces can’t be hid — I am a married man 
and getting old ; but^/ — yes, I say if! — but now let’s see poor papa!’ 
Off go the whole party to the sick chamber. ‘ Well, how dost do. 
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poor soul ? ’ cries the doctor, holding out his hand for the sick man's 
wrist, and solemnly looking at his watch. * Humph ! — put out the 
tongue — humph ! — no sleep ? ’ 

“ * None at all,’ groans the patient. 

“ * Humph ! — thirsty ? * 

“ ‘ Very,’ was replied. 

“ ‘ Humph! — you must have a little repose — shall see you again 
to-morrow — shall send you a draught to be taken every half-hour, and 
two bolusses at night — yes, tongue furred a good deal — humph ! — 
humph! — humph! — Well, good day; you’ll soon mend, we hope — oh, 
we’ll soon set him up,* says the doctor, as he hurried off to his gig. 

‘ I’ll send him the physic with directions. Young ladies, take great 
care of yourselves. Good day.* 

‘‘No sooner was he fairly oft* than out broke all the three simul- 
taneously": ‘ Now, Lucy, ain’t he a delightful gentleman ?* ‘ Oh ! J;ine, 
he is a sweet creature !* ‘ Such a good-humoured soul !' rejoins the 

old lady, ‘ not a bit of pride about him — a gentleman like that to sit 
and drink beer — he didn’t care — ^he who drinks his port and sherry every 
day after dinner, and cats frosted fruit — he, you see, dears, can put 
liis mouth «to a farmer’s brown joe, and make no fuss ! But it’s alliss 
the case with the thorough-bred gentility ; they are not of the outscouts, 
not they — they know how to behave. How different, my dears, he is 
to some of these muckill-bred uns ! so familiar.* ‘ Oh ! he is, mamma, 
a dear, good-humoured gentleman, and everybody speaks well of him.” 

“ Now, hearing and seeing all this, my mind was instantly inflamed, 
and all my early ambition was to be just such another gentleman as 
Dr. Howshe. From that very day 1 thought of nothing but being a 
doctor ; it was my thoughts by day and my dreams by night — nothing 
would do but a doctor I piust be, and at length the to me happy period 
arrived when I was to be conveyed to this very Dr. Howshe as his 
pupil. How my heart panted for joy ! everything that earth held out 
to my desiring eyes was that day to be crowmed. 1 was«to be put upon 
the high road to become a gentleman and a doctor, even as great as the 
great Howshe himself, with whom 1 was immediately to associate. How 
vain my search after the hidden gem of ha])piness ! I was elevated to 
tlie highest pinnacle of hope, and from my exalted po.sition 1 soon began 
to look down upon the flow^ery fields 1 had left, and to cast a sigh, that 
came deep from my heart, after the joys that had now departed. 1 found 
that Dr. Howshe at home and Dr. Howshe abroad were as different as 
midnight from noo.iday ; that the guy, the charming, the all-polite 
Dr. TIowshe, with whom I had been so enraptured at the village, was 
«o/ that eiisy, good-humoured, all-joking creatuic I had imagined; and 
as it regarded his mightiness, his grandeur, and his all-enchanting pre- 
sence, he sank from the former before I had been on intimate terms 
with him one solitary hjilf-hour ; and as to his all-enchanting presence, 
1 could totally and for ever most willingly have dispensed with that 
with far more alacrity than 1 dispensed my medicines. 

“ My kind and amiable ftither, by the industry of many years, had 
accumulated a small pittance, upon which he subsisted in his decline of 
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life. Out of this he sliced off the small suin^ ‘ a mere nothing/ as Dr, 
Howshe termed it — ‘ simply a nominal £200 * — ^for fee of apprentice- 
ship ; and for this my parent indulged the hope that 1 sliotdd instanter 
be treated as a member not only of a liberal profession, but of the 
family. A dream — a pleasant passage of thought ! I was called upon 
forthwith to sweep out the surgery, I was degraded to the lighting of 
tlie fire belonging to the same ; I was head counter-scourer, pallet- 
polisher, bottle-arranger, duster, and washer. 1 was, to be sure, fre- 
quently employed upon what I might call, in theatrical language, the 
‘ legitimate drama but year after year passed away — year after year, 

I say, for I remained but two, and at their expiration I still found my- 
self sole manager of the tinder-box and broom. To be sure, I had long 
since been taught the art and mystery of carrying out medicines, and 
the deep secret of so arranging them in capacious pouch to prevent their 
breaking — for, lo ! I could not bring myself (in spite of my humiliating 
flourishes with the broom in private) to carry a basket of bottles like a 
pop hawker in public. 

“ I come now to my final catastrophe, beginning and ending with my 
zeal .'—for really I had moments of pure and unadulterated zeal for 
science, even as much in its carelessness for torture as the dog-crimping 
Magcndic himself. One morning, whilst pounding, till my arm ached 
again, an enormous mass of ‘ pill klier comp,’ I thought ‘ Why am I 
always pounding and pill-rounding, and bottle-carrying ? This is not 
the practice of chirurgery ; and as I am not intended as a physicMH^/ 
I aspire higher, for 1 have repeatedly heard Howshe exclaim, “ 
woman would do for a physician” — ^now, knowing this fact, I’ll 
to surgery, and 1 will perfosin an operation upon a liviny animal^ if^ 
am driven to the necessity of cutting a toe off the cat.’ 

. “ At fills moment of furious resolve, in cainc, lonely and quietly, a 
workhouse pauper — (O that he had never been bom !) — and behold, he 
held a handkerchief to his jaw : he had come for the purpose of having 
his offending toqjth extrjictcd. My eyes sparkled with joy as I politely 
informed him that the Doctor never drew teeth — (he hated, like most 
others of his tribe, the operation) — but that I was an exceedingly clever 
operator (God forgive me !) and that if he would entrust himself under 
my hands, I would whip out the grinder in a wink. To my joy, the 
unsuspecting wretch (O tliat I had never beheld him !) sat quietly, at 
my desire, upon the floor, in order, as 1 told him, that 1 might not 
cause a quarter of the usual jiain. Down he sat, and I forthwith fur- 
bished up the instruments. ‘ Now,’ said I inwardly, — 

' Now is the winter of my di'icontent 
Made glorious summer — by this pauper.' 

I consoled myself with the reflection that, after all my obscurity, now 
was I about at once to emerge — I was about to perform a surgical ope- 
ration ! J was a dentist about to be in full practice. 

** 1 bade him open his mouth. I examined the tooth ! it was an 
enormous one, to be sure, and very hollow ; but out it must come. So, 
seizing my lancet, 1 cut deeply at the root. I, even to this day, flatter 
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myself that no living artist could have lanced that man s gum better 
than I did — and 1 am confident that it would have been equally out of 
their power to have lanced it deeper. I fixed the terrible key upon the 
tooth, and straining with my uttermost might, I found I could not stir 
it in the least degree. Another, and a most awful strain — the pauper 
uttered a deep groan, and his eyes, like mine, were nearly starting from 
their sockets. Still, I kept on my unrelenting screw, now with one 
arm, now with two. At length, from the agony the miserable man was 
enduring, and my perseverance in force, he gradually rose from the 
floor, inch by inch, as a spectre is said to rise slowly from a tomb. At 
last, he arrived at too inconvenient a height for my exertions ; for 1 
expected, by perseverance, to gain my point by actually tiring out the 
holding muscle, and so getting out the tooth the moment it relaxed. 
However, the unhappy patient contrived to rise ; to meet him, 1 also 
elevated myself to my utmost erect position — then on my very tiptoes. 
Still, the gaunt pauper seemed to grow ; I actually appeared to draw 
him out like wire. J desperately mounted a low chair. It was too 
high ; I descended, having still my hold of him as tight and unrelaxing 
as ever. Though the sweat by this time poured off my brow, and the 
patient's face was red Jind bloated as a rising sun, he began to place 
cautiously one foot before the other in cramped onarch round the room. 
As he advanced, I retreated. There he was, with liis head firm on one 
side, as if it had been nailed to his shoulder, I could at that moment 
have died upon the spot, of vexation. The man could bear it no longer. 
I cried. ‘ Help me, pauper!’ for I began to hate him, and in my heart 
wished him safe back, tooth included, at his workhouse. In pure des- 
peration, worked up to frenzy by agony, Jie seized my ann with both 
his fleshless paws, and, with a tremendous wrench, out came tlie tooth. 

‘ Thank Heaven,* cried I, ‘here it is at last!’ showing the Enormous 
fangs to the ought-to-be-overjoyed man. He looked at it a moment 
with his great grey eyes ; then hastily rubbing the blood off a part of it 

wdth his thumb, he roared out, in a vjoice of Stentor,, / I’ll be d d 

if it ain't the wrong 'un !* 

“ Imagine my feelings at this moment — imagine me, after all my 
labour, hearing this announcement! Vainly did 1 endeavour to poke 
a pin into any part of the tooth to induce the furious man to believe it 
was a vile one — the obstinate pin would not enter the smallest cranny ; 
side, bottom, inside fang, outside fang — all in vain, whilst he continued 
his roarings — ‘ That ’s niy only good tooth — the only one that met on 
all iny jaw ! I’d £► rather you’d a pulled ’em all out than that ’ere !’ — 
I attempted to console him, that he would do quite as well without it ; 
that — (I was going to say paupers required no teeth) — it had every 
symptom of speedy decay. The more I argued, the more he solilo- 
quised about his loss, I knew not what to do. I would give him gin — 
I had none ; money, ditto. A bright idea struck me — I gave him 
a large wine-glass of pure spirit of wine, and, in order to sqothe him, 
I poured in‘soine laudanum. ‘ There,’ cried I as I held it out to him — 

‘ there ! drink that, my friend ; and though you have lost your tooth, 
some of these days I will make you ample amends ; but now swallow 
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this — it is for tlie beneiit of your gums.’ I’he bewildered man tossed it 
uif at a draught ; but the scene that followed, how can I describe it ? 
The burning spirit, getting upon his mangled gums, produced the most 
excruciating torture, making the former misery a positive pleasure in 
comparison. He put both hands to his mouth — he blowed, and he 
gasped for breath — his big, wild, glassy eyeballs rolled round in their 
orbits, or fixed glaring upon me, as that of the serpent upon its prey ; 
he could endure it no longer — dowm upon the floor, amongst the blood, 
regardless of ranges of bottles, he kicked and he plunged, as a galvanised 
dead man by the application of the most powerful battery. I expected 
all was soon to be over with him — that these were his last struggles ; 
for 1 doubted not that natui-e, under such violent exertion, must soon 
yield. 

“ Never was any hapless and bewildered lover of science in a more 
helpless or unenviable condition. If 1 could have called upon the earth 
to swallow me up, pauper and all, 1 should have been happy, and had 
iny shame and my misery sealed for ever. But to find myself the 
murderer of a fellow^-bciiig ! — to slay him, too, under false pretences! — 
when he had reposed confidence in me, seated himself wishingly at my 
desire, opened his ill-fated mouth — (O that it had never drawn breath!) 
—and, oh ! horrors ! to come to me to be slain ! I could not hide the 
corpse ; for now it lay motionless, and the eyes were firmly shut — no 
doubt closed for ever ! 1 looked for a moment upon the result of the 

employment of thc*last half-hour ; what a change had that short period 
wrought 1 How lucky should 1 be if it were in my power now to make 
it appear that the man died in a fit! But then there w^ould be an 
inquest on the body ; there would at once be shown his lacerated jaw ! 
But suppose he died immediately of apoplexy after the extraction of 
the same ? But they would open his body, aqd there were, spirits of 
wine — and, oh ! horrid to think of, laudanum ! 1 rushed out of the 

surgery, hurried with fearful strides up to my room, seized a pen, and 
wTotc the following hasty note, which J, as soon as I had changed my 
coat, left upon my table. 

“To Du. Howsiie. 

“The unfortiimitc man who lies dead upon the floor came to me in the 
agony of toothache, and insisted upon my extracting it ; I did so— -he then 
foil down in a tit — 1 gave him some spirits of wine to revive him ; but he 
groaned heavily, and ceased to exist. 1 assure you the man died of his own 
free will. But I cannot remain any longer under your roof, as from this 
day 1 forsake so horrible a profession. ^ 

“ In haste, 

“11 o'Clockf Monday.'" “Your late Pupil.” 

“ Having so far arranged matters, I ventured one more look into the 
ill-fated chamber of death, and to iny horror, there still, and stifler 
than ever, lay the body of my victim the pauper. 

“I sprang from the house, and ran headlong at the top of my speed 
from the accursed spot. Getting at length upon the mail, I Vas borne 
from the scene of my misfortunes fifty miles ere 1 dared to venture one 
timid glance behind. 
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** Scarcely knowing whither I flew, 1 stopped when the mail had 
arrived at its journey’s* end, and found myself to my great comfort 
near a relation of mine, of whose character 1 had heard little else than 
that he was a quiet, unassuming gentleman. Had 1 heard him repre- 
sented as a wild man, as an unchained wolf, I should have at that 
moment sought his protection, or prayed him at once to devour me. 
Towards his mansion I at once directed my trembling steps, was re- 
ceived with astonishment, which, in order to appease, I at once forged 
a most serviceable lie, which 1 adhered as adhesively to as my 
bewildered iinuginution, confused by my horrible deed, would allow.' 
Although this excellent relative entertained me with wonderful hospi- 
lity, yet he would frequently say, ‘ I cannot for the life of me un- 
derstand w'hy you travel with so little baggage ; you say you deter- 
mined to pay me « visit — now you must intend it to be a very short one, 
as I remark you travel with less luggage tlmn the generality of gen- 
tlemen.’ Thus did he search me ; at length, unable to bear it any 
longer, considering myself looked upon with an eye of suspicion by 
the whole household, 1 seized an opportunity when the old gentleman 
was alone, and disclosed to him the fact of my having deserted 
my profession — one that I abhorred — one that was more than any man 
with nerves short of iron could endure, and I ended by imploring him 
to allow me to remain his guest for a short time, to recruit, as I said, 
my shattered constitution. He lent a willing ear to all I had stated, 
and at the conclusion, (for 1 did not breathe a word About the defunct,) 
merely replied with an arch smile — ‘ I’ll be hanged if I did not say 
so ; I’ll be hanged if I did not guess as much — well, well, I’m glad to 
see you, my boy ; stay as long as you like, and make your life happy. 
You shan’t be a doctor — you shall be a farmer, that’s what you shall 
be.’ Thus did the good-natured old gentleman pour oil* into my 
wounds, and ale down my throat, and I grew more and more comfort- 
able every day, and almost forgot my melancholy affair altogether, 
when, lo ! one morning after 1 had been about a wqck or ten days in 
my retreat, I was struck dumb by hearing my uncle read in the Weekly 
Times the following : — ‘ Suspicious Death. — One of the most singular 
circumstances we have ever had the painful duty to record occurred on 

Friday last, in the town of . From what wt can learn, a pauper 

from the workhouse at left early in the day for the house of 

Dr. — , to get, as he said at parting, a painful tooth extracted. 
He had been absent several hours, when the doctor himself came to the 
workhouse, requeffiing a bier might be sent, as the man lay dead in his 
surgery. The doctor could give no account how he came by his death, 
as his assistant was at the time absent; but he supposes the man must 
have expired in a fit. What makes the case more singular is, the body 
appeared to have recently had a tooth extracted, as the mouth was half 
choked with blood, and a large grinder and the tooth-keys lay by the 
side of it on the floor. The circumstance has quite disturbed the town, 
from the mystery that hangs over it. The assistant, who, it appears, 
must be acquainted with the fact, has not since been heard of. A jury 
will sit upon the body to-morrow, (last Monday,) when, we trust, this 
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sin^'ular and suspicious event may be properly accounted for,’ Upon 
hearing this, my knees tottered and rapped hard one against the other ; 
the cold sweat of guilt oozed upon my brow ; the piece of food I was 
masticating stuck fast in my convulsed throat ; the room swam round : 
1 remember no more. Upon recovering again the use of my facul- 
ties, I found myself stretched upon a bed, my face swimming in 
vinegar, and all my relations around the bed. Yes, there they were, 
every one with their strained eyes fixed full and inquiringly upon me. 
I lost all command, and as I sank once more upon the pillow, 1 cried 
out in agony, ‘ I am the wretch ! * 


THE SERPENT OF MARTINIQUE AND ST. LUCIA, 

FROM THE FRENCH OF DR. RUFZ, 

(Continued from p. 316.) 

It is not in the neighbourhood of man's abode that the large serpents 
arc to be found ; if by any accident they do approach, they are soon 
betrayed by their own misdeeds and receive immediate punishment. 
At Martinique the largest Trigonocephalus is to be met in deep ravines 
of the forest. But what is to be understood by a large serpent ? what 
are its dimensions, its length and breadth ? Many persons affirm that 
they have never seen serpents of more than six feet in length. Accord- 
ing to M. Blot, their ordinary length is from four to five feet, and 
sometimes as much as seven feet, and from to 2 inches thick ; some 
have been known tg measurers inches in diameter. Moreau de Jonnes 
states, that in 1808, one was killed by Captain Desfoumeaux, on the 
Mome Cvlomb, which measured 6 feet, 6 inches, and 6 lines. Father 
Duterte says, that, in his time, it wjis common' to sec the sdi-pent of 7 
to 8 feet long, and of the thickness of a man’s leg. Father Labat, as 
usual, goes farther : he says (vol. v., p. 47). ** One thing that incom- 
moded the colony, was the immense quantity of vipers which overran 
the land, some of them being huge monsters, measuring about 25 feet 
in length and ij feet in diameter.” In another place, he talks of 
having had a narrow escape from a serpent, the body of which was more 
than 9 feet long and 5 inches thick. 1 have measured, at M. Dumont’s 
place, a serpent, killed in the quarter of Pamasse, which measured 7 
feet. In our day, it may be said, that the serpent is rarely found to 
exceed 6 feet in length. 

Here, serpents may be met with everywhere, from the deep forest to 
the saloon. On approaching the summit of Mount Pelee, M. Moreau 
de Jonnes killed an enormous serpent.* But the favourite haunts of 
the serpent are the cavities of rocks, and old hollow trees overgrown by 
parasite plants, as also the banks of rivulets and fields of abandoned or 

* Mouni Pel^e stands above the town of St. Pierre from 800 to 900 toises. 

According to HumboldL there are no serpents on the Cordilleras further than 
13,000 to 14|00 toises: for instance, none are found on the plains of Santa F6 
de Bogota. 
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neglected sugar-canes : ,M. Blot adds, the nests of birds, M’hcre the 
serpent squats itself after devouring the eggs or young birds, and bird-' 
cages, fowl-houses, and old dilapidated walls, as being the usual resorts 
of the serpent. It crawls in swamps under shelter of the mangrove. 
In short, the hushes, brushwoods, all ill-kept fields, may be pronounced 
its dominions. It makes no hole for itself, as do other animals which 
live in holes, but usurps the occupation of those already prepared by 
the rats and land-crabs, quite certain of not being dislodged. It is 
seldom that the serpent is to be found in the towns, unless carried 
thither. I have oite*\ heard mentioned the case of a person who was 
bit one night in the middle of Caylus-street, after a heavy fall of rain, 
which had w’ashed down a quantity of rubbish and fragments, and pro- 
bably the serpent along with them. In the same street, whilst con- 
versing one day with Mr. G., 1 observed something resembling a piece 
of rope on the ground, which proved to be a dead serpent ; and I 
learned that it was the spot where the grass for Mr. G.*s horses was 
usually deposited. And very recently Les Antilles (Martinique 
journal) recorded an accident which befcl Mr. D., who was bitten by 
a serpent while throwing into the rack some green grass that had been 
brought for his horses. The serpent glides pretty often into gardens 
and houses bordering on the country. In the country itself, it is found 
in the roofs of megass-houses, ajoupas, and often in the interior of 
dwelling-houses. It is said that the serpent appears generally more 
timid in such places, as if to dissimulate its presence. It is certain that 
we seldom hear of persons being bitten in their houses. Out of a thou- 
sand cases which 1 could cite, the following is remarkable : — A young 
negro ran to my brother one day, much .scared, announcing a serpent 
to be dancing in a room close by. My brother went to the spot, and 
found a serpent about 3 feet long struggling to get up through a crevice 
in the floor. This flooring had been renewed some five or six months 
before, when the ground had lain open and exposed for five or six 
days ; the serpent may have effected an entrance during that time, 
probably in pursuit of a rat, and got shut in by the laying of the floor ; 
so that it must have been walked over with impunity during six 
months. One thing to be wondered at is, that, with all the passion for 
witchcraft and mischievous practices which is said to prevail here, the 
serpent is never adopted as an instrument of vengeance. It will be 
seen that to procure this animal alive is a matter of no great difficulty ; 
but I have never heard of its being introduced into houses for any 
wicked design. Is*, required all tlie blackness of modern roman^ to 
imagine the horrible fable of Ata-Gull, who directed a serpent into the 
nuptial chamber of his young bride to produce her death. 

The serpent is in no wise inactive : it roves a good deal, not as a 
tourist, but in the character of a robber ; it moves, however, but to 
sojourn awhile in one place, where it may be found at different intervals, 
and "this it is which admits of its being hunted. The duration of its 
stay depends on the facilities presented for procuring its prey. As if 
with a consciousness of the horror which it inspires, the serpent prowls 
only by night, when it may be met everywhere, even in the middle of 
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roads that are most frequented by day. The eye of the serpent, 
as we will show on treating of its anatomy, is not provided with the 
membrane peculiar to that of other nocturnal animals.* 

Like all animals, the serpent has its preference for particular places 
of resort, and chooses those that are cool and shady. 1 have been told 
by a negro, that the serpent shifts its abode with the changes of season ; 
fixing on the summits of hills in warm weather and during rainy seasons, 
and descending into the ravines in fine cool weather. In times of great 
drought, the serpent is known to seek the borders of rivers. 

The Trigonocephalus is not a gregarious animal. In Martinique wc 
find none of those caverns crowded with serpents which are stated to be 
in Mexico and Peru ; nor do we find serpents twined together as are 
the vipers in Europe during winter ; but in the season of their coupling, 
it is not uncommon, when a male or a female Is killed, to find its mate 
about the same place ; this is the only social lien amongst the serpents. 
Sometimes the serpent abides on the branches of trees, though not so 
often as on the ground, since it is less of its head than of its footing that 
it could be careful there. It is nothing uncommon to find young 
serpents in the foliage of bushy -headed plants, seeking there a refuge 
from the numerous causes of destruction which threaten them. A 
negro of the Macarty estate, on which there arc many cocoa-nut trees, 
has told me that serpents have been at dilTerciit times found within the 
clusters of cocoa-nuts on the trees, whither they must have gone in the 
pursuit of rats. "If the serpent climb to the top of the cocoa-nut tree, 
it may say with the Squirrel qm animo ascendami Indeed, some 
persons metend that no obstacle is insurmountable to the serpent, and 
that it will glide up any perpendicular wall. 

The principal food of the serpent is the rat ; it forms the prey which 
1 have niDst commonly found in its stomach ; 1 have taken^as many as 
six rats at one time out of a serpent's stomach. Rats being great de- 
stroyers of canes here, 1 have been told that the Chevalier deP. preferred 
to have serpents in his canes, and that he good-humouredly styled them 
Iris troopers. Xfie same remark has been repeated to me by different 
planters, certainly not as the expression of a cruel sentiment, but as 
showing that the bite of the serpent may easily be guarded against dur- 
ing the operation of catting canes, and particularly as supporting the 
opinion maintained by some persons, as wc shall demonstrate hereafter, 
that in the majority of cases the serpent’s bite is without serious con- 
sequence. A planter of distinction at Guadaloupe, Mr. M. M., per- 
fectly conversant in the agriculture of both colonifti, has assured me, 
that under corresponding circumstances as to bushes and precipices, the 
rats in Guadaloupe caused ten times more damage on a piece of cancs 
than in Martinique. Hence, we see one useful purpose to which the 
serpents may be applied ; not that the Guadaloupians should desire to 
possess them even at that price, but it shows that the serpents ^have 


• At night, with the simple starlight, the scales of the serpent, even when 
the animal is of a dark colour, throw out a remarkable silvery glitter. It was 
by this that I once discovered a coil in the middle of the road. 
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their good parts, though it remains to be known perhaps how to employ 
them. Oh, man! when thou prcsumest to find fault with anything in 
the six days* creation, as appearing opposed to thy interest or contrary 
to thy wishes, rcmemherest thou not who it is that made it ? It is God ! 
— the good, the Almighty God — God, that cannot do wrong ; — Adore 
and seek.* 

The ser|)ent is also said to feed on birds ; its mode of fowling must 
be truly curious : instead of going in pursuit of the birds, it must 
attract, charm, and fascinate them by a marvellous sort of attraction ; 
and for this purpose, it would only have to place itself under some tree, 
with its mouth open and eyes fixed upon its victim, the poor bird being 
obliged to descend from its lofty perch and tumble into the living gulf I 
People generally, as well as poets, talk of this prodigy as if they had 
witnessed it ; but Mr. Baxton, a learned American naturalist, wdio has 
studied the character and habits of the rattlesnake, to which also this 
particular property is attributed, denies it altogether. He has seen, he 
says, ** battles between the serpent and the black woodpecker; but these 
were real fights, in which the bird defended the entrance of its nest 
against the reptile, as the hen defends its chickens.” Mr. Baxton saw 
in this nothing more than the effect of maternal love, that un fearing 
and reproachless affection which forms the most admirable feeling even 
of the human breast — simply an admirable devotedness. There is 
never, however, an observation so badly made as to he entirely devoid 
of truth. It is commonly known that some birds will, at the sight of 
certain animals, throw out cries of distress as if to call for succour : 
here it is the whitebreast, the sissie, the island nightingale, and the 
domestic fowl itself ; but often they are found to make the same noise 
at a cat, a dog, or any other animal hostile to them. M. de Cliateau- 
briand, wly), by the charms of his genius, has contributed more than all 
others to the credibility of this tradition, attributes the fascination to fear: 
“ Fear,*' says he, “ disables the legs of man ; wherefore might it not 
cripple the wings of a bird ?’* All animals dread the seypent : the horse 
starts and trembles at its sight, the cattle turn off and take to flight ; the 
cat, bold and cunning as it is, dares not attack it : there are some dogs 
more daring; I have heard recounted by more than one huntsman the 
stories of admirable combats which have tended to increase the more 
my fondness to this faithful animal. Father Feuille states, that in the 
woods of Martinique he was assailed by an enormous serpent, whose 
victim he must have fallen but for the interference of his dog, which 
m 

* The following has been communicated to me in a letter signed Joseph : — 

** 1 perceive that in your inquest you recite a popular story regarding tlie in- 
troduction of the serpent in Guadaloupe. Permit me to recount what was told 
me on the subject by the Baron de Clugpiy while he was Governor of Giiada- 
loupe. A planter of the quarter of Lamentin, whose canes had been ravaged 
by ra^s, fearful of being ruined by such devastations, and knowing that the 
serpents made a prey of rats, went over to Martinique in quest of the well- 
doing reptilb, ana let a few couples loose in his canes. But he was^not aware, 
that once the serpent had got its fill of rats, it would resign itself to their 
digestion. So that (added the humorous and -caustic Governor) all the ser- 
pents that were brought to Guadaloupe died of indigestion !'* 
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sprang on the serpent, and notwithstanding several wounds whicli 
caused its blood to flow, the dog never relaxed until it had torn the 
reptile into pieces. Fortunately its master could dress the wounds with 
the juice of the plantain tree, and the noble creature was saved. Why 
then is not advantage taken of this courageous instinct ? why arc not 
dogs trained up to hunt the serpents ? In Europe it is by man that 
the dog is taught to hunt game — the hare, partridge, stag, or wild boar. 
Who docs not remember having seen some old keeper followed by his 
canine pupils to the vrork of the sporting field ? (Oh, Chalons ! Vitry ! 
• Beaulieu! — Memory, avaunt!) Methinks I hear rcvsounding yet the 
voice which recalled Diana to order. — To prevent the dog from wan- 
dering, there must be employed the whip, the collar — nay, the gun 
itself — the whole a penal code. To bring up a pointer properly to its 
business, it requires at least three years of hard training — nearly as 
long as to form a lawyer or a doctor of medicine. I have not the least 
doubt, that if the necessary trouble were taken, pointers might be 
trained into intrepid hunters of our island serpent. 

Before swallowing its prey, the serpent, it is said, overlays it with 
saliva to facilitate its passage. The disposal and formation of its mouth 
are such as to admit thereinto bodies greatly disproportioned to the 
dimensions of that cavity. The jaws, composed of moveable bones, 
separate to an immoderate extent ; the throat and windpipe enlarge in 
proportion, so that respiration should not be impeded by the presence 
of voluminous lumfps of food, nor the animal stifled ; the opening of the 
tracheau artery is near the entrance of the mouth, behind the under 
jaw, without epiglottis, and remains constantly open. It is for this 
reason that the Trigonoccplujus is capable of swallowing large fowls 
and turkeys, Lacepede says that it eats cats, and that young pigs have 
been fountt in its belly. M. Morin has assured me that Ije took an 
opossum from the stomach of a serpent.* Several instances of a similar 
kind have been mentioned by other perso#i M. Bellevue Aubain has 
related, to such as would listen to him, the story of his having seen a 
young goat extracted from the stomach of a serpent. The following is 
still better : — It has been reported, that on the Gentil estate, in the 
woods of Cabaret, a brood of young turkeys having disappeared, some 
serpent was suspected of the theft ; a search w'as accordingly made, 
wliich led to the discovery of the serpent lying under a rock, surfeited 
and helpless — 

Lateqiie rcpletus 

Iiigluviem immensi ventris ^ 

Nigro ructabat in antro. 


• One of iny negroes brought me, one day, or e of the largest of the serpents. 
It had begun to swallow a good-sized opossum; the whole hind quarter of the 
opossum still hung without the mouth of the reptile, while the fore quarter 
and body, which were in the cesophagus, had been already softened. The 
whole was thickly plastered over with a viscous mucus. The jaws of the 
serpent wei;e distended to an enormous degree, and its natural length, which 
might have been about six feet, was reduced about one-half, llie animars 
body was of the size of a man’s leg, and only the tail retained its ordinary 
dimensions. The fact of the serpent shortening in length during the process of 
digestion has been long kiiowm. 
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The serpent was killed, and being taken the tail and squeezed, 
was made to disgorge a dozen of the young turkeys. This story would 
be no bad appendix to that of the labour of Mother Gigone. I repeat 
it as it was told me. 

Be this as it may, it is generally admitted, that the serpent, after 
swallowing eonsiderablc prey in this manner, undergoes a protracted 
^and painful digestion, lapses into a sort of digesting sleep, and while 
'in that state may be trod upon with perfect impunity. &ome add, that 
Vhile in this state the serpent emits a strong odour which often leads 
to its discovery. 1 have dissected a good many of the Trigonoccphales ; 
in its fresh state I have not found it to throw out any other scent than 
a sort of raw fishy emanation ; and even while it hath some rat half 
putrified in its stomach, no dlsagreoahlc odour is exhaled from the 
animal. It is true, after some days of putrefaction, the stench of the 
dead serpent is really insupportable, et sui generis, I'hero are negroes 
who pretend they can always scent out tlie serpent.^ This may de- 
pend on the variable pow'crs of the smelling organs of man. We know 
wliat marvellous things are told in this regard about savage tribes. It 
were most desirable that such was really the case here, that persons 
could be enabled to find out the serpent by the smell. 

If we proceed now to the analysis of the serpent’s digestion, we shall 
not be astonished at its being so slow'. — The serpent swallows its prey 
without any preliminary preparation in the mouth, cither by mastication 
or insalivation, 1 have not found in this animal any large salivary 
glands ; and its teeth are so small, it is evident they cannot serve the 
purpose of mastication ; they are but instruments to fix the food, direct 
it to the throat, and prevent its return ;<-*h(’nce these retainers are all 
laid backwards in an oblique direction to the throat. Properly speaking, 
there is nq real deglutition w'ith the serpent ; the alimentary mass is 
not gathered together and directed by the tongue ^ between the alimen- 
tary stuff and the tongue cord® the tracheal artery, which separates thenu 
The tongue, so to speak, is nothing more than a nervous thread, and is 
but a simple organ of taste. If it is a rat that has been swallowed, it 
is urged slowdy down the cesopbagus, in such a manner that its head 
reaches the orifice of tlie pylorus and is almost digested, while the tail 
is extended along the ccsophagus and is hardly touched. The stomach 
of the ser])ent appears to he without cardia, which accounts for this 
organ being capable of so great dilation at the expense of the oesopha- 


• Most certainly the peculiar properties of those serpents which are known 
to reveal their presence by the scent that jMroceeds from them, are not possessed 
by the 'rrigonocephulns. Naturalists notice the existence of small glands near 
the anus of the former as being the source of such emanations, as is the case 
with the Moschus mosc/tiferusy which secretes the musk. I have ascertained 
that these glands do not exist in the Trigonocephalus. Tliis analogy may have 
been falsely drawn from the rattlesnake, which is one of the reptiles whose 
approach is revealed by the odour which it exhales. According to other au- 
thorities, stercus serpentum bene olerCy faciU concedi postest. Does this diver- 
sity of opinion depend on the varieties of nature, or the fruitfulness of the 
human imagination? 
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*gus. The pyloric orifice is on the contrary well defined, and shows 
that there are two distinct periods in the digestion of the serpent, as in 
that of other animals. 

I have read and heard that when the serpents swallowed a hairy or a 
feathered fmitnal, the liairs and feathers not being digestible, were thrown 
out by a sort of regurgitation. I have not had an opportunity of test- 
ing this fact myself, but I consider it important. 

The serpent also feeds upon lizards, frogs, small crabs, but not t|^' 
large crabs we eat — indeed some authors look upon the large crab aspa 
destroyer of the serpent. “ Cancri serpentes ad Ephesiam rnctropolim 
forcipibus arripiunt et ad pillules tranare conantur." “ The crabs,” says 
Elian, “ near the town of Ephesus, seize the serpents with their claws 
and drag them into the swamps and marshes where they live.” More 
than one person has signalised to me the crab» known by the name of 
cirique as a successful warrior against the serpents. 

1 have in vain multiplied questions with the object of learning how the 
Trigoiioccphales master their prey — whether they envelop their victims 
in their folds to squeeze them to death, or kill with their poison and then 
swallow at leisure. The latter conjecture appears to be the most pro- 
bable, although many persons are of a different opinion, holding that 
flesh which has been poisoned by the venom of the serpent cannot serve 
for food, but would he instinctively eschewed by the animal. We shall 
proceed, in a subsequent part of our inquiry, to show how it has been 
proved by repeated experiments that the venom introduced in the digest- 
ing conduits of animals do not produce the same effects as when 
introduced under the skin, in the cellular tissue, by the sting of the 
serpent itself. Even though the poison swallowed by other animals 
should prove morial to them, it does not follow that it must he likewise 
the casi^to the animal which secretes it. There exists between the 
fluids of one body, a relation of consanguinity which renders them more 
tolerable one with the other. It freque^l^y happens that wc find fowls 
dead from the sting of the serpent ; aira, as the serpent is not at all 
afraid of the fowl, it is probable that the latter is only stung for the pur- 
pose of being afterwards devoured by the reptile. If any are found 
dead and not devoured, it may he accounted for by supposing — what 
happens to most hunters — that the fowl sometimes escapes wounded 
and is lost. In fact, it has not been demonstrated in the Hygciaii 
world, that the flesh of poisoned animals is to be feared, as has been 
vulgarly imagined. This opinion is a good deal narrowed by well-con- 
sidered facts ; and we have seen Governments twenty, times endeavouring 
to obtain an absolute solution of this point. “ There are persons,” says 
Lacepede, in spci^ng of the rattlesnake, “ who pretend that animals 
killed by its bite may be eaten with safety, in the same manner that 
savages live upon the game they kill with poisoned arrows.” 

Is the serpent herbiverous ? — I have already stated that I only found 
rats ill the stomachs of those serpents examined by me. I also some- 
times found in their throats small leaves quite distinct, and in their 
feculous matters I have recognised plaits of undigested leaves ; but no 
kind of seed, fruit, or herb is known to be sought by the Trigonocephales. 

2 H ? 
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SERPENT OF MARTINIQUE AND ST. LUCIA. 


Naturalists, however, describe several species of serpents as being herbi- 
verous. The serpent eats everything that hath life. It is even said 
that in countries where both exist, it gets the better of the porcupine, 
notwithstanding its armour. But does it also feed upon the flesh or 
carcass of animals not killed by itself? 

The solution of these questions touching the food of the serpent, 
appears to possess the highest interest ; for if there could be discovered 
any particular aliment which is sought after by this animal, and which 
might be poisoned as a bait, it would be one of the most powerful 
means that could possibly be employed for the destruction of the reptile : 
serpents would then be as easily got rid of as rats, wood-lice, and other 
injurious vermin. 

After showing the serpent to be so voracious and so great a glutton, it 
is but fair to allow that in other respects it presents the greatest example 
of temperance which exists in the whole animal kingdom ! It bears a 
total abstinence from food for several months ! (Attend well to this, 
ye who think that three days* fasting would kill you !) It is true, that 
after filling its stomach, with such prey as we have described, the ser- 
pent could not require to eat every day ; it takes time for digestion ; 
and it being an animal of cold blood, this process is much slower with 
the serpent than with animals of a warmer temperament. This fact, 
touching the patience of the serpent in bearing hunger or continuing 
abstinent, is placed beyond doubt by numerous experiments made 
without any difficulty. For instance — let a serpent be confined in a 
demijean : the captive animal will take no aliment, but, falling into a 
consumption, will proudly resign itself to death. 

From the testimony of many serious persons, I am forced to admit 
that the serpents devour one another; hence half- swallowed serpents 
liave been several times drawn from the belly of others — the devoured 
being often' as large as the devourer. I once killed a serpent four 
feet long,” says Mr. X., “ hung it on a bush ; on the following 
day it was not to be seen, my people soon afterwards killed another, 
when, what was my astonishment to find in its body my serpent of the 
previous day! JEfomo homini scppissime serpens f I know certain men 
who are perfect serpents on that point, without going to the regions of 
the anthropophagi to look for them. It is after a fight that the con- 
queror thus cats the vanquished ; — for the serpents fight amongst them- 
selves exactly as we do — sometimes for a female, at other times for an 
object of prey, or (who knows?) perhaps for a province — desiring to reign 
alone over some fn^d or forest, so natural is the passion of despotism ! 

Pro caesare pusnant 

Dypaades ct peragant civilia Delia cer^e. 

Luc. PuARS. nv. ix.** 

Since we are on the warfaring part of the serpent’s life, we cannot 
pass silently over the conflict which is stated to take place between it 
and rite courcsse, the common snake of the country {Coluber cursor'). 
According to tradition (I dare not ascribe it to actual observation), there 
exists an antipathy between the couresse and the serpent, which renders 
them mortal enemies. The victory rests invariably with the couresse, 
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notwithstandinpf “the inequality of arms. There are to be met here 
persons who will recount these combats as faithfully as ocular witnesses. 
One good lady, who is not credulous, has related some fine things to 
me on the subject. It is generally on the borders of a river that the 
hostile meeting takes place : the couresse waylays the serpent, seizes it 
by the middle of the body and drags it into the stream ; or else it is 
seen to quit the combat for the purpose of rubbing itself on some kind 
of grass, which heels its own wounds, revives its strength, and enfeebles 
the serpent. Moreau de Jonnes, who knows all, goes so far as even to 
indicate these marvellous plants by their botanic names : they are the 
milky stalks of the Euphorbia hirta^ Euphorbia pilulisera^ Euphorbia 
graminea. The combat is followed by a banquet — the couresse, small 
as it is, eats up the serpent, large as it is. It has been seen. — Livy is 
not more precise when he relates the combats of fhe Horatii and the 
Curiatii ; nor the Bible that of David and Goliath. Fortunate antipa- 
thy, were it but true ! the couresse would be for ^lartiniqiie the antidote 
of the serpent. Man is disposed to believe that, by a kind of antago- 
nism in nature, the remedy is always placed by the side of the evil. 

“ The serpents have for enemies, the ants, which devour it when it 
has recently changed its skin ; also the clibros (boa) and couresses 
(snakes), which kill the serpent by striking it on the head, and then 
swallow it. During this exterminating battle, which would appear to 
hold out the victory to the serpent, each time that the couresse receives 
a wound, it runs* off and rolls upon the leaves of the cotton or pied- 
poule, and then returns to the charge, and fights until the enemy sur- 
renders, Then the couresse swallows up the serpent head- foremost.” 
(Bcauce’s Notice sur Sainte^ijucie,y^ 

(To be continued.) 


THE CORAL REEFS AND THE I^ECENTLY-THREADED 
MAZES OF TORRES STRAITS. 

I saw the living pile ascend 
The mausoleum of its architects. 

Still dying upwards as their labours closed. — 

Slime the material — but the slime was turned 
To adamant by their petrific touch : 

Frail were their frames, ephemeral their lives. 

Their masonry imperishalne. All « 

Life’s needful functions — ^food, exertion, rest — 

By nice economy of Providence 
Were overruled to carry on the p 'occss, 

Which out of water brought forth solid rock. 

Atom by atom — thus the mountain grew 
A coral island, stretching cast and west ; 

Steep were the flapks, with precipices sharp ^ 


• M. Duchatel writes me — I have seen the combat of the iourcssc and 
the servient : the latter always retreats, whilst the other seizes and endeavours 
to stifle it in its folds. Wlien bitten, the couresse runs to a grass called cheveux 
hequh, upon which it rolls itself and then returns to the fight. 
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Descending to their base in gceuii gloom. 

(Iiusins few and narrow, and irregular, 

Formed harbours safe at once and perilous— 

Safe for defence, but perilous to enter. 

A sea-lake shone amidst the fossil isle, 

Reiiecting in a ring its cliffs and caverns, 

With heaven itself seen like a lake below. 

Compared with this amazing edifice, 

What are the works of intellectual man — 
llis temples, palaces, and sepulchres? 

Dust in the balance, atoms in the gale, 

('um))ared with these achievements in the deep, 

Were all the numuments of olden time, — 

Kgjpt's grey fanes of hieroglyphic grandeur; 

Her pyramids would be mere pinnacles, 

Her giant statues, wrought from rocks of granite, 

But puny ornafnents for such a pile 
As itiis stu])endous mound of catacombs, 

Fill'd with dry mummies of the builder worms. 

So sings Montgomery, w'ho leads his readers to .suppose tliat the 
formation of a coral island is the work of myriads of polypes, just as a 
honeycomb is that of a swarm of bees. But the bee builds her cell, and 
the bird her nest, according to instinct. They arc architects according 
to plans which they cannot vary. There is nothing of the kind in the 
construction of coral rock ; in fact, the polype has for thi^ purpose 
neither plan, nor labour, nor skill : the coral being no more its work 
than feathers can be said to be the work of a l)irtl,‘or that wonderful 
machine, the human hand, to he the production of its possessor. Coral 
is a calcareous exudation Irom the surface of a polype which secretes 
lime and carbonic acid from the sea, and it petrifies under the action of 
the wave, pursudiit to certain general laws, aecoiding to the species, 
lie formation of rock, in short, is the condition of coral life. 

Coral reefs arc principal Iv formed by a few species of the genera 
Porites, Astrea, and MilleptM. These reefs are classified under three 
distinct heads, viz. — 

1. Lagoon islands, or atolls. 

2. Barrier, or encircling reefs. 

;L Fringing, or .shore reefs, 

Laejoon Islands — Many intertropical islands, both in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, present the apjieaiancc of a vast ring of coral rock, called 
an Atoll. This ring is usually low, sometimes verdant, and with a 
dazzling white beach on the inside. On the outside it is washed by 
the foaming ocean ; and it contains in its middle a calm, bright, green, 
salt-water lake, sometimes more than forty fathoms deep. This circu- 
lar Atoll, or Lagoon Island, increases only on the outer edge, where it 
is unceasingly lashed bv the waves. Other kinds of coral, which are 
not reef-forming polype.s, grow in the inside lake. 

Barrier Beejs , — Ciuiceive an island like New Caledonia to be in the 
middle of ^the salt-water lake of a vast Atoll ; then the outside ring of 
coral rock will be termed its Barrier Reef. But, as the coralline animals 
which occasion such extensive changes in the ocean do not thrive well 
but in the vicinity of the Torrid Zone, we have the tropical coasts of 
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vast islands, such as New Holland, often girt at a small distance by a 
snow-white line of breakers, crowned here and there by a verdant islet, 
and marking the harrier of coral that separates the smooth waters of a 
lagoon-like channel from the waves of the open sea. 

Fringing or Shore Reefs differ from Barrier Beefs, in extending 
from the shore in comparatively shallow water where the sea is not 
turbid, and in not having within them a broad channel of deep water. 
But it is easy to perceive that these three kinds of coral formation pass 
into each otlicr. Thus the outside of a Barrier Kecf may often be culled 
• without impropriety a Fringing Beef, and a Barrier Reef is often the 
same as the coral ring which environs the lagoon of an Atoll. 

The most ordinary explanation of the remarkable form of an Atoll 
was, that it was the crater of a volcano which had risen from some un- 
fathomable depth of the ocean. But the enormous size of such sub- 
marine craters rvas too preposterous to he credited ; and the precipitous 
slope of both sides of a Barrier Reef was not to be expl. lined so easily, 
since it was difficult to comprehend why the coral polypes should not 
grow in all directions, provided the foundation rock was stable, and the 
animals could live at all depths. Besides, New Caledonia and many 
other islands presenting Barrier Reefs are composed of geological 
formations, tliat set aside every notion of their being volcanic craters. 
Mr, Charles Darwin (the scientific companion of Captain Fitz Roy in 
his voyage of discovery), seeing therefore the manilold objections to 
this old theory, has lately proposed another explanation of tlic facts. 
Accouling to him, there are many large tracts of ocean, without any high 
land, interspersed with reefs and islets, formed by the growth of those 
kinds of coral which cannot ^ive at great depths ; and the existence of 
these reefs and low islets in such numbers, and at such distant points, is 
quite inexplicable, except on the theory that the bases on which ihe 
coral reefs first became attached, slowly ami successively subsided 
beneath the level of the sea, whilst the polypes continued to grow 
upwards. Mr. Darwin therefore supposes a mountainous district, thrown 
up by volcanic action or otherwise, to be situated on a subsiding area. 

‘‘ If this subsiding area be under the ocean, the summit of the mountain 
ntay appear an island more or less conical. Now, as the island sinks 
down either a few lect at a lime or quite insensibly, we may safely infer 
from what we know of the conditions favourable to the grow' th of coral, 
that the living masses bathed by the surf on the margin of the reef will 
soon regain the surface. The w'ater, however, w ill encroach little by 
little on the shore ; the island becoming lower f»id smaller, and the 
space between the edg^; of the reef and the beach proportionally larger. 
The width of the reef and its slope, both on the outer and inner side, 
will have been determined by the growing powers of the polypes under 
the conditions (for instance, the force of the breakers and the currents) 
to which they have been exposed. It is evident, that a line drawn 
perpendicularly down from the outer edge of the new reef fco the 
foundation of solid rock, exceeds by as many feet as thcr» have been 
feet of subsidence, that small limit of depth at which the coral polypes 
can live ; the coral, as the whole sank down, having grown up from 
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a basis formed of other corals and their consolidated fragments. If, 
instead of such an island as we have supposed, the shore of a continent 
fringed by a reef had subsided, a great Barrier Reef like tliat of the 
north-east coast of Australia would have necessarily resulted, and it 
would have been separated from the main land by a deep smooth-water 
channel, broad in proportion to the amount of subsidence, and to the 
less or greater inclination of the neighbouring coast land.” 

It is obvious, however, that to make the published theory of Mr. 
llarwiu apply to the Great Barrier Reef of New Holland, two facts arc 
necessary to be proved ; namely, 1. This asserted slow and gradual 
subsidence of the north-east coast of Australia ; and 2.' That the reef- 
forming polypes cannot live beyond a certain depth from tlie surface of 
the ocean. Captain Blackwood, and the officers of his expedition, had 
kindly promised a friend to make such experiments as might bring tlfese 
two assertions — the truth of wliich is so essential fur Darwin’s theory — 
to the test of observation ; hut I regret to say, that various obstacles 
to such researches have occurred, so that the matter still remains corain 
jiidice, 1 subjoin an extract from Captain Blackwood ’s letter, as it 
contains other interesting information : — 


“IT. M. S, F/ijy 23rd September, 1814. 

“ Guing to Singapore. 

** We found the stone of llainc’s Island good, abundance of sliells for our 
lime, and a sound foiuultatioii for the building. Having these necessary ma- 
terials, we went to work with forty stout hands, and within four months we had 
forty-five feet of masonry run np in the shape of a tower ; having its diameter 
at base thirty feet, ditto at top twenty-seven feet, 'fliickness of the wall at 
base, five feet three inches ; thickness at top, three feet. This tower 'we sur- 
mounted with a substantial circular roof fifteen feet in hfught, making a total 
of seventy-five feet above low -water mark (including the height of the rock on 
which the tower is based), and, therefore, it is plainly visible at a distance of 
fourteen mites from the masthead of a ship. At this distance, according to 
measurement, w'e saw it constantly. 

We have been fortunate enough to have had no accident, and the prisoners 
lent us by Sir George Gipps worked admirably. Ince was Governor of the 
island, and in his glory among birds, fish, and shells. But, 1 regret to inform 
you, that we could not make out our experiments on the depth of living coral, 
owing to the dillieulty, and indeed impossibility, of encountering the surf and 
finding a convenient spot for cxx)erimenting. We have, however, laid down a safe 
track for the ships that enter the Barrier Reef by the beacon on llainc’s Island, 
to sail in towards the main land ; and 1 believe, therefore, that now very few 
accidents arc likely to happen, the high road and milestones being so accurately 
laid down. I could not get to New Guinea, for it was better to do little and do 
that little well. We arc now becalmed under a vertical sun, with our head 
turned towards Singf?<pore, where wc go to refit ; and then, the commencement 
of next year, we repair back to Torres Straits — cxait^e New Guinea and the 
adjoining islands, and hope to reach Sydney about June or July. All on board 
are well, but nearly tired of coral reefs. Nothing very new or various in the 
way of Natural History has been obtained this season, for the great part of 
which, indeed, we have been at anchor sixty miles from the land. We have 
had some good astronomical observations. An occultation of Venus was clearly 
visible wdth a pocket telescope at noonday, in 1 1 deg. South ; and 1 believe 
our results have been so satislactory in their agreements, that we may consider 
the beacon on Rnine’s Island as placed in long. 144 deg. 7 min. Kast, and in 
lat. 11 deg. 35 min. 50 sec. ; for this being an important point to determine, 
much pains were taken towards that result.” 
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It is the obvious interest of England that the Australian Colonies 
should be wealthy and prosperous. She consulted, therefore, her own 
objects in despatching an expedition to explore Torres Straits; but wc 
are, nevertheless, deeply obliged to her. Other expeditions of discovery 
have been sent out for the general benefit of mankind, and for the sake 
of increasing the common stock of human knowdedge ; but the mission 
of Captain Hlackwood was more peculiarly for the advantage of the 
Australian Colonies. Every one who has paid the slightest attention 
to the subject must be convinced that ere long a regular steam naviga- 
• tion will prevail between New South Wales and India — that our princi- 
pal communication with the mother-country must take place through 
this channel, and that even now the dangers of Torres Straits are as 
nothing in comparison with the perils which formerly attended every 
attempt to thread that labyrinth of coral. 

This, after all, is a beautiful world, did wc know how to enjoy it. 
Accompany me in imagination to some island in Torres Straits. Look 
at that rock on which the heavy surf is breaking ; how regularly it is 
covered with minute sculptured stars, in the centre of each of which you 
may discover a pore. Watch the minute atom of animated translucid 
jelly which marks the pore, and sec how it extends its tiny arms on 
every side; on the slightest touch it retracts them within the hole. 
That is the animal which occasions all those difficulties to the path of 
the lord of the creation over the tropical seas. By means of that 
gelatinous polype ’vast islands of rock are continually in process of 
formation amid the stormiest waves of the ocean. Indeed it is only 
where the surf breaks with its greatest force that the reef coral polype 
can be said to thrive. It hates a calm — your true reef polype having, 
like other performers of great deeds, a thorough contempt for the ease 
and tranqtillity which so often render officials fat, sleepy, and jipoplectic. 
— Correspondent of the Sydney Atlas, 


SKETCHES OF GRENADA SCENERY. 

To the Editor of ^^Simmonds's Colonial Magazine,'* 

Sir, — Tlic following “Sketches of Grenada Scenery” were originally writ- 
ten for the pages of “The Grenada Magazine and Mmithly Miscellany,” 
printed in this island some years back by Mr. William E. Baker, the then 
Editor and Proprietor of “The St. George’s Chronicle.” Considering that 
they are worthy of a better fate than that which they obtained in the pages of 
what proved a mere ephemeral publication — the Magazine not having existed 
beyond its third number — I forward them to you, in the hope that they may 
be favoured with a place in your “Colonial Magazine,” where they ^nay 
meet the eye of some of the many who occasionally visit our shortjs in those 
“leviathans of the deep,” the steamships of the 11. M. S. P. Company. Our 
scenery is not gineially known, and these “ Sketches” will be interesting to the 
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lover of the picturesque, should such be among our visitors, as they may prove 
to them what your many Handbooks*’ are to our Creoles. 

A Correspondent. 

Grenada, October 1845. 

Every part of the world, however small or isolated, has its peculiar 
sights and wonders, which may be explained, “something worth seeing, 
and perchance surprising.” 

Though few, according to the general remark, come to the West 
Indies to seek fortunes, yet many, in search of wealth or money, as 
much as those connected with the public service, make an occasional 
“ tour amongst the Islands,” as it is technically called. Now, for the 
benefit of all so circumstanced, into whose hands these Sketches may 
chance to fall, I beg to state that, with the exception of tlic Pitch Lake 
and Mud Yulcano in Trinidad, and that at present dormant in St. Vin- 
cent, “ the Grand Etang” in this island is “ the greatest lion” in the 
tour. 

The general appearance of Grenada, near or distant, is prepossessing; 
and the approach to St. George’s, the principal town, irom either side, 
is beautiful. From the north, after passing the romantic rocks and 
islets forming “ The Grenadines,” the towering evergreen hills and cul- 
tivated vales, intersected by tree-crowned ridges descending towards the 
sea and terminating in abrupt and picturesque precipices, ever varying 
in appearance as the vessel advances, raise ideas of the sublime, soft, 
and beautiful, and give a foretaste of the pleasures to he derived I’rom a 
closer inspection. From the south, the scenery, though tamer, is more 
soft, and has aptly been compared by Cojeridge to the true Italian. 

The appearance of tlie town itself, built on a ridge and sloping on 
one side \pvvards “ the Carciiage” or Harbour, and on the (Kher to the 
sea, is inviting ; — the objects most attractive being the Established 
Church, with its light and handsome spire ; the Presbyterian Kirk, with 
its massive and elegant tower; and Fort George, crowning the extreme 
point. All who land, even after a monotonous or long voyage, should 
not be so anxious to disi-mbark as to make tl\e attempt in “ the Bay,” 
should the surf be no obstacle, for, rowing round the Fort into the 
Carenage, by the short delay they will be gratified with the appearance 
of the large merchant vessels moored in line, the regularity ot tlic will- 
built wharves, and the magnificent buildings occupying them. The 
better part of the town is to the eye entirely English, and, with the 
exception of the^pavilioned roofs, destitute of chimneys, the traveller 
might fancy himself in a British town in tlie very finest day in July, 
although the period of his visit may be in December, 

From St. George’s there are but three roads leading to the interior. 
The first passes through “the Square” and “Fish Market,” (and, 
though the greatest thoroughfare, is not particularly inviting,) along 
the* sea-beach in a northerly direction. The second, called “ Lower 
Montserrat,” scarcely superior, leads to the south-east ; and the third, by 
far the most preferable, tow'ards “ Government House” and “ Richmond 
Hill.” The situation of the former, which is a handsoi»e andcommo- 
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dious building, is deliglitful ; conununding a view of part of the Town and 
Harbour, and the beautiful vales of “ Tempe,** “ Beaulieu,*' and the 
upper part of “ Beausejour,’* teiminated by the mountains on either 
side of the Grand Etang. Richmond Hill rises abruptly to a height of 
800 or 900 feet, crowned with comfortable banacks and extensive forti- 
fications, promising protection, or frowning defiance, as the case may be. 

To visit the Grand Etang, 1 would recommend the last-mentioned 
road, turning off to the left at the upper gate of Government House. 
This will place you at once on classic «»Tound — “ Mount Parnassus’* 
being on tlie right, and “ Teinpe's” verdant vale before and below you, 
with, 1 presume, the “ Pencus** meandering through it. Our lempc, 
liowcver, is not very poetical, but is certainly a very pretty sugar- 
estate — the works, mansion, and negro-houses forming as fine a picture 
as you arc likely to meet with in the course of your peregrinations. 
Those massive buildings for the manufacture of sugar, and that dear- 
delusive fluid — rum, form a pleasing contrast with the snug, comfort- 
able thatched cottages of the negroes, rising row above row, like the 
grades of an amphilbeatre, and half concealed by the orange, the man- 
goe, and the broad-leafed plantain. We must, however, descend, and 
proceed on our journey, along a road safe but rugged, passing “ Mount 
Gay” with its fantastic bridge, “Snug Corner” — not a misnomer, and 
“ Veiulomme,” where the spicy clove of the East entwines with the 
bright-red-leal'ed and yellow-podded cocoa of the West. If you are not 
“ pressed by Time,^’ make (iiic turn towards “ Annandale,” and take up 
a position opposite to that lomantic cascade, formed by the river Sou- 
lier in passing into its vallc}. At ibis moment, a giant of the bills has 
been swept down in the towent, and stands erect in the waterfall, 
stripped ojl' its leaves and branches — a blackened trunk ; the water, as 
it froths and leaps from point to point, gives so perfect an idea of the 
motion of the tree, that you might imagine an endless monster of the 
American Sea-snake genus making his ascent. 

To resume : — On crossing the limpid and cool Soulier, you arrive at 
the region of the arboraceous fern, which must be seen to be fully 
appreciated, and take leave of cultivation, darting amongst the abo- 
riginal tenants of the hills. The ascent from the fifth milestone, on the 
bank of the stream, to the sixth, is very abrupt and fatiguing ; but 
before you gain “ the mountain's top,” there is an acute turn of the 
road ; at this point take your stand, and declare where you have ever 
seen a more imposing view . The whole valley of geausejour appears 
at your feet ; “ Point Saline,” in the distance, stretches to the south- 
west, its eminences apparently levelled, and bearing no fanciful resem- 
blance to a huge crab’s-elaw ; “ Mount Moritz'” lofty cone is in the 
centre, and to the left, the perpendicular and tangled hill overlooking 
Vendomme. In your immediate vicinity the crimson blossoms of the 
Costus and Pitcarhia almost eclipse the less-paraded beauties the 
smaller Rhexias, whilst all around the bamboo waves its colossal 
plumes. The descent to “ the Post,” about half a mile, is gentle in 
comparison ; and here “ the Lake” breaks suddenly on the view. The 
extent is not great ; 1 should suppose about three miles in circuin- 
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ference : so it cannot be that, nor the appearance of the surrounding 
scenery, though grand, that strikes the imagination so forcibly. But as 
1 am describing, not moralising, I shall continue. 

At “the Post,” you will find the officers’ quarters and barracks of 
the Colony Hangers ; the former, neat and substantial ; the latter, 
formed of the produce of the vicinity, being wattled and thatched with 
grass, and very comfortable and safe where sudden atmospheric changes 
are so frequent. There is likewise a tavern, but not so well supplied 
as to warrant any party who esteems the good things of this life — and 
1 know of no excursion more likely to call the stomach into active 
operation — to go wholly unprovided. Prom a small eminence to the 
east, (in former times a telegraphic station,) a magnificent view opens: 
the highly- cultivated plains stretching from the base of the moui\tains 
to the sea — the rock-surrounded harbour of “ Grenville” — and the 
Grenadines, with their conical hills, far in the distance. The extent of 
forest, never yet subjected to the woodman’s axe, is another good text 
for the moralist. 

I here end this my first excursion. To me, it has been one of 
pleasure : and it is to be hoped that it will j)rove so to my readers, as 
it is not improbable that wc may take the road again. 

Viator. 


mp:teorology of isiew south wales 

FOR FIVE YE^RS. 

The following are some general results obtained from a careful review 
of the Meteorological Register kept at the South Head of Port Jackson, 
Sydney, from its commencement to the end of 1844, a period of four 
years and nine months. 


BAROMETER. 

A comparison of the monthly and yearly mean atmospheric pressure 
during the above period, computed from all the periodical observations 


collectively : — 

1840 1841 1842 1843 1844 

January .... mobs, 29*708 29*747 29*820 29*742 

Februarv.... „ 777 *880 *372 *864 

March „ *936 *904 *916 *845 

April 29*905 * *792 '826 *962 *879 

May -907 *893 *853 30*067 30*071 

June -882 *982 *871 29*916 29*980 

July *987 30 004 *856 *778 *875 

August *863 29*987 *921 *955 *752 

September .. *816 *863 *743 *751 -811 

• October .... *876 ‘849 *708 *813 *849 

• November .. *855 *784 *738 *765 *770 

December .. '821 762 *813 *771 *876 


Yearly means 29*878 29*861 29*822 29*865 29*859 
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Annual mean pressure calculated for each period of observation : — 




9 A.M. 

Noon, 

C F.M. 


1840 

April to December 

29*892 

29*879 

29*863 


I 

1' January to May .. 

29*836 

29*818 

29*809 


184 W 

8.30* 

2.30’ 



1 

A.M. 

F.M. 

Sunset. 

9 F.M. 

1 

i^June to December 

20*905 

29*881 

29*874 

29*899 

1842 


29*843 

29*806 

29*805 

29*832 

1843 


29*887 

29*849 

29*853 

29*873 

1844 


29*879 

29-843 

29*845 

28*869 


Tlie maximum and minimum of atmospheric pressure in each year 
occurred as follows : — 


1840- 

'Maximum 


30*270 on 

July 3 

, Minimum 


29*270 

November 11 

1841 

[ Maximum 


30*340 

August 31 

[ Minimum 


29*300 

February 27 

1842 

' Maximum 


.30*210 

June 28, July 15 

L Minimum 


29*210 

March 20 

1843 j 

[ Maximum 


30*350 

June 9 

[ Minimum 


29*213 

December 5 

1844 

i Maximum 


30*344 

August 1 

i Minimum 


29*224 

September 21 


From which it appears the extreme range of the barometer, during 
these five years, has been 1‘140 inch, and its mean range 1*0594 inch ; 
or in round numbers about one inch and one- sixteenth. 

Mean pressure summer and winter, i, e. upon an equal division of 
the year, and takins April to September inclusive, as winter months: — 



Summer. 

Winter. 

DifTercnce. 

1841 

29*803 

29*920 

0*117 

1842 

29*798 

29*845 

0*047 

1843 

29*826 

29*905 

0*079 

1844 

29*824 

29*895 

0*071 


^ THERMOMETER. 

Monthly and yearly Mean Extenial Shade Teini^erature, calculated 
from all the periodical observations collectively, during the years — 


1840 

Jiiiuiary .... no obs, 
February.... „ 

March ....... „ 

April 67*23 

May 61*56 

June 54*90 

July 54*32 

August 57*22 

September . . 62*87 

October .... 68*16 

November .. 70*02 

December . . 72*33 


Mean of Year 63*186 


1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

75*05 

70*79 

71*49 

69*36 

75*41 

70*92 

(>9*70 

70*43 

71*03 

69*07 

69*40 

69*06 

67*66 

61*46 

63*62 

60*31 

60*91 

57*46 

59*83 

58*66 

55*19 

54*55 

.55*01 

53*81 

52*98 

55*51 

53*99 

52*54 

56*24 

53*45 

54*61 

.55*06 

59*09 

59*90 

57*78 

57*06 

62*76 

63*47 

61 -OT* 

61*12 

69*81 

67*93 

67*38 

63*54 

69*75 

68*19 

68*88 

66*88 

64*656 

62*72 

62-73 

61*49 


From the foregoing table it appears that the mean temperature of 
April and October, which approximate to mid-autumn and mid-spripg, 
may be considered as nearly as possible the mean of the whole year. 
In England the month of October has been found, from a complete 
series of hourly observations, kept during the years 1833 and 1834, to 
furnish a mean temperature nearest to that of the year. This observa- 
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tioTi holds in all these years except 1840, when May and Septendjer are 
found to f^ive the nearest mean temperature. But the cause of these 
two colder months giving in that year the nearest to the mean of the 
year is attributahlc to, first, the absence of three summer months’ ob- 
S(Tvations in the latter calculation ; secondly, to the hours of observa- 
tion (nine, noon, and six,) then adopted, producing a result below the 
medium temperature of the twenty-four hours. 'Ihe year 1842 shows 
a depression of temperature below^ 1841 of about two degrees, which 
ohielly accrues during the first five months, some of which discover a 
decrease of five degrees ; and this is the more remarkable, inasmuch as 
the periods of observation in thovSe months of 1841 were nine, noon, and 
six, whicli, as before said, furnish a mcdiuiTi temperature below tliat of 
the twenty ^our hours. The year 1844 likewise shows a decrease of 
more than one degree below 1848, and this depression of temperature 
extends through all the months, except Feb., Aug., and Oct. 


Annual mean internal and external Shade Temperature, calculated for 
each periodical observation ; also the wet thermometer : — 


1810 — (April to December.) 



0 A.M. 

Noon. 

0 P.M. 

Internal. . 

.. 6.5*15 

68*60 

68-02 

External 

.. 61*76 

65*46 

62*88 

\\\t .... 

. . 59*82 




1841 — (Jamiarv to M 

ay-) 

Internal 

.. 71*20(5 

78*68 

72*07. 

External 

69*15 

72-026 

(58*86 

Wet .... 

66*124 




(June 

to Decemhei 

.) 


8 30 A.M. 

2 30 P.M. 

Sunset. 

Internal . 

. . 00-44 

66*02 

63- 18 

External 

.. 60-077 

60-:i5 

60*54 

Wet .... 


61*0.54 




1812. 


Internal. . 

. . 63-.58 

70-18 

65*24 

External 

.. 61*02 

67*58 

62‘(H 

Wet 


62-57 




1848. 


Internal. . 

. . 68*57 

67-81 

65*66 

External 

.. 61*87 

66-82 

61*98 

W^et 


62-01 




1844. 


Internal.. 

. . 62*84 

67-20 

64*98 

External 

. . 69*88 

65-66 

60*50 

Wet 


60-846 



9 P.M. 
01 ‘.Vi 
5771 


64*47 

60*26 


65*87 

60’40 


04*19 

58-96 


The max. and min. of Shade Temperature occurred as follows : — 

Maximum. Minimum. 

1840 90 deg. on October 9 45 deg. on July 20 

1841 97 ,, on November 24 42 „ on July 3 

f 101 „ on February 8 ) 

1 842 s 102 „ on December I >89 „ on July 1 

(lOO „ on December 12 j 

• 1843 90 „ on October 12 on August 3 & 81 

• 1844 98 „ on December 28 42 ,, on July 24 

N.B. — That these extremes of temperature are not obtained from a 
register thermometer : consequently, although the maxima may be taken 
as pretty correct, the minima cannot be so considered. 
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The following arc the mean external shade temperatures of summer 
and winter, on a division of the year as before : — 

Siiimner. Winter. Difference. 

1842 68*390 57*055 11*335 

1843 67*987 57*473 10*514 

1844 66*731 56*245 10*486 

Total quantities of rain registered as fallen, with the respeetive num- 
ber of days : — 

Inches. Days. 

1840 (9 months) .... 49 65 in 108 


1841 76*31 in 142 

1842 48*32 in 137 

18411 62*78 in 168 

1844 70*67 in 157 


Total 307*73 inches in 712 days, 

out of and comprehending a period of 4 years and 9 months, 1,736 
days. 

Two extraordinary falls of rain have occurred during this period, 
viz., one of inches, on 29th April, 1841, during heavy squalls 
from E.N.E. — E.S.E. ; the other, 20*41 inches, on 15th October, 
1844, wind between S.E. and S.W. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Elevation, 240 feet above mean tide level. 

Internal Thermometer, attached to the barometer, having the ball 
exposed. 

'Hie diameter of the barometer tube cannot be furnished, but the 
instrument is of the same st^indard as the barometer in use at the 
Paramatta Observatory. 

The Ex^rnal Thermometer is in a southern exposure, five ^'et above 
the ground, placed against the w^all in a small open screen of wood, 
which protects it from* direct and iiidire«; radiation, humidtty, &c., and 
at the same time admits a free circulation of air. 

Wet thermometer , — This observation is obtained by evaporation on 
the bulb of the instrument, which is moistened pro tern, ; and the ex- 
treme of depression after evaporation, is registered; the difference 
between the wet and dry thermometer indicating the condition of the 
atmosphere as respects humidity. 

The Main Gauge is cylindrical, six inches diameter, having a funnel 
lid, with sides two inches deep, then decreasing to a tubular hole of 
half an inch diameter, to prevent as much as possibfc evaporation and 
other decrease or extraneous augmentation ; it is placed on the ground 
in a perfectly open situation. 

The hours of observation were, 9 a.m., noon, and 6 p.m., up to May 
1841 ; subsequently, 8*30, 2*30, sunset, and 9. 

It is necessary to explain that the barometer used up to July 1843 
ranged lower than the one subsequently quoted from, by about *27 of 
an inch ; consequently, throughout the foregoing tables, all the*observa- 
tions prior to that date have been raised to the standard of the latter 
instrument. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE THBEIIATED AFRICAN 
ESTABLISHMENT AT ST. HELENA. 

BY GEORGE M'IIENKY, M.D., C.M.G., 

MEMBER or THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE 01‘ PARIS, LATE SURC.F.ON TO THE 
♦ LIBERATED AFRICAN ESTABLISHMENT AT ST. HELENA. 

^ (Continued from p. 26C.) 

Chapter V. 

Diminution of Sickness— Arrival of the Louiza — Thc^ Portuguese on hoartl— Death 
of nine Africans, in consequence of the practices of Ketishisin, during the Passage— 
My Removitl from the Julia— Distribution of the Slaves who arrived in the Louiza 
— The new Overseers mid Matrons, Huntlej' and his Wife, and Conolly — Mrs. 
Huntley’s Death — Tlie Surf — Arrival of the Marcianna — More Officials put on 
the Establishment— Stephen Pritchard’s Census — Eorination of a Station at Hu- 
nert’s Valley— Arrival of the Minerva — Captain Alvarez— Plan projected by the 
Portuguese Crew to carry off the Minerva — Kesignation of Overseers, and Expira- 
tion of the Quarantine. 

The sickness uhicli had been introduced by the “ Juliu” bad declined 
considerably in violence : the appearance of the people who survived, 
for many had died in consequence of their diseases, was improved in 
every respect ; they were cleaner, fatter, and stronger, and might now 
have been employed in some occupation^ had there been anything for 
them to do in Lemon Valley besides carrying off the provisions and 
water to the beach, to be conveyed from thence by the station-boat to the 
Andorinha’’ for the use of the sick and convalescent there. The 
limits of the station did not include any ground fit for cultivation upon 
which they could have been employed, w^ith the exception of tw'o little 
plots that belonged to Serjeant Browm and a widow Renton, a woman 
of ninety-five years of age, who preferred remaining in her cottage in 
the precincts of the station to removing, and these two plots wc could 
not expect them to concede to us. To obviate, however, the natural 
indulgence of the Africans in laziness, they were kept exercised as 
much as possible in sweeping the paths about the Battery, cleaning 
their dwellings and washing their clothes, and were encouraged to 
amuse themselves in singing and dancing every afternoon. These 
occupations were exceedingly useful in infusing a little activity into 
them, and the evening amusements contributed largely to the restora- 
tion of their lost spirits. 

The smallpox had scarcely been extinguished a week, when a fresh 
importation was brought in by the arrival of the “ Louiza,” captured 
by*H. M. brig “Brisk.” In combination with the infectious disease, 
the usual catalogue of maladies existed that constitute a slave-vessel 
a real, not fabulous, Pandora’s box. It was the first slaver 1 had seen 
that w'as full ; the “ Julia” had been emptied of her living cargo before 
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iny arrival at the station. There were 340 slaves on board, and the 
vessel’s burthen did not amount to 150 tons. 

It was my duly to take the muster of the people on board the 
Louisa,” in order to give a receipt to the prize-officer for the number. 
It is not perhaps generally known, that for each slave taken by the 
British cruizers, the captors are entitled to a bounty of £5, paid by the 
G(^rnmcnt after their adjudication by the Mixed Commission, or 
Vi^- Admiralty Courts. It is, therefore, necessary for the captors to 
be provided with a certificate of the number of slaves on board when 
the charge of them is given up by the prize-officer to the Colonial 
Authorities. It is a very difficult task to arrive at a correct muster : 
although aided by the British crew, who assembled the people on deck, 
and ariangcd them on each side of the ship, the males s^arated from 
the females, yet it was a long time before I ascertained the exact num- 
ber. This, however, I at length accomplished, by ordering first the 
girls to descend to the hold, tallying them off by tens; then the wo- 
men with their infants, and those who were childless ; then the boys, 
and finally the men. Thus was procured, not only the correct amount 
of the whole, but the precise number of cither sex, and the exact dis- 
tribution into adults and children. While engaged in this occupation, 
I could not help remarking how shocking it was to contemplate the 
multitude of wretches gathered on every side around me, who were so 
closely crownled together, that they appeared to form one dense black 
mass, organised add endowed with motion, but seemingly with only 
those symptoms to indicate the possession of life. 

Besides the British crew, there were about ten Portuguese, consisting 
of the captain and seamen, who navigated the “ Louiza” previous to 
her capture by the “ Brisk,” and one runaway soldier from the fort of 
Benguela. *Tlie Portuguese were not such desperate-looking ^dlows as 
might have been expected from their calling : in spite of J^avater’s 
doctrines, experience must acknowledge that as much guilt and sin 
may be concealed by a composed and amiable countenance, as exhi- 
bited by a grim and austere visage. The soldier had been attacked 
with the bilious remittent fever of the coast, and being disgusted with 
a military life, and afraid of the unwholesome climate, had escaped on 
hoard the “ Tiouiza,” and concealed himself in the forecastle among the 
sailors until they were far out at sea. lie was a regular spectre, as 
emaciated as any of the sick Africans, and as yellow as bile could make 
him. The Portuguese cook was a little squat man, dirty and greasy, 
the very heau ideal of his trade, in wdiich he was busjly engaged when 
I made his acquaintance : so intent was he in stewing up fish, oil, and 
garlic together, that he must have thought it the noblest occupation of 
man to be compounding indigestible messes for the human stomach. 

On board there were two other objects more interesting than the 
Portuguese. These were two little Negro boys, each about three years 
old, who had lost their mothers during the passage. To them j5[r. 
Roberts, the prize-officer, had been particularly kind ; and ih# urchins 
were so sensible of his protection being necessary to preserve them 
ftoni injury from the rest of the Africans, that they were continually 
voi,. VI. NO. 21. DECEMBER, 1845. 2 1 
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about him, testifying their fondness by many little caresses and man- 
ceuvres. Tlicy were .afterwards better known to the officials of the 
Establishment by the English cognomens of Bobby and Billy, and 
were always sprightly children and much beloved. They were subse- 
quently shipped off to British Guiana ; and it is to be hoped their 
extremely tender age would be a safeguard to them against the cupi- 
dity of the master they would tind there. ^ 

An extraordinary circumstance connected with the rites of fctislSm, 
showing the intense dread which it inspires, occurred on board the 

Louiza ” during the passage to St. Helena. Two negroes, rather 
advanced in age, and of a repulsive appearance, had, in the midst of 
the sufferings which they themselves in common with the rest experi- 
enced, conmved to inflict the still greater torments of this terrible 
superstition on their weak-minded companions. They had so worked 
upon the imaginations of their comrades, that nine, it Avas averred, had 
died in consequence of their diabolical practices. They were accused of 
employing incantations, of putting some deleterious powder in the food 
and water, and of even having recourse to a sharp-pointed nail, with 
which they pricked and stabbed their victims during the night, as they 
were then unperceived. 

I had enjoyed my comfortable quarters on board the Julia’’ about 
a fortnight, when a boat, rowed by two Lascars of the Marine Depart- 
ment, arrived at the station with a letter from the Custom-house, 
ordering me to evacuate the vessel, and give up* the charge of it to 
them. They were commanded to remain on board night and day, and 
to prevent any person from approaching it. At the end of a month 
their confinement on board was to cQpse, and the vessel was to be 
brought to James’ Town to be sold there by the order of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court for the benefit of the captors. Ousted® out of my 
lodging a second time in less space than a month, I resolved to en- 
counter with a magnanimous resolution my hard fate, and to put up 
with the accommodations allotted to me on shore, J got hold of an 
iron cot (bedstead) that had once belonged to the old St. Helena Regi- 
ment, and was now lying, in all the honours of rust, in a dilapidated 
outhouse. This piece of furniture, the only article of the sort that 
could be procured within the limits of Lemon Valley, was dusted and 
cleaned up, and conveyed to the fisherman’s hut, my future dwelling. 
The cobw’ebs were brushed off the walls, much to the discomfort of 
whole troops of spiders ; and the loose sandy floor was swept and 
watered, quite as much to the annoyance of myriads of fleas. They, 
together with legions of rats and mice, and a few lizards, had taken 
undisputed possession of the tenement, and were ejected with consider- 
able trouble, and not without paying me repeated visits for a long time 
afterwards, which 1 could have with pleasure dispensed with. A couple 
of rush-bottomed chairs, and a little ricketty table, which 1 had bor- 
rowed from Dirty Doll, and which, when I went to write upon it, 
became *^o agitated that 1 feared at times it had been taken with con- 
vulsions, completed my stock of furniture. There were so many broken 
panes in the windows, that if I ever laid my papers in the room with- 
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out a stone over them to keep them from moving, on the occurrence of 
the slightest wind they would immediately assijme the property of ani- 
mal organisation, and flutter and dance about, as if they had been 
haunted by the ghosts of the murdered Araignidae and drowned 
Coleopterae. 

The arrival of the “ Louiza** had disconcerted the regulations rc- 
sgpeting the disposal of the “ Julia,** and its removal to James* Town 
and sale were postponed. The Lascars shared the same fate as myself 
— were ordered to move out, but were nevertheless permitted to return 
direct to town without undergoing the three days* purification at Old 
Woman’s Valley, which certainly appeared something like an infraction 
of the quarantine laws. On the departure of the Lascars, a party of 
Royal Engineers were despatched, with all the materials necessary to 
put a between-deck in the ** Julia.** As they brought me no letter to 
inform me what they were sent to do, and as I had received stringent 
orders to permit no boat except the daily ration-boat to approach the 
station, I commanded the party to move ofl*. After remaining three 
hours undetermined whether to proceed on board the “ Julia,** or return 
to town, they at last embraced the latter alternative, and complained to 
the autliorities of my treatment towards them. Upon this, Captain 
Alexander, chief officer of the Engineers, accompanied by the Collector 
of Customs, came down to the station, and having informed me of the 
object of the workmen’s visit, and of that visit having been sanctioned 
by the Governor, I of course could no longer obstruct them in the per- 
formance of their commission : still, in obeying the commands of my 
superiors, 1 could not help remarking that the present measure was 
fraught with danger, inasmuch as the permission accorded to the Engi- 
neers to return to James’ Town directly after their w^ork on board the 
“Julia” Vas flnislicd might be the means of propagating smallpox 
there. This was the second instance of a violation of their ow'ii in- 
structions respecting the quarantine regulations by the Colonial Autho- 
rities. Fortunately no injury resulted therefrom. It could be wished 
that the same impunity always accompanied the observance of their 
commands. It was not, however, so ; and an instance will be adduced 
hereafter wherein their wilfulness was the source of much misfortune. 
This strange system of uncalled-for severity in the one case, and capri- 
cious relaxation of the regulations necessary to be observed in another, 
was what was complimented with the name of quarantine, more of the 
inconsistencies of which will be related in a future mart of this work. 

The plan I took to dispose of the slaves on boarS of the “Louiza” 
was the following, and I had much satisfaction in proving its superi- 
ority over the system adopted in the case of the “ Julia,” and of ever 
afterwards finding it effectual in arresting the progress of smallpox, 
and extinguishing it in the space of less than a month. The people on 
board were divided into three classes: — 1. Those who had been at- 
tacked with the disease at some former period, distant from the present, 
and who bore on their persons conclusive testimony of the* fact from 
the existence of pits and marks ; 2. Those who had never had the dis- 
ease ; and 3. Those who were at the time affected with it. The first 

o I 2 
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class was permitted to remain on board the “ Louiza,’' it having; been 
well scrubbed, and purified with the copious sprinkling of cliloride of 
lime. Having had tlic disease before, they ran little risk by their 
detention there. I would, indeed, have preferred, after having them 
well washed and cleanly dressed, to have brought them on shore at 
once, as I afterwards did in similar cases, always without incurring 
danger ; but at the present time there were no accommodations on 
shore for them. The second class I removed on board the “ .Tulia,” 
which had been well cleaned by the Lascars, and fitted up with a 
between- deck by the ICugiiicers, for their reception. Under no circum- 
stances except those of necessity W'ould 1 have allowed them either to 
remain on board the “ Louiza/* or to go on shore. l?y detaining them 
on board, they would have continued to be cxpo.sed to the disease ; 
and by locating them <in shore, they w^ould have carried the infection 
and spread it amongst the people already there. As any cases of small- 
])Ox broke out among them after their removal to the “ Julia," they 
were immediately detected by me at the daily muster and inspection 
which 1 held on board of each ship, and were forthwith sent to the 
“ Andorinha." As to the third class, they w'crc immediately trans- 
ferred to the Hospital-ship, }^y these simple means, the fresh cases 
that occurred were very few’, only thirteen in number, although there 
were as many as thirty -eight smallpox patients on hoard at the arrival 
of the Loniza.” The mortality likewise that took place from the 
disease on this occasion was very inconsiderable, dmounting to only 
eight. The contagion w'as soon lost among the people located on hoard 
the “ Julia,’* for the disease was always discovered in its premonitory 
stage, and carried off to the “ Andorinh.'u ” This w^as a happy state of 
things, that out of ii40 persons amongst whom smallpox raged wdth so 
much violence at the beginning, so very few new cases and trifling a 
mortality slioiild occur, afU r the arrangements I have described w'ere 
adopted and carried into operation. 

There were now tw'o vessels, the .Julia” and the “ J^ouiza,” both 
filled wdth negroes, in addition to the “Andorinha,” to look after, and 
uiy duties increased in proportion. Two overseers and a matron were 
sent by the Collector of Customs, who w^as, indeed, an excellent judge of 
the qualificatious requisite for the offices, but most unaccountably gene- 
rally chose persons wlio w’ere perfectly destitute of them to fill the si- 
tuations in the Liberated African EstablisliTnent. William Huntley and 
his wdfe were in.stalled in office on board the “Julia,” and .Fohn Conolly 
was put in charge of the “ Jamiza.” Jloth these men had been soldiers 
in the old St. Helena Regiment belonging to the East India Company. 
Conolly had been a drummer, and was not much liked, so report said, in 
that capacity by his comrades. He debuted in his new employment 
by getting drunk and keeping so lor three whole days ; and his conduct 
was so insolent, that 1 was under the necessity of reporting hirrr. H untley 
entered upon his duties with not much better behaviour; he was afflicted 
with the Same failing as Conolly, with respect to his fondness for liquor, 
but was not so violent and abusive when under its effects. His spouse 
w as sr rit, 1 sn]>pf)sf‘. to keep him company, to reward which tender con- 
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jugal duty the Custom-liousc allowed her 7s. Gd. a-day; and as Huntley 
himself received 10s. their combined salaries amounted to a nice little 
sum, quite suHicieut to support a small domestic establishment like 
theirs, without any children. For what other j)urpose she was sent it 
Avould bother the brains of wise Solomon himself to divine, for she 
was unfitted by age, and infirmities of all sorts, for the situation. She 
had but one faculty left, but that had been extraordinarily developed 
after the loss of all the others. It was an exceedingly loquacious 
tongue, that seldom ceased to talk, for wdiile sleep, in other women, 
would put a term to the exercise of that organ, as she seldom slept, 
there was but little interruption to her noise. She was a regular trooper 
at an oath, and for chattering she could beat all the parrots in the world 
hollow : the negroes must have thought themselves in their native 
woods while listening to her. Indeed she possessed in a high degree all 
those vocal accomplishments which have rendered “Mrs. Caudle” so 
distinguished a character. This peaceful talent, it was believed, had 
driven her husband to drink, who, afraid it would likewise drive him 
mad, had, as he confessed to me, coaxed her to accompany him to 
Lemon Valley in the hope of alfording her an opportunity of catching 
the smallpox, or some other disease, and thus get rid of her. llis ex- 
pectations were not disappointed — she died on board the “ Julia” about 
a month alter her arrival ; and as 1 was afraid she might have come by 
her death by unfair means, I opened and examined the body, but found 
nothing to justify ifiy suspicions. AVhen 1 relate that on one occasion 
she was locked up in a bunk a whole night in^ order that her garrulity 
might not disturb the festivities that were going on on hoard, where 
some more of the overseers and two or three Portuguese had assembled 
to have a regular symposium, some idea may be formed of the life the 
worthy pait must have led on board the slaver. We buried her about 
hall-a-mile up the valley, there being no smallpox at the time of her 
death on board the “Julia,” and therefore no interdiction, as there 
was in the case ol' Smith, to carrying her corpse on shore. A small 
quadrangular wall, about three feet high, built of rough stones, w’as 
erected to mark the spot. At the period of my leaving the island, three 
years afterwards, the simple monument existed, and probably still re- 
mains a conspicuous object to attract the passing stranger’s attention. 

It was the season of high surfs, and at times the sea would be so tur- 
bulent that it was impossible to go off to the vessels. Whenever a day 
of culm occurred, which was rather unusual, we took advantage of it, and 
put the water and provi.sions on hoard in quantities sufficient to last for 
several days. 

The cause of the high surfs that prevail at stated periods in hot 
countries has, I believe, never been properly accounted for. No phe- 
nomenon like it takes place out of the tropics. Imagine a line, distant 
about 500 fathoms from the shore, extending round the coast, being the 
boundary mark between the realms of peace and turbulence. *A11 
within the line towards the land is in a wild uproar ; long cihntinuous 
waves come rushing on in regular files, rising in a gentle ripple, but in- 
creasing in size as they approach the land, until they assume the mag- 
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iiitude of enormous billows, sweeping with terrific fury against every 
obstacle that opposes their progress, and breaking in wTcaths of foam 
against tlie rocks and stones of the beach. The moment before they 
break, they lift up their heads to a great height, bending and curling 
tbeir crests like some gigantic sca-inonstcrs ; a moment afterwards they 
are shivered and broken up into mountains of spray. Once their fury 
is spent, the back swell, .as it is called, draws the volume of the waters 
backwards, until from 50 to 100 yards of the bottom of the sea, which 
at all other times is covered with water, are exposed naked and dry. 
All this is accompanied witli a dreadful din of hissing .and boiling and 
rattling, so that the noise can be he.ard in the centre of the island, which, 
indeed, often shakes perceptibly with the shocks, as if some earthquake 
assisted with its terrors to augment the dre.ad commotion of the deep. 
’While this scene of elemental w'arfare is taking place along the shore, 
at a distance of 500 fathoms, the sea is perhaps perfectly calm, at least 
it is not necessarily agitated. The surfs that occur along the shores 
of Madras, and the islands of Polynesia, have acquired a sort of histori- 
cal reputation ; those of St. Helena have seldom been alluded to ; which 
io certainly rather singular, considering the number of strangers w’ho 
must have witnessed them, and the peculiarity of their occurrence 
around a small island in the centre of the ocean. 

lieturning one evening from the “ Louiza,’' w'c were overtaken by one 
of these violent surfs. Just as we expected a lull had taken place, and 
I had made a spring out of the boat to leap on shore, a dreadful swell 
came in, and the boat being moved away from the landing-place by the 
rowers, who plied their oars most lustily to get to sea before the waves 
should rush in and drive the boat on shore, instead of alighting on 
my feet, on the rock, as I should have done, I fell upon it, with my 
side severely lacerated against its projecting point. I wai stunned, 
and l.iy senseless until carried aw^ay ; and so violent was the initurc of 
the injury to the internal organs, that a profuse beemorrhage immediately 
ensued, followed by an obstinate attack of jaundice, .and it was more 
than eightecMi months before I recovered from the effects of the fall. 

A few days after this occurrence, the same boat was smashed to j)icccs 
by the surf, and of the three persons in it, John O’Connor, the overseer, 
and the two negroes, the former only saved himself from injury by 
throwing himself into the sea .and swimming until a lull took place, 
and the other two were very badly hurt. Marianne, one of the ne- 
groes, was renderec^ paralytic for months .afterw^ards, in his inferior ex- 
tremities, in consequence of a blow received on his back, from the prow 
of the* boat striking him there, when be wais thrown out, and both be 
and it were pitched by the violence of the waives upon the beacli. The 
other negro got the integuments about his eyebrow and forehead lace- 
rated in a frightful m.anner. 

The Jhitish crew and Portuguese were, by order of the authorities, 
detained three wx'eks at Lemon ’Valley, during which time the jovial 
society of •Mr. Roberts, the prize-officer, who took up his quarters with 
me ill the fisherman’s hut, was the source of great pleasure. Many an 
amusing anecdote he related to me ofliis adventures on the coast, where 
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he had been employed during the long period of eleven years. Ihe 
brilliant services he had rendered on several imminent occasions were 
appreciated by the Admiralty as they deserved to be, and on his return 
to England, which took place about a year afterwards, promotion, as 
well as prize-money, awaited him. Never did any sailor more gallantly 
earn both. The seamen, likewise, had lodged with the overseers on 
shore, and a friendly intimacy had grown up between them. It W'as 
therefore with feelings of regret that the overseers and myself witnessed 
their departure for Old Woman’s Valley, the locality ‘which w’as still 
adopted by the authorities to send the crew's of slave-vessels to, previ- 
ous to allowing them admission into town. Why could they not have 
been permitted at once to repair to Old Woman’s Valley, instead of be- 
ing first detained three weeks at our station ? It has been mentioned 
that no sanitory regulations w'ere exacted from the Lascars after they 
had been three weeks on board the “Julia,” nor from the Engineers after 
their visit for the purpose of putting a bctwccn-deck in that vessel ; 
why then could not the British crew and Portuguese of the “ Louisa” 
have been exempted from the observance ? I do not pretend to argue 
that an iinmuniiy from the observance of a quarantine should have 
been extended to the last, because allowed to the others, — but, that it 
should have been exacted equally from all, if not as a matter of neces- 
sity, at least as a measure of prudence and safety. While the sailors 
and Portuguese were passing away the period of their confinement, 
engaged, like the great Scipio (but not quite so contentedly) during his 
voluntary exile, in picking up the shells of the sea-shore, and collecting 
limpets, crabs, and sea-stars, and drawing monil axioms from the occu- 
pation, to soothe their spleen and chear their dreariness, the “ Mar- 
ciaiina,” another prize to the “Brisk,” arrived with 256 slaves on 
board. • ^ 

The most disgusting scene 1 had ever beheld during the whole period 
of my connexion with the Liberated African Establishment was pre- 
sented to my notice on tlie present occasion. I had to take the num- 
ber of the people, as usual, and, in order to ascertain it correctly, had 
to descend to the forecastle, a little place, large enough to hold about 
six persons with case, but which w'us now filled with fifteen smallpox 
patients, huddled together, with other accessories of a nature unimagi- 
nable and unmentionable. The excessive heat and horribly offensive 
smell exceeded everything 1 had ever before, or have since experienced ; 
a dissecting room was a garden of roses to it. 

On board of the “ Marcianna” was a passenger df the ovine species 
— a miserable lean goat that had been sickened by the pestilential atmo- 
sphere on board, and w as, like the negroes, sufltiring from the effects of 
dysentery. The poor animal dkd three days afterwards, in spite of its 
transference to the shore. 1 have alluded to this circumstance because 
I am convinced that the brute was killed simply from the inhalation of 
an impure atmosphere, and the other causes that engendered disease 
among the Africans ; they were the same deleterious agcnciefi and the 
same sickness that affected both. The sailors, who are proverbial for 
their kindness and attachment to animals, were very fond of this pet, 
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and attended it with care ; and the weather had not been boisterous dur- 
ing the passage, so that it could not have sickened and died from the 
want ot food, or from injury received from the rolling of the ship during 
storms. 

Without subjecting the prize-officer and the crew of the “ Marcianna” 
to the annoyances that would have resulted from a preliminary deten- 
tion at our station, "‘they were ])erniitted to remove at once to Old Wo- 
man’s Valley, and after their residence in that interesting spot during 
the prescribed ])eriod, they were, in quarantine parlance, allow'ed pra- 
tique, This was as it shoidd have been. It was necessary to exact a 
quarantine, for smallpox existed on board the “ Marcianna,” as avcU as 
the previous slave-vessels, and therefore the isolation of Old Woman's 
Yallcy was required; but it was certainly an improvement on the origi- 
nal system, not to insist upon the detention at Lemon Valley, which had 
been, indeed, a ridiculous farce, subjecting the crew to much inconve- 
nience, without attaining in the least degree the alleged object of secu- 
rity. Mr. Roberts and his party, then, had scarcely lelt Old Womairs 
Valley before the prize-officer and sailors of the “ Marcianna*’ arrived 
there. 

To take charge of the “ Marcianna,” Samuel Blake, a glazier, and 
Richard Young, a sawyer, were sent; but the one fell ill, and the other 
became frightened ; so that in a short time I was obliged to accede to 
their wishes to officiate on shove, and not long afterwards they resigned 
their situations. At the same epoch a few more officials were sent, 
altliough certainly not required. Mrs. Weller, a worthy substitute for 
Mrs. Huntley, and her two grown-up children, James and Joshua, 
were put upon the establishment. The first salutation J received from 
the new matron, was «'in interminable (Jescription of all the maladies 
with which she was afflicted: they compiised the whole catalogue of 
Cullen’s nosology, and many diseases besides unknown to him ; had 
she been affected with a hundreth part of the ailments she assured me 
she was labouring under, she would only have been a more worthy 
illustration than she was, of the judgment of the officers of the Custoni- 
liouse in her selection for the office .slie was to liold in the establish- 
ment. \\ ith respect to James and Joshua, they were more engaged in 
quarrelling with each other, than oceujdi d in ati) thing else. I’hey 
were naughty boys, so their mother assured them times out of mind, 
and quite as often promised them a whij ping for their misdemeanours. 
We likewise made the acquisition of Henry Knipc and Robert Mason 
about this period. • As in a lottery the greater part of the tickets are 
blanks, so in our establishment there were but few prizes ; hut among 
them Henry Kiiipe happened to be of the number. The second even- 
ing after Mason’s arrival, he took a bleeding at tlie nose; and as nothing 
could convince him that the lujeinorrhagc was not the smallpox, be 
became so excessively alarmed, that he too resigned bis situation. His 
detontion, with several more of the overseers, at Old Woman’s Valley 
after tliLU* resignation, wdll be described hereafter. Not content witli 
tlie addition of seven officials, six of whom were useless, the Collector 
of Customs despatched a further number of nine Portuguese to act 
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likewise us overseers. These had been brought to St. Helena by the 
“ Fantoine,” alter capturing the slaver “ Dous d’Abril,” to which they 
belonged. 'J’he employ nieiit of Portuguese slave-dealers in a public 
cstahlishnient ought surely to have been avoided under any circum- 
stances ; in the present case, when there was no use for their services, 
the establisliinent being actually burthened with salaried servants, the 
introduction of these bavterers and purveyors of' human blood was 
highly reprehensible. Over the very Africans they had torn away 
from their homes, and subjected to the sufferings of a slaver’s hold, and 
purposed to expose to the blood-sw'cats of the cane-field, they w ere now 
set to instruct as teachers, and conduct as overseers. These Portuguese 
too were rew'ardcd with salaries which would have been gladly accepted 
by honest Englishmen ; and why have given the preference to foreigners, 
even supposing their previous habits had not been incompatible with 
their present avocations ? This certainly must have appeared to the 
negroes something very like recompensing the Portuguese for their 
atrocities tow'ards them. 

Impressed with a belief tliat they could return to their rwitive coun- 
try from St. Helena, the Africans often effected their escape from the 
station, hoping they would find some way of reaching their homes. 
They generally left the station at night, availing themselves of the 
darkness to j^void detection ; for they, as well as the officials, were 
under the impression that strict orders had been given to the qaaran- 
tine guard, to shoot any person belonging to the station who might be 
found beyond its precincts. Complaints had been made, on one or 
two occasions, respecting these irruptions over the island by parties of 
Africans. They had committed depredations, it was said, and perhaps 
truly, on the gardens of the fanners ; and it was alleged, but 1 suspect 
not quite «o correctly, that they had stopped a young gentleman, and 
forcibly pulled him off his horse, and demanded money from liim. It 
is impossible to imagine wdiat improbuble conceptions would have been 
formed respecting the thieving and desperate propensities of the 
negroes, by the natives of the island, when returning after a “ feast of 
a devil and a flow^ of Cape wine,” had not a little tragical occurrence, 
which is just as well suppressed, taken place, that put a stop for 
a wliile to the erratic delusions of the Africans, and an extinguisher 
on the flaming imaginations of the inhabitants. Indeed, in the course 
of a short time, in the fancies of the last, the simple, timid ehildren of 
Africa, would have been converted into ferocious banditti ; the poor 
fawming, croucliing wretch, who had been in the habit of receiving with 
submission, and without murmur, the scourge of the cat from a vile, 
cowardly Portuguese, nearly as abject as himself, would have been 
made to assume, all at once, the undaunted courage of Dick Turpin, or 
any other notorious liighway robber. 

Among the inventions concocted at the Custom-house for the guid- 
ance of the Liberated African Establishment, the plan suggested by 
Mr. Stephen Pritchard^ the senior clerk and storehouse-keepar, to clas- 
sify the negroes by their heights, by the different marks on their bodies, 
and by the a])pellation of English names, w'as about the most ingenious 
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and useless. Stephen was certainly possessed of talent, if it consisted 
in an imagination to contrive impracticable schemes ; he was, however, 
troubled with so lamentable an inconstancy of purpose, that he would 
seldom give his plans, extravagant as they were, a fair trial ; but as 
soon as they would be carried into operation, he would annul them by 
the substitution of others quite as ridiculous. To judge by the constant 
changes in the regulations, it might have been supposed that tlie grand 
problem of perpetual motion had been discovered. These incessant 
alterations, however, consisted only in the shifting and changing of the 
Avheels of the machine, which had the cftect, not of continuing the move- 
ment ad injinilnnif but sometimes of accelerating it, at other times of 
retarding it, and in some instances of occasioning a dead stop, so that 
no regular work could be executed by it. Stephen w'as peculiarly 
happy in invention, but as remarkably infelicitous in practice. So very 
erudite and intricate were his ideas, that none hut himself could com- 
prehend their meaning ; and it is reasonable to suppose they would 
have been unintelligible to himself, had he been like anybody else, who 
has common sense. But he had no occasion for that commodity, for 
he possessed genius ; and had he lived in the palmy days of ancient 
Greece, there w'ould have been an addition to the limited number of 
her seven w'ise men. About all his actions there w'as something very 
extraordinary ; even his speech was pompous, and his words high- 
sounding : but, again, it was extremely unfortunate that the sound was 
generally at variance with the sense : the longest words in the English 
language, with an occasional plagiarism from the Greek and J^atin, 
were chosen by him in preference, to elucidate liis conceptions, without 
any regard to their adaptation. The nickname in which he prided was 
“ The Dictionary and indeed he might be likened to one, contain- 
ing lists of words of ten syllables and upwards, but without «ny expla- 
nation to them. 

To assist in carrying out Mr: Stephen Pritchard's classiheation, a 
two-fcct rule w'as sent us with due pomp and solemnity : one would 
have thought this rule w'as to be as w'onderful an instrument as I^ord 
Rosse’s telescope. 'J’hc Africans were called to a muster, and ten of 
the tallest of them were conducted away to the chief overseer’s room. 
They were measured, and their heights accurately ascertained ; they 
W’ere also baptised, w'itbout the ceremonies of the church. Many of 
them received appropriate names — as Jim Crow, Billy Blacky Sam 
Snow, Susan Sloe, Sally Sly, and Sukey Slut : others wxrc called after 
illustrious charactel-s — as Julius Caesar, Pope Pius, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Daniel O’Connell, and Walter Scott — not forgetting their uni- 
versal godfather, Stephen Pritchard. All this was very easy ; hut it 
began to be a far more difficult matter to describe and classify the dif- 
ferent marks and spots on their bodies, whether occasioned by tatooing, 
or the result of wounds or sores. The wliole science of mathematics 
w^ould not have furnished terms to define with precision the complicated 
figures inscribed by tatooing on their skins. 1 began also to be afraid 
I slumld exhaust the English Dictionary for words to explain the cha- 
racters of tile hieroglypliics depicted by accident or disease over every 
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part of their bodies, and that I should bo obliged to ivrite to friend 
Stephen for the loan of his Greek and Latin Lexicon. Just imagine 
the difficulty of describing every pit, mark, and cicatrix occasioned by 
confluent smallpox, or an individual who is left disfigured by the dis- 
ease from head to foot. Well, after going through twenty negroes the 
first day, and about fifteen the next, 1 had to give up the job as im- 
practicable. It would have beat Hercules — the cleaning of the Augean 
Stable was nothing to it. 

Stephen Pritchard, however, was not so easy to he put off; so, find- 
ing that one plan would not succeed, he quickly adopted his usual 
practice of inventing another to attain the end. He enlisted the ser- 
vices of a tinsmith, and got a number of flat circular bits of tin struck 
off, numbered from 1 to 500, with the letters m, w, b, and g, on them 
in small text, to distinguish the sexes and the ages, and witli the addi- 
tion of the initials of the cruizers in Roman capitals. I’hus, a tin with 
W W on the top, and an m below, with the jiumber 20, denoted that 
the ticket belonged to a man whoso number was 20, and who had been 
captured by the “ Waterwitch.** In like manner, a large B stood for 
“ Brisk,” an F for “ Fantome and so on for the rest of the cruizers. 
These tallies, as they w'ere called, were elegantly suspended from the 
neck by a hempen cord, about the thickness of a finger ; and \vhcn thus 
decorated, the Africans looked a little worse thdn with their bead neck- 
laces and copper rings. They seemed to be a little suspicious, at first, 
at the investiture 'of these ornaments ; and no wonder ! for the cord 
naturally gave rise to unpleasant associations, and they could never be 
reconciled to their use, on account of the edges of the tins cutting and 
scratching their flesh. I havedoften been obliged to consent to a negro 
laying them aside, owing to their irritation on the skin, bringing out 
erujUions. • I began to felicitate Stephen on having solved ih^; enigma 
of a classification ; but about a month afterwards I examined all the 
people at a general muster, and found that one-third of them had lost 
or thrown away their tallies — another third had made exchanges, the 
men with the women, and the girls with the boys — and of the remain- 
ing third, a great part >vcrc worn, not on the neck, but on various other 
parts of the body, and not a few had been converted, by hammering 
and beating, into knives and spoons. How often do the best-laid 
schemes end in disappointment ! I have heard it said, when the news 
of the failure of the tin-tally scheme w^as brought to Stephen, he was 
quite overcome with vexation. Hinc iUce lachrymal! 

The Africans who had arrived in the Julia” having now thoroughly 
recovered from sickness, and become hearty and strong, it was an ob- 
ject with the Government to remove them to some other place, where 
they might be employed in some useful labour. Having been located 
on shore ever since their arrival, and never been allowed communica- 
tion with the slaves of the “ Louiza” and the “ Marcianna,” there w^as 
no fear of their spreading the infection of smallpox among the inhaA)it- 
ants of the island, for it was now some weeks since the last •case had 
occurred among them. Their removal was beneficial by affording room 
on shore for the others, who were rather closely confined on board-a- 
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ship, and by giving an opportunity to the people of St. Helena to se- 
lect from iinion^ them wliatever servants they might require, thus saving 
the expense of their maintenance to Government. J^et me arid, also, 
that their removal was of advantage in relieving their minds of tlie sus- 
picions created by their long detention ; they could not imagine for 
wliat reason they were kept so long in confinement, and as they could 
not be made to understand the nature and the usefulness of a cpiaran - 
tine, they were often distrustful respecting their future destination. 
Another station was formed at Rupert’s Valley, about a quarter of a 
mile from James' Town, and a little to the east, and thither were the 
negroes removed, 

Rupert's Valley possesses a little more pretension to be dignified with 
its appellation. It may be designated a vale, for the mountains that em- 
brace it assume not the rugged and steep character of precipices, and there 
is a greater extent of ground, wddeh is also more level than at Lemon 
Valley; but the absence of vegetation, for nothing but a few saline 
plants will grow’ on its sterile soil — the desolation and dreariness of the 
place, and the want of w-ater, were great objections against its adoption 
for a station. Here, however, soimt barracks had been erected for the 
accommodation of soldiers, and as they were capable of containing 200 
negroes, in the way they were usually lodged, they were cm})loyed for 
the purpose, and the valley was given up for the use of the Liberated 
African Establishment. At the formation of this station a surgeon was 
appointed, ^Ir, Henry Solomon, who w'as likewise Ircalth-ollicer, to at- 
tend to 200 healthy negroes who were sent there. Resides the surgeon, 
there was a large complement of clerks and o\erscers and matrons ; so 
numerous were the officials that were jdaced there, that the Collector of 
Customs must have been considered at the time, by all parties seeking 
situations, as an object extremely worthy of payir.g their cotfrt to. 

On the IGth Marcli, the “ Minerva’’ airived w ith 310 slaves, likewise 
suffering from smallpox, but, as regarded dysentery and scurvy, in a 
much healthier condition than the preceding slave- vessels. The 
greater part of the slaves were Congos, whose language w'as new, and 
therefore unintelligible to me, although J was able at that time to con- 
verse with the Beiiguelas. ’J'hey were diflerent Irom these last in many 
respects were smaller — if anything, uglier; but they appeared to be more 
reconciled to their situation, for they were not so morose and melan- 
choly. There was a negro on board, engaged in an occupation 1 did 
not expect to meet with in a slaver ; he was making hats in imitation 
of European straw* hats, out of the split leaves of a species of palm tree; 
many a shilling he subsequently earned, as he was really clever at the 
business. Another man presented himself to my notice on hoard. He 
had an enormous lump on the u])pcr part of his back, occasioned, as he 
said, by ha\ing been flogged with a rope an inch thick. This proved 
to be an abscess, which, after it had been discharged, became converted 
into a large ulcer, exposing a great portion of the shoulder plate, as 
black as ebony, and completely detached from the flesli around. This 
man, of course, died, and his death may be attributed to tlie punish- 
ment inflicted on him ; the rope, owing to its weight and thickness, 
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having literally bruised, contunded, and mortified, skin, flesh, and 
bone. 

To prove the unsuccessful nature of the Slave-trade, at times, the 
case of Signor Alvarez, the captain of the “ Afinerva,’* might be cited.- 
lie was the commander, previously, of both the “ Andorinha” and the 
“Julia;” but when these vessels were captured, had contrived to make 
his escape. He was not so fortunate on the present occasion, having 
been taken with a large Qomj^emcnt of slaves, whose value at the 
Brazils, had he succeeded in conveying and selling them there, would 
have amounted to a considerable sum. This “ Minerva” herself was a 
very respectable vessel for a slaver, and might be valued at a few hun- 
dred pounds. When we take into consideration also the loss that 
Signor Alvarez must have sustained by the capture of the “Andorinha” 
and the “Julia” by the British cruizers, the Julia being full of slaves, 
and most of them belonging to him, we must conclude that there exists 
some very great attraction in the business ; else, after so many misfor- 
tunes, he would not have been easily tempted to embark again in such 
ruinous speculations. The attraction, however, which the trade presents 
is very great, and consists in the holding out of enormous profits, if 
successful. Signor Alvarez was considered to be still a rich man, in 
spite of his losses ; at least such was his reputation at St, Helena, where 
he experienced no difficulty in obtaining an advance on his bills on Rio 
de Janeiro. Nothing daunted, either, by what had taken place, he ex- 
pressed his dctermniation to continue the traffic, assuring us that one 
successful voyage w’ould be a compensation for all he had lost by the 
late captures. To have judged the man by his appearance and man- 
ners, no conception could have^been formed that he was the instigator 
of the horrible scene of drowning on board the “Julia,” and the author of 
the wholesale suifocation on board the present vessel, allusion,to which 
shocking circumstances has already been made in the third chapter. 

After being detained three days, not at Old Woman’s Valley, as 
heretofore, for the purpoSe of purifying infection, but on board the 
“ Alinerva” in the midst of the smallpox there, the British crew, to- 
gether with Signor Alvarez, who by some means or other had become 
a great favourite with the English sailors, and his Portuguese cook, 
were allowed to land at James’ Town directly from the vessel, without 
even their clothes being required to be previously washed. From the 
libre pratique accorded in this instance, it might be imagined that the 
station had ceased to be in quarantine ; but not so — for, about the 
same time, the three days* separation at Old Woman’s Valley, as will 
be described, was exacted from several of our officials, who, annoyed at 
diflercnt circumstances that bad happened, had sent in their resigna- 
tions : besides, the confinement to which we who remained at the sta- 
tion were subjected was as close and severe as ever, and ceased not 
until six weeks after the perfect cure of the last case of smallpox on 
board the “ Alinerva.” This was another instance, and a most glaring 
one, of inattention on the part of the Colonial Authorities t« quaran- 
tine regulations — and this instance too, most luckily, was unattended 
with any evil consequences. 
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In the mean time, Richard Mallet, a sailor, 'who had just been dis- 
charged from the civil hospital, after ten months’ detention there for 
the cure of a loathsome disease, was sent to take charge of the “ Mi- 
nerva.” Most of the Portuguese crew were remaining on board w'hen 
Mallet arrived. The British captors, it appears, had not taken the 
precaution to dismantle the slaver. The spars and sails were still on 
board, there was plenty of provisions and water, and the vessel was in 
a fit condition in every respect for continuing the voyage to the Bra- 
zils. Thither, it seems, the Portuguese had determined to take her. 
There were none on board who could have opposed their undertaking, 
but a w’eak and sickly being, whom it would have been an easy affair 
to overmaster. The chain cable detached or cut, and the sails bent, 
during the darkness of night, before dawning light they might have 
been many a mile away out of sight of the island. Some of the 
negroes, who understood Portuguese, had overheard, however, the plot 
which was brewing, and on the night it w'as to have been put in exe- 
cution informed Mallet of it. Still, had the Portuguese been resolved 
to carry through their plans, there was nothing to have prevented them. 
Mallet could not have left the ship to announce their escape, for the 
only boat belonging to the station was on shove, and the vessel was 
too far off for him to have swam to land, or to have been heard had he 
endeavoured by shouts to give alarm — besides the liability of his cries, 
if heard, being mistaken for the uproarious songs of the negroes, as they 
often danced and sang during a large portion of the night. So intimi- 
dated were the Portuguese, however, at this unexpected discovery of 
their intentions, that they had not the heart to make the attempt at 
escape, easy as it might have been ; ^nd as a boat was despatched 
for them the next morning, they left the “ Minerva,” much to our 
satisfaction, if not their own. ^ 

About a week after the arrival of the “ Minerva,” when sufficient 
time had elapsed to enable the Africans to recover from the surprise 
created by their late capture and the novelty of their present situation, 
it was highly diverting to witness the gaiety that seemed to animate 
them. Drawn up in rows, they would sing for hours together without 
moving, beating the cadences of the music with clapping of hands, or 
the shaking of calabashes half filled with sand. At other times, they 
would follow each other in long files, and promenade and march round 
the deck, dancing and capering like young goats. Towards evening 
they would indulge in their favourite figures ; the fandango and the 
war-dance would then be the principal source of amusement, and these 
gay, thoughtless creatures were the same who but a month ago were 
exposed to the tortures of suffocation in the hold, and lost so many of 
their companions in that catastrophe, perhaps amongst them tlie fond- 
est relations and the most esteemed friends. Well may the race be 
accused of insensibility. These occupations, ' however, w'ere not the 
oniy means at the disposal of the Congos for the purpose of enabling 
them tOif)ass the time pleasantly. In the billets sent for firewood, as 
they consisted of timber from broken-up slavers, they discovered a 
number of copper nails, and from these they made fish-hooks to catch 
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mackerel with, and very passable rings for the decoration of their 
females. 

The deck of the “ Minerva ** was converted into a smithy, and round 
the galley fire, might be continually seen bands of sable Cyclops, heat- 
ing bars in the fire or beating them out to the required shapes ; the 
copper bolts serving for anvil, hammer, and likewise material from 
which the articles were manufactured. The rings constituted not 
merely ornaments, for being worn on the wrist and ankles in pairs, and 
sometimes larger numbers, they served likewise all the purposes of 
castanets, and made really not inharmonious music with their jingling 
in the diflerent steps of the dance. Their hooks being made of differ- 
ent sizes, they were able to catch with them fish of all sorts and dimen- 
sions, from the small fry to the full-grown sandspear. Many a whole- 
some dish their industry thus procured them. At that season the fish 
were schooling in myriads in the bay ; after the fry the bonitas would 
come skipping and bounding, the albacores would rush with the speed 
of lightning after the mackerel, and the porpoises dart on the flying 
fish. Numbers of sea-birds, attracted to the place, would catch the 
flying fish — started from the waters by their finny pursuers, or wheeling 
round and round to watch their prey, would dart with unerring pre- 
cision, and secure their share of the spoils. The sea and sky seemed 
alive with animation ; the whirring of the flying fish, the scream of the 
cormorants, the splash of the albacores, and the puffing and blowing of 
the porpoises, all Hictokened the desperation of the actors in the terrific 
game of life and death. 

One of the most pleasant and successful piscatorial excursions I ever 
made w^as alongside of the “ l^Jlinerva,” fishing for bonitas. A rod and 
line are used for the purpose, the former made out of a stout bamboo, 
and the letter of a hard twisted cord, not above six feet Jn length. 
Some fry are dipped for with a hand-net, and one of the fattest and 
liveliest being selected for bait, is hooked through the dorsal fin, and 
drawn over the surface of the water, in the same manner as you play 
the fly in angling for trout. Presently, the bonitas, attracted by the 
motion, will come dashing and leaping at the fish. When hooked, the 
bonita is thrown into the boat by a jerk of the rod. In this manner I 
caught two dozen in less than an hour one day ; and as several of them 
weighed more than 20lbs., some idea may be formed of the boatload 
that is occasionally procured by a few hours’ toil. The sport is ex- 
cellent, and was always highly relished by the negroes, who w'ere pro- 
vided by it frequently with the means of feasting anTl revelling for days 
together afterwards. 

1 have already alluded to the resignation of their situations by seve- 
ral of the overseers. Lieutenant Matthew O’Connor, who was clerk 
and chief overseer, and his wife, who was matron, W’ere the first to give 
up their berths. As they always lived in Lemon Valley, they did not 
require to suffer the penance of a three days’ pilgrimage to Old Wontan’s 
Valley. On the present occasion, Fuller, Ross, and Welslj were the 
persons who emigrated to that delightful “ El Dorado.” They were 
followed shortly afterwards by five out of the nine Portuguese who had 
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been put upon the establishment. The others preferred renuiining to 
accompanying their comrades ; Joseph, Marco, and Manvel stopped at 
Lemon Valley, while Theodore was removed to the station at Rupert’s. 
The third party who visited Old Woman’s Valley on the same errand 
as the others consisted of Young, Blake, and Mason. Such were the 
changes that took place among the odlcials of the establishment in the 
interval that elapsed between the arrival of the “ Minerva” and the 
expiration of the quarantine. 

That day so ardently wished for at length arrived. By the beginning 
of April I was enabled to announce to the authorities the disappearance, 
for the fourth time, of the smallpox. That disease had been extremely 
mild on board the “Minerva,” as, indeed, it had been among the people 
of the “ Louisa” and “ Marcianna;” very few deaths were occasioned by 
it, and the last case having been cured, it was with much pleasure I 
indited the epistle that intimated the welcome intelligence. It was re- 
ceived wdth as much delight as communicated. The inhabitants were 
relieved of a great oppression ; the terror which had seized them was 
no^v fled ; they felt as if awoke from a slumber that had been long 
troubled by a hideous nightmare ; in fact, they now felt secure, and there- 
fore happy. A probationary period of six weeks was ordained as the 
term during which every chance of infection might be supposed to be ex- 
tinguished, and the cessation of quarantine was appointed to take place 
on the 23d May. Without any further incident worthy of narrative, 
that day at last came, and quarantine ceased, to the inexpressible joy of 
us all — Colonial Authorities, natives of the island, and inmates of the 
establishment, whether officials or Africans. 


• EXPORTS OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

A comparative statement of the principal articles exported from 
Hobart Towm and Launceston: — 

1843. 



Hobart Town. 

Launceston. 

Wool 

(J0f)3 bales - ■ - ♦ 

7899 bales 

Oil 

949 tuns .... 


Whalebone 

45 tons .... 


Bark 

208 tons .... 

344 tons 

Flour 

81 7 tons .... 

1723 tons 

Wheat .... 

14345 hush. .... 

221547bu8h. 

Barlfy .T.. 

3133 bush. .... 


Oats 

1.330 bush. 



1844. 

* 


Hobart Town. 

Launceston. 

Wool 

0829 bales 

8746 bales 

Oil 

1 74‘^ tuns 

...... 221 tuns 

Whalebone 

57 tons 

1 ...... 7i tons 

Bji rk - 

78 tiips 

...... 852 tons 

Flour. ..... 

1129 tons 

1926 tons 

Wheat .... 

18292 bush 

272905 bush. 

Barley. . . . 

1 ] 98 bush 

8654 bush. 

Oats 

3240 bush 

- 35895 bu.sh. 


— //. T. Observer. 
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COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 

COFFEE. 

We are indebted to a commercial bouse in New Orleans for the 
following 


COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OP COFFEE IN THE YEARS 1832, 

1841, AND 1845. 


Brazil 

J ava •• •» •• 

Cuba and Porto Rico • • 

St. Domingo .. 

British West Indies •• 

Sumatra \ 

Mocha, Bourbon, &c. / 

Ceylon and British India •• 
French and Dutoli West Indies 
Laguayra and Porto Cabello 


MILLIONS OP POUNDS. 

1832. 

1841. 

1845. 

80*6 

156*8 

180*0 

403 

112*0 

100*0 

56*0 

56*0 

25*0 

44*8 

33*6 

30*0 

24*6 

13*4 

12*0 

44*8 

13*4 

11*2 

15-0 

10*0 

6*7 

6*7 

10*0 

17*9 

67 

6*0 . 

13*4 

22*4 

20*0 ' 

329*1 

432*2 

408*0 


Increase of produce from 1832 to 1841 (nine years) 103*1, or 31 per cent, 
per annum. 

Suppose the increase to be the same to 1845, the produce would be 4927. 

In 1832, 1841, 1845, 

The stocks in Europe were .. .. 123*2 111*8 165*8 


CONSUMPTION. 


Holland and Netherlaiicfs •• 
Germany and Hortli of Europe 
France and South of Europe 

Great Britain 

United States 

British N. American Provinces. 


90*7 

112*0 

125*0 

7V7 

89*6 

100*0 

79-4 

89*6 

950> 

235 

33-6 

40*0 

45-9 

100*8 

11*2 

120*0 

15*0 

310*2 

430-8 

495*0 


Increase from 1832 to 1841 (nine years) 126*6, or 41 per cent, per annum. 
Increase for four year^58*2, or 31 per cent, per annum. 

Stock in Europe, January Ist, 1845 .. •• •• 165*8 

Ditto in United States 40*0 

Production for 1845 408*0 


Supply for 1845 • • S 

Consumption 495*0 

Probable stock, January, 1846, for world 118*8 
Or about three months' consumption. 

In addition to the above we might add, that the import into New 
Orleans this season is 3,800 bags Cuba, and 167,000 bags Rio, against 
52,800 bags Cuba, and 161,000 bags Rio, last season. 

The whole export of poffee from Rio to the United States is 150,000 
bags less this season than the last, and the import from Cuba almost 
entirely cut off. 

YOT . VI. — NO. 24. DECEMBER, 1845. 2 K 
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ON THE VEGETABLE ORIGIN OF BASALTIC COLUMNS. 

Br CAPT. CHARLES MORTON, R.N. 

(Resumed from vol. v. p. 2C9.) 

Astronomy displays to out wondering minds, the myriads of stars, 
suns, worlds, a million times bigger than our earth, which, at the Al- 
mighty command, revolve in endless space; we are irresistibly impressed 
with a conviction of the unlimited extent of His creative powers. Globes 
seem to have issued from His hands with all the facility and rapidity with 
which the happy child commits to the winds his brilliant but evanescent 
soap-bubbles. Were it not as vain for the human mind to speculate upon 
the origin and nature of the nucleus around which our visible globe 
is formed, as to imagine a beginning or an end to matter, time, or space 
— we might, from the nebulous appearance of some of the heavenly bo- 
dies, be disposed to fancy that our own earth in its embryo state was 
merely an inflated bubble ; that, receiving the divine command 
or stimulus to consolidate and expand to perfect matmity, imbued 
with the property of maintaining and appropriating, to its own growth 
the accumulations which the luxuriant animal and vegetable kingdoms 
of remote ages had absorbed from the vapour of the atmosphere and 
ocean, and fixed in their own structures, it had, like the mighty cotton 
tree, the giant of tropical forests, expanded many hundred million 
times beyond the bulk of the original seed, or atom, fronj which it 
sprung. TFor, where the lowest coal formation now is, there, most as- 
suredly, the surface of the earth once was; and in all the works of crea- 
tion yet unfolded to human research, we invariably find the most 
stupendous results produced by the most simple means. Minute seeds 
expand to mighty trees — the gigantic iguanoclon, a lizard sixty or 
seventy feet long, was once a fluid confined within an egg-shell. How 
then shall vain man, seeing where the surface of the earth once was, 
presume to deny its obedience to the general laws of expansion which 
wc find so universally in operation? 

However this may be, it is evident that in endowing human nature 
wdth powers adequate to trace causes from effects, the Almighty intended 
those faculties should be exercised, as well in the contemplation of the 
wonders of creation as of other matters. It is, in fact, by the contem- 
plation of Ilis works that w^ arrive at the best knowledge of our 
Heavenly Father. AVith this conviction, and the belief that we are all, 
according to our abilities, bound to assist in unravelling tlmse mysteries 
which still shroud subjects susceptible of rational solution, I attempted, 
in a fonijer article, to procure for regularly-jointed and articulated Ba- 
saltic Columns, now pronounced by geologists to be of volcanic forma- 
tion, the admission of a vegetable origin. I have, as yet, confined my 
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remarks to regularly- jointed anti articulated columns, more particularly 
to those of Statfa and the Giant’s Causeway, which 1 have endeavoured 
to show are the petrified relics of the enormous bamboos of a far-distant 
age. This fact accorded, as I conceive it ultimately must be, I shall 
perhaps be prepared to claim for the vegetable, as well as the animal 
kingdom, still more important features in fixing the vapours and waters 
of the atmosphere and ocean, than hitherto accorded to them. I may 
hereafter attempt to show the propriety of tracing the stupendous 
basaltic columns of continuous, instead of jointed shafts, to the various 
tribes of cocoa-nut or palm trees of ancient worlds. Instead of conjur- 
ing up central or submarine volcanoes for the origin and upward protru- 
sion of the basaltic columns whic]| ascend the steep cliffs and crown the 
summits of the most lofty mountains in Scotland, perhaps it might be 
more easy and rational, more in accordance with the beauty and simpli- 
city of the means usually pursued by the Almighty, to conceive those 
mountains to have been formerly clothed with enormous trees of the 
cocoa-nut or palm tribes, the luxuriant vegetation of those remote ages 
when Scotia, through the greater obliquity of the ecliptic, glowed beneath 
the verdure of a tropical sun. For, howevi r we may differ as to the 
cause of a tropical climate, none can deny the fiicL ol a high temperature 
having once prevailed, even in the polar regions, where ice and snow 
now reign. The remains of palm trees, of elephants and crocodiles, attest 
the fact ; andTt is certainly more consistent to extend to remote ages a 
cause we know to Ifavc been in operation for these last three thousand 
years, than to attribute the greater temperature to central fires or 
volcanoes, which have failed to produce such effects since history could 
be relied on, and to which no « rational man now attempts to ascribe 
the high temperature of the present tropics. 

Where ifhcqui vocal evidence of igneous influence presents itself, 
spontaneous combustion, the lightnings of heaven, the electric fluid 
might furnish, in the absence of positive proof of volcanic agency, 
abundant sources of heat to account for the charred or igneous appear- 
ances recorded. 

The same power which is known to have converted the haystack into 
a mass of flint, which fuses metals, converts vapour into hail, and 
generates meteoric stones in the clouds, might surely, without any 
great stretch of the imagination, be admitted to have reduced the 
luxuriant foliage and cabbage tops of these enormous palms to the 
matter which, under the title of Basaltic Columns, crowns with a dome 
or cap the summits of many columnar mountains. 

The Basaltic Whindykes which traverse the coal-measures imagined 
by geologists to have been protruded upwards by volcanic agency, 
through the coal formations, and other strata, arc perhaps equally 
attributable to a vegetable origin — to extensive ranges of luxuriant 
trees of tropical growth, wdiich, by the agency of water and electricity, 
have been converted Into enormous mineral ramparts, dams, or break- 
waters, in comparison with which those of Cherbourg and Plymouth, 
the pride of France and Britain, sink into pigmy insignificance. 

The vegetable, as well as the animal kingdom, has evidently per- 

2 K 2 
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formed important functions in the construction of the mighty natural 
dams, locks, and flood-gates with wdiich the waters have been alter- 
nately pent up and shut out, till the full amount of strata requisite to 
render the earth a suitable habitation for man had been deposited. 

These are, indeed, wonders to contemplate with religious veneration, 
to exalt the mind of man. The ivhole work of creation excites our 
most intense surprise and admiration ; the unity and design, the good- 
ness, power, and wisdom of our Heavenly Father pervade the whole, 
and impress us with the greatest gratitude and awe. The smallest in- 
sect, and the largest animal, while partaking the luxuries of life — the 
most diminutive plant and the most stupendous tree, have evidently 
been alike employed as chemical hjjoratorics, in fixing the exhala- 
tions from the earth, the vapour and w^aters of the atmosphere and 
ocean — perhaps in condensing, consolidating, and expanding the em- 
bryo w'orld into the present beautiful arrangement of strata, so admirably 
adapted by a bountiful Providence to disclose to the view, and 
render its mineral treasures available to the industry and happiness of 
man. 

The present crust of the earth has been formed by the successive 
accumulations of past animal and vegetable kingdoms, the chemical 
laboratories employed by our Heavenly Father, in condensing and conso- 
lidating an atmosphere once perhaps, like the comets, of almost im- 
mtamrable extent. 

I now return from these speculative digressionfj, to the immediate 
object of my Labours, to endeavour to dispel the mystery which, from 
the creation of man, has hung around the magnificent columns of the 
Giant’s Causeway, and other similar formations, by disseminating the 
simple fact, already alluded to, that in these extraordinary structures, 
“ rivalUny in their articulations, the work of the most bkilful wasem,*' 
we behold the petrified relics of the stupendous bamboos of a far-distant 
«agc! — 1 am not unconscious that in these renewed attempts to establish 
this simple, yet beautiful truth, I incur the risk of drawing upon me 
showers of ridicule — for I am not ignorant that what the most dis- 
tinguished philosophers but a few years back maintained to be produced 
hy water ! is now, with still less reason, attributed to fire! that the 
most splendid autliorities of the day (“o// living geolo^ists^ according 
to Bnckland ”) now maintain, that the columns of the Giant’s Cause- 
way, and other similar basaltic formations, are of volcanic origin ! 

AVith the deluge, minor floods, central, submarine, and superficial vol- 
canoes at commancC the geologist sweeps away at pleasure whole moun- 
tain districts, to leave a solitary hill, a column, or even a stone — or if 
this seem too arbitrary, he is armed with the unlimited powers of vol- 
canoes, not only for the upward protrusion of isolated hills and columns, 
but whole mountain ranges are thus upreared. In vain do the vertical, 
or beautifully-bending columns of Scotland, Italy, Ireland, and France, 
in silent eloquence maintain their vegetable origin— however graceftilly 
curved and beautifully articulated the columns, however vertical or 
highly inclined the strata, they have, according to the geologist, been 
thus nprrared from the horizontal position, in which they were origi- 
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nally deposited, or vomited forth in torrents of molten lava from vol- 
canoes ! To convey some idea of the abrasive violence of antediluvian 
waters, and the prodigious ejecting powers of volcanoes, which geolo- 
gists summon to their aid, to account for basaltic formations, I may 
remark that the Isle of Sky, 50 miles long, and 20 broad, covered with 
basalt in many places a thousand feet deep, and Mull, with its enormous 
mantle of the same material, are represented as the two foci, from which 
tlie antique lava has spread over the whole district of the Trap isles ; 
thus assuming that instead of islands, the land was once so continuous, 
that the lava from these imaginary volcanoes could freely spread itself 
around. The basaltic group of hills iii Ireland occupy an area of 
boo square miles, at an average depth of 545 feet ; a solid mass, geo- 
logists remark, of magnificent dimensions. Such prodigious vomitings 
forth of molten lava, in these small districts, would indeed have been 
terrible to behold, and yet they form but fragments of the extensive 
basaltic formations of the globe. Those who wield such mighty power, 
wherewith to astonish and amuse their readers, leave the poor humble 
advocate of simple nature but little chance of being heard, or heeded ; 
yet some secret power urge.s on my pen, and bids me not despair of 
ultimate success. 

It is true that Imsaltic columns are sometimes fouad in the neigh- 
bourhood of volcanoes, and that the lavas which have flowed in sti earns 
amongst some of those in France resemble, in chemical composition, 
the columns from Uie fused debris of which they were in all probability 
formed. But the excrements scattered amongst our fields arc in 
chciiiicul composition allied to the grass on which the catllc fed, and yet 
we do not, on this account, attribute to grass an animal instead of a 
vegetable origin ; nor should *we, because volcanoes have in some in- 
stances bui'st forth in the neighbourhood of basaltic columns, ascribe 
to them a volcanic instead of a vegetable origin. 

Accordingly, though deeply impressed with a conviction of the gra- 
titude and respect due to our distinguished geologists for the numerous 
beautiful truths they have revealed to our view, 1 am nevertheless 
tempted to doubt the correctness of their conclusions, to deny the 
volcanic origin of regularly-joiutcd, and bamboo-articulated, basaltic 
columns. 

I am not aware that any traces of volcanoes have been found near 
the Giant's Causeway ; nor do I believe, as already remarked, that one 
single stratum of such articulated joints has ever been formed from any 
of the numerous torrents of molten lava ejected ffbm Mount Etna, or 
from any volcano of which we have authentic records. The fact stated 
by Sir William Hamilton, of having found the fragment of such a joint 
ejected from the crater of Vesuvius, may merely prove that volcanoes 
feed upon the vegetable kingdoms of former worlds, I am, however, 
sufficiently acquainted with the terrible effects of volcanoes to know 
that they may readily destroy such columns, upheave coral reefs or 
islands, which the myriads of pigmy architects employed gould only 
build to a level with the ocean which furnished them with the means of 
existence, and uiatcrials for construction ; but however high the autho- 
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ritios which recognise such destructive agents, as the means employed in 
the formation of these beautifully-articulated columns, 1 dare not 
add my humble assent to what appears to me so perfectly in- 
comprehensible. Buckland and Cuvier, those bright ornaments of 
science, of England and of France, might with equal propriety have 
maintained the volcanic origin of the fossil remnants of the monstrous 
antediluvian animals, as that of tbe magnificent columns of the Giant's 
Causeway ; for the most colossal of these mighty relics of a former 
w(nlJ do not hear so great a disparity in size to the bamboos of the 
present day, as the gigantic antediluvian lizard, the iguanodon, sixty 
or seventy feet long, does to our diminutive reptiles of similar tribes. 
The articulations of the columns are as precisely similar to those 
of the bamboos (semispherical tenons, with corresponding sockets, or 
mortices) as the bones of the iguanodon are to those of our lizards. 
Besides, the general laws of crystallization arc, in this instance, opposed 
to the Platonic theory. If torrents of molten lava had, on cooling, shot 
into such enormous crystals, immense spaces would necessarily have 
been loft between them ; for instead of crystals forming in close contact, 
tlu'y are, from obvious necessity, known to diverge more or less from one 
another. And no crystal from any matter upon earth, which now crys- 
tallizes, ever assumes the Ibrm, much less the^magnitude, of these joints. 
Under any circumstances, it appears to me utterly impossible that enor- 
mous crystals of such varied diameters and size, as the joints or blocks 
of which the columns are formed, present to our view, crystallized from 
successive torrents of molten lava, ejected during a scries of years, could 
have been endowed with the instinct and locomotion necessary to select 
their fellow joints of corresponding diameter, with corresponding tenons 
and mortices, and to arrange themselves so closely and exactly one 
above another till stujjenduus columns were formed, several hundred feet 
in height, presenting all tlic relative disparity of diameter and length of 
the joints in contiguous columns, which marks a field of sugar-canes, 
or forest of bamboos ; spreading out above (to follow the descriptions 
of philosophers) and diverging in all directions, like enormous fans ; the 
separate joints being sometimes, as in the famous Cyclops rocks, hol- 
low like cannon, and the columns occasionally forming distinct groups, 
bending towards one another at the tops, so as to present the appear- 
ance of gigantic fluted pillars and arches of Gothic aachitectnre. By 
supposing, in accordance with my theory, already published, that the 
stupendous bamboos of former worlds, adapted from the beginning to 
the functions theyVere designed by the Almighty Architect to perform 
in the structure of our globe, were petrified as they grew, or, by some 
subsequent overflowing of petrifying waters or vapours, or through the 
united agency of water and electricity, the mystery will vanish without 
violating or distorting the simple and beautiful laws of nature, to account 
for their appearance ; for there is now, in Texas, a forest of living 
petrified trees ! The bamboos of Jamaica contain large portions of silex, 
the most4)roniinent component partof basaltic columns; while amongst 
the several varieties existing in India and China, some secrete within 
them, solid nodules, or masses cf flint. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE FAVOURABLE TO 
COLONISATION. 


Our corrupt nature has ever been prompt to commit wrong and injus- 
tice to attain its selhsh ends, and short-sighted man seldom foresees the 
ultimate defeat and disgrace that so often recoil upon bad faith and 
tyranny. The wronged have no redress but violence and war ; yet 
victory does not always attend the struggles, however nobly sustained, 
of the oppressed : physical force and skill are no juster arbitrators be- 
tween nations than betw^een individuals. Again, how' many W'ars have 
sprung from imagined injury and insult ! — how often have tw'o nations, 
each in the firm belief that her banner was hallowed by justice and a 
rightful cause, bent every energy and strained every nerve to inflict 
mutual misery and ruin ! Meanwhile, Peace, and her sister Civilisa- 
tion, in tears, behold their good work undone, their progress stayed — 
till the pressure of taxation, and the many miseries attending war, 
awake the sons of contention to a sense of their folly, the blighting 
effects of which they and their descendants feel in the crumped re- 
sources and increased burdens of future years. 

No such ill consequences or bitter reflections attend the conquests of 
civilisation — the struggle between man and the uncultivated plain and 
uncleared forest^; the settler’s axe sheds not human blood, but bless- 
ings on the human race, and*as the Colonist grows rich, his comfort is 
not lessci^d by thoughts of unhappiness entailed on others; with honest 
pride he glories that his enterprise and courage have, without giving 
grief to any, won for himself plenty and Independence, and opened for 
his fellow'-men new fields of industry and wealth. 

Some time since, at an Agricultural Meeting, a reverend and well- 
known advocate of the poor claimed for the worn-out peasant the same 
consideration that Britain shows for her veteran warriors, stating that 
in his opinion the man who by his labour had enriched his country, 
resisting, in the midst of poverty and privation, all temptations to dis- 
honesty and disloyalty, should look in old age and infirmity to his 
country for respect and support with the same confidence and the same 
success as he who had endured toilsome campaigns, and faced in fierce 
encounter the enemies of England. 

Tl^foregoing I give from recollectior as the substance of the reve- 
rend |^nt1emaii’s parallel, and its justice and force will, 1 think, strike 
the reflecting. May we not also assert that posterity will value the 
glorious but peaceful victories of persevering enterprise over the waste 
and wilderness, as highly as those man gains by sword and pestilence 
over his fellow-man ? — not that I would underrate those gallant'decds 
of arms in which England has ever and now does glory, or Mr a moment 
arrest the blow struck in the defence of the liberties and rights of men. 
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A prevailing love of conquest^ the influence of false ideas of justice 
and honour, and a disregard of the precepts of the Christian religion, 
have hitherto obliged the most peaceful and enlightened at times to 
wield the sword and bear the brand ; but a happier day is dawning. 
Wisdom, trampling on the power of Ignorance, destroys her temples, 
liberates her victims, and teaches men to know in what their true 
duty and glory consist. Nations are beginning to appreciate the 
numberless blessings oi peace. Unchecked by strife, the influence of 
Commerce is extending daily, and bringing men of all countries, creeds, 
and classes, into frequent and close communication ; thus tending to 
destroy prejudices and establish that friendly feeling which must attend 
the sense of mutual benefit. 

The present advanced and advancing state of civilisation and 
knowledge has only been attained by the strenuous exertions and noble 
sacrifices of patriots and philanthropists of every age ; and in the 
present day there is great call for the untiring zeal and continued 
labour of the well-disposed. 

Amidst this general movement onwards, shall the friends oi^Colonu 
sation stand with folded arms ? — does it not behove them to further, 
with their influence and example, a work whose good fruits have ever 
been abundant, and are plenty y happinessy and ? 

Anulo-SaxqxV. 


COLONIAL RAILWAYS AND THEIR PROSPECTS. 

XiY THE EDITOR. 

• 

Having taken into consideration the railroads announced, qr in pro- 
gress of foamation, for the West Indies and British North American 
Provinces, we now proceed to examine those contemplated for our 
Colonies in the Eastern Hemisphere, and shall first touch upon those 
for Australia. 

The vast continent of New South Wales seems destined shortly to 
partake of the benefits of increased English capital and the advantages 
of railway communication to facilitate the transit of goods and pas- 
sengers throughout its vast length and breadth. Two or three Com- 
panies have taken the subject into consideration in the mother- 
country, and a useful project has been mooted in the Colony, so that 
it will not be a very^distant day before some steps are taken to carry 
out this useful work. 

A Company under the title of the Australian Railways Company 
has announced a line from Sydney to Windsor, which seems^ow- 
ever, to be temporarily suspended in consequence of the panic in the 
home share-market. The required capital, was stated to be one 
million, in 50,000 shares, deposit 10s. per share. 

According to the prospectus, the proposed railway will commence at 
Sydney, anQ be carried near to Newtown and Homebush, to Para- 
matta, thence to Penrith, in nearly a straight line north of the exist- 
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ing road, and from thence to Castlereagh, Richmond, and Windsor, 
with a branch at about two-thirds of the distance from Sydney to 
Paramatta, leading in a south-westerly direction to Liverpool and 
Campbeltown. 

By this means an opening will be presented at Penrith by the 
Great Western Road for the immense quantities of wool, stock, and 
other traffic, which concentrate there from Wellington, Bathurst, and 
the extensive districts beyond the Blue Mountains ; at Campbeltown, 
by the road from Yass, Goulborne, Barrima, &c., in one direction, 
and from Appin and lllawarra, in another; and at Paramatta, by the 
Great North Road from Wallambi and the Hunter. 

The population, already large, is fast increasing, and an immense 
addition to the passenger traffic may be therefore looked for as a 
natural consequence. 

The Colony is just now recovering from the €»ffects of a great 
monetary panic, and tlie present is therefore considered an eligible 
time for the intiodiiction of such a project, and vrould have been 
earlier brought under the notice of the public, but the promoters 
waited the result of their application to Her Majesty's Secretary of 
•State for the Colonial Department. 

This undertaking will necessarily bring into cultivation a vast 
additional quantity of land, and thus stimulate further emigration, and 
ha sten the development of the great and valuable resources of these 
important Colonies. 

Another project is on foot under the designation of the Great New 
South Wales Railway, from Newcastle to Maitland, and from thence 
to Singleton's Inn, through, or near Black Creek, Bedford, Castle 
Forbes, and Patrick’s Plains, otherwise Darlington. 

Arrangements are in progress, under the most favourab^ auspices, 
for the construction of a line of railroad across this improving coun- 
try, the length of which will be about fifty miles, and will effect a 
saving of nearly one hundred miles over the present circuitous route 
by the River Hunter, and will furnish railway communication to the 
different counties and districts of Northumberland, Hunter, Durham, 
Gloucester, Phillip, Brisbane, and other places, comprising a popula- 
tion, according to the census of lb41, of upwards of 25,000 inhabit- 
ants, or nearly one fourth of the whole population of the Colony. 
There is already a very large traffic in passengers, goods, cattle, coals, 
and agricultural produce along the line, and there can be no doubt 
that, by opening the resources of the country, and effecting a saving 
of distance, time, and expense in the transit, the traffic will be greatly 
increUBed, and prove highly remunerative. 

A long discussion has been carried on recently in the Sydney 
papers as to the practicability and desirableness of a railroad from 
Sydney to Port Phillip, which was suggested by the Rev. Dr. Lang. 

The idea originated in the following letter addressed 

To the Editor of “ The Port Phillip Patriot,'* ® 

Gundagai, 10th March, 1845. 

Sin, — Having stopped short for a day or two at this incipient inland town 
on the banks of the Murruinbidgee River, on my overland jounicy from Port 
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Phillip to Sydney, I beg to suggest, for the consideration of your nuinonnis 
readers, an idea tliat has struck me very forcibly since iiiy return to the terri- 
tory of New South Wales proper, and the adoption of which, it appears to me, 
might tend most materially to advance the interests of Port Phillip, and pro- 
mote the settlement of that district with reputable free immigrants froiu the 
mother-country to a degree scarcely conceivable under the existing circum- 
stances of the Province. 

The boundary of the Port Phillip District to the northward^ is the Hume 
River. From the Hume River to Melbourne the distance is, in round nimi- 
bers, two hundred miles; and as the banks of the river for two hundred miles 
above the crossing-place at Albury, and for a greater distance belo\v it, are 
occupied by sheep and cattle stations, while (lie intervening country between 
Melbourne and Albury is for the moat part remarkably level, the idea that 
occurred to me in traversing this portion of the territory was, that the commu- 
nication between Albury and Melboui*ne might be effected, even in the pre- 
sent circumstances of the Province, by means of a railway, at a comparatively 
small expense, and with inconceivable benefit to the whole District. 

Tlie desirableness of such an improvement, for the Province of Port Phillip 
especially, will scarcely be denied even by those who may perhaps question its 
practicability — I mean under the existing circumstances of the Province. — 
1. It would reduce the period of communication with Melbourne for all per- 
sons residing near the extremity of the line to a single day, and to a still shorter 
period for those residing at intermediate places on or near the line. 2. It 
would thus bring the whole extent of country to the northern extremity of the 
District within reach of all the appliances of civilisation. >3. Jt would open 
up the whole of that country, including the fertile banks of the Hume River, 
for a hundred miles both anove and below the cro8sing-j)lace, for the sneedy 
settlement of an agricultural population, wherever this might be practicable or 
desirable. 4. It would enable tlie Colonists to dispense with the services of a 
large proportion of the bullock-drivers that are now employed in maintaining 
the communication with Melbourne under the existing systcmi ; ulhjwing a 
large number of these persons to be transformed into shepherds, stockmen, or 
agricultural labourers; dispensing with the horrid oaths and blasphemy that 
are now so liberally and so profanely expended upon the unfortunate bullocks, 
as well as with much of the thieving and dissipation that take place along the 
line ; and thereby removing a fruitful source of moral debasement from the 
community^ 5. It would render Melbourne the shipping port not only for the 
whole extent of the Hume River, but for that of the jMurrumbiilgcc also, and 
probably for much of the intervening country between the Murrumbidgee and 
Vass, for the city or town at the inland extremity of the railroad would inime- 
diately become a powerful centre of attraction for the w’hole produce of the 
country for at least a hundred and fifty miles beyond it on the route to Syd- 
ney, 111 short, the advantages likely to result to Port Phillip from such an 
undertaking as I have suggested, if carried into effect, would be incalculable. 

In regard to the practicability of such an undertaking in the existing cir- 
cumstances of the Colony, I would observe, that no pe rson who has merely 
seen or heard of railways in England can have any idea of the applicability of 
suchjconstructions to countries so very different as the Australian t olonies. 
Haying tl•a^ elled, however, myself along some of the principal lines in the 
United States — a coudtry very similar in many respects to our own Colonies — 
1 shall briefly enumerate the points of difference between an English and an 
American railroad, from which, I flatter myself, it will clearly appear that the 
difficulties in the way of such aii enterprise in a British Colony are mffch less 
formidable than might be supposed. 

1. In England the ground traversed by the railway is all private property, 
and must be purchased by the Company forming the road, generally at an 
enormous cost. In America, on the contrary, it costs nothing, whether private 
or public property, and it would cost equally little in these Colonics. 

2. In England the denseness of the population, and the frequent passing and 
repassing of trains along the line, render a double line of railway indispensably 
necessary in every instance-^a circumstance which nearly doubles the cost of 
? onstruction, us compared with America, where a sijiglc line, with turnings off 
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at regular distancps, is always found sufficient. When two trains moving in 
opposite directions meet on an American line, one of tliein has to back her 
engine till it reaches the first turning-olf* place, where it moves off the line for 
a minute or two till the other is past. 

t3. In England the velocity with which the train moves along the railway— 

at the rate of twenty -five, thirty, and sometimes even forty miles an hour 

renders it absolutely necessary that the road should be i)erfectly straight as 
the slightest deviation from a right line would infallibly throw an engine mov- 
ing at such a rate off the rails, and thereby endanger the lives of all the nas- 
sengers. Causeways must therefore be formed at prodigious expense through 
intervening mosses or swamps, in constructing railroads in England as in the 
case of the causeway across the Chat Moss between Liverpoofand Manches- 
ter; and hills that lie in the route must also be tunnelled, or bored through 
Hut as railway trains in America are prohibited by an Act of Congress fronl 
moving at a more rapid rate than fifteen miles an hour, to prevent accidents 
from trains moving in opposite directions on a single line, all this expensive 
work is unnecessary, and the American railroad is merely made to wheel 
round the hill or swamp, instead of being carried through the one or across 
the other. On the line from Haltiinorc to Washington, the direct route would 
liave carried the road right across a deep and apparently impracticable swamp 
of a circular form, and of a mile or two in diameter, nearly siiiroiinded bv 
hills of moderate elevation ; but as this would have been a great deal too 
eos^tly, besides beiii^ quite unnecessary, it is carried round the swamp and 
almost describes a circle. 

d. In England the rails generally rest on blocks of ginnite cut to the reoui- 
aite dimensions, and brought frequently at vast expense from a great distaiice* 
but in America the only maierhl required in the constmetion of a railway* 
besides the iron rails, wliicli are imported ready cast from England, is timbtT 
which IS found upon the spot almost universally, the only cost being that of 
cutting it and squafiiig it into logs of a certain dimension and laving them 
down. ^ ® 

From all these circumstances, combined railroads generally cost from E nnn 
to .£25,000 a mile ; whereas, in America, the whole line from the KonoL 
River in Virginia to Ca^)e Fear River in North Carolina— along which I tra- 
velled repeatedly myself through a country whose climate and soil are pretty 
M this Colony— cost altogether only 7000 dollars, or about 
£1700, per mile for a distance of upwards of 160 miles. Besides, the Australian 
timber is much fitter for such a purpose than the American, and will nrobablv 
last four tunes as long. i 

In constructing a railroad in America, the first thing requisite is to clear the 
line of all standing timber, and then to level it to the breadth required 
bleejiers formed of the timber, and near the line, and squared with the axe to 
a breadth of about six inches, and a little longer than the width of the road 
are then laid down across the intended line at about three feet apart and a 
longitudinal sleeper, to bear the rails, is laid across these, and properly pinned 
down upon them towards each extremity of the transverse sleepers. The cast- 
iron vails, which are all imported ready-made from England, are then fixed 
down upon the longitudinal sleepers, and the road is finished. Where deep 
gill les or other great depressions of the surface occur, ♦hey are brid«rcd over 
with a light framework of timber, and the vast expenditure incurred in such 
cases in England is saved to the country. 

Now, looking at the Port Phillip country irom the Hume River to Mel- 
hoiiriie, and considering the level character of a largi* portion of its whole 
extent, and the comparative facility with which the hills and swamps in the 
direct route could be rounded— considering also the abundance of timber of 
the l.est ejnahty for such a purpose along the greater part of the line, and the 
comparatively small cost at which sleepers of the requisite dimensions Amid 
be supplied at so much per thousand by our Bush carjienters, as veil as the 
practicability of bridging over the numerous gullies that form deep water 
courses in times of flood without impeding the rush of the waters— taking into 
consideration all these particulars, it appears to me tliat a road from the Hume 
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River to Melbourne might be constructed at probablv not more tban‘’£1500 
per mile; that is, about £200 per mile cheaper than tne American line from 
the l^noke in Virginia to Wilmington in North Carolina. I have no idea, 
however, what the rails would cost here. 

In America, as in England, lines of railway are constructed by private 
Companies, each of which obtains an Act for the purpose, from Parliament in 
the one case, or from the Legislature of the State traversed by the line in the 
others. In France, ho>\evcr, the cost of constructing the railway is home 
partly by the Government, which forms the line and builds the engines and 
carriages, and partly by the Department traversed by the line, which furnishes 
the land. The line, when completed, is farmed out by the Government for 
the benefit of both parties ; the Department electing a board of management, 
of which the Government appoints the president. Something like the French 
system would be iireferable, and would indeed be the only practicable scheme, 
for this Colony; and the means I would propose for effectiiiff the object would 
be a loan from England, secured on the land revenue of the District, under 
the guarantee of the Home Government. 

Two hundred miles of railway, from the Hume River to Melbourne, at the 
rate of £1500 per mile, would cost £300,000 ; but the expenditure of that 
amount — entirely in the wages of labour, with the excejition of tlic cost of tlie 
iron rails to be imported from England — would create a prodigious demand for 
labour in the Province, and would render the contemporaneous importation 
of numerous free immigrants from the mother-country absolutely necessary. 
These immigrants would find employment in clearing, levelling, squaring 
timber, and constructing bridges, &c., &c., during the progress of the under- 
taking; and at its completion, if not long before, they would he able to settle 
themselves along the line as small farmers, mechanics, dealers, &c., &c. Now 
as the Land Act requires that one-half of the proceeds of all land-sales shall be 
appropriated for the promotion of immigration, while thq otlier half may he 
devoted towards internal improvements, I would propose that an application 
should be made by the Port Phillippians, through the Legislative Council, to 
the Home Government’for authority to borrow £600,000, or thereby, on the 
securitv of the land revenue of Port Phillip ; one-half of that amount to be 
expended in conveying free emigrants, ahd not Penton-vi/tains, from the 
mother-country to the Province, and the other to be ex])ended in some such 
work as thccone proposed, to secure these emigrants profitable empToyment on 
their arrival, and the means of settling themselves advantagously during 
its progress. 

With a guarantee from the Home Government for the payment of the 
interest of a loan for such a purpose, the requisite amount could be borrowed 
in London with perfect facility nt per cent. I’his would he only £10,500 
for the interest of the whole amount required for the railroad : and whether 
the Government retained the management of the road in its own hands, or 
farmed it out to contractors, I have no hesitation in predicting that a revenue 
of at least four times that amount would he derivable from it in the first 
instance. At all event**, the interest of the loan ci.iild be paid with perfect 
facility, even in the present condition of the Province, from the conveyance of 
passengers, produce, and supplies along the line, and a sinking fund could be 
established for paying«ff the principal. It would be desirable, 1 conceive, for 
the Government to retain the property and management of the road in its own 
hand ; for in proportion to the cheapness of the rates of conveyance, would the 
land and town allotments along the line increase in value. Indeed, the whole 
cost of such an undertaking would very soon be defrayed from the increased 
value which it would infallibly give to all land and town allotments along its 
whole course. 

The town of Albury is on this side of the Hume River; this part of the 
Colony would, therefore, participate in the benefits derivable from that town’s 
becoming great an emporium of inland commerce, as its situationnt thc- 
inland extremity of the line of railway to Melbourne would imply. It would 
infallibly become a great city, and the fertile plains on the Hume w^ould very 
soon he occupied by an industrious agricultural population. 
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If it should be said that we ought to have good common roads in this country 
before we have railroads, 1 would {answer that the very best common road 
would do very little towards opening up the northern interior and concentrate 
ing its commerce upon Melbourne, in comparison with a railroad. The lat- 
ter would bring Albury within twelve hours of Melbourne, and would place 
tlie Munnimbidgee virtually within a hundred miles of this northern capital. 
The former would in no respect change the position of these localities in re- 
spect of each{othcr, for with the best possible cominonVoads the Mumimbidgee 
would still be as far from Melbourne as it is from Sydney, about three hun- 
dred miles or thereby. Besides, it is irrational to argue that because common 
roads were in use in England long before railroads, we ought to be content 
with common roads in the first instance here ; for in a country so admirably 
fitted for railway communication as Port^ Phillip, the sooner the great lines 
of communication are formed on that principle the better, for the common 
roads would then be all subsidiary, as they ought to he, to these lines, and a 
vast expenditure would then be saved to the country in the end. Nay, the 
objection supposed would hold equally good against our using printing inachines 
for books and papers in the Colonies, because books were multiplied for many 
centuries before the invention of printing by the slow process of manuscript at 
home. In short, wc have an inherent right to all the improvements of the 
civilisation of our age whether at home or abroad, and we are arrant fools if we 
do not avail ourselves of them whenever we can. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

John Dunmore Lang. 

An anonymous writer in the Sydney Herald thus supports the views 
of Dr. Lang, suggesting, however, the construction of a tramway in 
the first instance, instead of a railroad traversed by locomotives : — 

Having had some experience in railway matters in England, I would beg 
permission to make a few observations on your recent letter to the Editor of 
the Port Phillip Patriot, respecting the formation of a railway from the Hume 
River to Melbourne. Acquiescing generidly in your views, 1 shall give some 
reasons, in addition to those you have mentioned, why such works may be 
undertaken in this Colony with a reasonable prospect of success, and offer in 
conclusion a lew practical observations on the most adv^able metho^of carry- 
ing them into execution. 

The fact of railways having been constructed and successfully worked, 
through countries where the population is tliin and scattered, has been too 
often observed to permit any doubt to rest upon its practicability. Besides 
the several thousand miles of railway constructed through the dense forests of 
the United States, there have been extensive works of this nature executed in 
Cuba, in Russia — from Moscow to St. Petersburgh, down to the mouths of the 
Neva — also from Cracow to Warsaw, and thence to the Baltic shipping ports, 
and in many other almost desolate territories, showing, in fact, that the small- 
ness of the trafRc oyer such lines is counterbalanced by the cheapness with 
which, in new or unimproved countries, the works of construction may be exe- 
cuted. In your letter are given four reasons for the ev^essive cost of the 
English railways. In the two first of these, namely, the necessity of purchasing 
tlie land at a high rate, and the necessity of constructing the roads with double 
lines of railway, you are*perfectly correct, and you might also add, the necessity 
wliich exists there of breaking up and restoring again the numerous roads, 
canals, and other works of art which have already prc-occupied the ground, 
all of which have to be passed over or under the railway, by expensive bridges 
and approaches, which causes the cost of the works to be fully double what it 
Avould be had no such previous improvements existed. , 

Your two latter statements are not, however, equally correct, circular curv- 
ings of any radius from a third of a mile upwards being used on thtf English 
lines, whenever they are found necessary for passing round uneven ground, 
and the rails being now usually laid on wooden sleepers instead of granite 
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blocks. I iTi men so excavations and embankments have, however, been formed 
on the English railways, to make the lines as nearly leval as possible, in order 
to enable the carriages to move with the utmost speed, and the cost of those 
works has been enormously augmented from this cause. 

The description given in •your letter of the inode of laying the American 
rails is perfectly correct, and the cost of drainage, and of purchasing and 
fixing the rails (after the road has been cleared of trees and levelled) averages 
about 2700 dolrs. or £540 per mile. Supposing the cost here to be £600, and 
taking your total estimate of £1500 per mile, this will leave £900 per mile to 
be expended on clearing and levelling the road. 

In conclusion, I would beg to suggest for the consideration of yourself and 
all who may feel disposed to promote an undertaking of this nature, whether it 
would not be desirable to form a railway to be worked in the first instance by 
horse power instead of by steam. The following are the reasons which would 
induce me to prefer the former : — 

1. I ts cheapness. As locomotive steam-engines cannot surmount hills of any 
great inclination, a large expenditure for levelling the road is necessary, when 
they are employed, wliich will be avoided in the case of a horse railway — also, 
the whole cost of the machinery itself will be saved. 

2. The readiness of its application — machinery must be brought from a 
distance, is expensive, ond liable to disrepair, and requires a costly esta- 
blisliment for its maintenance. Hoi*se power is to he had on the spot, is cheap 
and easily managed, and will give nearly all the advantages of steam at low 
rates of speed, as on a horse railway ten or twelve miles an hour may be** 
attained with ease. 

3. Diminution of danger. 'Fhe danger of collision on steam railways, with 
onlv a single line of rails, on which carnages are moving in opposite directions, 
will always cause anxiety to the traveller: in horse lines, on the contrary, no 
such aoprehension will be felt. 

4. The railway maybe carried through towns and mam roads, the rails being 
laid so as to be even with the ground, and not intercept the general traffic. 
Much convenience will he thereby gained, and existing interests will be pro- 
moted, instead of disturbed. 

Upon the whole, 1 consider that an excellent horse railway may he made fur 
the simi you mention, which will be an inestimable benefit to the district of 
Port Phillip and to the Colony at large. 

Some objoctions Sre thrown out by another writer in the Heralds 
Mr. Fred. A. Tompson, who argues that there, is no necessity for a 
railway, and that it can never pay even a fair interest on the outlay. 

We give his reasons and arguments, which are, however, ably re- 
futed subsequently by Dr. Lang, who is a man thoroughly acquainted 
willi the geography, capabilities, and statistics of the Colony. 

Here are Mr. Tompson's objections ; — 

Carriage is ii(;W so cheap, tliat responsible men are to be had to convey 
goods betwixt Giuulagai and Sydney at 6s 6d. per cwt., and the carriage by 
steam, I suspect, would amount to as much. In fact, 1 am convinced the 
railway, in the present condition of the counti-y, would not pay its expenses; 
there is not trade sufficient, nor is the traffic continuous. Graziers send their 
produce, of necessity, periodically to market, and get hack a half-year’s supply 
of goods, I consiller the steam carriage, per railway, would take down to 
Mclboiime in twenty-eight days all the produce raised betwixt the Hume and 
Port Phillip in a year, and bring back all the supplies required ; for the other 
eleven months it would be idle; there is no agricultural produce to send 
down, nor sale for it if there was; nor are there, as in Ameri^ and England, 
streams of passengers and luggage to assist in maintaining the conveyance. 

Dr. lAing observes, “ It is irrational to argue that because common roads 
were in use long before railroads, vre ought to be content with common roads 
in the first instance here; also that we have an inherent right to a l the im- 
provements of the civilisation of our age, whether at home or abroad, and we 
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Are nrraut fools if we do not avail ourselves of tliem whenever we can," 
Roads on which neither art nor labour is expended, are natural roads, and 
are of the first importance to all new countries— a country which boasts good 
natural roads, possesses innumerable advantages, as facilities for carriage of 
l»roduce to market lessens the expense of production, and increases the profit 
thereon. We of Australia possess .this blessing in an eminent degree, and well 
for us it is so, as, were it otherwise, we could not afford to repair the thorough- 
fares, Our natural roads are good throughout the interior; they cost us no- 
thing and answer all our purposes. Our means of communication are not rapid, 
but they are sufficiently so ; aiul no good end would be attained, in the present 
state of the Colony, by increasing our movements to railway speed. Countries, 
like men, must crawl until they walk, walk till they run, and run until they can 
ride. He who beggars himself to buy a horse, when he could do his business 
profitably afoot, deserves to become bankrupt. I consider it a perfectly rational 
argument, that, as we cannot afford to obtain a railway at a cost of £600,000, 
we should be content with our common roads in the first instance. The rail- 
ways of England and America are the result of their great wealth and enor- 
mous inland trade, and it is ridiculous in the extreme draw a comparison 
betwixt two such mighty rtations and this pigmy Colony. We arc doubtless 
entitled to participate in all “the improvements of the civilisation of our age” 
that are within our reach, but we are equally “ arrant fools*’ whether we at- 
tempt to soar beyond all attainable objects (as instanced in the Fable of the Ox 
and the Frog) or rest content in weakness and ignorance, when we might, by 
exertion, grasp on knowledge a‘nd power. Some mechanical improvements have 
reached a degree not to be attained by young countries, and which, in fact, 
from their expense, are suitable only to great and populous naliuiis: the steam 
carriage is one of these, and until Port Phillip has increased its exports by se- 
veral hundreds per cent., can raise the necessary funds for a railway within 
herself, and a continuous stream of emigration has set its current towards her 
shores, she will not be in a position to dispense with her natural roads, or em- 
ploy a steam carriage. 

Now the principal number of passengers to and from Melbourne and Sydney 
proceed per steamer, and the erection of a railway at the Hume would in no- 
wise prevent this ; parties would have to ride TiOO miles in the mail from Syd- 
ney to reachithe tenninus, and those from Melboiiime, after riding 200 miles on 
the railway, must come on the other 500 by the mail; in this way water-com- 
niiinication must destroy the trade of the railway for pa s iigers, cither direct 
to Sydney or Melbourne. Those who do come overlaim per mail do not exceed 
100 ill a year, if so many, and at I0.s. per head would ^ive the projector £25 : 
or, sufficient to pay the booking clerk^s salary. The amount to be derived 
from the transit of wool, I cannot correctly, or by conjecture, arrive at; but 
perhaps you may be able to lay your hand on some statistical paper, of the 
number of bales exported last year from the southern capital, the produce of 
its own territory ; and if so, I am content to give the railway credit for every 
bale at 15s. per bale, as though it had all been carried from the terminus; and^ 
although it is more than wc should pay for the conveyance of a bale of wool 
the same distance by a lice.ised carrier, yet when this is dune, and a sum equal 
to half the amount added thereto for the conveyance of goods buck, the yearly 
expenses and interest on the loan deducted, then 1 feel convinced the railway 
will be in debt. When do they expect to convey 27,000 passengers from the 
Hume to Melbourne in a year ? 

From Dr. Lang's second letter replying to Mr, Thompson, we have 
only room to publish those passages which have a practical tendency 
or bear specially upon the points at issue. 

• 

In my humble opinion, it is accordant with the plainest and most undeniable 
deductions of common sense, that in a country presenting soliiglily favourable 
a. field for the beneficial expenditure of British capital for t!ie speedy accom- 
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plishmeiit of objects of vast importance to the community, and which cannot 
otherwise be accomplisheci, it would be the wisest possible policy in certain 
cases, to idcdge the public credit for the loan of such capital, (at the British 
rates of interest), for the accomplishment of such objects. And I maintain, 
without the slightest fear of contradiction, that the construction of a railroad 
from Melbourne to the Hume River, and the introduction of well-selected im- 
migrants into the Port Phillip District to the extent of £300,000 for each of 
these objects, are precisely such objects as would warrant the contracting of 

such a loan — the incurring of such an expenditure. 

»««•»« 

Mr. Tonipson’s supposition that £21,000 a year of interest would require 
to be paid from the first, and for three years at least heforc any return from 
any part of the expenditure could be realised, is altogether unreasonable and 
unfounded. Thi* money would only be borrowed gradually in proportion to 
its actual cxpcndiUuT, and if that expenditure were eflectoa judiciously, there 
would very soon be a partial at least, and a constantly-increasing return from 
it. For instance, that portion of the road which would necessarily be con- 
structed first would bt the portion extending from Melbourne to the Goulburu 
River, a distance of sixty-five miles, and decidedly the most populous portion 
of the entire line. Now, the construction of this portion of the line would, 
independently of the present population along its course, call into existence a 
large and populous town on the Gonlhurn, for the extensive country both above 
and below the present crossing place on that ri er, besides one or two other 
minor towns or villages between the Gwullnirn and Melhnnnie; taking it for 
granted all the while that there were a contemporaneous and copious stream 
of immigration from the mother-conntiy flowing into the Province. And 1 
maintain, without the slightest fear of contradiction from practical men of any 
class in society, that from the period of the completion of tliis part of the line, 
the revenue from the conveyance of passengers, goods, and produce, along 
its course, would far more tlian pay the interest (I mean at a Britisli rate) of 
the whole amount of tlie capital expended in its construction. However, I 
never contemplated the absurdity which Mr. T. gratuitously gives me credit 
for, of employing the whole amount of the immigrant labour in the construction 
of the proposed railroad. 1 inerely proposed that there should be such a con- 
temporaneous amount of immigration as to keep the supply of valuable labour 
for all pift'jioses constantly up to the demand throughout the DistAct. 

Such an undertaking, however, w'ould infallibly have anotlier and a highly 
salutary efPoet upon the soeial system. It would immediately raise the real 
^ahic of all land available for agricultural mirposes along the line to a much 
higiier rate than even a pound an acre, ana would enable the Government to 
sell thousands and tens of thousands of acres at that rate, whether the present 
inihimnm price were low’ered or not. Such land would then be cheap at that 
rate, and would gladly he purchased to a vast extent, together with town al- 
lolmruts at all the stopping-places, by .igricultnral labourers and mechanics of 
all classes, from the produce of their earnings. The increased and constantly- 
increasing land revenue would thus he available almost from the first, not 
only in paying the interest of the whole debt contracted, but in diminishing 
the amount which it would be necessary to borrow. 

The next important point on the route from Melbourne to the Hume River 
is the Broken iliver, about sixty-five miles from the Goulbum ; along this 
stream, or rather chain of ponds, there are many sheep and cattle stations and 
much good land, ns well as in various localities on the way to it. The cross- 
ing-place would therefore form an eligible site for another Colonial inland 
town, and as soon as the railroad should reach this point, the same process 
would be repeated as before — population would advance and concentrate along 
the line, land and town allotments would be purchased, traffic of all kinds 
would increase, and a large revenue would be realised both from the road and 
from tbc^ale of land. 

The next stage would be the Ovens River, the crossing-place of which is 
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thirty mileB from the Broken River, and fifty from the nroposed terminus of 
the Hfume. I do not suppose that three years would he sufficient for the 
completion of the entire tine. I rather think it would take at least five or 
seven ; but whatever time it might take to reach any given point, whether 
the Broken River, the Ovens, or the Hume, it is unquestionable that with a 
contemporaneous stream of immigration flowing into the Province, the state 
of these localities would he very different as to population and general re- 
sources at the close of that period from what it is now. It is of the nature 
of a railroad or canal to create employment for itself along its whole line. 

* * * • • 4 

I am confident that in the Port Phillip District alone there is land enough 
of the first quality to form agricultural and other settlements for the whole of 
the redundant population of Great Britain, for half a century to come. And 
it was in order to accelerate the formation of such settlements in that district, 
and thereby to transfer to a land of plentv, from their periodical seasons of 
starvation at home, thousands and tens of thousands of the redui^^ant popu- 
lation of Britain, that I recommended, and still earnestly recommendf, the 
contracting of a loan of British capital — to be secured on the land revenue 
of Port Phillip at a British rate of interest — to the amount of £600,000 alto- 
gether ; one half to be expended in the construction of a railroad from Mel- 
bourne to the Hume River, and the other in immigration. I am fully per- 
suaded of the soundness of my views, as well as the ])racticability ; and I 
maintain unhesitatingly, that as there arc cases in which the public revenue 
may be s^ely pledged for the interests of a debt to be contracted for the ac- 
com])li8hment of any great public object of undoubted utility that cannot 
otherwise be accomplished, this is one of the very clearest of such cases. 

I may, doubtless, be mistaken in supposing that £1500 per mile would be 

River, although the data on which I found that estimate — the cost of the 
iloanoke line and the price of labour in this Colony as compared with its price 
in America precludes the possibility of any great mistake. But even sup- 
posing that tne actual cost might be £2,000 per mile, which I cannot think it 
would amount to, the ease would not be greatly altered for the worse — the 
interest payable on the whole amount requisite would then be £14,000 per 
annum instead of £10,500. • 

A well-informed and very candid correspondent of yours, wliile approving 
of the rrencral idea of the construction of a railroad from Melbourne to the 
Hume River, is of opinion that horse-power would be much cheaper on swch 
a road than steam-power, and that a railroad for horse-power might be 
carried over intervening hills instead of pursuing in some cases a much more 
circuitous course around them. I confess, however, I cannot agree with him, 
for the following reasons : — 

1. The cost of the road, as well as that of cars for passengers and drays for 
produce and goods, would be precisely the same in both cases ; but the cost 
and management of a single steam-tender which would carry a train along the 
whole line in one day would be a mere trifle compared with the cost and ex- 
pense of management of the numerous relays of horses that would be required 
to perform the whole journey in two days. The time would be doubled, and 
so 1 fear would be the expense. 

2. Although a single horse may suffice to drag a train of many tons weight, 
at a pretty smart space too, along a level railroad, he cannot drag such a train 
upon an inclined plane, and the tendency to descend in such a case, whether 
in ascending or descending, would be dangerous in the extreme to Wh man 
and horse, passengers and drivers. In America the railroads are carried right 
through the largest cities, as in Philadelphia and Baltimore for example ; but 
the steam-tender is alwa3's turned off in the suburbs, and a team or horses* 
generally four, is attached to the train till it reaches the other extremity of the 
city. The Americans, however, never attempt to carry a railroad, either for 
horse or steam-power, over a hill. 
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An immigrntion of fivr tlioiwtmd ndults per annum, which would cost from 
£75,000 to £100,000 yearly, could at present be absorbed with perfect facility 
by tile District of Port Phillip, so as to leave a sufficient number of labourers 
for the railroad ; and if these labourers were properly selected at home, it is 
morally certain that a large proportion of the wages of their labour would 
return to the Treasury for the purchase of land, and enable the Government 
to keep up the supply. And will any man tell me that it is not the interest of 
Port Phillip to pledge the land revenue of the district for the payment of the 
interest of the British capital required to effect such an immigration, especially 
if that capital can be xirocured (as it unquestionably can with a Government 
guarantee) at three and a half per cent. ? That man must surely have a 
strangely constituted mind who will assert that it is not, 

♦ ♦ * * * 

As Mr. Tompson acknowledges that be draws entirely upon bis fancy in 
supposing that the revenue from the conveyance of passengers travelling to 
and from Sydney, by a railroad from Melbourne to the Hume River, might 
not do nnf^e than pay the hooking clerk’s salary, I should be sorry to distrust 
him in so entirely fanciful, so very irrational a conclusion. The conveyance 
of passengers travelling to and from Sydney did not, 1 confess, however, enter 
very materially into my calculations as to the probable result of the undertaking 
in the way of revenue. These calculations were founded on the reasonable, 
and not fanciful, anticipations of the result of the opening up and speedy settle - 
ment of a most valuable tract of country, extending two hundred miles to the 
northward of Melbourne, and of which Mtlboiivnc, not Sydney, is the natural 
outlet. They were founded on the well-known fact, that the Hume River, at 
the nortbeni terminus of the proposed line, is already occupied by squatting 
stations for two bunclred miles above the present crossing-place, and for a still 
greater distance below it, and that a vast extent of land on both banks of that 
noble river is immediately available for the settlement of an agricultural popu- 
lation. They were founded, moreover, on the certainty, that in fhe event of 
the construction of such a road, the produce of the Murrumbidgec country, 
for one hundred and fifty miles towards Sydney from the Hume River, would 
take the southern in preference to the northern route. Now, that this vast 
extent of country would not afford constant and remunerating employment for 
a railroad from Melbourne to the Hume River, in five or six ye^s hence, sup- 
posing an extensive immigration to take place in the interval, I cannot believe. 

In May, Dr. Lang having bad put into his hands Mr. Prosser’s 
pamphlet on wooden railways, resumes his pen, and, in an able letter 
in the Sijduey Herald, fortifies bis previous arguments by allusion to 
this cheap s)steni of laying down railways, and sums up thus:— 

Now it appears to me that this invention (which is valuable at home chiefly 
i I the way of establishing subsidiary rail wa>s, at a comparatively cheap rate) is 
pjciiliavly adapted to this Colony, and will. 1 have no doubt, very soon come 
into general requisition throughout the territory, wherever the nature of the 
country and the general circumstances of the community shall warrant its adop- 
tion. The average cost of the construction of English railroads with iron rails 
has, it seems, been £25,000 per mile ; but railways can he constructed on the new 
irlnciple at £5,000 per mile, with various important advantages, of which the 
more expensive lines ar? destitute; the wooden rails and sleepers on the new 
rr’.nciple being of beech or Scotch fir. But as the freight and all other charges 
would render the iron rails much more expensivehere than they are in England, 
while the timber required for the construction of wooden railways in this coun- 
try would only cost the price of the labour employed in felling and preparing 
it for use, the difference ofco.st, and the consequent value of the invention, 
would be much greater with us than at home. Besides, I think there is every 
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reason to believe that our timber is much fitter for such purposes than even the 
English beech or Scotch hr. A curvature of any radius^ or in any directior, can be 
described on the new principle with perfect safety, even at a velocity of 24 to 
40 miles an hour ; carriages of lighter construction and of much less cost than 
on the iron railways )nay be used; and the dead level of the present lines can 
be varied, either by moderate ascents or by moderate descents, whenever the 
nature of the country to bo traversed requires it, without danger. 

Tn short, if this invention answers the description of it in the pamphlet, and 
I have no doubt it does, it is unquestionably destined to effect wonderful and 
incalculable changes in this Colony, and prodigiously accelerate its progressive 
settlement and general advancement. Without water commuixation of any 
kind, except along our sea-coast, and with an inexhaustible supply of the best 
timber in the world for the construction of railways, in all parts of the terri- 
tory ; with a thinly-scattered population, divided into small communities, by 
extensive tracts of sterile country, in which the construction and keeping up 
of good roads will always be exceedingly expensive in proportion to the popu- 
lation requiring them, and wnth a climate subject to severe drouglvts, in which 
communication even by the best lines of road is frequently almost impracticable 
from the difficulty in procuring subsistence in dry seasons for draught cattle ; 
there is probably no country under the sun which will derive more benefit from 
the practicability of constructing cheap wooden railways, with the advantages 
1 have enumerated, than New South Wales ; and it appears to mo to be a beau- 
tiful and most beneficent arrangement of Divine Providence that such an in- 
vention should have come into operation just at the moment when the Colony 
is emerging from its chrysalis state, and looking around it for outlets and means 
of communication in every direction. 

It reinaiii!i for those who are more immediately interested to make the ex- 
periment, by forming, perhaps, an experimental line on the said principle of 
construction from Melbourne to one or other of the more populous localities in 
its neighbourhood. If a*Mittle-go of this kind should succeed, there would 
of course be the more encouragement to try the “ great go,” from Melbourne 
to the IIum« River. At all events, I anticipate great changes for the better in 
this Colony, as a vast and most eligible field for emigration from the mother- 
country, from Mr. Prosser’s invention. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY CHARLES F. ELLERMAN, ESQ., 

AUTHOR OF **THE AMNESTY; OU, THE DUKE OF ALDA IN FLANDERS;” &C. &C. 

Chapter XIII. 

The Description of a Velorio, or a Wake at the Havana— Mr. Smith’s strange 
Adventure on the Night of the dth of November. 

We met on the following morning at the breakfast-table rather later 
than usual, Mrs. Smith and her niece looked none the worse for the 
supper ; but as to the worthy citizen, he wore the appearance of a man 
who had expended large sums for aii election, and had been defeated. 

“ What ails you ?” inquired I. 

“ It’s all Peabody’s fault.*' 

“ Peter, dear, had you not taken so much champagne, you would not 
have mistaken a dead woman for your own dear lawful loving wife. You 
had no business to leave the hotel at that time of night, not for all the 
Peabodys in the universe ; and when you came home, you smelt like 
an undertaker.” 

“ Mrs. Smith!” 

“ Now, Peter, you know you did — just like musk, you did, and pre- 
vented my closing an eye with the thoughts. Ugh ! Peabody has 
much to account for. A pretty adventure, indeed ! and that with a 
dead woman, too ! *' 

” If it was only with a dead woman,” said I, “ no haiw was done : 
but tell us, Mr. Smith, what happened.” 

** I scorcely remember, but have some faint idea that a walk after 
supper would do me good. I recollected the saying, 

‘ After dinner sit a while, 

After supper walk a mile,* 

and walk I would. Well, I had got hold of Peabody’s arm, and was 
singing a stanza of that song you wrote — the only one I recollected — 
about being dubbed a knight, when all of a sudden I fancied I saw a 
rare flare-up. Peabody, who had imbibed as much wine as he could 
possibly stow away, was, as he calls it, quite onswaggered, and he 
pinched my arm so unmercifully, that I roared loudly, and began to 
see a little plainer than I had done before. ‘ Mercy on us, where are 
we?’ said I. 

“ ‘ In the infernal regions, for aught I know,’ says Peabody ; ‘ but 
were it Satan himself seated or reclining on his sombre throne, we’ll in 
and ask him how he does.’ 

* It’s a woman,’ says I. 

“ * So much the better,’ says he ; ‘we shall ask her how she likes 
the River Styx.’ 
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“ * Sticks ! * says wliat has she or those candles to do with sticks ? 
we had better cut ours.’ 

“ ‘ No such thing,’ said he ; * we’ll in and have a peep at the cere- 
mony, which is no more nor less than a velorio,* 

“ * What exhibition’s that?* said I. 

“ ‘ What the Irish call a wake,* said he ; ‘ and I’ll be hound that 
there is some jolly good cheer inside, enough to keep all the company 
awake, although the mistress of the house is stretched upon that pyra- 
mid as dead as a herring.’ 

“ Well, 1 began to tremble ; for as I peeped through the iron bars 
into the room and beheld the ghastly countenance of the dead woman 
as she lay stretched out upon a sort of altar about nine or ten feet high, 
I thought of the yellow fever. Although 1 was what wc Londoners 
call mellow, nevertheless T recollect everything as well as if it had hap- 
pened after breakfast. It was an awful sight, sir, and the perspiration 
even now filters through the pores of my hands as I think of it. I 
stared into the place through the iron bars ; the room was deserted by 
all save the corpse, for such it was. The good woman was dressed in 
what I should suppose her best black silk gown, a black veil orna- 
mented her head, and she had more rings on her fingers than Mrs. 
Smith possesses to this hour — and goodness knows she has dozens.” 

“ Now, Peter, you know I have only twenty-seven, and you pro- 
mised me ” 

“ That’s twenty-six too many, duck ; a wedding-ring is quite 
enough in these bad times, and you know I hate trinkets. — Well, sir, 
the corpse was covered with gems and gold chains : it was only sur- 
prising no one attempted to rob the defunct — Peabody said tljey 
would have boned her in London, wax-lights and all. It was the 
horridest sTght / ever saw. On her eyes they had poured boiling wax, 
to cl(»se them ; but one of them had opened, and stared fearfully from 
the left side — 1 think the poor wonifin squinted.” 

“ TiOr, Peter, don't talk so, or I shall dream of the corpse all night !” 

“ Well, it was quite horrid ; and I feel quite ill when 1 think of what 
happened to me — excuse me, but I’ve the cold shivers,” 

“ I hope she did not die of the worauts.” 

“ More likely of the jaundice, for she was as yellow as an orange, 
with her mouth wide open. Just as I was going to run away, Peabody 
dragged me into the house, telling me that there was lots of fun going 
on inside. Peabody is a muscular American, a se^^ond Hercules, so I 
knew it were folly for me to attempt to get away, especially as he did 
not know what he was about. We entered the house ; he lifted up the 
black curtains, and thrust me into the presence of grim Death. I stood 
like Lot’s wife, an immoveable pillar. I could not raise a hand, nor 
move a foot ; and all the while that horrible eye was fixed upon me, the 
wax-light threw an unearthly sort of glare upon the body, and I fan- 
cied tw'o or three tiiiKs that 1 saw the features move — 1 thought* the 
eye winked ; at last, by a most extraordinary effort, 1 regained loco- 
motion, and finding myself alone with the dead, I effected a rapid re- 
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treat, and should liavc gained the street-door had not that provoking 
Yankee seized my arm. 

“ ‘ Smith,* said he, ‘ there is more to be seen here than you imagine. 
You may have read of strange things, which your philosophy may not 
have credited, bccai.se your eyes had not seen them — see now and be- 
lieve, In that room which you have just quitted, the departed lays in 
state ; in that apartment sits the disconsolate husband ; and yonder arc 
the guests talking politics or business, whilst the young people are 
making love.’ 

“ ‘ Love !* exclaimed T, — ‘ making love in the house of the dead !’ 

“ ‘ Fact, I assure you. I’ll be bound that a match will come out of 
this affair. Wakes are glorious opportunities for the popping of ques- 
tions, and young people make it a point of business to attend them. 
Come with me, and you shall see.* 

“ We entered the second room, and found the widower surrounded 
by a few friends, who wliispered consolation. As vre were unknown to 
the parties, we kept as much aloof as possible from the family circle. 
Notwithstanding 1 felt rather giddy from the quantity of wine I had 
taken, 1 was enabled to perceive ibat many persons who came in smil- 
ing, put on doleful countenances as they approached and condoled with 
the master of the house. 1 remarked that they all shortly afterwards 
sneaked into the back apartments, whither we presently followed them. 
Oh ! what a contrast with the one we had just left, where a miserable 
unbleached wax candle flickered in a glass shade, in which countless 
musquitoes burnt their w iiios and legs, singing most dolefully as they 
bobbed about in torture and agony. There was barely light enough to 
distinguish a person’s features in that melancholy reception-room ; but 
in the back parlours there was no lack of light, animation, and gaiety. 
Had the eld lady come to life again, there would not have been half so 
much rejoicing.” 

How can you say so, Peter?” 

“It stands to reason, my dear. She died and left a large fortune ; 
you know people do not like to be disappointed, and often care more for 
money than for relatives.” 

“ Most true, Mr. Smith,” said I ; “ that’s what Peabody would call a 
factr 

“ And fact it is, I’m pretty certain,” said Mr. Smith, “ ibat if I could 
have slipped on the old lady’s gown and veil, they would have scam- 
pered off in grand style.” 

“As it w'as, Peter, you ” 

“ Do not interrupt me, nor forestall the effect of my adventure, my 
dear.” 

“Well, sir, the back rooms were filled with people, who were eating, 
drinking, and smoking : negroes w'ere serving coffee, lemonade, and 
ices, to those who wished to refresh themselves ; the young folks were 
flirting, and the young ladies, 1 assure you, were as gay as if they had 
met to make merry, but not to mourn. 1 looked upon these Creoles as 
the strangest people on earth, when Peabody reminded me of the Irish, 
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and then I could not help thinking of the splendid wake they will have 
when O’Connell dies : lor die he must some day, and a glorious time it 
will be for the Irish to drink and make merry, when Repeal and Agita- 
tion lie laid out with a lot of wax-candles round their bed.*' 

“ Peter, dear, that is neither here nor there ; go on with the hadven- 
ture.” 

“ So 1 will, dear, and confound Repeal and he that invented such 
rascality ! As the night waned, the company increased, and we dis- 
covered among the crowd, for such 1 may call it, several acquaintances. 
We were more particularly drawn towards one of the back rooms, 
whence issued peals of laughter loud enough to wake any one save the 
dead. We managed to squeeze ourselves through a group of smokers 
who blockiided the door, and we found the room filled with the thought- 
less and the gay, who seemed not to care a jot for death, nor to sympa- 
thise with the widower and the motherless children. As 1 gazed 
round the apartment with wonder and amazement, 1 was startled from 
my dream by some person slapping me on the shoulder, exclaiming, 

“ * Don Pedro Smith ! vaya^ vaga, vat you do here, gentleman V 

“It was the celebrated Doctor Don Maria Ramon Castrigas, of the 
Junta de Sanidad. 

“ * Came to see the dead woman, Doctor,' said 1. 

“ ‘ Pobre sito — yes, Donna Pepeiya is gone dead,* says the Doctor ; 

* all die, Gentleman Smith, all die in esto mundOf and wc Creoles go 
dead with — what you call it ?* 

“ * Want of breath V said I. 

“ ‘ No, no, allegroria — I mean — homhre! diablosy what you call dat?* 

“ ‘ Oh,' said I, ‘ devil-me-care, I suppose you mean — no fear of 
death.* 

“ ‘ that is vat I mean ; Creoles no fear death — not so Don 

Jonathano.* 

“ ‘ That is it,’ said Peabody, ‘ and you are the queerest people I ever 
came across. Who attended Donna Pepeiya V 

“ The Doctor bowed and proceeded to tell us that he had had that 
honour; that she had been seized with vomitings — that he, as a matter 
of course, hud, a la Sangradoy bled her copiously, and inundated her 
with warm water, but all to no effect — that the more he had bled 
her, the giddier she grew, till at last death, (and, he might have added, 
himself,) had put an end to her giddiness. He concluded by saying that 
she had lived and died like an angel, and that if he cBuld not have saved 
her, no one else, not even Sir Astley Cooper nor Dupuytrien, could 
have prevented her from paying the great debt to nature. Don Maria 
Ramon Castrigas was a fatalist, and maintained through thick and 
thin, that if he could not overcome a malady, it was because the Fates 
had decreed it as an impossibility 

“When the Doctor had concluded his sort of funeral oration, in which 
he singularly blended praises on the defunct, and comments upon Ins 
own skill and vast experience in chirurgery, it was proposed by some of 
the younger portions of the assembly, that they should beguile the time 
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wrhich preceded supper by some innocent games, such as blind man’s 
buff, or hunt-the-slipper. I'lic latter was carried by a vast majority, 
and Peabody and myself found ourselves constrained to play at hunt-the- 
slipper in honour of the defunct. 1 did not like it. 1 remembered how 
differently we pass the time in England when our dear relations He dead 
in the house; how the family meet in solemn silence, how sobs and pray- 
ers alternately occupy the time 'twixt death and the funeral ceremony, 
and how serious and painful it is to part from those we love, who have 
gone, either to a world of torture or to one of bliss ; who Jilone know 
the important secret wc all fain would know, which keeps us Con- 
stantin the fear of death.” 

“ You are growing quite eloquent, uncle,” observed Miss Hardy : 
“ if Mr. M^Guinness were here, he would surely quote Shakspeare, 
and say, 

Dar'st thou die ? 

The sense of death is more in apprehension.’ 

And, from what 1 have seen, it strikes me that the inhabitants of Cuba 
have no fear of death, that they look upon it as the transition from one 
country to another.” 

“ For my part 1 admire them,” said I. “Are we not told that this 
life is but a pilgrimage, and that we shall be rewarded according to our 
deserts in another ? If such be the case, why lament and mourn ? it 
were cruelty to recal those we love, to a world of iniquity, of sorrowing, 
and of constant disappointment. 

‘ What's yet in this, 

That bears the name of life ? Yet in this life 
Lie hid more thousand deaths; yet death we fear, 

That makes these odds all even.* 

Now, Mra Smith, pray goon with your account of hunt-the-slipper.” 

“ We formed ourselves into a ring, and the game commenced. T 
observed certain young gentlemen seated by the side of their lady-loves, 
stealing kisses under the plea of looking for the slipper ; others whis- 
pering soft nothings, which put mo in mind of the days when I was 
courting you, my dear. But 1 had little time for reflection, for seated 
beside me was a buxom widow, who pretended that 1 had got the 
slipper.” 

“I hope you did not kiss her, Peter.” 

“Me!” 

“ If I thought you had, I’d scratch her eyes out of her head.” 

“You know, Polly, 1 never was fond of kissing ; and as to embracing 
strange women, that is a thing quite out of the question.” 

“ Aha ! how d’ye do to-day. Smith ?” said Mr. Peabody, entering the 
apartment. “ Ladies, I guess 1 see you well — talkin of kissin, I sup- 
pose — Oh, that widder woman, wasn’t she infernal sly 1 I’ll tell you 
what it is, Mrs. Smith, it’s a good thing 1 was off t’other side of her, else 
Smith would have had her all to himself. But 1 won’t interrupt the 
story: go^ on, Smith.” 

Mrs. Smith looked the colour of milk-and-water. Mr. Smith could 
not go on. 
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‘‘ Ah ! ah ! ah ! well, it was amusin arter all. I never larfed so much 
in my blessed life as at that veloria of last night. Talk of Irish wakes, 
why, Paddy ben’t half as awake as them Creoles, and the gals are brim- 
full of fun — one can’t be obstropolus with them, that’s a fact. You 
should ha’ been there, Mrs. Smith, you should ; it would ave done your 
art good to see the mourners so merry and gay. You would ave 
thought it W'as a weddin. Then we had sich rompin, sich tuggin, sich 
larfin, sich screechin, and so on. I guessed I should have died, and 
the tears trotted down my cheek like the falls of the Nigara to see 
Smith so onfakalized, for the widder woman kept speakin Spanish to 
your husband, and rompin with him — ay, and you seemed to like it, 
Smith — lact, 1 assure you. Presently the game died a natural death, 
and we all went to sup. Such a supper ! The Doctor was chairman, 
and I w'as the vice. Mr. Smith and me, somehow, had the widder 
again, atw'een us; she w^as so fuscinatin, and kept oscillating her fan, 
w'liich kept us cool and fresh. Tow and fire, but she’s as fine a built 
woman as 1 ever met with in the States, and her neck and shoulders 
quite swan-like — made me feel completely fiabbergasted. 

“ She was a very wieked, designing woman,” said Mrs. Smith, look- 
ing Ilillingsgate-like. 

** A irollikin widder, mem — all widders are full of fun, and it’s for us 
men to beware on ’em ; you recollect what Sam Weller said about 
widders ?” 

“ Sam Weller was an ignorant fellow and a coachman,” observed Mrs. 
Smith. 

“ He was, mcm — he was, though it appears he had great experience, 
and his passions, you know, had ceased actin. The widder had a pretty 
hand, hadn’t she, Smith ? such nails and fingers, taperin like a sperm 
candle, qiAte transparent like — I could sec the arteries as plain as the 
cotton wick, and they looked quite blue, filled, as the Spaniards calls it, 
with sangreazur, which denotes noble extraction.” 

** A sly hussy ! she’d have absconded with Peter, had he been single.” 

“ Nonsense,” murmured Mr. Smith. 

Oh no, she would not have fetched sich romantic ideas anyhow — 
the dear little woman was only bent upon some fun and frolic, and she 
plied your husband with wine, till he clearly saw double, that’s a fact — 
but I must not spin too long a yarn. Jist as she was fillin a bumper, 
the serino (watchman) sang out, that it was half-past three and a fine 
night. I hinted the hour, but Smith said he woi^d not go home till 
mornin, and I guessed there was no use in forcin a man to leave a pretty 
crittur against his inclination, specially when it was all inuicent fiartin. 
At last Smith talked of goin home to beu, and began ravin about cur- 
tain lectures, of which the widder knew nothing, as their beds have no 
curtains, only mosquiteros, you know. In the midst of the noise and 
uproar we suddenly missed Mr. Smith.” 

“ And the widow — where was she ?” inquired Mrs. Smith, looking 
quite alarmed. • 

“ A smilin by my side — I do not know what would have been the 
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result of that smile, which half fixed me, and 1 was goin to say some- 
thin about sympathy, wlicn one of the niggers caincrunnin into the sup- 
per room, looking parboiled with fright. 

“ * Vottore /’ cries he — * Dottor Castrigas — Valqarne Dios^ but mis- 
tress is come to life !* 

“ ‘ Vaya — Vaya /* cried the Doctor — ‘ you're drunk,' 

“ ‘ Madre di Dios, I heard her snore.' 

“ ‘ Snore, did you say V 

‘She snores like a bull — su merced had better come and see,' replied 
the slave. 

“ * Does she move at all?’ inquired some one. 

“ ‘ Move ! I expect she’ll soon be here if you don’t look to my mis- 
tress,' said the slave, peepin through the door, and shiverin like a 
poodle on a winter’s day. 

“ I confess I felt quite flabbergasted. The widder had fainted, the gals 
looked petrified, and the Doctor was fixed to his chair, every moment 
expectin to see his virtuous ghost. As to the nuns, they began crossin 
themselves, and were only roused from their fears to be thrown into 
greater alarm, by another nigger rushing into the room, crying, 

“ Maria purissima / mi ama e viva,* 

“ Here was a go! The dead woman was alive — alive, and snorin ! 
‘ Doctor,* says I, ^half measures won’t do; we must go and see what has 
happened. I, for ray part, think that she be still as dead as mutton, and 
who knows but that some one else is a snorin to play us a trick ? Let 
us go in a body — Union gives strength, so says the Belgian Motto,’ 

“ By this time the widder and the other gals had come to their senses, 
— for it was all sham on their parts, I reckoned. We then in a body 
went into the room where lay the corpse. We stopped at J;he thres- 
hold and listened. Lor I how our hearts beat ! Mine amost came out 
of my mouth, but I fortunately swallowed it again afore chokin me. I 
could see the widder's heart beat as plain as the pendulum of a clock, 
and hear it too ; and her lovely bosom rose and fell like the tide at New 
York in spring-time, only quicker. We listened, but all was still as 
death, and the corpse looked unmeanin like, from the half-closed, 
squiutin wax eye, jist like a dead codfish, that’s a fact, at a fishmon- 
ger's. We looked at each other, and Doctor Castrigas was jist a going 
to larf, when, by the holy poker, one of the loudest moans, followed by 
a roaring snore, made us all start. It was horrid, and the women 
screamed, for they sjiw the dead body move. 

“ ‘ Tow and fire, says I, ‘ what’s all this ?’ Well, I’ll be blow'd if it did 
not strike me that I knew the sound of that snorin. I guessed I had 
heard it afore now, and I was right. Heedless of the screams of the 
galls, and the tuggin and pullin of the widder, whom I dragged after 
me right up to the catafalco, when she left go ray hand and fell on the 
floor, I ascended the steps ; and there I found my dear friend Smith, 
lying as comfortable as may be, beside the corpse, a snorin as lustily as 
a bull." • 

“ ‘ What are you after now?' saysT, diggin my fingers into his ribs. 
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when up he jumps, and stared like wild. Well, it was a good joke after 
all. Excuse me, mem, but he said, ‘ Polly, my dear. I'll never do so 
again and all this time he was looking at the dead woman. * Hal- 
loa ! * says I, ‘ what the deuce brought you here ? you can’t sleep here 
to-night, Mr. Smith, that’s sartin.* 

“ Bless your heart, you should have seen his agility ! The moment 
he caught a glimpse of the wax-lights and the woman's eye, he turned 
as white as a sprat, and dropped off the pyramid in grand style, knock- 
ing down half a dozen lights, scamperin away as if Old Scratch was arter 
him for good. Luckily he was stopped by the crowd that blocked up 
the doors, and we had a good larf ; had we not, Smith?” 

Oh, the nasty man ! he recollects nothing about it,” observed Mrs. 
Smith. If ever you take too much wine again, Peter, we’ll have a di- 
vorce, we will. What will they say in London when this feat of yours 
becomes known ? I shall never sleep comfortable with you again, Peter ; 
and that smell of musk . . . 

‘'Was awful,” said Mr. Peabody, ‘^perfectly oppressive, jist like an un- 
dertaker ; but I will tell you what it is. Mrs. Smith, your good husband 
has seen a sight he never perhaps will see again.” 

“ I should hope not,” said Mr. Smith, “ and truth the good woman 
is buried by this time.” 

Safe enough, or else she is on her way to the cemetery,” mur- 
mured Peabody ; “ but you have seen what I call a most extraordinary 
sight. You have seen a Havanese velorio, or wake, and what is more, 
played one of the principal parts in it, one which will not so soon be for- 
gotten by you or those who witnessed it, I guess. 1 was very sorry for 
the poor husband, who looked quite terrified at the thoughts of a re- 
surrection, and appeared delighted when we left the corpse and the wax- 
lights to tRemsclves. How we cut home ! didn't we, Smith ?V 

“ I have but a faint recollection of the whole affair,” said Mr. Smith. 
“ I thought when 1 lelt the supper table that I was quietly going to 
bed, instead of which — let us cut the subject, or I shall dream of it for 
the next six months, and that dreadful eye haunts my imagination.” 

“ Be it so,” said Peabody ; ” and in order to beguile time, I propose 
a visit to the Cathedral, which you have not seen. I am told that there 
is to be grand mass to-day, which is partikilarly magnificent, and will 
give you some idea of the manner of workmanship in these parts. 
People who travel must see everything, and I wish you had gone as far 
as the cemetery to sec the funeral — it’s more curiqus than any sight in 
Massachussets, I guess.” 
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Chapter XIV. 

The Party meet with the Fuiieral Procession and witness the Ceremony — The Ceme- 
tery at the Havana — High Mass at the Cathedral , and the Tomb of Christopher 
Columbus. 

The volantes were ordered, and we stepped into them, notwithstanding 
that it wanted only a few minutes to eleven, and mass commenced at 
twelve. 

** We will jist take a drive along the sea-shore,’* said Mr. Peabody ; 
“ the breeze will do us good, and blow away the smell of musk.” 

“ What a tantalising man that American is ! ” observed Mrs. Smith ; 
“ he leads my poor husband into all sorts of messes. I’m certain he's 
after no good — mark my words ! ” 

“He is a man of vast information,” was my reply. “He has tra- 
velled and seen much of the world, and wishes others to do the same.” 

“ He had no business to take Peter to the wake.” 

“ I rather suspect Mr. Smith took himself there.” 

“ He never did such things in London.” 

“ Perhaps not. He is a man of importance in the city, and must 
needs mind his P’s and Q’s ; here he is nobody, not even an elector.” 

“ Dear me, what is that crowd ? — what a motley crew ! — negroes 
'wearing cocked hats, in glaring liveries and knee breeches.” 

“ Something like the Lord Mayor’s Show, is it not ?” 

“ Bless me, yes, what can it be ? As I live, the negroes are carrying 
wax tapers, and I do believe it is a funeral.” 

Mrs. Smith was not mistaken ; it was the last journey Dona Pepeiya 
had to perform on this earth. The hearse, which 1 believe is the only 
vehicle at^the Havana that is posted upon four wheels, wsls followed by 
a vast number of priests and monks, singing a most doleful dirge ; after 
them came a legion of slaves, all dressed in the costume above de- 
scribed, bearing wax tapers, looking the most grotesque figures that 
Europeans ever set eyes upon. We almost deem it an act of cruelty to 
squeeze a nigger into knee breeches, he looks so ridiculous perspiring 
(we might use a more vulgar, but appropriate term,) under the weight of 
the gaudy and gorgeous livery he wears. All this punishment is in- 
flicted upon our poor black brethren to swell the procession, and give it 
an air of vast importance. 

As the procession advanced, Peabody made signs to us to admire the 
air and deportment of some of the Livery^ w'hosc cocked hats swung 
to and fro, threatening every moment to kiss the dust ; alter the negroes 
came the relations and friends of the deceased, in quitrins, each occupied 
by one person, looking as if they were going to Change. We followed 
the line of vehicles through the gate called La Panta^ which leads to 
the state prison called San Lazaro^ erected on the borders of the sea. 
This*prison commands a most magnificent view of the sea and the en- 
trance to the harbour. By degrees we left this abode of misery behind 
us, and having rcnched the cemetery, we alighted in order to witness 
the ceremony. This burial-ground offers nothing remarkable, and, un- 
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like the celebrated cemetery of Pere Lachaise at Paris, it is almost void 
of monuments. Children might search in vain for the last resting-place 
of ihcir parents, or the latter for those they have lost in the flower of 
youth. The rich and the poor, the white and the black, are all interred 
p^le-melet heedless of rank and station. When the earth is quite filled, 
the bones are dug up, and thrown into the four corners of the cemetery, 
where they form pyramids which become blanched with the rays of the 
sun. This last resting-place (until disturbed by the sexton) of bustle 
and life is divided into four compartments : one of them is destined for 
the Governors, for the General Officers of the Army, for the Bishops, 
and the Clergy ; each settler being distinguished by a stone upon which 
these headings are sculptured. A small chapel stands in the middle, 
and it is only near this spot that a few sepulchres are to be discerned — 
they mark the resting-place of some of the nobility. In other respects 
there are no signs, no crosses, nor monuments, whereby a person can 
find the tomb of a friend or relative. Jf he wishes to discover their 
bones a few years after interment, he must search the ossuaries which 
disgrace the four corners of this cemetery, for there they lie promis- 
cuously, mixed with those of the slaves he or they despised, or the 
shopkeeper they looked down upon. Zounds ! what a Lkveller old 
Death is — there is none so republican or democratic as he ! 

As in most other countries, it was customary at the Flavana, up to 
the commencement of this century to inter in the churches, and in vaults 
constructed for that purpose. This system — we might call it, this dis- 
gusting fashion — was attended with serious inconvenience ; the effluvia 
caused by so many bodies piled one above tho other, in so limited a 
compass, engendered tophus, and other contagious diseases ; and the 
Bishop of the Havana, Senor Espada, who was a sensible man, pointed 
out the danger attendant on so unnatural a mode of disposing of the 
dead. He oLlhincd permission to make a cemetery at a little distance 
from the town, which he purchased with his own means, and, like the 
formidable Council of Three at Venice, who decreed that all the gon- 
dolas of the Republic should be painted blacky and ornamented solely 
with black cloth, so as to prevent the aristocracy from outvying each 
other in ornamenting their floating vehicles too luxuriously — he, like 
a true disciple of our Saviour, ordained, that no monuments w'hatsoever 
should be erected, and that no land might be purchased for burial, so as 
to prevent the establishment of any difference between the resting-place 
of the rich and the poor ! 

Would that some of our well-paid and well-fed bisliops would think 
a little more of the welfare and salubrity of their flocks, by pointing 
out that nefarious and insalubrious custom still extant among us, of 
interring in the heart of so densely populated a city as London ! It 
is a remnant of barbarity that ought to be expelled by eivilised people. 
My heart sickens with disgust whenever I see burials in the City, and 1 
no longer feel surprised to hear of typhus and other fevers raging Jin 
certain parts of our metropolis. Some of the churches are untenantable 
from the nauseous and sickening vapours which rise from the vaults 
beneath the pews occupied by the faithful, and they little think that 
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certain insects which xjrawl or buzz about them have left the abode of 
death to pay a visit to the livin^r. Would that we had a Sen or 
Espada as Bishop of London, to lay the axe to the root, and reform 
such insalubrious and disgusting abuses ! 

The ceremony was not of long duration, for no sooner had the body 
been laid beside the yawning grave, than the lid of the coffin was put 
on, and the body lowered. I wished to call Mr, Smith's attention to 
the corpse, but, fearful, no doubt, of catching a glimpse of the eye in 
question, he had strolled to another part of the cemetery. I observed 
that the silk dress worn by the corpse had been entirely cut into shreds, 
and, on inquiry, was told, that this measure had been adopted to prevent 
the sexton from disinterring the body and stripping it of its silken gar- 
ments. The ceremony ended, every one hastened to leave the spot 
where their relations and friends had been interred and disinterred, and 
heedless of the fate which Awaited them, they gazed on the blackened 
bones, and rattled back to the busy city, heedless of death, bent on 
pleasure and money-making. Happy Cn oles, ye laugh at death, and 
talk of velorios as we, the children of the northern zones, talk of :i 
christening, a rout, or a wedding ! ! 

We followed the example of the mourners, and having re-entered 
our quitrins, drove off to the Cathedral. We soon reached this pile, 
which does not boast of more than a century since its formation ; being 
a mixture of Gothic, Mexican, African, and Moresque architecture. It 
was founded by the Jesuits, but these being shortly afterwards banished 
from the island, it was converted into a Cathedral. I have seen many 
splendid edifices consecrated to the worship of the Almighty ; have oft 
wandered over the massive pavement of the famed St. Marc; have 
frequently trodden amongst the marble tombs of Milan's marbled Cathe- 
dral, wuh its one hundred spires and countless statues. My eyes had 
fed their enraptured gaze on Jvotre Dame de Paris, N^tre Dame of 
Antwerp, and the Gothic sanctuaries, yet I was not disappointed with 
the tout ensemble of the Cathedral of the Havana, with its fretted niches 
and tapering pillars, carved and ornamented with nature s gifts, in the 
shape of tropical fruits. 

As we entered the Cathedral, the perfume of incense and other frag- 
rant myrrhs, mingled with the odour of the choicest flowers, almost 
overpowered us. Myriads of wax -lights glittered on all sides, vainly 
striving to outvie the glaring light of a tropical sun, now riding high in 
a cloudless sky. The altars were literally covered with gold, silver, 
and precious stones ; and here and there stood, or sat, a virgin, decked 
in costly garments, holding the infant Christ in her wooden arms, as if 
in sad mockery of His commandments. The image, if we may use the 
expression, actually groaned under the weight of trinkets and precious 
stones. 

The Virgin, or rather tlie Virgin Marys, are not without their maids 
of Jionour. A certain number of ladies, chosen from amongst the noblest 
and richest families of the Havana, are appointed to attend upon these 
graven images, as ladies in waiting and mistresses of the robes. Their 
fbuies consist in seeing that the robes of the virgins are kept clean and 
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occasionally changed ; that the lace and fine linei> are carefully Mshed, 
mangled and ironed, and that their jewels be burnished and polished for 
high days and holidays. These good Creoles rack their brains and 
drain their purses, for the purpose of dressing up these wooden dolls, 
each boasting that their Madonna has the most costly wardrobe. ^ 
money, if spent partly upon the poor and partly for educating the 
people, would, in my humble opinion, be far more acceptable in. the 
eyes of the Almighty, than squandered in dressing up of dolls or graven 
images in purple and fine linen ; but there is no reasoning with bigoted 
and superstitious people, nor accounting for taste, as Mrs. Smith said. 

I was very much struck with the vast concourse of white and coloured 
people, mixiug promiscuously without distinction of rank and station. 
Grandees and slaves knelt side by side without fear of contamination, 
and, whatever might have been the pride of the one, and the humility of 
the other class, without the walls of the Lord’s temple, it was evident 
that master and slave were equals in the House of God. There were 
no pews to keep the poor man from touching the coat of the noble, ^ or 
the rich merchants— there was no line of demarcation between the high 
and the low as in our churches. Every one, wlnjther slave or free, had 
a right to the few circles of ground he occupied, and none dared say to 
the half-clad slaves— ‘‘ get out and make room for me!” Does this 
exist in England where slavery is held in abhorrence Does the rich 
man offer a seat in his pew to the poor widow of some journeyman me- 
chanic, or would a Dowager Countess offer a seat to her tradesman s 
wife ? Alas, no! for there is a great distinction between man and man, 
even in the Lord's temples in England. It was vanity, pomp, and pride, ^ 
that invented pews, whereas meekness and humility contented them- 
selves with the prie-dieuSj which are at the disposal of the rich and poor. 
We dislike the superstition and mummery displayed in Roman Catholic 
churches, but we admire the equality established in those churches sub- 
ject to the Holy See, where the beggar and the aristocrat have equal 
rights and claims. 

During the ceremony I requested my friends to take up their station 
in front of the altar, and mark the ceremony, which was very imposing. 
The tingling of the bells, the going and coming of priests and other func- 
tionaries in surplices and scarlet robes, the flickering of wax lights, the 
scattering of incense, which rose majestically in dense clouds to the very 
roof of the, pile; the sound of sacred music — all tended to elevate the 

mind. , 

At my request, my companions bowed whenever the shrill bell at the 
altar denoted some peculiarity in the service, which was new to them, 
whereby we avoided the gaze of those who might have put us down as 
heretics. It was not the fear of its being known that we were Protes- 
tants which induced me to advise my friends to imitate the example of 
others : as I respect every religion invented by man, I expect every 
man to respect the one we profess, and in which we were brought up. 
Religious forms are mere moonshine ; in our actions alone are we ac- 
countable to the Most H igh. 
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When the ceremony was concluded, we found ourselves at liberty to 
survey the cathedral. We saw none of those fine pictures of immortal 
masters, which adorn the walls of European churches ; but there were 
numerous collections of saints’ banners, and relics. Having examined 
the principal altar, my eye fell upqp a plain marble slab, solidly fixed 
on the right hand side of the altar. It bore the rude lineaments of a 
mail, clad in the costume in vogue at the period when Spain was in her 
glory. It was the resting-place and the portrait of Columbus. The 
following is the modest epitaph of the man who served Spain so faith- 
fully, but who was so shamefully rewarded : — 

O rcstos e imngen del ^an Colon ! 

Mil siglos durad, gnardados cn la uma 

Y en la reinenibranza de nuestra nacion.” 

For the edification of the reader w^e have versified the foregoing epi- 
taph, which we confess w'as done without the assistance of the poet 
MacGuinness, who was lost in reverie before the effigy of that man who 
was a wanderer during life, and whose bones like those of Napoleon, 
were destined to make long voyages after death : — 

Stranger 1 behold this little urn contains 
Of famed Columbus, nought but his remains. 

Oh, Time ! respect the s{>ot where Christoph lies, 

For he was great, brave, virtuous, and wise. 

Peace to his ashes ! — Let bis deeds remain 
The pride and glory of ungrateful Spain. 

• 

We left the spot filled with disgust at the base treatment Columbus 
received from those his vast discoveries enriched. None can forget how 
shamefully he was treated by the villain Bobadilla, wdio loaded him 
with chains in lieu of heaping honours upon his head, and thus a weak 
monarch listened to his enemies, base calumniators, who were jealous of 
his reputation and the immortality he had acquired by his unmatched 
courage and perseverance. Alas ! the discoverer died broken-heartcc! 
at Valladolid, the victim of intrigue and calumny, and the only honour 
conferred on his memory was the sending his remains to that spot, where 
he landed amid the acclamations of those who would have deterred him 
from pursuing his great work of discovery. If we peruse the biography 
of Christopher Columbus, we cannot but admit the truth of the proverb 
— “ Put not thy trust in Princes.” 
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ON THE ABOLITION OF TRANSPORTATION TO VAN 
DIEMEN’S LAND. 

[We have much pleasure in publishing the following important Petition, 
which came to hand by the last arrivals, praying for the abolition of further 
convict deportation to Van Diemen’s Land. The injury to the best interests 
of the Colony, by making this the sole penal settlement, the heavy expenses 
incurred, the great prevalence of crime, and the bad repute in which the 
Island is now held — having tended to deter free emigration and the outlay of 
capital — and are all so many strong arguments in favour of the prayer of the 
Petition. — Editor.] 

To Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The humble Petition of the undersigned Free Colonists of Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

SlIEWBTH, 

That in approaching your Majesty to pray your gracious protection, 
we desire to express our sincere loyalty to your Majesty, and our firm 
attachment to the constitution of the British empire. 

That in making our present application, we entreat your Majesty to 
believe that we are actuated by no factious feeling, by no^unreason- 
able discontent, nor by any motive but such as ought to influence us as 
men and as Christians. 

That we appeal to Sir Eardley Wilmot, our Lieutenant-Governor, to 
testify that what we state as matter of fact in this Petition is in no de- 
gree erroneous or exaggerated ; and, as a considerable number of your 
Petitioners are personally known to his Excellency, and also to our 
late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John Franklin (who is now in England), 
we further appeal to them both for their testimony as to the general 
position and character as colonists of many of those who now address 
your Majesty. 

That we remind your Majesty that from the ye^ 1824, the British 
government promoted and encouraged the emigration of free settlers to 
Van Diemen’s Land, by public notices issued, from the Colonial- 
Office, the Horse-Guards, and the Admiralty, and offered as induce- 
ments to such emigration, at first free grants of land, and latterly al- 
lowances to naval and military officers in the purchase of crown lands. 

That the obtaining of free grants of land was conditional upon the 
settlers investing a considerable capital in the Colony, and being per- 
sons of character and respectability ; and that all those who obtained 
such grants, and all military and naval officers obtaining the allowance 
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in purchasing land, were required to become permanent residents in 
the Colony, 

That under these inducements, and upon these conditions, a large 
body of your Majesty's free subjects became settlers in Van Diemen's 
Land as farmers and merchants. 

That up to the year 1831, a considerable number of your Majesty’s 
free subjects had also emigrated to Van Diemen’s Land as mechanics 
and farming men ; and after that year, the number of these einigranU 
was increased under the system of bounties sanctioned both by the 
British and Colonial governments. 

That by the industry and capital of these various colonists, an exten- 
sive commerce has been created, two considerable sea-port towns, be- 
sides several inland townships (or villages) and numerous houses and 
farm buildings have been erected, and a vast quantity of the waste 
land in tbe,colony has been cleared from the forest and brought into 
cultivation. 

That from the year 1824, to the year 1840, the population of the 
colony increased from 12,700 to upwards of 0,000 — the number of 
acres in cultivation from 25,000 to 12-1,000 — the colonial shipping 
from one vessel of 42 tons to one hundred and forty one vessels com- 
prising 12,491 tons — the imports (chiefly of English goods carried in 
English ships) from .4*02,000 to 49H8,35(i — the expioris from £14,500 
to £867,007, in which the w’ool alone amounted to £223,000 — the 
colonial fixed revenue from £16,863 to £118,541 — and that the sum 
of £218,790 was between the year 1828 and the year 1840 (inclusive) 
invested by the colonists in the purchase of crown lands. 

That during the same period, the number of places of worship in- 
creased from four to forty- four, and that there was a corresponding 
increase in the number of schools and other estahliwshments for education. 

That frorn the year 1824 to 1840, the greater part of tlie convicts 
transported from England w'ere sent to New' South Wales, and only a 
small proportion to this island, who immediately upon their landing 
were dispersed over the colony as labourers and servants. 

That Irom the rapid increase of the free colonists, and the limited 
number of convicts sent to Van Diemen’s Land, those among the lat- 
ter who became Iree, or who by their good conduct were allowed to work 
on tlieir own account, obtained full employment at higli wages, thus 
having the strongest stimulus to good behaviour ; and from this cir- 
cumstance, but especially from each convict being at once separated 
from his associates, a.id accustomed to regular labour, and from the fa- 
cility with which a moderate number could be kept in order, the majo- 
rity of the convicts in Van Diemen's Land were industrious and useful 
members of society, and the security of life and pfoperty was as com- 
plete in this island as in any county in England. 

That from 1824 Van Diemen’s Land was therefore no longer merely 
a penal settlement, as in 1804 w'hen it was first occupied, but a colony 
established under the sanction and encouragement of the English gov- 
ernment, and supplied with a certain amount of convict labour which 
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the settlers could readily employ, and for which they paid by defraying 
the whole expense of the convicts after their arrival. 

That during the sixteen years in which the prosperity of the colony 
was so remarkable, the proportion of convicts to that of free inhabitants 
constantly and regularly decreased, so that in 1840 the number of con- 
victs as compared totlie number of free inhabitants was little more than 
one half the number in 1824. 

That in the year 1840 the home goveriiinent discontinued sending 
convicts to New South Wales, and this small island was converted into 
the sole penal settlemeii^of the British empire, the sole receptacle for 
all criminals transport^ from every part of your Majesty’s vast do- 
iniiiions — from England, Ireland, and Scotland — from Canada, India, 
and Africa — and latterly also for all criminals transported from your 
Majesty’s recent possessions in China. ^ 

I'hat in thus converting a flourishing British colony into an immense 
gaol, the free inhabitants had no voice — that their consent to an altera- 
tion so fatal to their interests w'as never obtained nor ever asked, and 
that they had not even the option given them, of selling their property 
to the government and leaving the island — a measure which your 
Petitioners do not deny the British government had a right to subject 
us to, if the change had been for the general benefit of the empire. 

That in none of the notices issued by the government, either to free 
settlers or to free mechanics and labourers, is there a single intimation 
given that at any time, or under any circumstances, this colony would 
be placed under the present system ; that we believe it was never 
thought of until 1840 — that not a single colonist ever anticipated itr— 
that on the contrary the increase of the population and the whole system 
of our government led us to look forward to the time when transporta- 
tion to tins colony would altogether cease — that many circTimstances 
induced us to entertain this view, and we especially refer to the 
Petition from this Colony for a free Representative Assembly in the 
year 1838, to which your Majesty was pleased to return a very favour- 
able answer, it being obvious that to a merely penal colony a free 
assembly could not be granted, or, if granted, that it would be useless. 

That your petitioners were in total ignorance of the details of the new 
transportation system until within the last few months, when part of 
the instructions sent by the Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies to the Lieutenant Governor was published in the colo- 
nial newspapers. • 

That from these instructions we learn that all male convicts sen- 
tenced to transportation for life, and a poition of those transported for 
fifteen years, are first to be sent to Norfolk Island, where they are to 
be kept not less than two years, and to be then transferred to Van Die* 
men’s Land, that the number of criminals to be thus disposed of is es- 
timated at one thousand a year — that these convicts, and also all those 
transported in the first instance to Van Diemen’s Land are to be kept 
in probation gangs each consisting of from 250 to 300 men,* in which 
each convict was to remain not less than eleven years, in which he 
may remain not less than one year, but in which he may remain seve- 
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ral years — that he is then to receive a pass which enables him to en- 
gage in private service for wages, and if he cannot obtain employment, 
he is to remain in the service of government, receiving merely food and 
clothing. 

That under the new system 13,764 male convicts and 2492 females 
have been landed in this island between 1st January, 1841, and 31st 
October, 1844. 

That our only means of keeping these men under any kind of control 
arc the few soldiers that are detached from head-quarters and the police 
of the colony. ^ 

That the expense of this police, which is chrefly occupied in protect- 
ing us against criminals forced upon the Colony against our strongest 
wishes, is home by our Colonial revenue, — that a further large part of 
that revenue is sunk in various expenses connected with the new 
convict system ; as one instance of which we state that, from January, 
1843, to June, 1844, the expense of witnesses at the supreme court 
(exclusive of the quarter sessions) was £2447 10s, 6d., of which 
£2208 was for witnesses on trials of convicts, — that the large sums 
which the local government cannot avoid thus applying without leav- 
ing us altogether unprotected have already created considerable colonial 
debt, the whole of which has been incurred on account of the new con- 
vict system, and which, as far as we can see, must increase : thus, not 
only anticipating our revenues, but embarrassing the colonial govern- 
ment, and depriving it of the means of undertaking any works of public 
utility. 

That before the meeting of the legislative council in February last, 
the Lieutenant Governor appointed a committee to report upon the 
colonial hnance, that this committee appointed a stamp tax, further 
taxes on fea, and other imported commodities, a tax upon dogs, and 
taxes (ill the form of licences) for carrying on various branches of trade, 
that an act for taxing tea and other imports was thereupon laid before 
the council, the members of which are all nominated by the crown, that 
Petitions against this act numerously signed by the colonists, and point- 
ing out the injustice of taxing them for the coercion of British crimi- 
nals, were presented to the Lieutenant Governor in council, — that the 
act was notwithstanding passed, and is now law, — and that in addition 
to the previous colonial debt, arrangements were made during the same 
sitting of council for a loan of £25,000 from one of the colonial banks. 

That your Petitioners have thus to pay taxes imposed by a council 
in which they have no representative, and levied, not for any colonial 
purpose, but to support the new convict system which is fast destroying 
the colony. 

That we are aware that the funds derived from the sale of crown 
lands were given up to the colonial revenue in Van Diemen’s Land and 
also in New South Wales, in consideration of each colony paying its 
poli(;e ; but we remind your Majesty that that arrangement was made in 
183G, when the greater part of the convicts were sent to New South 
Wales, and when the crown lands were sold at five shillings an acre ; 
whereas, since the transfer of the land fund the home government has 
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raised the minimum price to twenty shillings an acre, at which (even if 
the colony were not in its present circumstances) these lands are almost 
quite unsaleable; and that, in fact, the land fund has fallen from £52,905 
in 1840, to £8,013 for the first three quarters of the year 1844, and is 
estimated by his Excellency to produce no more than £2,000 for the 
present year. 

That the police thus paid by the colony although enormous in pro- 
portion to the population, is far to limited to give efBcient protection 
to the colonists, the convicts being spread over the island in gangs of 
from 200 to 300 each. 

That already under the new system crime has increased to an alarming 
extent : — that in 1840 there were 507 prosecutions for crime in the su- 
preme court and quarter sessions, of which 407 ^ere against convicts : 
while in the first eleven months of the year 1844, there were ( besides 
numberless offences tried before the magistrates) no less than 812 pro- 
secutions in those courts, of which 713 were against convicts or those 
who had been convicts. 

That by keeping criminals in large gangs as at present, they cannot 
be benefited or improved, but on the contrary become deteriorated : that 
from the numbers already sent, their strongest stimulus to good con- 
duct has been withdrawn, for the free settlers cannot employ them ; — 
that of those who have earned permission to work for themselves there are 
already 2,000 unemployed, and without the chance of employment : — 
and that it is impossible that the good conduct of any man, whether a 
convict or not, can continue, who is compelled to associate exclusively 
with criminals, and who is without any prospect of bettering his condi- 
tion. 

That this unbounded supply of convict labour, has of necessity thrown 
out of employment many of the free labourers who were induced by the 
Government to emigrate hither, and must soon drive them out of Van 
Diemen's Land, thus further lessening the proportion of free inhabi- 
tants in the colony. 

That we arc in a state of continual dread and anxiety for ourselves 
and our families owing to the number of convicts by whom wc are sur- 
rounded: that we feel we have no security for life or property : that 
the moral condition of the colony is daily becoming worse and worse : 
that no regulations however well intended, no government however 
able, no improvement in detail, can counteract the evils of the enorm- 
ous mass of criminuls that are poured upon our sheres ; and that if the 
present system of transportation continues, we must at whatever sacri- 
fice abandon a colony which will become unfit for any man to inhabit 
who regards tlic highest interests of himself or of his children. 

That in the violent commercial convulsions which have been felt dur- 
ing the last two years in all the Australian colonies, our colonial pro- 
perty has fallen more than one half in value, and that much distress has 
been thus occasioned ; but this distress is aggravated ten-fold by the 
state to which the traiuportation system has reduced us, and by the 
gloomy prospect of the future. 
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That the large government expenditure under the present system is 
of some pecuniary benefit to us in the depressed condition of our affairs, 
but we cannot put it in competition with interests of a higher nature, 
or allow it for a moment to weigh against the moral evils which that 
system produces. 

That under the circumstances which we have thus detailed to your 
Majesty, the prosperity of this colony is at an end ; — that its commerce 
must decay, and its lands become almost valueless : — that no new 
capital is now invested in it, and no new emigrants now come to it, and 
that we look for none, for we ourselves would never have emigrated to 
Van Diemen’s Land had we foreseen its present state. 

That there is yet a more fearful evil produced by the present system 
of transportation ; that it is reported and believed that the unhappy men 
sent to Norfolk Island have sunk into deeper pollution and depravity, 
and that if such men are added to the unbounded number of criminals 
already in Van Diemen’s Land, this island and the neighbouring colo- 
nies, among which they must ultimately be diffused, will exhibit a spec- 
tacle of vice and infamy such as the history of the world cannot parallel. 

That the removal of the various evils which the transportation system 
causes to the free colonists, is within the scope of that power which the 
Almigl ty has placed in your hands : that we cannot doubt your Majes- 
ty's willingness to remedy them : — and that, even in our present de- 
pressed situation, wc shall await your Majesty's decision with tho con- 
fident hope that they will be removed. 

Your Petitioners humbly pray your Majesty that the number of con- 
victs in this Island may as speedily as possible be reduced to that which 
existed in 1840, — that transportation to the colony may cease untill this 
object is effected, — that meanwhile adequate protection may be afforded 
to the canonists, and better means adopted for the moral an& social im- 
provement of the convicts, — that the colony may be relieved from every 
expense occasioned by convicts not in the employment of settlers — and 
that arrangements may be made for the gradual and total abolition of 
transportation to Van Diemen's Land 

And your Petitioners will ever pray, 

[ The Petitions to the Houses of Lords and Commons are in the same 
formf\ 


Hobart Town/’ July 1845. 
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Emigration from the United Kingdom — We have not hitherto fouud time 
to notice the report of the Emigration Commissioners, published a short time 
ago, which is, as usual, an Interesting document. For the present we content 
ourselves with a few extracts : — 

Table of Emigrants who have left the United Kingdom in 1843 and 1844, dis- 
tinguishing the different places to which they proceeded : — 


Destination. 



1843. 

1844. 

United States 



28,335 

43,660 

Texas 



16 

1 

Central and South America 

. 


433 

710 

North American Colonies. 





Canada 

• 


20,350 

18,747 

New Brunswick 

• 


987 

2,489 

Nova Scotia and Cape Breton . 



1,203 

747 

Newfoundland 

. 


448 

684 

Prince Edward’s Island 



•528 

257 

Bermuda 

• 


2 


British West Indies. 





Jamaica 

• 


202 

126 

British Guiana . . . , . 



184 

142 

Trinidad 



153 

60 

Other settlements .... 

• 

• 


277 

168 

« 

Forei^ West Indies . • . . 

East Indies 




39 



192 

176 

llong Kong 

, 



18 

China 

, 


30 

9 

Syria 

Mauritius 



6 




1 

13 

Cape of Good Hope . . 



203 

161 

Western Africa and Madeira 

. 


194 

250 

Australian Colonies. 





Sydngr 

Port Phillip 

• 


2,439 

627 

1,179 

934 

South Australia 



45 

47 

Van Diemen's Land .... 



* 24 

1 

New Zealand 

• 


343 

68 

Grand Total 

. 

. 

57,212 

70,686 


Of the 70,686 emigrants who left the British Isles in 1844, the following were 
the proportions from each kingdom ; — 

From England, 50,257 , 

,, Scotland, 4,504 

,, Ireland, 15,925 • 


70,686 
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Judging from their destinations, the emigrants from the Three Kingdoms must 
be of different classes, or have dissimilar objects in view 


W’ent to 


English. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

United States, . . . 


39,070 

1,597 

2,993 

Central and South Amei ica. 


668 

43 

. . 

Our North American Colonies, . 


8,058 

2,470 

12,396 

British West Indies, 


283 

197 

16 

Foreign do. ... 


38 

1 


East Indies, . ., . 


131 

45 


llong Kong, . . * . 


17 

1 


China, ..... 


9 

, , 


Mauritius, 


9 

4 


Western Africa and Madeira, 


240 

10 


I'he Cape, . . . • 


153 

8 


Australian Colonies, . 

. 

1,581 

128 

520 


It will be seen that four-fifths of all the English emigrants went to the United 
States, and only one-sixth to our North American Colonies; of the Scotch emi- 
grants only one-third went to tlie United States, and more than one-half to IheN. 
A. Colonies ; while fully three-fourths of the Irish went to these Colonies, and 
only oiic-iifth to the United States. 

The proportion of cabin passengers from the Three Kingdoms affords a sort of 
index to the condition of the emigrants : — 

England — Cabin passengers, 4070, or 1 in 
Scotland — i)itto, 603, or 1 in 7 

Ireland — Uitto, 156, or 1 in 102 

It thus appears that Scotland sends out a much greater proportion of persons in 
respectable circumstances as emigrants than England, and an iniinilely greater 
proportion than Ireland. 

The extent of emigration from the United Kingdom, and the direction in whicii 
it flows, vary amazingly. They depend, of course, on several circumstances, but 
chiefly on the greater or less amount of distress at home, and the less or more 
inviting condition of the Colonies or Foreign countries which afford an opening : 

AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF EMIGRANTS. 


* In the 4 years ending 1828 2^,500 

,, 6 years ending 1834 69,000 

,, 5 years ending 1839 57,500 

,, 3 years ending 1842 112,500 

1843 and 1844 64,000 


The three years of dearth and depression ending with 1842 gave a tremeiulous 
impulse to emigration, almost doubling the annual amount for the preceding five 
years ; while the two last years of cheap corn and improved trade have again re- 
duced it in nearly the same proportion. The most extensive emigration ever known 
from this countiy', or, we suppose, from any other, was in 1842, when 128,344 
persons left the British Isles to settle abroad. 

The three great streams of emigration are to our North American Colonies, the 
United States, and Australia (including New Zealand.) Their variations in the 
last nine years are shown in the following table : — 

North 


Year. 

American 

United 

Australia. 


Colonies. 

States. 


1836 

34,226 

37,774 

3,124 

1837 

29,884 

36,770 

5,054 

1838 

4,577 

14,332 

14,021 

1839 

12,658 

33,536 

15,786 

1840 

32,293 

40,642 

15,850 

1841 

38,164 

45,017 

32,625 

1842 

54.123 

63,852 

8,534 

1843 

28,518 

28,335 

3,478 

1844 

22,224 

43,660 

2,000 
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SINGULAR FOSSIL REMAINS. 

London, Canada West, 9th August, 1845. 

Dear Sir, — 

According to promise I now send for the information of such of your 
readers as are curious in the investigation of Geological remains, a short account 
of the Fossil lielamiiite now in my possession, b^onging to the class Molusk, 
which was picked up in the neighbourhood of this place. To attempt any cor- 
rect description of this very singular formation, I fear my imperfect and limited 
acquaintance with the science will hardly suffice, but if it be the means of leading 
others to farther inquiry, it will serve the purpose for which the attempt is made. 

The stone in which the Fossil is contained is a detached piece of limestone, 
very hard, of a bluish colour, resembling Scotch whinstone, much worn, and to 
all appearaneees, long exposed to the action of currents. The stone is twenty- 
two inches in length, of an oblong form, perforated by numerous marine shells of 
a very peculiar description. The stone was found on the surface, and, if 1 am 
correctly informed, near what was once the old channel of the river Thames, thirty 
or forty feet above the level of its present bed, as it was picked up with others 
to form the foundation of one of the new buildings in Dundass-street, the work- 
man’s hammer brought it accidentally and uninjured to light. The body of the 
Fossil or Belamnite, thus exposed, has the apearance of an apothicary’s pestle ; 
about eight inches in length, and tapering upwards like an inverted cone, perfectly 
round and smooth, five inches in diametre round the base, which is concave and 
beautifully polished. Upon close examination, the base of the cone is found to 
be divided and made up of thin transverse plates, into a series of what might be 
supposed tlie air chambers or arcolce said to have belonged to this animal, re 
scmbling a pile of watch-glasses, gradually diminishing towards the apex, perfo- 
rured by siphuncle, a by which they were inflated. These transverse plates ar- 
oiitwardly concave, inwardly convex. Near the bed of the cone is a perfect cire 
cular bead or moulding, which, with the siphuncle on the facial ' centre abovc- 
meationed, givts it the appearance certainly of an apothicary’s pestle, •or some 
such instrument formed by the hand of man for a similar purpose. 

That the object I have described, ever lived and moved or had a being, is about 
as difficult to convince the hundreds, who have, from curiosity, been led to examine 
it, as it was a matter of much doubt to tlic Paisley weaver, how it was" possible 
the earth could turn round on its axis ** without emptying the water out o' the 
River Clyde.” 

The class Nautuli or Belamosephia belong, I believe to the secondary forma- 
tion of earth or limestone, and a numerous class, now extinct, has been mentioned 
by Buckland and others us inhabiting the ocean, none of which, however, that 1 
am aware of, have ever been found on the continent of America. It is, no doubt, 
some stretch of imagination to believe that the object now before me, ever moved 
over the waters by means of the hydraulic process above desfiribed, or raised its 
undulating form to the surface, and lowered itself sgain at will to ite slimy bed, 
the abode of olhet monsters ; the Plesiosauri aiic L hthyosauri of the infant world, 
ceasing to exist many thousand years before the creation of man, but such ceases 
to be matter of wonder before the light of revealed truth, ai to the inquiring eyes 
of those whose minds rearch into the bidden and almost mysterious pages of the 
past. 

J. N. 


Yankee Enterprise — The town of Rome in Western New York, containing 
a population of over 5,000, has been built up by factories for making paddles 
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and oars from the ash, tlxmsaiids of which are Bliipped by almost every teasel for 
England, France, Germany, Prussia, Sweden, Russia, and throughout all the 
East. The junks of the Chinese are now all managed by American oars, and 
the small boats of all Europe and Asia are now propelled by the enterprise of the 
people of this village. 


Resthiction on the Monopoly of tub Crown Lands in New South Wales. 
— Very few persons in Great Britain can be aware of the hardships and persecu- 
tion to which the young Immigrant Squatter in New South Wales is generally 
subject in settling down in the Busli,*’ by the usurpation of large tracts of 
land by the Avealthy squatter — larg.T in extent than many of our English counties 
— to which these monopolisers made claim in right of Jir$t possession. However, 
the Governor, Sir George Gipps, has issued the following regulations, which have 
been approved of by Lord Stanley and the British Government, and, it is hoped, 
more encouragement and protection will now be afforded to small industrious 
capitalists, after these new orders are in force. 

New Regulation for occupghig Crown Lands^ with Depasturifig Licenses^ 

July l«f, 1845. 

** Colonial Secretary’s Office, Sydney. 

“ With reference to the regulations of the 2l8t May, 1839, and 14th Septem- 
ber, 1840, relative to the occupation of the Crown Lands beyond the boundaries 

location, his Excellency the Governor, in consequence of the practice which 
has grown up of parties occupying several distinct stations under om license^ has 
been pleased, Avith the advice of the Executive Council, to direct, that parties 
Occupying stations in separate districts, notwithstanding that the same may be 
contiguous, shall be rcc^uired in future to take out a separate license for each such 
’ district, and to pay the established fee of £10 for the same; and that no person 
shall in future be allowed to take up a new station, either in the same district in 
which his stock may be depastured, or in any other, without having first obtained 
a separate license for the same, under the recommendation of the Commissioner, 
and paid the fee of £10 thereon. 

** His Excellency, Avith the advice of the Executive Council, ^as further di- 
rected, that from and after the 1st day of July, 1845, a separate license must be 
taken out, and the fee of £10 paid thereon, for each separate station or run occu- 
pied, even though situated in the same district, if the run exceeds tAA'eiity square 
miles, namely 12,800 acres of area. 

**Noone station, within the meaning of these regulations, is after the let July, 
1845, to consist of more than twenty square miles of area, unless it be cer- 
tified by the Commissioner, that more land is required for the quantity of sheep 
or cattle mentioned in the next paragraph. 

If the party desire to occupy more, and the Commissioner consider him enti- 
tled to such occupation, with reference to the quantity of stock possessed by him, 
or its probable increase in the ensuing three years, as Avell as the accommodation 
required by other panties, and the general interest of the public, an additional 
license must be taken out and paid for. 

Every station at a greater distance than seven miles from any other occupied 
by the same party, will be deemed a separate station, within the meaning of these 
regulations, eA'en though the area occupied may not altogether exceed twenty 
square miles; and no one license Avill cover a slaiion capable of depasturing more 
than 4,000 sheep, or 500 head of cattle. 

** In other respects the regulations referred to will remain in force. 

t ** By His Excellency’s command,. 

^ (Signed) “ E, D. Thomson.*' 
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New Zealand^ in a Series of Letters: containing an Account of the Country 

both before and since its occupation^ &c. By S. M. D. Martin, M.D., lately 

a Member of the Ledslative Council of New Zealand, pp. 379. London : 

Simmoiids and Ward. 

The disastrous intelligence recently received from New Zealand, and the 
concessions made to the New Zealand Company hy the Secretary of State, 
have tended to bring the affairs of this Colony again prominently before the 
public view, and Dr. Martinis book, therefore, appears at a perioa which will 
command for it a patient and careful perusal. 

Dr. Martin brings to bear upon these letters the experience of five years, 
coupled with the advantage of an educated and intelligent mind. As the 
editor of a newpaper in Auckland, and a member of Governor Fitz Roy's 
Council, he is necessarily well informed on all that relates to the history and 
politics of the Colony. 

Althouj^h supporting and defending, in a great measure, the policy pursued 
by Captain Fitz Roy, Dr. Martin's views and opinions are thoroughly inde- 
pendent, and he scruples not to censure wherever he considers censure is due. 
Against the conduct of the New Zealand Company and its agents he is most 
severe ; but, according to our author, the animadversion is deserved, for he 
says — 

“ The remarks regarding the New Zealand Company will most likely give offence 
to certain parties at home and in the Colony connected with that once influential 
body ; but as truth is the object aimed at, private and public offence have not been 
reckoned, where their avoidance would affect the first. It is scarcely possible, in the 
narration of mistakes, blunders, and even crimes, not to give offence to some persons ; 
but the parties must blame themselves for having given so many occasions. Had 
they conducted themselves better, and with a little more regard to the inte:|^eBt and 
happiness of others, they would be entitled to more consideration.” 

There is too much truth in the following observations: — 

ENGLAND AS A COLONIZING NATION. 

** No man who has for any time resided in an English Colony, will ever admit that 
England is entitled to take to herself any credit because of her treatment and manage- 
ment of the Colonies. The Colonies of England are doubtless extensive, wealthy, and 
important; but it does not by any means follow, that because they are so, the credit 
is due to the mother- country, or that the success of the Colonies is in any respect to 
he attributed to the justice and wisdom of England's Colonial policy. If the truth 
were known, it would readily be admitted, that England has less to boast of, as regards 
her Colonies, than any other country in Europe. It may be the case that the Colonies 
of other European countries do not succeed as well as those of England ; but it will 
be found that these other European Colonies fail, despite the effewrts of their Govern- 
ments in their behalf, and that England's Colonics on the other hand, succeed, despite 
the neglect, the mismanagement, the injustice, and the .oppression of the Home and 
Colonial Governments. 

“The French and English Colonies are frequently compared with one another, and, 
as a matter of course, Englishmen decide, perhaps justly, in favour of their own 
Colonies. The French are, it must be granted, unhappy in their attempts at founding 
Colonies ; they do not succeed as Colonists ; but their want of success must not be 
preferred as a charge against the French Government, or as any evidence in favour of 
the superior policy of the English Government. If the success and prosperity of a 
Colony depended merely upon the support of the Parent Government, tne Irenclf 
Colonies should have been in advance of the English inasmuch as the Frcnclwexpend 
much larger sums of money upon the establishment of their Colonies, and afford a much 
greater amount of securi^ to their settlers, and are always more jealous over their 
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interests, than the English. The dilTerence in point of success is to be accounted for 
by the fact, that the French are not a colonizihg people. Living for the present, and 
for present enjo 3 rnient. they are unable to endure the hardships and privations incident 
to a Colonial life. The social philosophy of a Frenchman teaches him to live for his 
own happiness, leaving his children to do the same ; he has therefore no object in sub- 
jseting himself to the many privations and self-denials to which a Colonist must 
necessarily submit The Government under these circumstances ina^ do for him 
what they will, but they can never teach him to forego preseiit pleasure lor prospective 
gain. The Englishman, on the other hand, is born a Colonist ; he is always feeding 
on the future, and denying himself the present : he starts in life in the hope of being 
able to accumulate as much* money as may render it prudent for him to marry ; and 
when he is married, and the father of a family, his anxiety is then to provide for his 
children, it is thesamewith a Colonist: he is always looking to the future ; he buries 
himself in the heart of the Canadian forest, or roams as a shepherd over the barbarous 
and arid plains of New Holland, in the expectation of some day reaping a rich harvest 
from the one, or the golden fleece from the other. His hopes of happiness are pro> 
spective ; but they are strong enough to enable him to endure present physical, social, 
and moral suftering. 

“ The success of our Colonies, then, is altogether the effect of the peculiar character 
of our countrymen, and is not in the slightest degree the result of good government : 
on the contrary, it will be found that the history of every one of the British Colonics 
is nothing more or less than a record of the grossest blunders, ignorance and oj)- 
pression ! 

** The Colonies of England are now beginning to attract some notice, and a liope 
may therefore be cherished that the Home Government will be induced to exercise a 

i. A. ji_ ..1 *1 1 uiii j It 




The work is studded with interesting anecdotes, which it is quite out of our 
power to find room for; but there is a degree of honesty and freshness of de- 
scription throughout the narrative, which carries the reader on greedily to the 
se^el. 

Dr. Martin considers the Europeans are to blame in a great measure for 
most of the quarrels with the natives ; and his remarks appear to be borne out 
by the followmg cases ; — 

** In the present state of New Zealand, with a very scattered European population 
and a numerous semicivilised native race, it is scarcely to be expected that an internal 
government can be established on a scale and with power great enough to preserve 
order throughout the country. Every settlement of any importance must imitate the 
example set by the Bay of l8land.s, and organise for itself a police, which is doubtless 
all that can be looked for in a rude and primitive state of society. The country set- 
tlers and agriculturiU must, on the other nand, as they do now, continue for some time 
longer to ^ace themselves under the protection of some powerful chief, and accom- 
modate themselves as much as possible to the peculiar circumstances of the country, 
by respecting the customs and even prejudices of the aborigines. Acting on such a 
principle, it is wonderful to conceive, by all accounts, what amount of peace, safety, 
and security may be enjoyed amoi^ a savage and even cannibal people like tlie New 
Zealanders. 1 am told that there is scarcely an instance of their wantonly injuring 
Europeans, or their property, if they manifest ordinary discretion and propriety of 
conduct, it is true that some depredations have been committed on Europeans 
visiting the country ; but the fault has been invariably oii the part of the Europeans 
in either actively engaging in the wars of the tribes with one another, in outraging 
their feelings by violating their customs and prejudices, or more frequently by unjus- 
tifiable interference ^ith their women. From all that 1 have seen and heard of the 
natives myself, I should not have the slightest fear or hesitation in settling among 
them. 

We shall endeavour to resume our notice of this interesting volume at a 
future period. 

Guide to the Foreign and Colonial Poeta^ ^c. By Frederick Herbert, 
of the General Post-Office. London : Grove and Son. 

• This is a most useful book, and one which has been long required. The 
careful^calculationsjof the tables and the elaborate compilations from a mass of 
varying and obsolete Post-Office regulations, must have been a work of great 
labour. We detect upon the whole very few errors in the work, and those we 
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have met with are comparatively unimportant. An alphahetical Hat of all the 
leading towns, kingdoms, &c., refers the consulter to a more full series of 
tables, which furnish the various routes by which letters may be sent^ in turn 
and the amount of postage chargeable by each route. 

We can confidently recommend this work as a most useful manual, to all 
who have extensive mrcign correspondence. 

Lord Aberdeen and the Ameer of Bokhara, London : Chapman and Hall. 

This is a pamphlet by Capt. Grover in reply to the article on his book in the 
Edinburgh Review^ in which the author defends himself against the indecent 
attacks of the Foreign Office. We do not deem it necessary to plunge our- 
selves into the controversy. 


Copies of the Memoriaft Correspondence^ Reports^ Notices^ ^c, of the Halifax 
and Quebec Railway. London : Effingham Wilson. 


[Notices of many books, received at a late period, must stand over until our 
next Number.] 
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INDIA. 

We have received dates from Bombay 
to the 13th October; Calcutta to the 
7 th; and Madras to the 10th. 

The present Mail is crowded with 
incidents of considerable interest in re* 
gard to the political relations of the 
Government of India. 

Gwalior is continued to be misman- 
aged, and corruption teems in every de- 
partment of the administration. In 
Oudh matters are no better. 

The Bombay Courier of the 3rd inst. 
understands that Mr. Chapman, the 
representative of the Peninsular 
Railway Company, has left Bombay 
for the Ghauts, with the inten- 
tion of taking a general view of such 
parts of the country as appear to de- 
mand first attention. Mr. Chapman is 
supposed to have proceeded up with the 
intention of watching the effects of the 
heavy rains expected with the Elephanta 
gale — he, however, in conjunction 
with the Bombay community, is doom- 
ed to be disappointed, for we have had 
no Elephanta as yet, and the usual time 
being passed we greatly fear that we are 
not to be favoured with the presence of 
this periodical, and at this moment now 
welcome visitor. We are sorry to'say 
that owing to the continued excessive 
heat, the absence of all rain for more 
than a month, and in fact the deficiency 
of rain to the extent of nearly one-third 
of the average quautit}, sickness is be- 
ginning to manifest itself to an alarm- 
ing extent. We hav0 before our ejes 
also the dreadful prospect ot a drought 
in the ensuing hot weather accompa- 
nied with scarcity ; it is to be hoped 
that an all-merciful Fro-'dence will 
avert these calamities from this Island, 
— where from the dense population they 
would be felt in the severest degree. 

A Delhi Gazette Extra^ of tlie 30th 
Septembcis confirms the report, and 
gives a detailed account, of the death of 


Wuieer Jowahir Singh at Lahore. 
He was shot to death by the troops on 
the 2lBt. Rajah Lall Singh, who is a 
prisoner in the hands of the soldier}', 
has told them a tale, true or false, which 
is likely to precipitate any movement to- 
wards our side of the Sutlej which they 
may have had in contemplation — to wit 
that Jowahir Singh had buried betwixt 
Ferozepore and Loodianah two crores of 
rupees. The Ranee stiil retains the 
title and attributes of the Sirkar, and it 
is believed thatGoolab Singe, if he dare 
accept the perilous office, will be Wu- 
zeer. 

The probability of a war with the 
Seikhs daily gains strength — the corps 
ordered up sharp to the frontier, and it 
is said a grand army is to be formed 
immediately at Ferozepore. 

Arrican Grain , — The great dcsiruc- 
tion of the crops, and especially the riec 
crops, in the districts which have been 
subject to the recent inundation, is 
likely to diminish the harvest of the 
year, and enhance the puce of grain. 
Indeed, the poor have alieady begun to 
feel the effects of the visitation in the 
enhanced cost of that which is to them 
the staff of life ; and unless the defici- 
ency in the western districts is made up 
by an exuberant season in other parts, 
we shall be constrained to look for 
relief to some of the provinces border- 
ing on Bengal. In these ciicumstanccs, 
the eye naturally turns to the province, 
which, twenty years ago, in the hands 
of a barbarous government, was a pes- 
tilential swamp, but vvhicii, under the 
infiucnce of a wise administration, and 
a mild standard of iissessnicnt, has be- 
come the granary of the Bay of Bengal 
— we allude of course to Arracau. On 
turning to the statistical re])ort of the 
province, wliich was published in this 
journal six years ago, we find the 
quantity of land under rice cultivation, 
stated at 19,453 doons. The quantity 
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now subject to the plough does not fall The Jason " was to leave Flushing on 
much short of 40,000 doons, nhich is the I5th May. 

equal to about 260,000 acres. The The Governor General took his de- 
present harvest is likely to exceed that parture from Barrack pore yesterday 
of former years. Though it has rained morning for the Upper Provinces, and 
for four months in Arracan, as it has in the course of the day, the Hon. Sir 
seldom rained since the deluge, yet the Herbert Maddock took his seat as 
torrents which have proved so destruc- President of the Council of India, and 
ti%e to rational beings, appear to ha\e Deputy Governor of Bengal. — Calcutta 
imparted the most healthy vigour to Star^ Sept 23. 

vegetable life, and a very large surplus The ** Hurkaru,'* on the authority of 
of grain will be available for exporta- a private letter from Bombay, mentions, 
tion towards the end of the year. The that at the request of the Madras 
demand for this staple of Arracan seems Government, Lieut. Fell, of the Indian 
to increase with the productiveness of Navy, has been deputed to make some 
the soil. Vessels are expected from much-required surveys. He is first to 
Bourbon in the west, and in the east bring round here a pilot brig, building 
from China, and even from Sumatra, at Bombay, and then to proceed to 

where the rice of this province Madras. — Great activity prevails in the 

promises soon to supplant that of Dockyard at Bombay ; a packet steamer 
Java. Yet, such has been the extraor- of 1440 tons, for engines of 500 horse 
dinary fertility of the season, that after power, has been some time begun ; an 

these customers have been supplied, 84 gun ship, and tno brigs of war, arc 

there will remain a sufficient stock for also in hand. 

the suffering districts of Bengal. It is A Special Meeting of the ** Dhurma 
pleasing to contemplate the different Shuba " has been held, to cousider the 
aspect which this province now pre- question, as to whether native pilgrims 
senta ; to contrast the Arracan of two would avail themselves of the ineaus of 
centuries ago, wlien it was the scourge transit afforded by railways. The opi- 
of the low'er parts of Bengal, and sent nioii of those assembled, was that the 
its marauders up the mouths of the pilgrims would so avail t e nselves if 
Ganges, and turned our fertile fields arrangements weie made for refresh- 
info that wild deseit, know'ii as the ments, and for proper accordance of the 
Soonderbuns, with that same province rules of caste. 'It was decided that a 
at the present time under a civilized letter to this effect should be addressed 
government, pouring its products into to the Honorary Secretaiy of the East 
the lap of this province. — Fr. of Lufia, Indian Riilway Company. 

Batavia. — We have received a file The “ Harlequin,’* a little Schooner 
of the ** Java Courant,*’ to the Ist Sept. from China, was burnt at the Sand- 
which contains some items of interest, heads, with treasure to the amount of 
as also tabular Statements of the trade a lac of rupees on board — very faint 
and shipping of the Colony dur.iig the hopes of recovering which are enters 
past year. tained, but the uiiderwritera, local in- 

Tlie ** Courant** of the 12th August, surance offices, iy*e determined to try, 
notices that about 6 a.m. on the 30th and so are about to send down a 
July a shock of an earthquake was felt steamer for the purpose. The “Aber- 
at Kedirie, passing in the direction foyle,* a new and very fine vessel, was 
from south to north ; altliough very re- also set on fire by an accident, but 
markahly felt, it caused no damage.— saved aOer a little, and not costly 
A letter from the Netherlands, dated damage. The luss of the Royal 
May Bth, notices that H.N. M. *8 frigate Consort'* was notified last summary. 
** Jason,'* commanded by Captain J. More ships have come in from ^ew 
F* D. Bouricius at Flushing, was under South Wales, bringing horses out for 
orders to convey the newly appointed Government chiefly, but also on ac- 
Govemor General of the Dutch East count of private parlies. As yet these 
Indies, Mynheer Rochhussen, to Java. cargoes have been productive of yery 
VOL. VI. NO. 24 . DECEMBER, 1846 . 2 N 
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hcav} 1'38S, in consequence of the deaths 
of the horses on board. The very last 
vessel, the ** Elizabeth and IJeur),*' 
which cleared out from Sidney with 
ninety-eis'lit horses^ landed only fifty- 
eight. This is attributed partly to the 
novelty of the trade, by Avliicli neither 
the shippers know what are tlie requi- 
sites towards fitting up the hold for 
their purpose, nor do tlie skippers- know 
what the necessities of the horses are. 
Oil one occasion, we he-lieie, the stalls 
were only made two feet and some o<hl 
inches wide. As the difliculties are 
found out, tliey ^\ill be removed, and a 
flourishing trade established between 
India and Austialia, in live stock of 
this desciiptioiu A speeulatiou was 
also attempted, a short time agn^ in 
coal from Sydney, and by competent 
judges thought to be with cverj pros- 
pect of success — but I lie venture went 
dou II in one of the ves^sels lost in Torres 
Stiaits. 

Clviu)N, — AV e have pajwrs from 
hence to the IGtli October.. 

Ce}lon, until now, has bvren con- 
sidered in its infancy f but a sudden 
indication of matuiity is afforded in 
the increasing and multiplying of the 
Press and the uiiiiuuncenient of a con- 
templated llailnay. Four new news- 
papers are* announced to appear here 
hlioitly. Wc note this iuciease in the 
number of llie Ceylon Journals as a 
mark at once of the advancing pros- 
perity and tiie rising intelligence of the 
i’oloiiy. The Ccylou Herald, winch 
was purchased by its late pioprietor, 
not a year ago, foi £000, haa been sold 
for £1178, and is placed under the 
efficient mauagement of Mr. Knighton. 
We wish our contemporaries of the 
Ciniianiou Isle, present and prospec- 
tive, every possible success, 

CHINA. 

We have our usual files of Hong 
Kong papers to the 30th September. 

The most intciesting item of our in- 
telligence is a Memoiiul addressed by 
the English merchants of Ko-ngkong to 
Lofd Stanley, setting foith various 
grievances to which they are subjected 
by the local Government, and tlie eor- 
lespondence between the Memorialists 


niid His Excellency the Governor. The 
merchants complain that, after being 
coaxed and forced into building at Hong- 
kong, under a promise hekl out to thens 
by Captain Elliott that they were to 
have their lands either in fee-simple ait 
one or tvvo> years’ purchase, or at a no- 
minal quit-rent, very onerous terms were 
imposed upon them by Sir Henry Fot- 
tinger, and are still enforced by the pre- 
sent Government. Tliey also complaiit 
(vf the arbitrary levy of an assessment for 
the maintenance of the Police, while no 
Municipal body lias been formed to 
control the expenditure ; ami that “ in 
a place nominally decloved to be a free 
port, every description of commerce and 
trade is a subject of taxation., or source 
of revenue, or of monopoly sold to the 
highest bidder.’^ Under these circum- 
stances, tlicy ask Her Majesty’s Govem- 
raeiit to direct the abolition of the Opium 
Faim, (lie Auction Duties, and other 
havassing taxations,” declaring that if 
this is not done, the European inhabi- 
tants- of the settlement, following the 
example of the Chinese, will be conv- 
pelled, at all risks, to leave it. It is, 
they say, a place totally without com- 
merce, yet taxed even in the one matter 
of ground -rent more lieavily than any 
other port of China is altogether. Hong- 
kong, say the Memorialists, was never 
actually required by the British Mer- 
chants ; and has become even less use- 
ful than ever since the ojieniiig of the 
five ports.” They believe that it is only 
useful as a Naval and Military Station, 
and therefore submit that the few Mer- 
chants settled there should not be called 
on to pay any considerable part of its 
expenccs. 

Another matter of some interest is a 
correspondence betwixt the Governor 
and the Chinese authorities of Foo- 
chow-foo on the rude treatment of Bri- 
tish visitors by the populace of that 
place. Governor-General Lew attri- 
butes the treatment complained of to the 
curiosity of the people, who have not 
yet become accustomed to the sight of 
Europeans, and, consequently, crowd 
about them to an inconvenient degree. 
He Buggeste as a remedy, that eveiy 
Englishman intending to visit the place 
should give notice of such intention, 
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when -ft gttftrd of policemen would he 
appointed to take cai>e of him. This of 
course did not quite suit the Consul, 
who moved as an amendment, that the 
police should l>e distiibuted in the streets 
Bear the Consulate, and that tlie shop- 
keepers of tlie ward should he mn<le re- 
sponsible for the capture of any one 
fttfruntiiif? an English visitor. 

EnglM Trade, with FvfhChoRV-Foo. 
—We lia\e had some conversation with 
a gentleman wlio vdsilod Foo-chow- 
foo recently, A\ho had the \ery best op- 
portunities of making himself acquainted 
with the commercial piospects of that 
port. Our infarinaiit (who in ever} 
respect is a person to he depended upon) 
states that the violent opposition towards 
foieign commerce, which fora lung time 
was exhibited by the authorities, has 
entirely eeatwd. They noiv express tlieir 
willingness to encourage trade, and are 
fully aware of the advantages to be de- 
rived therefrom. At the same time the 
development of the resources of the dis- 
trict will be gradual; the black teas which 
grow in the vicinity have always found 
a market at Canton, and titc present 
crop, or the gieater portion of it, has 
already been secured fur that market, if 
not bought by the teuinen out and out. 
Tlie cost of inland carriage is very gieat ; 
on the inferior leas, not much less than 
25 per cent. Tiiis, with the furtiicr 
<diarges for transit (iii returns, will ine- 
vitably lead to the establisiiing a large 
foreign traffic in the port of Foo-chow- 
foo, which is the natural channel through 
which the valuable trade of that distiict 
will flow. Musters of tea, we hear, 
have been shown by the local native 
tnerchants of a good quality, and consi- 
derably under the prices that rule in the 
Canton market. Cotton fabrics, of liri- 
tish American make, arc also found in 
tiie shops, and in some demand for con- 
sumption, having been purchased in 
Canton, and carried overland by canal 
and other rneaiis of transit. The city 
of Foo-chow-fuo is described as being 
regularly and beautifully built, the streets 
crossing each other at right angles, and 
clean. The populace, in number about 
600,000, arc an orderly and industrious 
class ; the shops and places of trade 
having all the appearance of a tluiviiig 


internal trade. His Excellency Major-’- 
Oenerul D' Aguilar w'as received with 
every demonstration of respect by the 
M.mdaiins, and the other high naval 
and military officers, who visited him on 
board her Majesty’s ship Irio, and in- 
vited him to meet the Viceroy within the 
walls of the city. The Major-General 
accepte<l the inv lation, and was re- 
c<e-i\ed with the greate-.t coidlality, as 
were also the uilicers of Iws stati'and the 
other gentlemen who accompanied him. 
At the interview’, a little incident oe- 
enrred which is worthy ef not.ee as cha- 
racteristic of the Chin(>i!se officials, and 
showing foteigners the Avay to deal with 
them. After an audience of some lengtii, 
and a mutual exchange of civilities, tlie 
Viceroy intimated to General D' Aguilar 
that a collation had been prepared in an 
adjoining apartment, but that it was not 
etiquette for a person Ijolditig his high 
office to ait at table w ith foreigners. He 
was immediately informed, that, in Eu- 
rope, a British General was considered 
fit to sit at table with any crowned bead, 
and that the Major-General and suite 
could not accept of his hospitality, un- 
less their entcitainer was a partaker 
himself. The proud Tartar unbent and 
took a seat with his guests. Interviews 
of this nature betwt'cii the higli officials 
of China and timse of onr own coiiutiy 
must have a good efl’cet ; the mure espe- 
cially, when Her Majesty’s repreMniUi- 
tive combines in himself the liaiikness 
of a soldier, tlie polish of a genilcman, 
and the tart of a man of the world. — 
Friend of dkina. 

A “ Chinese Coasting Steam Naviga- 
tion Company’’ has been pro,ected, wiili 
the object of keeping up a comiminica- 
tiou betwixt the ports open to foreign 
tiade, by meaijs of three ii\;n screw- 
pn pelled steamei's of 300 tons burden 
and 100 horse pow’er each, with two 
smaller vessels to run between Canton 
and Kongkong. 

Jiemarks upon the Chinese Trade at 
Kong.\ong duriwf July, — The princi- 
pal native commerce was on account 
of ten large junks, on their way to 
Teentsin, two of wliich had come from 
Singapore and one from Cftnton. The 
most remarkable thing was the latter 
being freighted by Shantung merchants, 
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a pace of traders who scarcely ever leave 
their own province, but had on this oc- 
casion so entirely changed their habits 
as to wander from the place of their birth 
to this distant settlement. The carjroes 
brought fiom Cuntuii cuiisisted of sugar, 
and manufactures peculiar to that city, 
ns well as a variety of drugs. They 
bought altogether above 120,000 
pieces of calico, some owlets, but no 
other woollens. 

Theie were few other junks that did 
any business. One arrived from Sin- . 
gapore, and is now discharging her 
cargo of d} e-barks. Some of the 
smaller crafts coasting along Kwang- 
tung Province bought a variety of 
British manufactures, n<»t exceeding 
10,000 dollars in amount. 

The following salt vessels arrived. 
— 36 from Kwelsen, 16 from Hae- 
hong, I from Ting-hae, which im- 
port od altogether 13,200 piculs. The 
trade has for several da)s been at a 
stand. 

(Signed) Charles Gi:tzlaff. 

Asiistant Magistrate in the Chhiese 
Department, 

Victoria, 2d August, 1844, 

We are authorised to stale that 
Government have instructed the A:»- 
aessors to make a deduction of 40 per 
cent, from' their laluation of pioperty 
in Hong-koiig subject to Police Rate. 
Uong~kong Register, 

AUSTRALASIA. 

New South Wales. — W c have pa- 
pers from S}dney to the 23rd July ; 
Melbourne to the Paramatta, Geelong, 
and other provincial towns to corres- 
ponding dates. Sydney is reviving, 
and this time with strong hopes of 
permanent prosperity^ as her conuner- 
cial system after being most rudely 
dealt with, has, by dint of affliction, 
reformed itself. Fair play at the hands 
of the Colonial office is all she needs 
now ; but when that is to come, Lord 
Stanley and Parliament only know ! 
The squatter's question is the subject 
of painful and earnest discussion in 
the colony, and the snhject of quit-rents 
is also 0bcu|)}iiig a good deni of 
attention in tV.e papers. 

The Melbourne Courier has been re- 


vived in an enlarged form, and is edited 
by the proprietor, Mr. Alderman Kerr. 
Part of the typ-* is of Colonial manu- 
facture, from the foundry of Mr. 
Alexander Thompson, of lllawarra, - 
and is said to be the first tnf|de from 
entirely colonial metal. In anticipa- 
tion of a dissolution of the Legislative 
Council, Mr. Kerr had addressed the 
electors of the Melbourne district, as a 
candidate for representing them in that 
body. It is also said that Mr. J. P. 
Fuwkiier was about to commence a 
canvass for the same purpose. 

Dr, Leichardt and Party , — Another 
rumour was prevalent at Brisbane, 
when the sti^ainer Sovereign left More- 
ton Bay, on the 13th instant, that Dr. 
Leichardt vvas alive, and, with his 
party, was on his way back to the 
settled districts. This intelligence, 
which we trust may proved to be cor- 
rect, was brought by some blacks, who 
had just arrived from the wilds in the 
direction taken by tlie venturous band. 
The party which v\a8 about to proceed 
in search of the Doctor and his follow- 
ers, nevertheless, intended to lose no 
time in sscertaining his fate. — Austra- 
lian, July 17. 

Van Diemen’s Land. — We have 
papers from Hobart Town to the 11th 
July. 

The Bank of Australasia, and the 
Union Bank, had contributed to lower 
the rate on interest or money, and on 
discounts, b) lending the Cominisiarait 
the sum of £60,000 at 6 per cent. 

lufurniation has been received by 
an official resident at Hobart Town, of 
the contemplated intention of the Home 
Government, to discontinue sending 
prisoners to this Colony, and in future 
to send them to Port Essington, which 
will be constituted a free port, and 
have an extensive Government esta- 
blishment, the management of which 
will be offered to Captain Matthew 
Forster, if, as the same authority 
states, that gentleman declines the 
Governorship of this Colony, on the 
advancement of Sir Eardley Wilmot to 
the Governor-Generalship of New 
South Wales. — Cornwall Chronicle, 
Only a month before the arrival of 
thia news, the Yandemonians had got 
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up a petition to the Imperial Goveru- 
riieiit) for the abolition of the Probation 
System. The Queen has approved of 
the sum of £4,000 per annum, as t've 
salary of hU Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. 

Hobart Town. — Public attention is 
still on the qui vivcn^ to the particulars 
of the bulk} otK^iul despatches recctved 
by the late arrival. Little more is 
known with any ..egree of cei tain ty res- 
pecting them iliiiti they w-ere very vo- 
luminous and the deprived Lieutenant- 
Governor of his appetite to dine with the 
dlst Kegt., which had invited him to 
rnesB the day after their receipt. What 
little has since oozed out, coupled with 
the ominous silence of the JRevteto, 
wliich has failed to give his trumpet 
Honrish to the usual etfect, ** that His 
Excellency has been honoured with des- 
patches from the Hecietary of State, the 
contents of which are of the most flat- 
tering and gratfy ug description,” has 
tended to conflriii the statement in our 
last number, that the burthen of the 
late despatches are of an unsatisfactory 
and unwelcome nature. 

The result of the deliberation of the 
Executive has not yet transpired. 

The rumours continue unabated, and 
comprise a feajjful array against the in- 
terests of the colony, li is suid the 
Lieutenant-Governor is directed to re- 
fund, as soon as possible, the ad\Hnces 
made by the C •nimissariat. It is easy 
to believe this rumour is true. The 
sum due is about £97,000. 

The expenditure in future is to be 
restricted within the probable hounds 
of the revenue. Nothing can be easier 
done if the Home Government would 
pay the r portion of the extra expenses 
with which we arc ojipressed by their 
penal discipline measuies. If the re- 
medy be forced upon the colony, by strin- 
gent docking and taxing, it will be by 
eflbrts both cruel and arbitrary in their 
results. Connected with this rumour, 
it is asserted that the pol.ee force is to 
be largidy diminished. 

Hobart Town and Launceston are 
to be with Municipal Corpo- 
rations. That is, the iuhahilants will 
in future be permillcd to tax them- 
' selves, for paving, lighting, waterings, 


sewering, cleansing, improving, watch- 
ing, &c., their towns. 

Turnpikes are to be established. 
They may be established, but they will 
never pay tlie expense of their estab- 
lishment. 

Public works and rnad-making in 
the inhabited portion of the colony are 
virtually stopped. The convicts are to ^ 
be withdrawn us fiiuch as possible from 
the setileil districts, and ii^ all cases 
uie to provide for theinseives as much 
as they can. In these out-stations 
they will be guarded by detatchinents 
of tiie military. 

Such are a few of the principal ooz- 
ings of the despatches. The colony it 
to be used for Imperial purposes of Pro- 
bation discipl ne, with as little regard 
to its eflects upon the free inhabitants 
as their apathy will permit. 

Who after this will refuse to sign the 
Petition P Who will say that sucii a 
remonstrance is not imperatively re- 
quired ?-“‘’’Hobart 2hu>n Courier^ 

Probation Department , — A very im- 
portant notice ‘has been given by the 
Comptroller-General in the Oazette. 

It is an intimation to the holders of 
Conditional Pardons that they may, if 
desirous make application to have the 
limits of such pardons, whicb hereto- 
fore conflned them to this island, ex- 
tended to the limits of the Australian 
Colonies and New Zealand. By this 
legulation so vast an extent of territory 
will be thrown open to the holders of 
Conditional Pardons, that they will be 
virtually free, Sidney and its Wide- 
spreading agricultural districts; Port 
Pnillip, and its ramifications ; South 
Australia, Swan River, and New Zea- 
land, give a latitude lor vast uumbeis 
of conditional m0n to act veiyuncoii- 
di.ionally ; nor do we see any reason 
to doub^ that very many will include 
North and South Aiueiica as within 
their limits. If the Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, with whom the approval rests of 
adding to the limits of the Condiliouul 
Pardon, allows our heat characters only 
to go, it may be doubted how far tltis 
colony will be eventually benefited by 
the measure. If, on the othir hand, 
His Excellency decides with the object 
of lessening the superabundant prisoner 
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population chiefly in vievr, the cfTect 
of tranHportatioii ns a puiiislimeiit will 
become, both here and at home, more 
ineffective as such than ever. We shall 
await with some curiosity the effect of 
this notice upon our neighbours, espe- 
cially the South Australians, whose 
country so abounds in rich ores that 
they undermine their own territory and 
the Titsmaniaii character with equal 
celerity. 

South Austbalia. — Papers from 
this Province to the 9th July, announce 
the total abolition of the Harbour 
Tonnage, Wharfage, and other Port 
Dues in South Australia. The Gover- 
nor opened the Legislature on the 23i'd 
June. The finances of the Colony 
appear to be in a very satisfactory state. 

The salary“of the Governor, for the 
time being, bad been fined at £1500 
sterling per annum, to be secured upon 
the receipts of the Customs. 

An Act was passed by tlie Legislative 
Council, on the 3rd July, which abo- 
lishes all dues of every description 
upon Tessels entering or departing from 
the ports of this province. As this 
measure has come into force from and 
after the date of its passing the Council, 
no vessel entering Port Adelaide, or 
any oth^r port of the province, will 
henceforth be called to pay any thing 
for Pilotage, Light, Harbor, Clearance, 
or Wharfage. 

The Port is Free in the moat exten- 
sive sense of the word, to the shipping 
of the whole world. 

The importance of this resolution on 
the part of his Excellency, warmly 
responded to as it has been by a una* 
nimous Council, must be productive of 
effects the most decisive for the future 
welfare of the Colony; and of benefits 
extensively affecting our own commerce, 
as well as the 6hip])ing interests of these 
Colonies, and of the Empire, many 
vessels desirous of visiting our harbour 
having been deterred by the heavy 
charges which were deemed indispen- 
sable to Colonial Finance. We rejoice 
iq contemplating the assured benefits 
which must accrue to the Province 
from the extensive diffusion of the 
clieering intelligence; and fondly an- 
ticipate an extensive influx of regular 


and speculative arrivals, both for the 
purposes of inter-Colonial conirnercc, 
and with a view to the ample and re- 
munerative freights whicli will con- 
stantly await them for the home rnarUot, 
and to which the stead il.> increasing 
productions of our successful mines 
essentially contribute, ilirccilv and in- 
directly. Added to all tlicse, ne may 
confidently cx|)ect numcri)us visitors 
for repairs and lefreshinents, both 
whalers and merchantmen, and we fed 
assured the period is not far distant, 
when the beneficial effects of the new 
line of policy will ramify and demon- 
strate themselves throughout every 
interest in the coininunity, in sue i a 
manner as that they may be stmsihly 
felt and acknowledged by every indi- 
vidual. 

Thanks to the judicious measures of 
Governor Grey, and to the firmness 
and discreet promptitude vvitli which 
he has carried them out, we linve at 
length attained a firm position, and 
have laid the sure foundations of 
national wealth and honour. — S, .1, 
Register, 

A Bill for ascertaining the num- 
ber of inhabitants of South Aus- 
tralia for 184G, had been passed. 
When the cesnus for 1844 was t:ikrn, 
the population amounted to 17,3UU ; 
hut the influx of Emigrants since tliat 
period, has been such as to induce a 
belief that it now considerably exceeds 
20 , 000 . 

His Excellency has announced his 
intention of forming a township at 
Rivoli Bay, and estabUsliing a mail to 
Portland Bay, and for these purposes, 
votes were taken for an addition to the 
Police force, and for the sum of £600 
to establish the mail. 

7%c Mining Association , — No less 
Ilian £1400 was paid on Saturday on 
account of the balance of the first call. 
When the association was started, £500 
were paid in eight days. Tiie casli 
capital, after paying for a considerable 
quantity of land, amounts to £1700. 
Advance, South Australia ! — South 
Auatraliant July %th, 

CAPE OE GOOD HOPE. ' 

Wc have papers from Cape Town 
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to tiio 2GtIi Sept., and from Graham's 
Town to Nov. 18th. 

The estimates for 1846 had been 
laid before the Council. Official state- 
iiieiits also made in council represent 
the colonial finances in a most flourish- 
inj; condition. Tlie whole of the co- 
lonial (lei)t it was expected would be 
extinguished at the close of the year 
1840. 

It is intended shortly to establish a 
niiiforin rate of postage throughout 
tlie colony, at 4d. per lialf ounce 
Aveiglit, whutcAer may be the dis- 
tance. The Government not wishing 
to make the Post-office a source of re- 
venue, tl is late Will be reduced as 
soon as it can be afiorded. And in 
order to effect this reduction tiie 
clerks to tlie Ci\il Coniiiiissioiicrs and 
Uesideiit Magistrate^, with the excep- 
tion of those at Graliain's Town and 
Port Elizabct >, arc to he employed as 
postmasters, to save £fi87 per annum. 

The Commercial Adeertiser states 
thjit ill Council — ■ 

** III answer to a question by Mr. 
Ehdcn, Mr. Montagu stated that the 
Liout.-Governur had sent in his resig- 
nation ; and Mr. Ebden gave notice 
that he would move to the effect that 
the office of Lieut.-Govenior should be 
abolished. * 

Mr. Montagu also stated that an 
Ag Mit-Generul nas about to be ap- 
pointed, whose residence sliould be on 
the immediate border, and whose sole 
duty would be to supei intend the re- 
lations and the operation of the trea- 
ties now subsisting betwvcii the colony 
and the border tribes. This, with a 
post twice a week, Avill much more 
than compensate for a Lieut-Goveriior. 

From the same pajieis Ave find that 
it is proposed to establish a iieAv Steam 
Navigation Company, to consist of 64 
shares of £100 each — the new com- 
pany to take over the Pheetiix with all 
the liabilities of the old company sup- 
posed not to amount to more than 
£4,500. 

Natal. — The Gazette announces 
the appointment of £. £. Boyce, Esq.. 
W, Strangeii, Esq., and W. S- Field, 
Esq., to be Magistrates for the ueivly- 
« created District of Port Natal, 


Besides these appointments, it is un- 
derstood that the following have been 
fixed, though not }et Gazetted : — Mar- 
tin West, Esq., late Civil Commissi- 
oner of Albany, to be Lt.-Governor, at 
a salary of £800 per annum. ;-~and 
the Hon. Henry Cloete, late Com- 
missioner At Natal, to be Recorder, at 
a salary of £700. An office combining 
the duties of Treasurer General and 
Registrar of Deeds, with a salary of 
£500, has also, we understand, been 
oHei'cd to, but declined by, Mr. J. Le 
St'EUR, and is now ofiered to Mr. 
Moodie, well known as the compiler of 
the Colonial Records ." — Cape Town 
Mail, 

We are informed that J. Skirrow, 
Esq., Civil Engineer, has been ap- 
pointed by the government to survey 
the Mouth of the Kowie, with a view 
to BHCCM'taining its suitability asja Port 
for shipping. This gentleman has the 
reputation of being un able engineer, 
with considerable experience, and we 
may therefore confidently expect that 
the duty to which he is thus ap- 
pointed will be discliurged so as to re- 
move all existing doubts upon a sub- 
ject of such confessedly great impor- 
tance to the inhabitants of this Fron- 
tier . — Grahams Toten 

WEST INDIES. 

Antigua. — Our files from this 
island are to the 25lh October. Sir 
Cimiles Fitz Roy had announced to the 
Legislature his recall from the Govern- 
ment of the LeeAvard Islands, and his 
appointment as successor to Sir George 
Gipps, ill New SoutiiWales. Addresses 
of regret had been voted to his Excel- 
lency by both Houses. It Avas reported 
that a grant was i^bout to be made to 
Sir Charles by the Legislature, of 1000 
guineas* Some of the island papers 
are discussing the folly and unseason- 
ahleness of this extravagant compli- 
ment. Surrounded by heavy liabilities 
— compelled, by aAvful calamities, to 
resort to the borrowing system — deeply 
pledged to return the Mother Couiitiy, 
at no very distant period, the 
£100,000 sterling which was forwarded 
uiuler the conviction that we were in 
want, and at the instance of that verv 
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OoTernor, how can we afford — how 
can we potsibly give away £1(M)0 atgp 
are the prospects of the country such 
as to warrant this lavish expenditure ? 
~^Have the various branches of the 
revenue increased to such an extent 
as to Justify a measure of the kind ? 
Alas, no! — and there is no prospect of 
increased receipts for the approaching 
year. The crops will fall much behind- 
hand, — the imports and exports (a 
principal part of the Colonial revenue) 
of this year are below those of tiie last 
—and now that ttie labourer, taught 
by experience, are planting provisions, 
tiiose dnties will be farther decreased. 
£20,000 sterling has been granted for 
the repairs of Churches, &c., and 
£30,000 more, at least, will be de- 
manded for that purpose. II ow are 
we to be prepared to meet these de- 
mands, save but by taxation, or to 
return the £100,000 sterling, borrowed 
from Government ? and it surely does 
not look like economy to vote away 
hundreds and thousandsi for no other 
purpose than to convey v^oinpHment ! 

The corner-stone Of the new Cathe- 
dral at St. John’s had been laid with 
great ceremony. C. T. Cunningham 
bad arrived in Antigua to administer 
the General Government. The Uon. 
W. G. Cooke, President of the Council, 
would act as Lieutenant-Governor at 
Sr. Kitts. Captain Sliorllanci, the 
newly appointed President of Kevis, 
had arrived out. Colonel Doyle, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Greiiadii, left that 
island cn the 25th, safe for Kn^Iaiid, 
for the recovery of his health. The 
temporary ailministrath^n of the Go- 
vernment has devolved on the Uon. 
F.Y. Ciiichley, President of the island. 
Sir John Campbellf'Bart., tiie Gover- 
nor of St. Vincent, was installed on 
the I3lli October. 

Baudados. — We have papers to the 
25th October. A Company for sup- 
pl3'ing Bridgwater with pure water had 
been formed, and the subject of Docks 
is mooted in the papers in coniiectiuii 
with the railroad. New writs wete 
issued for tlic Annual General Election 
of Representatives to the Assembly, on 
the I6tii September. 

The resignation of the lion, and 


Rev. J. H. Gitteus not having been ac- 
cepted by Her Majesty, he still conti- 
nues a member of the Council Board. 

The Poll took place in the several 
Parisiics on the 6th October. 

The following is the list of new 
Members returned : — 

ChrUt Churchy — Geo. Donovan, and 
John Le Gall. 

St, Philip, — J. R. Oomling, and 
J. E. Blades. 

St, Michml, — John Inniss, and J. 
Holligan. 

St, George, — The Hon. J. Sealy, 
and J. Thomas. 

St. James, — Samuel Branch, niid^ J. 
Curhin. 

St. John. — Josiah Heath, and Grant 
Thomas, M.D. 

St. Thomas, — J. S. Bascom, and J. 
G. Grant. 

St. Pe/er.— P. Goding, M.D„ and 
A. Fodcringhain. 

St. Lucy, — U. K. Springer, uiid E. 
J. Archer. 

St, Andrew, — G. N. Taylor, and II. 
Crictiluw. 

St, Joseph, — J. W, Grogan, and G» 
Sharpe. 

Brldgeton.»~-T\\e Uon. H. £. Sharpe, 
and S. J. Pri'Kcod, Esq. 

The Election for the Parish of St. 
Lucy has been ileclared void, in con- 
sequence of the neglect of the Sheriff 
to publish the writ. 

Domim(;a. — W e have advices to tire 
23th Oclobei^ We are sorry to see 
the change that is taking place in the 
state of political parties and of public 
affairs generally in this Colony, which 
bodes no good to the progress and 
prosperity of the island. Party feeling 
and local prejudices have too long been 
suffered to ruin the general welfare. 
The Hon. T. W. Doyle, the Speaker 
of the House, who has been so long 
persecuted by llie Liberal party, and 
tinding the political principles to which 
he was oppused gaining the ascend- 
ency in the House, lesigned his seat, 
and Mr. Joseph de Beltgens, a Liberal, 
WHS returned in his stead. Mr. L. 8t. 
Vi lie Gilbert had also resigned his seat. 
A deputation from the planters and in- 
habitants bad waited upon and pre- 
sented an aildress, &c. 
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PiiiNCE Edward’s Island. — We no- 
tice the following in the Royal Ga- 
zette ; — ** Believing that a well-con- 
ducted Geological Survey might result 
in most important benefits, 1 think it 
might be useful to make it known 
through Simmonds*s Colonial Magazine, 
that a sum has been appropriated for a 
Geological Survey of this colony. Some 
properly qualified person, desirous of 
visiting this interesting quarter of the 
Globe, might be thus induced to give 
us his seiwices for little more than 
would cover his expenses ; or, with the 
approbation of the Executive, Profes- 
soi Auckland might be consulted, and 
\Yi 3 advice obtained in this matter, 
^v-*rc tbej . jhosen by the Royal Society 
^Committee of Correspondence. It is 
no inucli to expect a Secretary to 
pianagc the general business of the So- 
ciety, and maintain the correspondence 
required for the promotion of the farm- 
ing cause, and show us the stimulating 
strides in improvements made in less 
favored soils and climates.” 

Notice to Mariners. The Jliight 

House on Point Prim, iP. E. Island, 
(a brick builcling), is now erected, and 
ready for the reception of the Lantern, 
which, itis expegted, will be completed 
in a few days. Yessels bound up or 
down the Gulf will observe that the 
trees are now cut down from oft' the 
Point, and cleared away. This notice 
is given for the purpose of warning 
Mariners, in case they mistake Point 
Prim for any other point of Land, and 
run the risk of being lost, A vessel 
bound for Charlottetown, fell into this 
mistake' the other day, and passed the 
harbour to the westward — we believe 
ill the night — and on returning, got 
on the Wood Islands, and was obliged 
to throw over-board a part of her cargo 
to enable hpr float off' again. — 

By the Cnslum House Books for the 
l*ort of Charlottetown, “we observe that 
that, during this «casoii, tlnue has 
been shipped to the West Indies, Ber- 
muda, Newfoundland, Quebec, United 
States, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick, up to the present time, about 
38,000 bushels of Putntoos. 

Nmvroi’NDi.AMi. — Wc have dates 
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by ship to the 9lh of November, but 
they contain little of interest. We 
congratulate our friends in Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia on their pros- 
pect of improved means of communica- 
tion between those two colonies, as we 
understand, on good authority, tliat the 
splendid steamer Unicom Ims bee'n pur- 
chased by Mr. Whitney, the contractor 
to be put on that route, and will leave 
for Halifax early in March next. 

It is a fact worthy perhaps of a pass- 
ing notice that the whole of the laud in 
and about the neighbourhood of Con- 
ception Bay — very probably tlie whole 
island — is rising out of the ocean at a 
rate which promises at no very distant 
day materially to affect, if not render 
useless, many of the best harbours we 
have now on 'the coast. At Port-dc- 
Gravc a series of observations has been 
been made vvbicb undeniably proves 
the ra^ud displacement of the sea level 
in that vicinity. Several large rocks 
ovtfr which schooners might pass some 
30 or 40 y«^ars ago with the greatest 
facility, are now approaching the sur- 
face, the water being navigable for a 
skiff. At n place called the Cush, at 
the head of the Bay Roberts, upwards 
of a mile from the seashore, and at se- 
veral feet above its level, covered witli 
Hve or six feet of vegetable mould, 
there is a perfect beach — tlic stones be- 
ing rounded, of a moderate size, and in 
all respects similar to those now found 
in the adjacent laiid-vv^ashes .- — Harbour 
( trace Herald. 

Canada. — The last Official Gazette 
announces the further prorogation of 
the Provincial Parliament to the I9th 
ufNgvember; and then not to meet 
for the dispatch of business. It is said 
that Parliament will not actually meet 
till February. 

A Hamilton paper sa>s, that Kiiig- 
stoii, Qneenston, ami other places on 
the Canadian frontier, are to be strong- 
ly fortiHed. 

Moiikland, 20th Oct., 1845. The 
affl eting malady under which His Ex- 
cellenpy the Governor General has been 
laboring, for a number of ye^rs, and 
which has slowly and almost impercep- 
tibly been producing a morbid altera- 
tion in the cheek, lias within the last 
IBIT). 2 o 
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ten da) 8 assumed a phagcdcpixic cha^- 
actei, by which a portiun of the soft 
])arts of the cheek, have been destroyed 
The violtMice of the action iu a great 
measure yielded *foV a day or two but 
has not yet ?iiibs|dcd. 

His 'E.\cclleiicy*s health has not ina- 
tejially suffer Jil, although it 'has been 
necessary for hiiff" to observe a very 
• rigid, abstinense.' 

..haMEk CitAWFonOi M. D. 

Rout., L.'AIacooxull, M. I). 

VS’^cunderflftand a^kplemled formation 
- ,ot slattj has Ueeii discovered within 
about forty miles of the navigable coin- 
inuriicatioh of Lake Huron, the quarry 
( outains slates ^of all dimoribions and 
iblclcne^ses from two inches to tbe 
eighth of an inch. We trust tUi^ gomc 
cuterprizing individuals Avill, by intro- 
ducing slate as a covering for our 
houses, tHus aifol'd.pne iii-cventative to 
our frequent lireg. We havo also been 
sbewir some beautiful spocinicns of 
white nisrblej nearly as white ns sta- 
tuary, and also of the ** Verde AuUqua’* 
as it ,is called, and whi^ ekists in 
incxliaustablc quantities upon the cliffs 
of the Gauajioque Lake a few miles 
only hjplow Kingston . — Kingston €hro- 
nicle. 

Mineral Survei/ of Canada.^Tht 
leport on a Geological Survey of Can- 
ada, presented to the House of Assem- 
bly hist session, and ordered to be 
jjrinted is now pfublished, and contains 
matter of much general interest. 

The Limestone formation, says the 
report, extends at least 30,000 square 
miles of "the surface of the province. 
It abounds in excellent Tnaterials, and 
its quality in manyplaces is sufficiently 
hard to take a fine polish, and yield a 
good marble. 

Rill iu this vast district, we regret to 
f.a), -the search for coal will not he 
successful. Taking into cousidernlion 
the extremely moderate dip and the 
undisturbed coiiditidri of the strata of 
limestone, and the general eien geo- 
graphical surface of the country, and 
also the depth of the strata below the 
at w’hich coal foirhatious arc 
found, we are not xvarrnntcd reasonably 


to anticipate the finding of any coal 
between the lop of Lake Huron and 
Quebec. 

' ilut of Iron the quantity found iu 
the Province is likely to prove ycv) 
considerable. CoiiRidc'-ing the Miluahlc 
^posits of this miiiciai already known 
in' Marmora, IVLidoe, Bedford, Hoi I, 
t&c., and the deflection of the magnet 
over legions of great exront, it is not 
uiu^asonable to hope that a diligent 
Search may disclose provincial beds of 
equal' consequence of those of Now 
York State. 

The deposit of gypsiferous shale, to 
valuable for its gypsuni salt, bjdraulie 
linie, occupies neaily all that ne^ \ o/- 
land '^^'l^ich separates Lake Opt“‘ .o fro/n 
Lake Erie, skirts the shore of tl^ 
former lake through Niagra couuty\ 
ppi^s by Cayuga, Yqrk, and Paris, 
near Galt, on the Grand River, and 
turns northward towards Aabot’s Head 
bn Lake Huron. The thickness of 
this dQpokit Is estimated at 300 feet. 
About three and a half miles below 
.Oayqgn, there is a hard solid bed of 
water lime, thirty feet thick. The 
gypsum, it appeal's^ is deposited in de- 
tached" masses, ' almost invariably 
assumitig more or less of a conical 
shape. Adjacent to, fee gypsum, and 
indeed sametimes intermixed with it, 
are vast quantities of water lime. The 
beds worked in York attd., Paris an; 
extensive, and produce excellent gyp- 
sum, This part of Canada, we are 
informed, extending from Galt to 
Cayuga cannot fail in time, from the 
min^al contents of the subsoil to be- 
comp onc.of this most valuable parts of 
fee Province. 

An interesting discovery has been 
made of fee existence of Lithographic 
Stone at Rama, on Lake Simcoc. It 
is of the best quality, and the supply 
is very large, which is the more sutis- 
factui-y, inasmuch as this stone is ouly 
to >e found in one other place in the 
world — Solenhofen on the Danube — 
and has Mfeerto commanded u mono- 
poly prick. ^ 

NqvA ScQTiA. — The following im- 
portant and highly satisfactory dispatch, 
to Lord Auckland, on the subject of 
allowing tbc Americans to hll in the 
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ADVfiBTISiNa SHEET FOB SlMMOHDl's COLOHIAX MAGAZINE. 

rj6XJi&HS, ,COLt)S, AnEcTA^ e#bctually 

cuai^ BY KEATING'S 'QOiJOH vLOZENGESi 
The value •fAeaeLozetagei ( lYElCH are IINOER the-YATRONAGE 
of RQY AETY. .NQBIUTY.md CERRGY) ediui&<tf no’poenble mieetion, 
both oii'^i^ccoant of the ituttiercHifl^ ordofft oOnstanthr reo«iv^d> and the .post 
various and respectable 'testimonials gratuitously forwarded. Thirty yeaiV 
^perienoe hns fully |ii)roved^theb^ great ixtHlty) nolimiy in the ordinary cases of 
colugh and cold, butm vanauaJunde ai asthiiifttkaad^easiimptive complaints, 
whither constitutional or oraerwlse. They possm also the very desir^le re- 
con^ihendations that they produce no ineonreniepoe, require^ no precaution, 
and effect a cure of these maladies in an jpcrediblj short space of time. 

! R^C^in' TE®y^WONf ALK ,, 

** Sir— 1 should feel thuch bblig^ to you il you would send me a tin of 
your most ez;0el]hnt'l4dziil]%es^%t, M)Hi{ff them, 1 fed they are the best 
remedy for Cough that cah pof|ibly be h^: this 1 can testify ^om experience, 
for I have bed ntroiibled wilK a mdtt vidifet cough for many years, and hlive 
tried many things, but withou|;^|$^ bdhefit. until I met wfth ^our Lozengesi 
and tlieV afforded me instaift relief. I Remain, Sir, yours truly, 

- ' “-IfENRY WOODERSON.** 

**1, North Felthhra-^lace, tleafllounsldw, Feb.' 12, 1845.’* 

To Mr. Keating; St. FauFf ‘ 

. Qea)^ SiarrHaviBg fieen fe a ce^uaiderable time durmg the^intef afflicted 
with a violent cough, particiuarly at lying doVir'in bed, whieh continued 
for 8e\;f|ral^ours inc^aaittly, and- after trying mimy medicines without the' 
slight^ti efect, 1 was induced to try your Lozenges $ and,, by taking about 
half a box of theni, ip lefS.tjban twenty-four hours, the cough entirely left me, 
and I have been entirely freaifrom it^er since.. Lam, dear Sir, yours very 
respect^lly, “ JAMES ELLIS,” . * ^ 

(Late pr^rietmr of the Chapter Coffee-house, St Paul’s.) 

** (L Claremont<:termce, Pentonville, Feb.* 17, 18«I6,” ' 

Mr; Keating:” 

“ Cheetham Hill, July 22nd, 1845. 

^'Deak Sir — ^H aving, been for a long time troubled with a bad cough, 
which at tinaes was so bad that when I went to bed I could get nearest tli«? 
night through, I tried a great vmriety of medicines, from which 1 received biit 
very little relief, until 1* made trial (ff Kbatino’s Lozenobs, which, J am 
happy to say, have been of greaLbenefft to me; for with taking one or two 
during the day, and one at bed-time, I can^rest better than 1 have done for 
several years. As they have bc^n of so much service tomie, I think it my 
duty to make this, known, to the public, and^bope those, who are similarly 
afflicted will make a trial of bo valuable a remedy. 

remain, dear Sir, ypurs respectfully, - 
To btr. Widipilcy, Cheetbapi HilL” , W. T. JiESKE?rH.”, 

Dover, January 25th, 1845. 

SfR — I hdve great pleasuifd'in itifemniing you that- the 2s. nd. box Of 
KEATING’S' CDUGH LOZENGES, had at your hoiiip about three weeks * 
since, has relieved Mrs. Hiller of a bad Cough, to which she has been subject 
many years,. especially yi punter Jeasgge. A considerable portion of the 
Lozenges ate m hen^. nnr 'hm efe lor the Teat fortnight bad any occasion to 
use them. .i 

' ‘‘Yours respectfully, 

“ Mr. S. Marten, Do^er.” . “ f . L HILLER.” 

These LozEvoes cohtaih HbltiSER ahv freparayiow 

Prepared and ield in-^boxes aA la; Ud.,^ and in tins, 2 b. gd., 4s( ^(L» aifd^^ 
10s. 6d.each, Vy THOMAS KEATING. C^iniet. &c., SX Paul’s Cti^- 
jard, London; and^ijly <dV Drug^^tns add Patent Medieine Venders in the 
' Kingdom. 




ADYKKTlBlNtf BUSJ!:!' FUK IIIMMONDBB COLONIAL MAOAKINB^ 


\r ALUABLE PROPEB'I Y FOR SAER. — The Subscriber, being 
^ ' about to remove hie Paiiiil]h;^ni ^e West -Indies, is desirous df SELL- 
ING his ESTABLISHMENT at-GoMiSR,- five nitles firoiA Kingston, in the 
Island of Vincent. ' The premises,, reoentlj^ aaiated and in perfect rspair, 
tftuiipiise a dwelling-house., bandwmel/ibtmsbed.aikd carpeted throughout, 
with veranda, entrance^-haU, small library, dinutg-room for twenty^four per- 
Hoos, pauirieSf front and bac^ drawiim^rpome 'tbiity<»two feet long, seven bod- 
rooms, with as man\ closets,- .five Engfuli watei>olosets, billiard-room with 
full-sized table (in phicb fotta» beds mav oecaslotteUy be made up), hot ij]f.d 
cold baths, iburteen-4tane4 stables, kitchen ]gith range, furniture, &c., 8^.re- 
ral si^vvants* rooms, lawn with let-dhmu, floVer-garden, kitchen-garden, stcck- 
\ aid, Cowl-^hottse, cow-pen, and fine giunea-grass fa) great abundance. Water 
is couvcyed in pipes to .^vcrjjk room in Bie bouse* to the kitchen, and to the 
stables. The furniture is of tl^ best descriptioh, including glass, earthenware, 
china, looking-glasses, 6€onces,-and lamps, lliere are ijme horses, ar phaeton, 
a curricle, and two curricle carts^ with harness, compile, ^and a fire-engine 
with hosj. Witlr these may hadj and for the rent now |aid, Ae lease of one 

of the most pleasant houses in Kingston, Bajtially fupushed, where a pror 
fessiomd man may transact hit basiness, ann ddCommodate his family when 
they visit the town. A purchaser may take e^er twenty or forty acres of 
land, and may establish an arrow-root plantation, as there are various build- 
ings which may be converted tci the necessary purposes, and as a filtered 
stream of water runs through the gardens and grounds, \mich have been laid 
out at cQUflideraLde expense*. A purchaser wth goti^iT eajriUil may^ estaUiA an 
hotel, to which, froii! the temperature and salubrity of the place, and the cir- 
cumstance of its being within half a mile of the well -known chalybeate spring, 
persons fi*om the ncignboiirihg islands, aiid' fr4m Eurone, especially inyididi, 
v'ould anxiously resort. To a professional man or merchant, but especi^ly to 
an English gentiemau of fortune, to wlmpi a residence m a wami climate may 
be^teconui) ended during a part of the yMr/.A^ estabBshinent is well adapted, 
for in 24 days after leaving Southampton be may find his family surrounded by 
ev<*ry comfort wlijcli they left in the European home, and may without diffi- 
culty procure the immediate services of the present excellent servants of every 
description, who are attached In the spot where they have so long resiued. The 
same .ad vantages present themselves to any proprietor of an estate who may be 
desirous of bringing bis family 4o tlie West indies, and is prevent^ from doing 
so in consequence of not having w^uitable residence on his property. There 
is* a good supply of wines of the best quality, and there is also an excellent 
library, consisting principally of law books, to the value of upwards of £2,000 
sterling, which there is not any desire to dispose of, but from which, by way of 
accoimnodatiou and inducement^ a purchaser may take any selecddii that he 
pleases. Possession may be ob tamed about the month of June next year. The 
subscriber cannot leave the iriand himeBl#, but is faot unwilling to reUnquish 
his practice, and to enter into an arrangement (ieif advanti^e to some English 
bartfis er) whereby the present and firiore interest of his cliefitrand correspdn- 
dents may be protected. A Sugar Estate, containing about 250 Mres, and 
adjoining the above-mentioned premises, may fct tlie SSmetifne^be purchased. 

, ^ J. G. NANTON. 

— - ........ 

IXOOR CLOTH WiBSHOOte^ 

.is, STRAND, NEAR TEMPLE EA^* 

JOHN WILSON begs Tesperftfully reminef the Publiu^ that he 
^ continues to supplv seasoned FLOOR CLOTH at the vei^ lowest pricU 
at which tht.bert article can hp manufketUred, and requests an inspection, of bis 
present f tgek. wh^rh, for soundness of quali^ and variety of patterns, cannot be 
surpaesed.^ , . - , 

SEASONED FLOOR CLOTHS FOR EXPORTATION. 


ikDVE|^TlSfN« SHEET KOR SlMXONPS'S COLOHlAl MidAZINB. 

J0¥CIB:8 caps, 

CPORTSMEN ARB RESPECTFULLY INFORMED, THAT 
^ JOYCE’S ANTI-CORROSIVE PERCUSSION CAPS, WADDINGS, 
rafty Uts hacU as usualt of all rtspiMfeable Gunmaleni and Dealers in Gun* 
powder thro^hout the United Kingdom, Colonies, S&c. To prevent accident 
and dinappointment from the use of spurious iinitatieRS, puiehasers are 
request 1^(1 to observe the name of F. ^^yce, the Original Inventor and Sole 
^amitaciurer, <m^eaoh sealed packet, without wkich they are not genuine. 

precRutioi^iS rendered necessary by some unprincipled individuals having 
imikitt* ! the Labels and Wrapf^rs. ChemicaUy-po\Kired and other Wad- 
dinJs of a superior description. A libera) lirofit to Exporters and the Trade. — 
Wareho'He*; 55, FhirtlmlomeW Close, London. — Manufacturer of MiK^ry Caps 
to the il >o. East India Ctunpany, and to her Hftyesty's Board of Ordnance. 
N.B, -lndhai .<itders iMmctually executed. 

Ag'^nts tor Madra:) tr-Messrs. M . Donhill andCo. For Calcutta : — W atson 
A iiRo'iMi.R, and C«. 

JOYCE’S IMPROVED WIRE CARTRIDGES. 

PERFSCT F&££X>6xyi FROM CJVOHS aH TRlf MXVVT&aj 

AND INSTANT REMEV AND A RAPID 

. CURE. OF ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION, 

And all DUordent e/ the Brealh and^Luhgi^ 

ARB INSURRD BT 

DR. IaOCOCKS PUliinOlVIC. fVAFBRM. . 

The Cnily wonderful powers of this remedy have., called for(K Testimonials from 
all ranks of soinety,"'in all quarters of the world. The following have just been 
n ceived •--- ^ 

More Ctiirei of Aatlmaija, Coti* The/ottuwmg uAPto cure of 29 years 

suniption, « oughs, &e« tii Hull* Asthmatic Cough h communicated to 
ItuAd the foHoidng nom the Proprietors hu Mr. Lynch, Surgeon, 

Mr. S. C. Rkimh41iiit, 22, MarlMtPlscv,' Market Street^ Manchester. 

. Dutod January 9, lS4fi. Middleton, aaar Manoheiter, July 2S, 1S45. 

Gentlemen, ^Many and eurprlBiiiK are the Sir,~l am now (orty-fo.tr yean of age, and 
Testimonies of relief aflhrded to confirmed cases I have been afllicted witli an Aithmat|c Couffh 

of Asthma and Consumption, and tanghstandlng since 1 was a boy of fifteen years olj^w^; during 
CoityAtr, and it diU gratity me to refer to many that time* I have resolted to every means in my 
respectable parties wbo are really anxioua to power to remove it, but in vain until last Sun- 

make known privately the great benefit they day, when 1 sank for a small box of Lococx’e 

have dcrivi^d t'roin tbiii truly Bcasunable remedy. WaFsas; J have taken two boxes since, and 

1 enclose a lesthnoniol of no ordinary value, as from the effbet they have had upon me, I feel 
it is Uie gemrino exjiression of a grateful man's no doubt of a speedy recovery, 
feelings. 1 remaiii, J. C. llElNiiARDi'. (Signed) ^ G£0. 8TR1NOER. 

The Particulars of mRiiy hundred Cures may be had from every Agent 
throughout the Kingdom and on the Continent. 

DR. liOCfOCK'S AFSttS give install relief, and a rapid Cure of 
Asthmae, CoiiRumptions,. , Coughs, . Colds, ^and all Disorders of the Breath and 

^^^‘’sXWOBRS AN|> P >abXO BFBAKBaa theT are invaluable, aa 
in a few iioiirs they remove all hoarseness, and increase ^e power and flexi- 
bility of the voice. 

They have a most pUasant taste.— Price Is. Hd.« 2a. 9d., 
;^«id11s.per Box . 

Aoents-^DA SiXiVAIK C'0«, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London. 

* Sold by All Medicine Vendett. 

CAUTX6n.'— T o protect the Public from Spurious Zm,itatlous, 

HER MAJESTY’S HGNPURABLE COMMISSIONERS 

■AVB CAUsJibp TO aa priktsd '> Jf- . in- 

0« ». .NH, ’ 

«.s,,va> vr.aM REDGROUMa.' 

If Purchasers mil attend Gq»f*o», MsF UfiU bP eare to get ike 
fsenuiue Arthh. 



ADVEIVTISIICO SHEET FOB SIMMONDB S COLONIAE MAG^INB. 

GRSAT REOOeVXOir Mr' TRS RRXCES OF THE 
■ -FERRiWR*. FBIIf, ■ 

; QUALITY ;lMFR'Ol?rEp. 

James perry and CO. ha^e the <^pl^asure to announce that in 

^ eon««q(»«ttce of •increfiradjikojtftr id th’b of their Pens, they have re- 

duced the prices to the Icyi^l of all orafr Pena in the niarket; 

J. P..& Co. embrace this opportunity to rfftura thanks to their numerous friends for 
the decided puefcrence aiven to the Ptfrviad^^Penaforaohiany years, and caution thp^ 
public ajjaiusj*tb«.apurioug iiiiitationtf which ttre iregueutly imposed upon them fJr 
the geouiue Perryiaii rens, . . ^ d' 

T, . , EVER^POfifTRP .PRI4. { 

F or %uick writing ; it will ghjdc over eXj^.jtoc^iptipnofpaiMp’, parchment, &c., hi free 
troin the common objections of spirtirf bjr sticking in the paper, and may be left in 
the Ink without injury. Writers who oknnot aocustOm themselv^ to l[e:|ible pens, 
will find these points write with ^eat ease and uniformity ; and as there is very little 
liressure requited, thej^ do liotiktigife the hand. * " 

PATENT FLEXIBLE POINTS, , 

An entirely new pHiftciyIe, disHnguishetPfrbm other Pehs by an tlrigkiality and 
simplicity of construction calculated to produce ejear and degant writing, and they 
will he found tihe clKefipebt Pens in the market > ^ - 

patent Perryian pneumatic inkstand. 

This simple, cheap, and very useiul Inkstmid insmes thewritera constant and regular 
supply of clear Knk /or several months, without the trotible of replenishing it. Its ' 
construction being so simple^ convinces at sight that it cannot get out of order. Thjs 
Inkstand is adapted for all climates, and its Couvenient siae renders it suitable ^br aU 
situatitdiC^^tie ookndbg-hoiise or the drawing-room— the'stui^ or thelibrary<^-*lls. Sd. 
each and upwards. PERRYl AN INK, dd., Is., and 2s. per Bottle. This Ink pos- 
sesses every requisite good quality, has a flowing property peculiar to itself, it never 
turns brown in any clitiiate, and doea not Corrode pens as other inks. Also in Powders 
at (3d. and Is. each, the latter sufficient to make a wine bottle ftill of ink. * 

Sold by all Stationers and Deal^a in Metallic Pens, and ^'^olesale and for Ex- 
portation, iit the Manufactory,' 37, REp Lion Square, London'. 

WRITING INK. 

WHITAKER & CO.’S FRENCH JET WRITli^G INK. 

V Y This frcely-itawin^ Ink is adapted to be used with either Steel or Quill 
Pons, and Yroin its diurabiUtjr it will be found the best Ink manufactured for 
Records, and Office use, &c., as 2V»tc and Climate can never efface its bril- 
liancy. 

MANUFACTORY— S9, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 

W^HlTAKER fl; CO., Fancy Soap Makers, and Manufacturing Perfumers, 
Proprietors of the following beautiful ancles 
Whitaker & Co.'s Lavender Water, double distilled, in pints and half pints. 
Whitaker & Co.’s Fragrant Essence of Bondeletia. 

Whitaker dr Co.’s Royal Vegetable^Essence. 

Whitaker Co.’s Chinese Bouemet. 

Whitaker & Co.’s Prince of Waiea* Bouquets , 

Whitaker & Co.'s Victoria Bouquet. * 

Wlntaker ^ Co.’s Wellington Bouquet; 

Whitaker drXo.’s Celebrated Jamaica Pomatum. 

Whitaker & (ki.’s Double Scented Violet Powder. 

Whitaker & Co.’*8 White and Brown Wandsbr l^oapt, of the beii qualitv. 
Manufactory. 09, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. ^ 

I relhtti&axjr, lUuUb and XMd C^dera Aoedunt, 

South Australia. ^ ^ 

pARTJfiS in England, Holders of the above Oxsdevs^are respectfbRy 
invited, tq transmit them to an established Agent of the highest respoeta- 
bilit>, long,reaident in the Colony, who pill ,tekiis% the best price that cin be 
obtained.— Apply for address to.jMessrs. SisiboNBs & Ward, 6, Barge Yard, 
Bucklevsbiirv, London. . 


ADTiRTlBlM# 8HRIST TOR «r]tfHOIfI>fl% OO-LONIAL MAttAWlOT.. 


' N-awvww »%f , ; 

• PU9AlAaED BY * , it. ' 

.. glMMTONDS WARDi 
6, BARGE YARD, BUCKlfiRSBURT; LONDON. 

Thin Sav IS publUlie£ ’PricsSs. , ' ...“t 

' ARAB 1 N; 

. OR, THE ADVE}?*rURES OF A COLONIST. 

• BY THOS. M'COMBIE. Es4, . ■ 

Editor of tlie port PhUHp OatteUt, aud Author **^4wtra/iaa-SA:«teAM/'m**SiiuiaondB'i 
* JtJolonial Magasruo,** and **Tait’« Md^taine/^ dte. Set. 

ready, One Vel. dequy 8vo., price 8s. 

NEW Zealand Alip rfS AFFAIRS; 

Forming' a Complete’ History of the Ce4ony, 

BIT DR. MARTIN, " 

Late a Member of the LegRlatHe Cfdiudil, and Magletrate of the Colony. 

a ii 

This day is published, One Vol. post 8vo« Price 6s. * ^ 

AGRICOLA'S LETTERS ON SUGAR-FARMING 

i. IN J.^MAICA.. 

BY M. F. WHITE HO USE, ES-Q. 

THE EGYPTIAN TRAVELLING COMPANION, 

rOR OVERZJbKS VASSenOERS TO INDIA. 

' BY E. NOLDEN. PWw 4(>. 

ROSAS, 

And' some of the 'ATROOlTlBS at* his Dictatorship in dhe * H1VKU«1;^ATE ; 
in a l^ftter.to the Right Hon. the Earl op Abhroben, &c. By a 
, British Gentlemen resident in Mcnte Video. Price Is. (kl. 

THE PRESENT STATE Of' 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY aUES.TIOIi, 

IN TUNIS ASD' ALGIERS ; . 

By a Correspondent of the Hritfsh and Foreign Aiiti-hlayery Society. Pi ice Is. 

Price One Shilling «Rud Sixpence, 

PRODROMUS TOWARDS A PHJLOSOPUICAI, INQUIRY 

I^iTO, TH*^ . 

ZNTELLECTtrAX. ^dWEKS QF THE .NEGRO. 

BY E. BIHNS^, M,D., 

Author of •* The Jnq/oo^P of Stetp,"ete. 

JOURNAL OF THE AGRICULTURAL /.ND HORTICULTURAL 
SOClE'l'Y OF 'WESTERN AUSTJIALIA 
.For 1842^8. IPrice’Ss. 

A valuable work ofrefer^ce, serving to show the Progress and Resources of the 
Colony, its Agricultural aTatistios, with a Cbrbndlogwal Register of Obcurrencea 
from the Foundation of the Colony. . 

^rice One SlulHngk V 'j, Ttrv 

The book of th'E toilet, 

Oi; die aettet. of iS»uts. 



ADTfeATlSIlVe iU£l£T FOR •IMBCOMPa'l GOLOfflil^ MARA«1NK. 


Kdward Baniar^ £aq, J?, A.S. 
Robert Bropki, £ 9 ^. 

Henry BucUe, £e^. 

John jHU Capper, kaq. 


nPHE AUSTRALASIAS, COLONIAL, AND GENERAL LIFE 
X. assurance and annuity CUjffANY, 126, Bishopsgaie St., 

comer of Cottihill. - * 

Caintlil £ 20 R 0004 in 2,000 Shares.^^ 
pir9otors» 

.Gideon Cnlquhoun, Esq. 

Cbaries £. Mingles, Esq. 

Richard Onslow,. Esq. 

, WUUam Walker, l.sq. 

7rtutee § — Edward Barnard, Esq. F.ILS. J. H. Capper,' Esq. Kdw<t)d 
Thoni^ii, Esq., 

Easlqh. £s^ and C. Riciiardson, Esq. ' 
6Vi/i€ritors-~Mas8ra. Maptea, reame, Stevens. & Maples.^ 
/ianiers^The Union Bank ol Loiidon. 

Cvlotnal AaaArers— The Bank of Australasia (incorporated by Boyul (‘liui * 
ter, 18:55.), 8, Austin Friaihik , 

Phgsician — Or. Fraser, 62, Guildford Street, Riwsell Square. 

" Actuary and Sc9retary--iL&^9^d Ryley, Esq. 

SYDNEY. ^ 

Directors. 

Hon. C. D. Riddell. t William Walker, Esq. 

John Thacker, Esq. | Adolphus Win. Yuiiuir. Esq. 

TVastees — Hon! C. D. Riddell. John Thacker, Esq. A. W. Younjt, 
Pkynciau — Dr. Nicholson. Solicitor — Janies Norton, h'^q. 

Secfetary — Robert Styles, Estj. 

Banket 9 — The Bank of Austrulasiu. 

Ihere are also AoENTaat all the principal SetUtments. 

EAST INDIES. 

Bombay, -ioe/i/j— Messrs. Ritchie, Steuart, & Co. 

Medical Referee — Ur. Wm Mackie. 

Calcutta. — Messrs. Boyd, Beeby, & ('o. 

Medical Rcfvfre — Dr. D! Stewart, Presidency Surgeon. 
Ctylon. Agents — Messrs. Ackland, Boyd, & Co. 

Medical Referee — Dr. J. 0.* Cameron, Assistant STatf' Surgeon. 
Madkah. Agents — Messrs. Line & Co. 

Medicdl Referer^ijco. Harding, Esq. 

The following are specimens of the Rates of Premiuui chargcil b> this Com- 
pany for the Assurance of J;1(X). 


WITH PROFirs. 

1 WITHOUT Fuul 

Ag«*. 

1 Auiiual Preraiuin ; 

Age. 

1 Annual Pn 

20 

£1* 

17 

1 

20 


10 

25 

2 

2 

1 

23 

! I 

M 

30 

2 

8 

2 

30 

i 2 

0 

S3 

2 

13 

2 

1 35 

2 

7 

40 
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4 

Q 

1 40 

1 . 2 

15 

43 

a 

13 

« i 

1 45 

! . 3 

« 

50' ! 
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11 

a 

30 

1 4 

1 

33 

3 

9 

7 f 

I 55 

1 3 

0 


n 

7 

V 

15 

6 

s 

n 


No Extra Premium is charpd for residence. in the Australasian or North 
American Colonies, or at the Cape if Good Hope. 

Peculiar pacilities are elforded'for the assurance of the lives of persons 
proceeding to or residing in the EaR Indies. 

Premiums may be paid, and claims settledf in Australi-sia and the Eosi 
Indies, by indorsement of the policy. 

Immediate and^defeirod Annuities are granted by the Company, on very 
favourable terms; and it is a peculiar feature in its conttitiition, tliat Annui- 
tants participate in |the profits. ^ 

Ihrospactuses, with Tables, Forms of Proposal for Bie ptirlfiliasc of an A 11 - 
miity or for making dn Assurance, and every information, may be obtained by 
application at the Uflice of the Company. 

E. RY’LEV, A ctuiny ami Secretary. 


Nttir PithH.shdl^j'rU cVtii , hfi /»«.%/ 

(W. W. BARTH, Bryipjes Str.'^rt, SUand, and 10, opposite 
Bisliopsgate Churcli, Bondon.^ 

Sent with the Magazine fur Junk, tu aJl t'le Colonk's. througli 
Messrs. SIMMOKDS & WARD. 



AS XT OUGHT TO BB, AND AS XT GUGHT-N’T, 

A Pamphlet, entered at Stationers’ Hall, 32 pages, with 24]lln8trations, on the 
PHILOSOPHY pF THE RAZOR, HOW TO SHAVE, &c., 

Bv 3^.9 T E E T G E N, 

10 , OPrOHITF. BlStlOPSOATE ClIUHCH, CITV, I.ONDOX. 
PitorninTOH (ay twpnty yeaus* contract i;‘NI>i:u donp) op; the Genuine 
D iAMONd-EoGE UNPOLisiirn Razors, — Inventor and only Maker of the 
L<»ndon Razor Strop of 1815, — Comb and Brush Maker, &c. &Cr 


The I^iamond-Edge Unpolishf.d Razors (a perfection of modern scicMice) arc 
singularly excellent and peculiar above all otherjt in capahility of performance ; every 
one to a certainty is made to shave any beard (no exception to of what character) 
quite clean /Rnl without being felt while shaving. Upward? of 1,700 havff been sold in 
the last few months, each with a signed warranty ; and only one, and that under sin- 
gular vimnnstauces, has been yet returned or exchanged. 

/V/VfA'— -‘2s„ ‘Js. 3d., 2s. fJd., and ivory 3s. rtd., 51r., aiid-6s. each, case ineludcd, Blades 
all one quality. The genuine hiive the name of JNO.TEETCIEN and FREDERICK 

FEN5^Ey, and this corporate mark on them, without each of which 


TALLY no! 

none arc the genuine. Bewahe of Imitations. 

•INC). TEE'I’CIEN'S LONDON RAZOR STROP OF 1845, in its action, is 
philosophically different to all others in the respect that its intention is PEiirKCTioN, 
and while others are professed to make Blmt Jtuzors shave (as they do in a second- 
rate degree) John Teetoen’s Strop .professes only to keep perfect razors per- 
rrcT,* and this it will do, not ha 7«a^ /c,-hut by nnfvrul rightly employed. 

Prices — Paper Case, Is.; Cloth, Is. 3d.; Leather, Is. 9d., 2s., i>s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d. ; 
Calf, ditto, 4s., 4s. (id., 5^. each. 

Jivery necessary article of Shaving and ToiF>t Apparatus is furnished by Jno. 
Teetgf.n ; .'ilso Combs and Brushes of all sorts; Ivory and Bone Turnery, Sponge, 
ivre., all of superior quality and workmanship, mostly made under the inspection of .1. T. 

A very compact, small, and, edioicut Pocket Dressing Case, “ The Rvmbleu,” 
by Jno. Teetgen. ;; ^ 

livery article warranted, marked (the price) in plain figures, and taken back if not 
approved of. 

An equitable Trade Profit to Merchants, Shippers, and Captains. • 

* The Proprielor is desirous opmukhiff known the Result of -^kis e.xpcrienr.e as to Uftat a good and 
perpTHjt T\a 7 .os ouffht to be, and ts. Ample ivfornmtion U given in the Pamphlet, Hozor. &r, " 
suffice it here In observe, that nothing short of shaving a thick and stubborn bcatd frdm a tender shin 
IS the pet feet acf inn of a razor, and with the sensation of only a pleasant tickling touch; this the 
jyinmond-Udge XJ npottshed Tfaznrs Will all do, and, assAsled by the London Strop o/lR45, t/juroper/u 
managed, wilt continue so disposed constantly in use for months. Any one of ordinary tnleftigern'e 
can a'rrom 2 tlish it ij he will only study a little on the matter, and without study and practire 'whut 
can any iniin do projuM-lj ? • 

JNO. TEF/rCiP'N, 10, Opposite Bishopsgate Chmeh, City. London. 

•2 
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The Cause of Baldn^^ fnd iC^;i|aplete Remedy and 

Preventiye found^ ! 

A ITER l^VVENTY YEARS* close atteii Lion to thellftir, EDWARD 
(iRll'FIN luvs proved that Baldness is occasioned by the disease cfilled 
Sciirr, \vliieh attacks the roots, and persons inolitied to make then' own ubserva' 
t.(ujs will find, * 

1st. I'hat the seurf is first seen at that part of the bead yJiere the Hair is {jet- 
* in;? thinner, or'falls off’. v ^ 

2iul. That A\>beu the top of the head is thickly covered with scurf, the lower 
l^avts will be entirely free. * .. . 

old. That after the head is bald, the scutpf leaves it altogether. 

EDWARD ^RIFFIN, thwefore. haying these two years discovered a com- 
plete preveiitivd to Scurf, has succeeded in preveritingBaldness, which is always 
lirecedod by it, and offers bis AFRICAN ilALM as onc^pf the most innocent 
of all ap{>Iioations — an article which softens and nourishes the Hair, and from 
iis medicinal properties, not only a certain preventive to Scurf, but also the 
\ ery best article that can be used by those lyho are troubled with it, and who, 
by promptly api)l 3 dng the BALM, will prevent the Hair falling. 

In an age \vlicn deceptions of all kinds are practised by empirics, there might 
ho some difficulty in inspiring the public with confidence; hut E. CRIFFlN 
giiaraiitoos the effect to be so speedy, as to establish the efficacy of his AFRI- 
CAN BALM in a few' days. 

Prepared anti sold by E. GRIFFIN, Hair Cutter, 182, Strand, London. 
Price 2s. Gd., and in Stopped Bottles, 3s. (>d. and6s. Country Agents to be siip- 
plfcd by the regular wdiolesale houses. Private ]>ersons may obtain a supply 
by a Post-office Order, or, by sending as many letter-stamps, will have it im- 
mediately forwarded, free of cost. 

^ LAVEJJDER WATER of the very best quality can always be obtained at 
E. G.’s establishment. 


HERAPATH’S RAILWAY. AND COMMERCIAL JOURNAL, 

( Established as the “ Railway Maynzbie'' in 1835; being the oldest 
Railway PeriodicaL ) 

T he principal object to wdiich this Journal is devoted*, is to furnish a 
Comphite Record of the IVoccediugs of all Joint Stock Companies. 

Full and accurate accounts (wdth the Official Documents) of the Meetings 
of Railways, Steam Navigation, Mines, Banks, and Assurance Companies, 
reported exclilsivcly for this Jounial by reporters especially emrdoyod;^ Ori- 
ginal Comniuiiicationsrfind Iiiforiiiatioii respecting them. This Jounial is the 
only one which treats fully upon tlie growing and important subject of Steam 
Navigation. 

Accurate 'Share Lists of the Companies; Railway Traffic Returns, the most 
complete published; latest Prices of Metals, &c. ' 

HERAP.VTirS JOURNAL contains twenty-four quarto pages, besides 
[»cing occasionally enlarged to light packs extra to meet the pressure of in- 
formation. This enlarged sheet is given alvrays without any increase in 
price;, 

PublisheiJ every Saturday inorniifg, at half-past Six o'clock, at the Office, 
3, Red Lio 4 Court, Fleet-street ; rind may be ordered of all Nowsvendeys. 

Price SIXPENCE, Slaviped. 
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STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.— Price ^s. Gd.^Patio- 

nized by lier Majesty, liia Iloyal Highness Prince Albert, and her Royal 
Highness the Duchos.s of Kent.— Mr.^HOMAS^S SUCCEDANEUM, for 
sijipping Decayed 'J'eeth, however hu*ge the cavity. It is placed in the tooth 
in a soft state, without any pressure ca* pain, and will remain firm in the tooili 
for inany years, rendering extraction unnecessary, arresting the further pro- 
gress of decay. All persons can use Mr. Thottias’s'Succcdaneum themselves with 
»^ise, as full directions are en’cfo’sed. Prepared by Mr. Thomas, Surgeon Dentist, 
l^co 4s. 6d. Sold l>y Savory and Moore, 220, Regent Street, "^nd 143, Bond 
Street; Sanger, 150, ()xford Street; Butler, *1, Chcapsidc; Pr(m<,22f>,Strand; 
Johnston,'08, Cornhill; and all Medicine Venders. ^ 

Mr. Tliojnas continues to supply the loss of Teeth on his new system of self- 
ndliesion, without Aprings or wires. This method does not require the extrac- 
tion of any teeth or roots, or any painful operation whatever. At home from 
Eleven till Four. 64, Berners Street) Oxford Street. 


LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, 

And alt Disorders arising from Excess, &c. 


He who in pleasure’s downy arms 
Ne’er lost his health or youthful charnws, 
A hero lives, and justly can 
Exclaim, In me behold a man !” 


Just Puhlished (in a scaled envelope). Twelfth Edition, price 2s. 6d. or 
sent by ])Osf, free, to any address, 3s. fid. 

E L P’ - P R E S E RVAT 1 6 N : a Popular Essay on those concealed 
^ disorders, originating in youthful excesses, and terminating in Nervous 
Debility, Local and Constitutional Weakness, and all those Sinkings, Anxieties, 
and Tremours, which afflict the W^eak, the Sedentary, and the Delicate. With 
Practmal Observations oil Marriage, and on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Distuises of the Reproductive Organs, with plain Directions, for their perfect 
Restoration.* * 

Bv SAMUEL LA’MERT, Consulting Surgeon, 

* S), Bedford Street, Bedford Squire, Loudon, 

Matriculated Member of the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member of 
the London Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate of Apothecaries' Hall, 
London, &c. 

“ The various positions of Lover, llushand, and Parent, the inherent privileges of 
ninnkind, are tVeciucMilly marred and pi CNfulcMl thioiigh the follies and frailties oi early 
indiscrelioiiM. To such, among others, tliis Essay addresses itself; and h> its perusal 
many questions may be satwfacloiily ndiusled that admit of no ai>peal even to l)ic 
most confidential friend.” — Stai tord Gazette. 

Long c.xpericncc in the treatment of a class of diseases hitherto neglected and 
most imperfectly understood by the great bulk of the medicaliprofesbion, lias enabled 
the writer to prove that there are concealed causes of Nervous Dttbility in existence, 
where the mere routine practitioner would never dream of landing them ; tiaceable to 
certain habits, forming the most secret, yet deadly and fatal sx>riiigs of domcirtie misery, 
and premature mortality.”- -Wakefield Journal. 

Published by the Author, and sold in Londpn by S. Gilbert, 51 and 52, 
Paternoster Row ; Newton, Church Street, Liverpool ; Price, 93, Dame Street, 
Dublin: T. Sowli:r, Ciwncr Ofjlvc, Manchester; and by all other Booksellers. 

Mr. La’mert is to be ronsulted daily at his UcsUlence, JUid (’ountry Patients, 
ill (heir letters, are retjnested l» be as minute ns x)os$ible in the detail of their 
symptoms, age, general habits of living, and occup'atiuii in life. The com- 
miin'ication must be accomimnied by the usual Con .siillation Feteof without 
which' no notice whatever can he taken of their apxdication ; and, in all cases, 
tlie most iiiviolahlc secrecy may be relied on. 
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Just Published^ 

THE TWfiHTT-FWRTK EnnOK, 

Price 3s., and sent free, on receipt of a PoSt-oflice Order for 3s, Gd., 

M AXHOOD— Oie CAUSES o? its PttEMA'TURE DECLINE, with 

plain Directions for its Pp 4 lll'’ECT KPlS?'rO RATION ; addressed to those suHep-jf^ 
from the destructive elicets of Excessive Indulgcntc^, Solitary Habits, itc,; followed by Obser- 
vations oil Marriage^ Illustrated with Cases, 

By J. L. CuiiTJS & Co., Consulting Surgeons, London. 

THE TWENTY-FOHETK THOUSAND. ' 

Published by the Authors, and Sold by vBurgess, Medical Bookseller, 28, Coventry Street ; 
Barth, 4, Brydges Street, Strand; llannay & Cok) C3, Oxford Street; Mnnn,’39, Cornhill ; 
Strange, 21, raternoster Bow, Loudon: Guest, 51, Bull Street, Birmingham ; Sowhr, 4, St. 
Ann’s Square, Manchester; G. Philip, South Castle Street, Liverpool; Independent Press, 
Cambridge; Allen, Mercury Office, Nottinglkam; Dodd, 34, Quay-side, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
(’hronielc Office, Qxford; Clancy, G, Bedford Row. Dublin ; Bolster & Co., Cork; Perns & 
Score, Bristol; Patou & Love, Glasgow; Druinuidnd. 5,- Bl^ir^Street, Edinburgh; IniHS, 
Greenock ; and sold, in a sealed envelope, by all Books'ellcrs. 

“ This work, a TWENTIETH Edition of which id now presented to the public, 20,000 copies having hcon 
( xlmusted since its hrsl upjiuarance, htis been very much improved and enlarged by the addition of a mure 
cxtcMided and clear detail of general principles, as also by the insertion of several new and highly interesting 
ca-cs. The book, as has been already stuted, is the result of very ample and daily-increasing expciiencc in 
a el.'itS of diseases which, fur some unaccountable reason, have been either altogether overlooked, or tn^ntcil 
almost with indiilercnce, by the ordinary medical piaiUlioncr; and wc feel no hesitation in saying, tliat 
there is no member of society by whom the bOoh will not be found useful, whether such person hold the 
relation of a Parent, a Preceptor, or a CAeryyman'* — Sun Evening Paper. 

" This is a work that'wc fear there exists too much need for, to cause us to hesitate to ropomnirnd it for 
general perusal. Every brunch of those frightful maladies, whether the result of immoral habits or secret 
vices, is here suecinctly treated, and divested ot all mediral technioality ; plain and easy directions are given 
tor the best mode to be pursued in all cases, however complicated or apparently hopeless. To the married, 
us well as the unmarried, this little work alike affords ronsolation and cure in peculiar cases ; and we are 
doing a service to society in recommending it to general notice.”— anU Hert* Mercury. * 

CAUT ON!— The sale of 20,000 Copies of this Work, since 1840, a fact in corroboration 
of which we beg leave to subjoin the declarations before the Lord Mayor, fifst of our printer, 
and secondly of our bookbinder, cannot but be deemed a convincing proof of the large share 
of piiblio confidence which we hAve and still continue to enjoy ; but here we feel called upon, 
in justice to ourselves, as well as to llie public, by way of caution, to enter our decided and 
siileimi protest against the d;uiiig oiironWry and bare-l[aced impudence of those ignorant 
pretenders to medical skill, those dealers in pilfered titles, who have the ttnhlushing audacity 
to copy the very words and phrases of our aclvertisement,' and by approximating as closely as 
possible to our original title Of MANHOOD, have thus eiiduavoyred more cfTcclually to 
mislead the many sufierers from Debility who daily seek advice in these pages .... Extract from 
the Work. 

• DECLARATION. 

I, William Whinrey Gearing, of Smart’s Buildings, IlolhoVn, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printer, do solemnly declare that I have printed Nineteen Thousand Five Hundred Copies of 
Messrs. Curtis and Company’s Medical Work, MANHOOD, exclusive of the Twentieth 
Edition now printing by nil*, and tliat the whole of these copies were duly delivered to Mr. 
William Wilton, Bojpkwnder, residing at No. 6, Bream’s Blindings, Chancery Lane, from the 
month of May, one thousand eight hundred and forty, to February one lliousand eight hundred 
and forty-four f and I make this solemn declaration, conscientiously believing the same to he 
true. ^ WILLIAM WHINREY GEARING. 

Declared and subscribed atthe Mangimn House* London^ WILLIAM MAGNAY, 

this 6th day of April* 1844, before me, J Lord Mayor of London. 

Messrs. CURTIS and Co. arc to be consulted daily at their residence, No. 7, FRITH 
street, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 

Country patients arc requested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their eases. The 
comimmication must be accompanied by the usual consultation fee of ^1, and in nil oases the 
most inviolahle secrecy may be relied on. 
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WATSON’S AliBATA PLATE. 

ELEGANCE , ^ AND ECC 

FOR THE TABLE, WAREHC 

*1, & 42. BARBICAN, ^ ^16. NoBtOl?' 


Five\iinntes walk from the 

S ILVER SUPERSEDED, and' V ja X . 

thoBO corrosive and iDjDrloua 
metals, called, Nickel and German 
Silver, supplanted by the iutroduc* 

'tion of 4 » nevr. iind perfectly mafehlssi 

ALRATA PLATE. C. Watsoi , aided by 

a person of Science, in the am ‘.jainatiim 

of Metals, has kiicccedcd in Ir '2^ging to 

riiblic Notice, the ino.st beaiuifi^l Artl de 

ever yet olTered; possessing all '^le rieh- 

ness of Silver In appcaraiicc—wH i all its 

(I ui ability and hardness— \vlt| iri<.''perft^ct 

sMectness in u>i(> umlargoing is i: does, a > 

riiemieal Process, by which, at, that is naV 

MMiis III iiii\t*d Metals' is entirely extracted ^^^S*****^*^^ 

- ii'sihtinfl all Acids -may bt cleaned as Chased 

V‘y.‘^V ‘‘“a , Coffee Pot futl Size, 

Ai U(de for the Tabic and Sideboai'd. ^#*5 X 0 


AND ECONOMY 
WAREHOUSES, 

r I6, itOAtON *loLGATE 
^ Bishopsgate, 

F'fty D<^s from the Eastern 
^ Counties Railways 

jC. Watsok begs the Public will 
understand that this Metal Is pe- 
eiUlayly his own, and that Silver, 
is not more different ftom Gold, 
than A& Metal la from all others; the Puh- 
lio ^ therefore havo no dllDoulty in dis- 
covering the nnimuB which directs the viru- 
lent attacks made against him, by a party 
vtwho is dally suffering from the unparalleled 
success wliich has marked the progress of 
hie New Plate since its introduction. C. W. 
unliko this par/g, courts comparison, feel- 
ing confident that the result will establish 
Its pre-eminence. Entire Services of Plate 
Purchased. 

GOMECUNION SERVICES, 
Manuftteinred of tide Bltttal. 



WATaON 


tA42BARBICAN 



Sfffl Slades, with IFatson'e KewAlbala PMe Handle Tahte Knives 22f. 6d. perdoz. Dess erts 18 *> 6d. Carvers 6s. 6d - 
Alhata Plate. Fiddle. Strong FidtUe 

i'able Spoons... 10 6 dozi \ 1 0 doz. 

„ Forks ... 10 fl „ 110,, 

Dessertspoons 12 0 „ 10 6 ,, 

Forks 12 0 „ 10 g ., ^ 

Three Papier Ma^e Tea Trays, full stew, ornamented for 3os —Patent Candle Lamp» Os. Gd.— Solar Lamps 
to burn common Oil 22s. Cd.—Bronz** Fenders Gs. 6d. Steel Fire Irons 48. 6d. per set.— ^vory Handle Table 
Knives, rimmed Shoulders lls. per Da^. Debserts 9s. per doz. Carvers Is. Od. per pair. 

CAUTION; — Watson's Njsw .Alhata Platf .in only lie had Genuine at the Warehouses of the Inven- 
tor 4l. & 42, lURDirAN, corner of Pilnecs Street, and at lo' Norton PoroAXE, Rishopsir.'ite, Wholesale and 
Retail Jeweller, Silversmith, Cutlnc.and Qciieral Purni.shin;' ILardn airman. Established 1795. 


Plate 

I 10 Odoz.jTca Spoons 
I 1 10 0 „ Salt Ditto... 

15 0 „ Sugar Tongs 
I I 5 0 


Fiddle. [Strong Fiddle^ Threaded. 


8 0 doz. 
12 0 Gilt 
1 9 each' 


13 6 doz 
18 0 gilt. 
3 0 each 


IW' A T' S O M ’ 

KAWDSOMELY n.LUSTRAT|:D CATALOGUE & PRICE CURRENT 

Is just Publihlicd, nnd Fmnllics who -regard economy and elegance should possess 
themselves of this useful Book, which may. be had Gratis^ and Post Free, from the 
above Address, - ^ 

The above material is admirably adapted to Hot Climates, and: is manufactured 
into Hot-Water Dishes, Wine-Coolers, Salvers, Epergnes, Drinking Cups, and every 
article used in the East and West Indies, where C. w^tson is shipping large 
quantities to. ^ ^ ^ ‘ . 

C. Watson’s extensive Export Trade in every description of Birmingham and 
Shefiield Ware, enables him to execute’the largest orders on the shorte.st possible notice. 

^ jPATENT ^ PAifATON^ CAMPHXNE LAMPS. 

The perfection of these Camps over the Vesta has been happily attained by the in- 
venlion of two parallel flat rings—a larger and a smaller fonning a cope round the 
margin of the wick, which cause a rapid reverberation of air against the flame— thus 
condensing every particle of volatilized vapour j it is free from smoke or smCll, having 
perfect combustion, ami, in full action, emits a light equal lo 16. wax cRndles. 

C. W atson’h* Warehouses, 41 and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton Folgate, will contain, 
throughout the season, all the niost elegant recherche and new patterns, comprising 
Qr-molu, China, Glass, and Opal. Old Oil Lamps fitted with the Paragon Headfor 21s., 
and the Paragon Apparatus applied to the Vesta for fis* The Spirit analyzed and re- 
commended hv Dr. Uic, is delivered ill screw cans hjC. Watson’s carta atLs.per gallon, 
n&r 12, BAllP»ICAN,amll6, NORTON FOLGATE. 
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INTENSITY, l)UliTlillJTY7JNf) VLUIDITY IN WRiriNG. * 

STK*»IIK]VS’ WaiTlACil FjLDII»S, 

'V^^niCri lHiy.e so re^arkfihi^pxton^led th^ jMSO of tlic Stoel l*en, and 
^ * hiivi! been found so cssi>nfia1 for life purposes of Writing iii Warm (Mi- 
niates, are in vorjr gener.il deinand in various parts 4>f the \V6idd.v One or 
other of tire following articles will be found to suit ev^fy variety of taste and 
purpose. The following classification wilbdeserib/ their pcciiUarities = — 

THE THIN COLOURS. 

These iirc aRmpid and liquid-floii^ihg lnke,.^which w'rite equally well \yji 
Steel as with Qujjl Pens; they consist of Tuk Bi.ue Bla6k, or OnroifCAL 
Writing Flo in, wliich writes first of a clear Jllue Colour, but turns to a deep 
Black in a 'short time, and is the thinnest and cleafest-jfiowing Ink ever know n. 

In reference to t^ls. article, the pqbdlc are refewed to the foUowing coi)y of a 
letter i-eceived by post: — ^ ^ 

‘‘ King's Hotiset Colombo, Ceylon, Anril 29th, 18,37. 
Sir — I beg to infoim you, that I took' out with me in 183f), from England 
to Ceylon, several bottles of your ‘ Blue Writing Fluid,’ and am bmind in 
justice to state, that the properties of the Ink or Fluids as set forth in your 
printed Prosnectus, are, unbii tidal, fullp borne out, I vecommciuk it most 
strongly to all parties, be they resident in a 3'ein])crate or Tropical Country. 
This opinion is .shared by all who have used the Flifld in Ceylon. — I remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, - “ E. R. P.QVyEU,' - 

Mr. Stephens.” Private Secretary to Tiist Excellency Sii* R. W. Harton, Bt. 
A SUPERIOR FLUID BLACK USK, , . 

Which will be found not to cling to (he Pen in tho maimer in wliich ordinary 
Inks do, and to coinhiiie more readily with the paper. 

A Vivid and Brilliant Coloured RED INK for Contrast Writing. 

A rtNTS LIQUID ItOUGE CAIIMINE, 

Adapted for Artists, and those who use Water CJolours. 

N.B. The above will take impressions from the Copying Machine. Tho 
Red, and particularly the Rouge Carmine, give strong copies. — Also a very 
Superior Copying Ink. 

THE DENSE COLOURS. 

Tlieie articles dtficr from the former in waiting their full colour at once ; 
their disposition to combine with the Paper causes them to write with very- 
great fluidity ; this, and their greater density of colouring mnteriaV*> Riye to eacn 
stroke of the Pen more intensity and greater breadth. The upstroke is there- 
fore not so flile, but the manuscript is grnWally more strongly legible. Any 
requisite degree of^ fineness may be given by a corresponding fineness in the 
Pen; tliey form no depositions about she Pe^?or Jnkholders, like ordinary 
Inks. Persons with weak sight, who require intensity of colour, will be able 
to suit their wants by one or the other of these articles. A very shallow Ink-, 
holder w'ith large surface is bad for all Iiik,s, hut particuTarly for these dense 
colours. ' . 

THE PATENT UNCMANGEABLE DARK BLCK AVRITING FLUID. 

This beautiful arid^s^ew composition for writing has the jieculiar aiicUvcry 
valuable property of never losing any of the elements of its colour; having no 
vegetable products, it will not undergo spontaneous decay, like common In li- 
lt will cliange by th^'acf.on of strong ’^ignt, as all colours will ; but it has the 
property which no other colour possesses^ of always icturning to its original 
state when the light is excluded. It is, conbequciilly, among the most dura- 
ble of colours. Also, it will bear immoridoii in Sea Water and c.\po;Sure to 
Sea'^Air wdtli impunity, which lo Marimtrbandi^ C(/j>Uiinsof Ff^sels is invaluable 
for the preservation of l 4 og BooJee and Nauijical Jotarnalsy for the manner iii 
whieb tli^ Chlorine of Sea Air affects the writing made' with (fomni^'h Ink is 
w'tdl known, and makes Jt imperative that those who wish t<i preservc'writings 
oil Sea Voyages should use an Ink over which Chlorine has ho piuvct. 

The following extract will also explain the value of a colour for writing over 
which Ckbirine and Acid have no power. 

BxlraH from Brandvs Manual of Chemistry^ 929:—“ If the paper has 
heen made from inferior rags bleached by on excess of Chlorine, Ink, how'cver 
good, will he ultimately discoloured.” 

Prepared and Sold by the Inventor and Patentee, HENRY STEPHENS, 
M, Stamford sliect, Blackfriars Road, London: and Sold in Bottles at 1 id. 
.3d., Cd., Is., and Jls. each, 15y nil Stationers and Booksellers. 

A liljcral diseemnt on export orders. 
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€l|IIIV»iOeKS> W-FROOF SAFES. ^ 

CHiUBB*3 - i wu i H i u mH i GHUBH^S ^ 

' N«w vStfim, Detee- - j||i||| Patent Flre-> Proof M j 

tor lioeke nve per- 11 , , - Safes and Bo^es are a I 


g'SicJ 

fl 

«'«*! 3 

S ® j 


KTO^S&^&tee- n HM l P»tant Fite^ Proof 

tor I/>«k* Bi.o per- H , . _j “ 1 S»f*» ‘a>i Bo»e. »« 

foot eocutlly from Hi > \ T '! the bust prebcrva^^ 
false Ku> 8 and also ijpv* ) ) i i I fiV'*! tiV6 of deeds, books, 

detect; any attempt [ ( ; i I ^ plate. Sec,, from fire ^ 

to open them. 2. '' U' .r >« and thieves, and, a|^j 

They are inade » aiT u ' , ^ ‘A« secured by Detector 

of all. sixes, and for n i I ' ^ > locks throwing from 

every purpose to Vm <4 I r * two to ten bmte. ' 
which locks are ap- ^ i J 1 Cash Box^ and 
{died and are strong, Bftit - ^ orKHwi Deed Boxes. , 

Mcure, simple ,aud street Door Letehee 

durable. , , . T with very neat Keys. 

C. CITVBB 8e S0£L A7, 8t. Paul’s CttURcu Yard, Lomdoh. 

AND tt, LOfili ST&BST, LltBItFOC^ 


Safes and Boxes are q i 
‘ 1 the bust prefccrva^ SJI _ 

I, • /iffl tiVe of deeds, books, ” 0 
4 plate. Sec. from fire 0 A 
. >j|| and thieves, and, aye cj 
► I '# secured by Detector « flj 
. i locks throwing from S ^ 

, * two to ten b^te. W ^ 

, 1 Cash Boxes and 

Japan Deed Boxes. , jj* 
IffiQ Street Door Letidies M 2 
with very neat Keys. ^ H 


|3ROblE ON DEIULITY IN MAN. — MESSRS. BRODIE 

J ' AND CO., consulting SURGEONS, 27, Moutague-street, Ru«seU-square, 
London. 

./iii'i published^ the fifteenth edition^ price 2s. 6d, and sent free on receipt of a 
post-office Or for 3«. 6d. 

Brodie’a Medical Work on Debility in XdEan : 

A Medical work on the infinnities of the generative syatem in both sexes, being an 
inquiry into the concealed cauke that dcstro ys physical energy and the ability of man- 
hood, ere vigour has established her empire ; with observations on the baneful effects of 
solitary indulgence and infection, and on the loss of the reproductive powers, with 
means of restoration. The Qousequeuce of neglect and the influence ef mercury on the 
skin arc pointed out and illustrated by engravings. 

Published and sold by the Authors, Messrs. Brodie and Co., 27, Montague-street, 
Russcll-square, JiOndon ; and sold by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row ; 
llaiinay and Co., 63, Oxford-street; Purkiss, Compton-street, Soho ; Noble, 114, Chan- 
cery-l&e; Barth, 4, Brydges-street, Coven t-garden ; Gordon, 146, Leadenhall-street, 
London ; Stephen Knapp, Coventry ; Slater, Oxford ; Roberts, Derby ; Cooper, Lei- 
cester; Parker, Hereford; Sutton, Nottingham; Wood, Uigh-street, Birmingham; 
aiidhy allBnoksgllers in Town and County. • 

Opinions of the Press.. 

BRODIK -ON DKBILITY IN MAN. London: ^erwood^ Gilbert, and Piper, 
Paternoster Row.— This is a work of«great merit, and should be placed in the hands of 
every young man who is suffering from past folly and indiscretion,'' it contains many 
vriluahle truths, and its perusal is certain toheiieflt him in many ways. Brodie and Co. 
have also puiilished “The Secuet Companion,*’ a work of a very valuable character, 
which is enclosed and sc^ free, with all theirmcdicines.— London Mercantile Jounial, 

The Cordial Balm of Zeylanica; in bottles, price 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, or the quan- 
tity of four in one family bottl^ for 3.3s., by which one 11s. bottle is saved ; with each is 
enclosed the “ Secret Companion.'’ 

'I’he five-pound cases (the purchasing of which will ho a saving of one pound twelve 
sliillings) may be had as usual at 27, Mpntaguc-street, Riissell-square, London. 

Consult “THE SECRET gOMPANlON,” 

Embellished with Engravings, and enclosed with each box of Brodie’s Purifying Vege- 
table Pills, price Is. l^d., ‘is. 9d., 4s. 6d. and lls. per box. Observe the signature of 
H. J. Broefle and Co., London, impressed 6n a seal in red wax, is affixed to each bottle 
and box, as none else are genuine. These Pills are well known throughout Europe and 
America to be the most certain and effectual cure ever discovered for ever3r stage aqd 
symptom of the venereal disease in bot^ sexes, and all d'seascs o"f the urinary passages, 
without loss of time, confinement, or hjifidrance from business. 

Messrs. Brodie and Co., Surgeons, may be consulted as usual at 27, ttfontague-streef; 
llussell-sauare, fjondon^from eleven d clock in the morning till eight in the evening, and on 
Sundays from eleven until one. . 

Country patients are requested to ble as minute as possible in the detail of their easesi 
the communication must be accompanied with the mual cousullalionfee of one poij^d, and 
in all cases the most inviolable see.recu may, be relied on. 

Counti^ Druggi.sls, Booksoliers, and Patent Medicine Venders can be supplied 
with hrodie’s Purifying Vegetable Pills and Cordial Balm of Zeylanica, with the usual 
allowance to the trade, by the principal Wholesale Patent Medicine .Houses in 
bondoii. 

(>ul}f oncpci'sonal ei.stt is required to eflect a permanent cure. 

Observe, No. 27, Moutague-street, RussclLsquare, Loudon, 
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BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

MODEL, upon a the splendid 

ClLarf^e, in the earlier part of the Battle, by the British Cavalry under 
the Marquis of Anglesey, and the Britbh Infuutyy Utf der Sir Tliomas Picton. 

Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Open from 11 to 9 daily. Admission, Is. 

One may read Despatches and Histones for a month'ivithout oblaining the 
least idea . of these movements, whicdi.a glance at the Model will convey - 
JDescribeft by a Waterloo man, ^ 

PANORAmXoF NANKINa.'^JUST” OPENED, at the 

PANORAMA ROVAL, Uicee^er Smare, A VIEW OF NANKING, the 
ancient city of the Celcstiul Eirtpire, with its nnrivnlled Porcelain Tower; 
comprising aRo the Height iftid Scenery* adjacent, \vith Portraits of Sir H. Pot- 
tingcr. Lord Saltdnn, Sir H. Gough, and otliar Otficers, in friendly comimi- 
nication with Eleppo, Ke-ling, and Nien-Kieii, the three Chinese Commis- 
sioners, and various Native Groups around them. 

The VIEW of NAPLES by MOONLIGHT is now Open, and BADEN- 
BADEN still continues on view. 

ROYAL ADELAIDE OALLERY, 

LOWTHER ARCADE, STRAND. 

This INSTITUTION is NOW OPEN with Model iS Pilbroyr's Atanosplie- 
ric Railway without a valve — Phillips’ Fire Annihilator — Ship-preserver and 
Life-preserver, . showti in operation, and demonstrated by the inventor — 
Lectures on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy^— Oxyhydrogen Microscope — 
Electrical Eels — Pyreidotrope, twenty feet in diameter— and Dissolving Views. 

In the Evening a Grand Promenade Concert, under tlie direction of Mr. 
Sedgwick. 

Admission, One Shilling; Schools, half-price. ' 

HERALDIC, STONE, SILVER, & COPPER ENGRAVXN<^, Ac. 

TTENRY SALT, Engraver, No. 9, Gycat Turnstile, corner of 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, respectfully submits die following bripf^isx of 
Charges for Engraving in a superioKstyle : — ^ » 

£ B. d. Single Crests on Silver Plate, 

Single Arms A Crest on Stone 1 .5 0 per dozen .. ..046 

Single Arms ditto 0 18 0 Single Letter, ditto ditto ..0 2 6 

Single Crest ditto (f 7 0,|‘ Do. Arms and Crest, for Book 

Old English Letters, each ... 6 2 0 Plates, Mrith Nome ..1 0 0 

Single Crest, ditto ditto . . 0 12 0 
* Arms found. — Books of Reference to the Arms of upwards i)f 100,000 Fami- 
lies may be seen, and Sketches made .gratuitously where cTrployea, — Oiliclal 
Seals, Button Dies, &c. &c. in thfe first Heraldic Style. — Visiting Carda^ Book 
Plates; House, Oiiiec, and Door Plates. 

Observe— f he Lincoln ’s«Inn Engraving Establishment. 

CTOCKBN’S PATEN BmDINGTlNS f^ 

^ music, pamphlets, and all publications, particularly recommended for 
newspapers.— C. Stocken having Pajier Mills, pays particular attention tqtlic 
manufacture of his Writing aiyl other P^eVs, which he confidently assserls 
are superior to any house in London, as to ffice and quality ; he is sollmg them 
jit Manufacturers' charges — Superrnie Foolscap, Cd. per Quire; Envelopes, 
8 do^cn for 4d. Stocken solicits attention to the largest assortment of 
Lradies* and Gentlemen’s Dressing and Writing Cases, Work and Despatch 
Boxe8,.Tea-caddic», &c. full 30 per cent, tinder any house in London. The 
above articles are all warranted. Dressing Cases repaired or refitted on tlie 
shortest notice. To be had at Stocken's w^ll-known establishment, 53, 
Quadrant, Regent Street. 




BBLEOT ARffXCXiBS OF FB'BFVMBRT 

. MANttTACtDRBD B,T ? ' 

' ■ P A » -1^. AM » vC ■ ; 

{MKMSRIiV >rftTBV* ^.CTS/ AMlt CO.) ' ' 

si, L 0 M A SI, iD Sit^ E E J, , L qMM,(^N. 

> Pate^y Fragrmt E^Benoe ef.CUHodoraf or **'Verbet^^^\ A new and 
c^ccntr^d Essence, possessing thbse qualities so ii a per-^ 

fume for the handkei^ef ; « a lehwsliing fragcancsi, combining 

permadfegi^ with its etherial prcmmrQr; ; Is o%tred at no h^er price 
than good Lavender Water^ Viz. Zs. 6d..ahd ^s. ddi per Bottle. 

The^Almond^ AinhroBial Framing Oreamt 6d. and 3s. 6d. the 
Toilet Jar. This . Cream possesses all the good qualittes:|of the finest 
Naples soapi ttnaecompanied by the unpleasant smell inseparable fisom 
that a^cl^ in a genuine state and in additibn to this s^ vimta^ con- 
tains nb unCombined or fireeaBcali, asis spmetfi^es 
soap, which causes' consi^ab|emitaticfn to tender fhces. Thp.^brosiaI 
Shaving JOrpaDn v ia' df a iwhiie peariy.appeasanoe^ ^and.tpsoduces a rich 
creamy whioUvrill nOt dry on the &ce, the gene^ compUnt a^nst 

almost eveiy ihaVinjr soap Mtnerto introduced being en^my obviated. 

Patey^B iV.ehle DiBiiUed Zavefder JVaier^ tialf-piuti, 3^. Cd. ; 
^Pints, 78. It is unusually permanent and l^vivii^. \ i* ^ ' 
PMc^^b inexhduoHblo SmeUing . Salts^ in cut-glass ^d stoppered 
Bottles, ik. Bind is. 6d. each. 

Pal^*B Celebratid P(Ad Cretm^ in pots,. Is. and Is. 6d. each. 

PatoyU Bear£^ Orease^ price Is., Is, 6d., and 2s. 6d. ; Warranted of 
the firri quality ^nuine as imported. ' ^ 

Patey*B Johnstone' B F^eni fFinfisor Soof^ unrivalled iu itS; long- 
standfiigrenutationu . In Packets, three:8quare». Is. ; sisc squares,' 2s. 

Pat^B AromtiHc EmollieiU Old Brown Windsor Soap^ manufactured 
from Vegetable (^S^sdentifically combined with the purest and mildest 
alk^, producing a creamy, permanent, and emollient IjSther, ' which 
acts on tlie skin as a cosmetic, and yirids a delightful aromatic fra- 
grance. ^8, 6d. per Packet of sis: squares. 

Pateg's WhHe nnd Brown IPtatfsor warranted n^d, for 

U8^. E^ch Is. 6d. per pound- * » 

Pa4By*s Bfdples Soap^ warr^ted genuine as imported, lii Pots Is., 
Is. ^d., 2s. 6d., and bs. each*. ^ \ 

Almn^F^etablfif Boaoi & Fhntim Soops^ in Packets of Ssquares at 1 s. 

FOE THE TOILETTE AND NURSERY. 

Patey'9 ExlraFine VidUt^ScerAed Hmr. Powder ^ particularly recommended 
for the use of Ladies and Infants, for its mild and^cooling qualities, and greatly 
superior to that usually sold. . In Pound, Half-pound, and Quarter-pound 
Packages, at Is. 6d. per pound.!|| ' 

, Patey'i Wew Porfume^^ thd Pe^pm Ekseiwe: (MroneUa Bosm^ an SjeduiBite, 
bilktuaT, and Mrmanent perfamc, imported from Shirans. Fnce 6d. fiie 
Bottle. i # ‘ w 

Patey's Superioir Toothy Jtad, Hairy Shavingy and ClotheB BfiuheB, to be 
procured, wholesale only, at 37, Lombard Sfre<^. * 

* Hf PATEY & Co. dfscirim connexion with any other house, Snd Suggest to 
their correrapudents the necesrity of obsesying^and being explicit as to the 
number of fhtkt estid^fishiUiSfift. ‘ ' 

N.B. — Wholesale Agents for Messrs. Rowlano and Son’s Macassar Oil, 
Kalydor, and Odonto. 
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Ti, ' » ^ * « 

THE 

A CQKSteKtXttVE WEEKLlr'ifBii|^ TO THE 

ihed;6ver>89AVS^bAt‘'^j^rnB|lobB, at, 351, Strar]^ . 

' i ♦ ' - * ' ' ‘ .y. ^ ^ 


The UNiTiiik^idmcE Gaeette, the fit«t nefwipbper publiAed iiVhich' p!eo»- 
femed to-tevIMrifjMlf totheititereste of the Army and MAfir, htts be'eh 
estafali^ed YisAaft : aii4 hi«^ d^mg that period, ofatumed £i extenave 

circulii^iip^ Ofpic&Ri (Kf the United' SEj|Ytc«B and thtflrvcon- 

nexioiie<Oiieiu&ig j&laiirg^ ;^op<^6h of the ailBtbcracjr of &e 6buiiiUy)j|'l>utal8o 
in all the Ck^kmar Dependencies of the Brltiih Enipirb: iil the fidst and ^ek 
Indies, in Nctttiiiand Soiilih Arnica, iti;>A^btid8ia ana^AIHeaf^ xai^ in ihort, 
in every put of the civilized vrutd hi ifhich Kdrhfelt^f'V Troops or Ships are 
stationed* toLim mipeet it may bpast a niore extensive range e£ inblulneBB 
than any veehlv ncFspeper confined to the record of the ordiha^political and 
domestic inteQ^uice of the &yr. To ^tbrtiSErs. indeed, m nearly every 
class, hvdll be^and, firom the peculiar natura of iu circhirntm^ to word a 
medium for publication nf their annonmcements ^hich Is not exceeded in 
eligibility by that of any weekly journal whatsoever; fpr, nqtto hienUon the 
fact that it addresses itself exclusively to the higher ranki ^ihe Nmat and 
MiUtary JH^euiom, one half its weekly issue Is distribiitl^d among Quhe. Offi- 
cers* Messes (Naval and Military), Public News li^oms, Militkry.and Naval 
Librori^es, and the nrincipal Hotels,* not only in. the Metropolis and R^nriuces 
(and more especialW in the seaport and garrison towns) of Great Britaip, hut 
in those ofw hhr Fofdgri Dcpbndencidt. Single copies of the Unix^ Ser- 
vice so distributed, pass, bn au average, throup the ImfiSs of One 

Hundred readers, belonging to that class of society whose notice Advertisers 
are usually most anxious to attract. The remaining portion of its impression is 
dispersed among Officers of the hijgher ranks in the Anny and Navy, and their 
relatives and Ihends, at home aha abroad. ^ 
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rpm DBST EMBELLISHED TfEEKLY 30VWaL k the 

PTHTOTH AIj times, a hiirhlv entertAminor Familv Npivaniinpr^' published 

eantifal Eri- 
l^eat variety of iiiteresting Infornia- 

The niustrations of the Pictoriae Times are of the must finished descrip- 
tion ; the pages are ^enclosed in Ornuiiental Borders; and the Work displays 
such a variety of elegancy tlmt it has been universally pronpuiioed onh of the 
GRANDEST ACHIEIVE^ENTS OP PICTOJJIAL LITERATURE. 
OTORIAE Times is immiraV^ ^--^- - ” 

contains 
comp ^ 

tliC'^hl^t tinge of imniorali^.’ 

\ \ . Orders for the abore P^ers received by 

. SIMMONPS and, WARDV 

/ \'r . . Foireign Ntifii sfyenH^ ' ; ' 

0,1 ARGE IAI»vBUCKLE«SB!( 1RY, toWialf. 



A4»VEBTtaiNa SHBCT for UMUONDB’a OI9I|«n»AB ^ 


PATENT BMlCTRaPLATED GOODS. . 

IM»8sn. BSJCXXrOTON and ^a. 

/'^ALL tha attention of Ma(Htante,‘i8hipnet#, aM>Mlieff to the Aiti< 
w del of their Mannfootare, tumaiAiiowleagad to ha mpetior to ail others 
Jntherto made. 

* s Their of mandfa^ure differs as mtieh from fiSmoyv use, as 
the appeatance aiia durtAiUty of tliih articles proceed. These ffowem tnaft 
of a hard iuhtte metal, (not acted upon hy aeftfs,> cost solid and clfatfedi ftnd 
whcic joints are required, «j/eer solder is used: sOxthatanar^eigproaUc^ 
in every respect equal to a soUdsBlher one nreviously to platina. The plating 
is a hard and strong deposit of mue |il?er, iVoiiiyi sq^tlon of ‘1*at metal, form- 
ing a union with the article by the agency of thU^recently-diacovcred property 
of the Galvanic current. 

For tlm quality of ^elr good% Messrs, £. and Gp. mummhabetter than 
icfci thfose of their manufacture {a w on boai^ tliU VOikmdf the Royal 
. West ana the Peninsular ana Oriental 

Ora^ wjth r^lttancea addressed to ^ Eegeqt Street, ojt wWootgate 
Street, Londdn, will meeepr^pt attendoai # 

Bqoha df ^'^ripee and Drawings foi;i^s^r4j^d abroad^e^ifi^fttaagh. \ 


ft&ADZKf^HQOM JUm BOOIjC 

^ . e, Bargb Yard, Bcorlersboay, LoiIdoU* ^ 

TT is^oposdd ^^stablish a CL^fi/or the purchase and'u&ulation of all 
^ PublioaH^, rarltarnenmxyPapers, Maps, Charts, &c.^ HotUe and Colo- 
nial. treating qr connected wi|h, the British Colonies and foreign Pos 
sessions* It is fhou^t tha't bu^ a Society will he iound emineptly useful 
to families and indmduali; as well as Oolonfsalion Cempameiii Cokitnal Rail- 
wayD<WdB.&C: .. . 1 ' . 


Nef^orks relating to the Colonics are^uaUy pubhahBd atimcii expensive 
pricck^ consequence of their limited circulation, os to render it impossible tor 
many j^rdes to imrcbasc all that issumperiodic^ly from the PrcHn on a parti- 
cular Cdfouy^ an^ this dess of Books is not usUdly to be met whh sA Ae Ck 
dilating Uorariesi 

To Intending Emup'ants and Colonists the proposed Society will afford matiy 
advantages, from the mass of information, buto published and mannso|Apt, 
together with all thc^Coionial Newspapers, which will be placed at^thew dis- 
posal. 

The Subscription to original MemhereiriU be One Guinea per Ammm, 
and lOs. Cd. qntTOcc. Parties d^ous of baepming Memh^Vlll C 0 MiU||^ 
cate with Mr^ y. L. Simbionds, Boltor of tw Qhlhnial Ma|afAic, at ipalBSth 

* iH to * ' * * 


vtoirsziZBAiroir lEOir wok|cs. 

TMPORTAmI' to rAMklES'fURNlSHlNG.— ARowlderaWc 

JL saving can be effected in the tnircha^ of Rumishing IronmoiiBery, by 
visiting the PA,NKLIBAN<pN>iftO|i ^<)RR3, 5S, Ba^r StreeOM^ 
Square, where may be iospeew ^0 mojiJ ^plensivc STOCK qf IRON- 

UTtoniuTtetoiSiw SavEA Wa 1 &, Drawinq^ILiqm. ST«v^,a^cSm^Attp 

VaFOUR RaTHB, OrHAMBSTAI I*qft VoRK, OAR*|; 8jMFt.EMmTSt^Ji,AtlNjft» 

Water Cans and Tourtto PAn-s^iT’BnrFtBiD Pi.a,b, B4tCBEE Ramoe*, 
FENwtM Ea4 *Tba P*h*he»'»a* Wieewarr. Fi,mm 

Stakob, Taih.b euTLCRT, &«. Kvdiy arUdi, betoc marked in plain Oemns, at 
the loweat powi^ price, wUlJfWlv conri»M IWUaaers ^ thu£BtaBametit 
of the great a^antage restutlng irom C^sh PaynieUte. The ProsIrietoEB trar- 
lant eVeiy article of Hie best manufjgDture.-rTHOlW^E, FALLOlyS, and Co., 
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GliOBBS 


THE SOCIETY FOR OTE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Of Eigfiteen R Twelve Znehee in Dian&eter. 

The IS-inch Globcs were jRiblisheii on the 1st of July, and the 12-Inch on 
the Ist of NoTember, 1844, by Mausy.. & Co., at the Manufactory, Houghton 
Street, Newcastle Street, Strand^ London. 

No.l. / No. 2. • No. 5. 

FfOUkoh PoliahAd Frainet. french Potished Framei. French Polished Frames. 



IS-fn. rosewood, 17 08 the pair 
lS-in.Span.inahog.15g8 „ 
12-in. rosearood,- Slgs „ 
^-in.Span.mahog.7}g8 „ 

No. 4. 

Mahogany Frames. 


18>iiurosewood^7g8 the pair 18-in. rosewood, ITgsthopair 

18-in. Span. inaBog. 16 gs * '* “ **“ 

18-in. plain mahog. 12 gg .. .. 




12-in. rosewood, 85 gs 
1 2-ln.Span. mahog. 7] gs 

No. 5 

Mahogiuiy Frames. 


12-in. Span, mahog ‘^gs 


m 



I ** 18-in. mahog. £8 0 0 tho 'Doir 

^ ", 18-iii. stained wood, 7 gs 

' 12>ln. mahogany, £4 0 0 .. 

y - ... V. J ‘ 12-ln. atala. wood, S| gs ,,, 

l8*kii.*inidiog. ISgsthepair tS-Jn. lOgsthepair, SIiATB OXsOBMU^ 

IS-in.rosewood, 14g8 „ |2-l».5Ag8 18-in..„. £3 5 Oeaoh 

12-in. mahogany, Ogs „ 12-in 12 0 „ 

In these Globes an cndoavoiirlias been made to combine a degree of accuracy 
such asis only posscBsed by the best Moder^ Maps, wjtb the lowest price at 
which excellence can be attained. ITie fERREsTRiAL Globe h^ been com- 
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piled from the most recent GcographiiCEl Surveys, vTith the aid of the accounts 
given hv the best travellers; and there is annexed on the 18-inch Glohc a 
I'ablc of the Ponulation of the different countries in the World, compiled from 
the latest official Returns, and, where these are wanting, the best otner autho- 
rities which could he obtained by Mr* G. S. Buent, Fellow of the Statistical 
^ciety of London. , . 

The Astronomical information wliich has been ^ applied of late years upon 
the Positions and Nomenclature of the fi^ed, Stars, has rendered a perfectly 
new CEi.F.sTf AL Globe a most desirable acquisition to the Student of Astro- 
nomy. The labours of Piazzi, I^dlev, Lacaille, Johnson, &c.,in determining- 
the places of the Stars, and thos"of llail^ in the correction of their Noihten- 
claturc (in the new edition of the'“ Bri^h CaMogue") have Wn carefully 
consulted in the Celestial Globe which is now advertised. The Stars in the 
Northern Hemisphere are all which are given by Piazzi, with the addition of 
such of Bradley’s (fronithe Tabulae Iligloinontanae) as are hot in^Hazzi. The 
Stars in the Southern Hemisphere comprise all those given by Xacaillc and 
Johnson. The magnitude of each Star is that by which it is designated in the 
Catalogue from which its pace is^taken; dnd the several Orders 6f Magnitude 
are so distinguished from each other as ^ bq read, after d Uttla practice, with- 
out the nedhssity of counting'thl, phnibqr of Points in the S^f-hgiire. The 
Double and Multiple Stars have been marked ffom the Catalogues of Sir W. 
Herschel and Struve, and Flamsteed's^ numbers have been annexed as they 
stand in Mr. Baily's edition of the “ British Catalogue which work has also 
been followed in the omission of all letters eleccpt those which arc n)und in 
Bayer's Maps. All 'the positions have been hrougnt up to 1850. 

The Figures of the Constellgtious are printed from different plates, and in a 
distinct colour from that of tne more imnortant parts; this, independently of 
its obvious tendency to prevent confusioiiradmits of the Globe being purchased 
either wHh or without the drawings of the^Coiistellations. 


tit A New Treatise on tlie Use of the Gloves, by Professor De Morgan, 
is now in preparation; it is to be of the same.form as the Library of Useful 
Knowledge," in order that it may be bound up with that work if desired. 
Price 48. ; iii^loth, 58, This work will be published Feb. 1, 1845. 


N.B. — Old Globes may he re-coveredwith these new Maps, at the price of 
guineas for the 18-ineli, and £1 158. for the 12-iuch. 

On the 1st of June, 1844, an improved moveable Planisphere, by the Author 
of tlic Globes, was published, exhibiting ar^iew of the state of the Heavens at 
any given hour for every Day in the Year. Pl^e 10s. 

Moleskin Covers for Globes of and Coloured Patterns 


18-mch .. 1 1 0 

IS-incfh full length, , .. 1 ,5 0 

Malby's Toy Globes, compiled 

* . 

.^-iueb 0 0 the,p«r. 

2-lnch 0^ 0 


^ 0 ^ £ s. d. 

tSincb •. .• 0 11 0 

12-ihch, full length • . ~ 0 15 0 
Tom the Globes o{ the Sociofy. 

. ^ £ 8. d. 

1| in. Terrestrial 0 2 0 each. 

1-inch flbto 0 10,, 


IVf ED.I C A L G AL V A NX S M.->Ho1lNE, THOUNTHWAITI'. 

and WOOD, (succeswre to E, PALMER,) CHEMICAL and PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT M-AKERS, 128, Nevrgato-atreot, London, 
beg to submit their Portable Electro-Galvanic Machines to those afflicted with 
Rheomatism, Sciatica, Tic Duloureux, Paralyse, Diseases of the Liver, and 
all Nervous Affections, being so e^itreniely ahnple'that they may b% used by 
the patients themselves Without trouble. Complete^ with' directions, £3 Ss 
N.B.--The8e machines, having now been extensively used by the profes- 
sion, and public generally, are acluiowledged to be constructed upon the most 
correct principle ^for the administration of Medical Electricity. 
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CEVLOK LAKE AOUWCV. 

OFFICE NO. 3, BAILLIE STREET, COLOMBO. . 

(OPP09IT£ THE **0EBSEV£R'** OFFICE.) 

P ARTIES desirous of Selling or Buying Lands in Ceylon, may 
have their views forwarded by application to the Undersigned, 

. C. ELLIOTT, 

Or to his Agents in London, Sihmomds and Ward, 


ATRAPILATORY, of Liquid Hair Dye, the only dye that 
really answers for all colours, and docs not require redoing hut as the 
hair grows, as it never fades, or acquires that unn^ural red purple tint 
ucminon to all other dyes. ® 

ROSS & SONS can, with the greatest confidence, recommend the above dye 
as infallible, if done at their establishment; an^Ladies or Gentlemen re- 
quiring it a];p requested to bring their friends or servants with them to sec how 
it is used, which will enable them to do it 'aAevwards without the chance of 
failure. Sever^ private apartments devoted entirely to the above purpose 
and some of their Establishment having used it, the effect produced cun he at 
once seen. They think it jiecessary to add, thatby attending strictly to the iii- 
structio»s given with each Bottle of Dye, numerous persons have succeeded 
equally well without coming to them.— AddreSs ** Ross aip^d Sons, 119 and 120, 
llishcjpsgale Street,” the celebrated Perruquiers, Perfumers, Hair-cutters, and 
liair-dyers,, ♦ 

N.B. — Families attended at their gwn residences, whatever the distance. 


Just published^ price 2s, Qd,yfree hyt^ost 3s, 6d,, a New and Importanl Edition of 

** TKE'SXLEKT FRZEKB,” 


A MEDICAL WORK on PHYSICAL DECAY, , NERVOUS 
DEBILITY, CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, &c. &c. 

With Observations on Marriage, &c„ with 10 Coloured Engravings. By R. & 
L. PERRY, & Co., Surgeons, London. Published by the Authors, and sold at their 
residence ; also by Strange, 21, Paternoster Row; Hannay & Co., 63, Oxford Street ; 
Noble, 109, Chancery Lane; Gordon, 146,' Leadenhall Street; Purkiss, Compton 
Street, Sdho, London. 


OPINION OF THE PRESS. 

*i The perspicuous style in which this book is written, and the valuable hints it 
conveys to those who are apprehensive of entering the mamiage state, cannot fail to 
recommend it to a careful perusal.'*— Ero, 

The Cordial Balm of Syri A cmHla a gentle stiThulaiit and renovator in all cases 
of Debility, whether Constitutional or acquired, nervous mentality, irritatio]|^’ and 
Consumption— by the use of which the impaired System becomes gradually and effec- 
tually restored to pristine health and vigour. Sold in bottles, price 1 Is. and 33s. The 
£5 Oases may be had as usual at their Establishment. ^ ^ 

The Concentrated Detersive Essen cE^n anti-syphilitic remedy for searching 
out and purifyiDg the diseased humours of the mood, removing all cutaneous crupt^is, 
Seurvy, Scrofula, Pimples on the head or face, Secondary Symptoms, &c. Price lls. 
and 33s. per bottle. 

Peruy’s Purifying Specific Pills (price 28. 9d., 4s. 6d.. %nd lls. per Box,) have 
long been used with perfect success. These Pills are free from mercury, capaiva, 
and other deleterious drugs, and may be taken without interference with or loss of 
time from business, and can be relied upon in every Instance- .Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors, ’ ' ' ^ 

Messrs. R. & L. Perry 8 ^ €o. mav he consulted at' 19, Berhers-street, Oxford- 
street, Ldndon, daily, ai^ one oftKe a»oveFirm atloADuke Street, Liverpool, every 
Thill sday, Fiidixy,. and Saturday i and at 10,St. John Street, Deansgatc, Manchester, 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, 
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^ROSSE AND BLACKWELL, Purveyors in Ordinary to Her 
^ Majesty, respectfully invite tlic attention of the Public to the following 
grastonomic preparations, which they can confidehtly recommend. 

ROVAL TABI.S 'SAVCS: 

A New Sauce of a peculiarly Dclicidusand Piquant Flavour, lately introduced 
hy them. It has received universal commendation from the most distinguished 
epicures, and is already in very general use at the tables of the Nobility and 
the principal London Clubs. Sold in Pint Bottles, 2s. 6d., and in hanosomc 
China Vases for the Table, 3 b. each. 

BXMMArE’S ESSBKCE of SBEIMFS. * 

J'his very delicious relish for all kinds of Fish is by many preferred to the 
Sconce of Anchovies, the delicate flavour of the Fish being so highly concen- 
trated and retained. is made from the finest picked Shrimps, and from its 
facility of use renders quite unnecessary the trouble ‘of makhig the orditiary 
shrimp sauce, to which it is in many respe<;ts superior. .. . 

STllASBOURa^ MEATS. . 

This deuoious preparadon surpasses every description of Potted Meat yet 
introduced to public notice; the flavour is full and rich, yet at the same time* 
so mild and blond, that the most delicate and fastidious palate is pleased. It 
is also very easy of digestion, and adapted to weak stomachs. 

E8SEKCE OF ANCHOVIES. 

C. & B. beg to caution purchcisers against the inferior compounds vended 
under this name (much of which is prepared from Sardines and Sicilian fish), 
and at thb same time to state*, their Essence of Anchovies is made from the 
finest Gorgona fish, of which they annually import a large quantity fur the 
express purpose. 

ABDOOL FVOO’8 CHVTNEV. 

An improved Chutney for Cold Meats, Curries, &c. in oriental fancy jars. 

FYZOOIieKURRESM’S OVUlBLlB and MULLZGATAlXrNY 

PASTES. 

Curries and Mulligatawnies made with these Pastes will be found far superior 
to those in which the condiments manufactured in this country are used. In 
India, whence they arc imported by C. & B. they are held in high repute. 

THE IMPERZAZi FXCHLE, 

Which has given such general satisfaction, tiill continues to be prepared in the 
same manner as heretofore. 

The whole of the .above, together with thfeir other superior Pickles and rich 
Sauces which have for so many years obtainefl universal preference, may be 
obtained of most respectable Sauce Vendors in the United Kingdom, and of 
Ciiossli and Blackwell, 21, Soho Square, London. The labels have their 
Names and Address, without which their genuineness canifbt be vouched for. 

Or — 

AUSTRALASIAN COLONIE S. — The attention of Merchants, 
Ship Owners, and Others inforested in AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEAi^ 
LAND, and the POLYNESIAN ISLANl^S, is respectfully drawn to the 
advantage that would accrue from their advertising in the “SYDNEY 
MORNING HERALD ” a Daily Paper, published in Sydney, New South 
Wales, of which three thousand copies daily are circulated thrbtighout the 
whide of Australia and the adjacent j^lonies and Settlements, which ar* 
rapidly becoming of more importance. The terms for advertising are,* for each 
Advertisement or flline^ 3s.> and for each- a^itiondl line 2d; For further 
particular^ address Mr. J. M. Richardson, 23, ASornhill, or Messrs’ Simmondb 
& Ward, Foreijgn Newspaper Office, 6, Barge Yard, Bucklersbury, London, 
who authorised to receive payment.' 
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Tlie Queen 

Has been graciouely pleased to Command, that 

JOSEPH GILLOTT* 

Of Birmingham, be appointed 

STKEL TEN MANUFACTURER l.N ORDINARY TO HER 
• MAJESTY. * 

Dated April ,13, 1810. ^ 

JOSEPH GILLOTrS very superior PATENT 
au ^ and other METALLIC PENS may be had of all 
Stationers, Booksellers, and otlier Dealers in Pens 
throiighoutthe United Kingdom. 

It is gratifying to the Patentee to ackn^ifledgc liis 

obligations to the Pnhlic for the best proof they can give him of their approba- 
tion in the continuall^r-incrcasing demand for his Pens. 

THE NUMBER OF PENS MANUFACTURED AT THE WORES OF 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, 



From Dec. 1812, to Dec* 1813, was 
105,125,193 
•r 8,760,457i dozen, 
or . 730, 038^ gross. 


From Dec. 1841, to Dec. 1812, was 
70,612,002 
or 5,881,333 dozen, • 
or 490,301 gross. 

C AUTION. — All the Genuine Pens are marked in full “ JOSEPH GIL- 
LOTT; ” and Vendors are desired to note that hi^ards of Pens ^ made up 
in Packets of one dozen each, and “ 

have a Ikbel outside, with a fac- 
simile of his Signature: 



**• At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J.G. has in- 
troduced, his ^ . 

WARRANTED SCHOOL PENS, 

which are specially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibi- 
lity, and with Fine, Medium, and Ikoad Points. 

Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Manufactory, VICTORIA WORKS 
Graham Street, JBimiin^am^ ‘ j*.. ’ 

DEPOT, 95, New Street, Birmingham, and 37, Gracechurch St^eet, London- 


TJOYAL POLYTECHNPC INSTITUTION.— 

The SHRINE of the NA.TIVITY (with the much-admired change 
from darkness to light) is the, subject just added to the New Series of Dissolv- 
ing Views. Child s Chrematrope, exhibiting extraordinary and beautiful 
eftects. The Proteoscope. The Phyaioscope, Dr. Ryan's popular Lectures 
dj^ily, and on the evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. Varied 
Lertures. morning and evening, by Prbfesaor Bachhoflfaefr. Blectricar efiects 
produced by the combafative exhibUidn ^ the two mo«t powerful electrical 
machines in the world. Subnfcrine Einjeriracdts by means of the Diver and 
Uiving Bell. Models, etc. explained. music is conducted by T. Wallis. 
Mus. Doc. Admission, Is. ' ' 
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rjALIOJlAPHlC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, Manufactured by 

L. WOLFE and SON, 123, Churcb Street, Spitalfields, London. 

The Caligrwiiic Pcni ils have been invented by E. Woltf and Son, after 
the expenditure of inueh time and labour. They arc the result of many ex- 
periments ; and every ellort that ino-eniiity and ex])erienee could suggest, has 
been made to insure lire highest degree of excellence, and the Profession may 
i;^*ly upon their being all that can be desired. 

'fbey are porlectly free from grit; and for richness of tone, depth of colour, 
delicacy of tint, and evenness of texture, they are not to he equalled by tho 
best Cumberland Lead, they can be obtained at the present time, and are in- 
linitely superior to every other description of Pencil now in use. 

The Caliouapiiic Plncils will also recommend themselves to all who uso 
the Black Load l*encil as an instrument of professional importance or recrea- 
tion, by their being little more than half the price of other Pencils — • 

HI. IIH, Him, IIB, B, BB, F, FF, W* - - ds. per dozen 

BBB, EUB - - - * - - - - Ss. „ 

BBBB 123. 

W* — This Pencil is particularly recommended for writing and counting- 
house use. 

Afi allowance on every Gross purchased by Artists or Teachers. 

May be had of all Artists’ Colounneii, Stationers, Booksellers, 8zc. 

A single Pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon the receipt of Postage 
Stamps to the amount. 

Caution.- To prevent imposition, a highly-finished and embossed Pilitcction 
Wrapper, difficult of iinilatioii, is put louiid each dozen of Pencils. Each 
Pencil will be stamped on both sides, “ C verouAiMiic Black Lead, E. Wolfe 

AND Son, la) n don.” 

The usual trade allowance to Stationers, Booksellors, &:c., a Show Box 
gratis, with an order for a gross of Pencils. 


SPRING WEILER AND THOMSON, 

iWetJtcine Chestt it |)ortablr iSrish innnufactuv^td^ 

2, DWKE STREET, WEST SMH’H FIELD, LONDON, 

Chemical Chests^ Dressiny-cases, IVorhAwxes^ 'Tea-caddies^ Liquor^ Toilety 
Knife and Jintlle CaseSy Wholesale and for Kxportatlfm. 
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J mmcthalvlif r-i i‘> I'nh. Sro., U'Hh Poifraiis^ 

MEMOIRS AM) COK RESPON DENCi: 0,r 'rilE MOS1' 
NORLE IllCllARl) xMAROUESS AVELLESLEY, 
E.P.K.C.D.C.L., .H:p. 

Successively (ii>vomor'-(ri'iiL‘r.:l njid (’.'ijil.'iin-CuMU'ral or lud'M, liritish Arulia.#- 
sador ill Spain, Seerrl.ii-v of fv'v l'ov -i.<n Al aos aiiJ Lord Lieutenant 

ofialiiuL 

Comprisiiij? a numerous C'du’c^ion of L'Utevs and J^u-unienls, now lirst inio- 
li-dietl from (>ri'.>i:ial ?d.S.S. 

RY UORKUT ROXIKRL, i:s(L 
Ru’iiATin 13 cmi.e>, N<‘W Ruriinj^ton Sired, rnblj.dier In Ordinary to 
Her 'Vfaj' sly. 

* lo ISC n \j> oi \i L i*.ooK''rJ,rJ r‘'. 


rpoOLS, :\[A(’T1JXERV, AM) TR()\M()N(JERY for ShippinrT 

to all pari'' of the World. Pde'*, Cireul.n and ot'oei S,o\s; l'..d£;e 1 ools ruid 
Cutlery of tlu' lirst qii'dits ; 'ruruiii^ Lathes, aud t\ei\ aii.elc ncecssary foi turning 
and woiking Stool, Iron, liia.ss, and any kind ol 3-Iotiils, Wood, Ivory, Shell, 
Bone, &c. 

flatting Mills and Dies. — 'J\vol Clic'-ts litti’d up conqdete. 

JOSKfJI riDN'D 10.*;, Newgate Strc. l, l.ondon. 


CEfiAUI.4li:S 

MAXEf A(’TL'Kr.K OK llVlltiy DCSl'KI I'TION Of 

AIEDALLION SEAL WAFERS, 

WHOLESALE AND EOR EXl’OIlTATIOX. 

Crest and Address Dies Engraved and JJ orJcvd to an/j or Shape. 
14, Roylcy Street, Old Street, London. 


IMPORTANT AND INTEr1!.STJXO NEW WORK ON OREGON 
AND CALIEORNIA. 

Now readfjj with IHusIruiUms, and a vahtnhli> Map. 

PAPTATN FREEMOX'J ’S NARRATIVE nf tlu* EXPLORING 
^ EXPEDITION to tlio ROCKY MOUNTAINS in the year LSI2. and 
to OREGON and NORTH CALlfOJtNiA in the years lly order of 

the United States (roveninieiit. 

This work, besides containinf^ tlie most accurate ami authentic inforination, 
from actual official survey, will be fiAuid estremedy interesting as a graphic 
description of novel and exciting scenes and adventures. 

Also, gratis with the above, cr separate, price .3d. 

A POPULAR LEC3XIIE ON OREGON, and the Title to it. Ry the 
IIoN. C. CubiiiNo, late Minister to China. 

. IT. THE AMERICAN STATLSTICAL ALMANAC, 18ir,, 5s. 

III. •AMERICAN FACETS. Wifchgencrfd Ma]), post 8vo., 9s. 

Wiley & Putnam, G, V/atcrloo Place; and all the Booksellers. 



IIEMOVAL ! ! 


SIMHONDS & WARD, 

COLONIAL AGENTS, 

AND 

Eeo to inform their Friends and the Public in general at Home and 
in the Colonies, that they have removed their Agency and Foreign 
Newsj)aper Establishment and Colonial Magazine Oflicc, from 18, 
Cornhill, to more commodious Premises in 

(). BARGE YARD, BUCKLERSBURY, 


WHERE THEY WlLJ OPEN TIlElU 


COLONIAL READING ROOM 

• I 

As soon as the necessary Alterations and Improvements on the Premises 

arc completed. 


PREPARED PKOSPHORXC RAT POISON. 

ARTICLE is strongly rccommciulod to the Public as a safe 
and most .effectual POISON for HATS and ^IICE. It possesses thi'i 
great advantage over those preparations containing arsenic, that the Rats will 
continue to cat it as long as it is offered to them. • 

In consequence of tlie great danger and ditHculty attending its manufacture, 
many Parties, anxious to use it, have been unahle to obtain it. It is now sold 
ill a safe and eonveiiiciit form, unattended with the slightest danger. 

To the West India Proprietor it will be ft und inxaluable, having been 
used in Jamaica with the greatest .success. J3y pennission, Mr. Purser is 
allowed to refer, as to its utility, to Messrs. Cottam, Martan, and Co., Lime 
Street. 

Made only by EDWARD PURSER, Chemist, ^0, New Hridgc Street, 
London ; and sold in jars, wdth full directions for its use, at Is., 8s., and 20>i. 
each, or at 4s. per lb. , 

'I'he Phosphoric Poison is strongly recommended by Dr. Lindley. — Vide 
Agricultural Gcixclte^ and Gardener s Chr'ouirle^ December 6, 1815. 
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OF FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS, PRICES CURRENT, ANDSUIPPING 
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Places Dales. 1 
Eurojif — ^IrdiLciT. ! 

Gibraltar Dec 20 : 

Malta Dri- 17 ' 

Corlu Dee 10 

West 1 iioie . — 

Antigua No^27 

llah.imas 

P.arbados So\2J 

Ilcrbicc Novi 7 

Rermiidn 

Doiniiiiffi 

Gli'^iuda N<i,'2.'j 

G iiiaiia, British No^ 10 

llavannah NovlO 

Honduras ()ct.2() . 

Jpmaifa,Kingi.tNov22 I 
E'diiiouth N OL 1 5 
MonW Bay Nov 17 j 
fit. Cliripitophcr Nov23 
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fit Vinrpnf Nov 20 
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.New Zealand-- 
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Bombay Dec. 1 

( alcuUa Nov. 22 

Madras Nov. 22 

Delhi Nov. 13 

Agra Nov. 1.1 

( eylon Nov. 13 

Pmaug Nov. H 

Singapore Nov.lS 

llojig Koim Oct. 31 

BriU.sh N. America - 
New Bruii.swiek — 

St. John ...Dcclfi 

Fredericton Dec 12 
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II all lax Dee 18 

Pietou DecH 

Varnninth...Dec 16 
Prince Edv. \%\ 

Chariot to -town Dee H 


PJaee.s. Dates. 
Newfoundland -- 
St. John’s ...Dec. 8 
Harb.-Grace Dec. i 
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Montreal ....Dec. 12 

(iliebLC Dec. 10 

Kingston ....Dec. 8 

Toronto Dec. 9 
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Boston Dec. 16 

New York Dee. 15 

Philadelphia ...Dec. 14 

Baltimore J)cc.l2 

W’ashington Dee. 9 

('harle.ston Dec. 10 

New Gileans.... 

South Anieriea — ■ 

B io do Jane ro. Nov. 12 
Monte Vidci ...Oct.12 
BuenosAjrea ...Sep . .10 
Valparaiso bop. » 



Liuii^inr 

SIMMONDS^S 


COLONIAL MAGAZINE. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SETTLEMENT OF NELSON, NEW 
ZEALAND. 

(from the nelson examiner.) 

Site of Town; Country Districts ; Soil — Population — Roads — Cultivation and Live 
Stock — Flour, Flax, and Saw-mills; Jlope-walks — Coal; Linit*; Rricks — 
Brewery — Jetties; Bri<lges ; Vessels and Boats — Necessaries and Comforts of 

Life produced for Home Consumption: Food; Clothing; Shelter Hops* Salt 

and Tan-pits — Exports; Wool ; Timber; Furniture-wood ; Spars; Seal Skins ; 
Oil; Flax; Beer — ^Imports, and Number and Tonnage of Ships arrived — Provision 

for Government and Defence ; for Public Worship, Education, &c, Social State 

Beauty of Climate; Comparative Absence of Natives. 


The tliird anniversary of the arrival of the first body of settlers at 
Nelson has just passed filcasantly away. It is a fitting time to let 
our friends at home know what we have done so far, what we are doing, 
how we are situated, what are our prospects. 

Exaggeration in accounts sent home of New Zealand has oflcn been 
complained of, and often justly. We are convinced it is as had in policy 
as in principle. It creates unreasonable expectations in emigrants at 
home, which, on their arrival here, arc followed by proportionate dis- 
appointment and equally unreasonable despondency. Then, in their 
turn, they write unfavourable accounts, as much exaggerated on the 
dark side, as those which brought them out were on the bright side. 
They themselves fail because disgusted, or run away as soon as they 
can. So the fancied good result of the exaggeration of advantages, 
that of enticing emigrants, is lost immediately ; the actual ill result alone 
remains, in exaggerated disparagements of settlements and settlers. 
Therefore, were it but for policy’s sake, we mean, if we can, to tell the 
truth. 

Besides, we have no motive for exaggeration. We believe the set- 
tlement to he a desirable one for emigrants ; its state to be wholesome, 
and soberly thriving. It will stand what Bacon calls “ the naked and 
open daylight of truth, though it do not show it half so stately and 
daintily, as the candle-light” — of puffery. So we mean, if we can, to 
tell the truth. * 

If we can, we say ; for it is somewhat difficult both to tell th"e truth 
in these cases, and to put it into the mind of another. For we cannot 
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ACCOUNT OF THE SETTLEMENT 


have the evidence of our own senses for all we say ; much must depend 
upon the words of others, who may misinform, be misinformed, or de- 
ceive themselves* Then the same words convey dilferent ideas to 
different persons, Our readers at home may attach oni; idea to a phrase 
or epith<^, jjSc another. Therefore a wrong notion produced will not 
necessarily argue want of inclination on our part to produce a right one, 
hut only w^ant of ability. 

Transplanting a community is like transplanting a tree. For many 
days it looks dead and withered ; but if, after plucking off a dead leaf 
here, lopping away a dead branch there, you find the green and living 
stem proves it has taken root, you are satisfied. So in all cases of 
transplanted communities, many individual undertakings must fail ; 
many limbs, useless ones to the body indeed, must be pruned away. 
Such has been the case with us, may he so still ; hut meanw'hile our 
root luis taken good hold of, and is in living communion w'ith, tlie soil 
we are set in. Some capital has withered away un productively, some 
stragglers have been removed ; let us look at the healthy pruned plant 
remaining. 

There is a town on a site which, first seen, coming from the sea, 
shows you a mudflat at low-water, disagreeable enough to ihe eye^ but 
in no other w^ay. I'he nearest hills being fem-clad, look somew^hat 
barren. Nevertheless, what the Bishop of New Zealand says of the 
site is true : It is extremely pretty — a small plain surrounded by lofty 
liills.” Seaward a screen of wood runs half way across it. IVo wind- 
ing and partially- w^ooded level valleys diverge from it landward, dowTi 
each of which flows a stream, winter and summer. The harbour is safe, 
and with a pilot of easy access. The view thence across Tasman's 
Gulf would anywhere be styled remarkably beautiful. 

The country districts are valleys opening into the bottom of the gulf, 
separated by low hills, and into Massacre Bay. These are all surveyed. 
The land in them is good, bad, and indifferent ; no two opinions agree 
as to the relative proportions of each kind. As to the relative qualities, 
flax land is considered the best ; wood land next, hut, from the expciist* 
of clearing, it is not often attempted here. P’ern land should have a 
summer’s fallow and a winter’s frost ; it will then yield a good crop of 
potatoes, and the next year of grain. Shcepfolding secures a good crojj 
from fem land the first year. An experiment is being made on the 
very w'orst land of all — the clay hills between the Waiinea and Mouterc. 
A patch is sown vfith turnips, to he fed down with sheep, and a good 
crop is expected for the second year. One fact is positive, and it is 
sufficient: there are thousands of acres of good land ; enough to employ 
thousands of emigrants for years ; when they are all cultivated it will 
he time to consider the rest. 

* The population of the town is 758 males, 702 females ; total, 1,4C0. 


• The •figures in the paragraphs to winch asterisks are prefixed, are taken 
tVom the Government returns, for a sight of which we are indebted to Major 
Kichiiiotid. 
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Of the country, 802 males, 653 females; total, 1,455.* There arc 121 
Germans, making the whole number of settlers 3,036. To these should 
be added about 43 souls, arrived in tbe Slains Castle and the Caledonia 
since the returns were made. The births during the past year (1844) 
have been 159 ; the marriages, 15 ; the deaths, 26, 7 of which were by 
accidents. The population is greater than at the last return of Oc- 
tober, 1843. -f- 

The roads already made to the country districts arc as follows : — One 
from Nelson to beyond the village of Wakefield, in the valley it has 
been proposed to call Glen-iti, 21 miles. This road, for the first two 
miles from town, wants gravelling, to be good in winter ; also for a 
mile, six miles from town, and at a few other places. During the dry 
months (eight out of the twelve), a coach and four might be driven all 
the w^ay to Glen-iti ; and Mr. Stafford, and the Hon. C. A. Dillon, con- 
trived to get their gigs from the Waimea through the worst parts, all 
last winter. The cross roads firom this line amount to 8 miles ; they 
open out and drain various blocks of land, much resorted to just now. 
From Glen-iti, pack-horses or bullocks can travel all the way to the 
big wood at this end of the Wairau Valley, without difficulty, at all 
seasons. The wood, 12 miles in extent, could easily be cut through, 
being of black birch without underwood. Parts only of the road from 
the Waimea to Motuaka, equal in all to 10 miles, have been made. 
There is, however, a good horse track over the hills in those parts in 
which it is not completed. From Motuaka to Rewaka, three miles and 
a half are made. Of the road to Wakapuaka and the Happy Valley, 
9 miles are completed ; very little is wanted to make it a good cart and 
horse road at all seasons. The roads above enumerated pass ground 
of various kinds — through swamps, woods, or fern, — and require in 
some places* heavy cuttings or embankments, in many drainage, in some 
only cutting of the fern. 

About the town are the Haven Road, one mile and a half, the sea- 
wall much damaged now ; beyond the town sections, that to Brook 
Street Valley, 1 mile ; up the Maitai, half a mile. Total extent of 
roads, 54 miles and a half. 


• It must be remembered that in the term “ the town’’ are included the 
greater part of Brook Street and Maitai Valleys, which are cultivated much as 
country land ; also, that the wives and families of recent settlers on country 
land are living in the town. These facts account for the apparent disproportion 
of country population to that of the town. 

t Statistics of Nelson, taken in the last week of October, 1843: — 

Population. — Males, 1,588 ; females, 1,354; total, 2,942. 

Amount of Live 'Stock. — Horses, 50; cattle, 5G0; sheep, 1,1.30; goats, 117; 
swine, 1,152; poultry, 2,202. 

Land in Cultivation.— Farm land, 540 acres; gardens, 133 acres ; total, 
673 acres. 

Numser of Buildings. — Brick, wooden, and mud houses — town, 413; 
country, 191 ; total, 604. Warehouses, shops, and bams — town, 20: country, 
25; total, 45, Warr^s — town, 39; country, 76; total, 115. Public buildings — 
town, 15. Mills— country, 3. 

Education. — Children at day schools —males, 157 ; females, 164; total, 321. 
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* Wc have in cultivation 1,262 acres ; of which 237 are in wheat ; 
182 harlcy ; oats, 93 ; potatoes, 288 ; turnips, 15 ; tares, 5 ; English 
grass, 5 ; the rest, gardens or fallow. I'lie average produce of th« 
country lands is reckoned at 25 bushels of wlieat per acre ; 26 barley ; 
25 oats ; 6 tons potatoes. In the town, wheat 30 bushels per acre : 
barley 25 ; oats, 40 ; potatoes, 9 tons ; — the cliflerence being owing !(' 
the fact tliat the town crops are from gardens, and cliicfly woodland ; 
the country cliiefly from farms on fern and some flax land. Tlje par- 
ticular amount of cultivation in each district is not given ; but by far 
the greater part is in the Waimea plain, where most of what can be 
called farms are. Thc're are two or three at Motiiaka, anil as many at 
Wakajnudva. The cottier-fanners are principally located in the Poor 
Man’s Valley, and tlie German settlement of Ranzaii, in Waimea East; 
Glen-iti, or the W.aiiti Valhy, Waimea Soutli ; and the beautiful Rewaka 
Valley, north of Motuaka. 

* Of stock there are — horned cattle, 918 ; horses, 76 ; sheep, 5,782; 
goats, 250 ; poultry, 3,584 ; j)igs, 1,512. Ry importation and 
hreeding, cattle have increased to nearly twice the number in the last 
returns ; sheep to more tlian live times the number. 

The number of buildings of all kinds in the settlement is not given 
in the returns, but those in the town, most probably, havejiiot much 
increased since the hist returns, though a few superior ones of brick of 
different kinds liave been added. In the country the number must 
have increased considerably. We will mention tbc most important in 
both, as they occur to us in stating the purposes to which they arc 
applied. 

A flour-mill is on tlu* poijit of completion in the town, in a brick 
buildings the wheel horizontal, on the plan of Baxter and Stirratt’s 
patent, turned by water supplied by a lead (tunnelled 44 yards, open 
110, and raised on wooden posts 242 yards) from the stream in Brook 
Street Valley ; it has at present only one pair of stones, but has power 
for three; fall 19 feet. Another flour-mill is being erected by tlie 
cottiers.in the Rewaka Valh'y, where there is an abundance of excellent 
material for stones, from which a pair has been prepared. There are 
three saw-mills : one in the Motuaka, which cuts 20,000 feet of timber 
a week ; a frame saw-mill in Waimea West, working two saws, and 
cutting 1,000 feet a day ; and a mill in Waimea South, working a 
circular saw, two fjet in diameter, cutting 1 00 feet an hour. It has a 
small flour-mill attached. A flax-mill in Waimea East, of 10 horsi^ 
water power, is at 2 )resent unwwked. One in the Waimea Road, of 3 
or 4 horse power, has been constantly employed ; the owner has 
hackling instruments, and has a greater demand for his whale-lino and 
rope than he can supply ; he has lately removed it to a stri^am of 
greater power in Suburban North. There is another rope-walk in tl»e 
town. Some smiths at the Motuaka have been directing their attention 
lot* some time to the construction of a machine for dressing flax, ajul 
having jTerfected a model — they are now making the machinery, and a 
w'imlniill to work it. The flax machines brought out by Messrs. 
Nattrass and Edw’ards are put up in the Company’s old store at the 
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Mavon, and are now at work there ; a larger building is to be iininodi- 
ately erected at Auckland Point. We may mention here that several 
liaud- machines lor flax have been made ; they will not clean more than 
Clbs. an hour, even if it be possible to produce that quantity for any 
number of consecutive hours, while one person is required to gather flax 
,and serve the macliine. Whether the wholesale proceedings of Messrs. 
Nattrass and Edwards will admit of its being profitably dressed by 
hand remains to bo seen ; if they should, we do not despair of seeing a 
machine invented that would be useful at all events for else unemployed 
liours in cottages. 

At Motupipi (Massacre Bay), the bed of a flat dry at low-water is 
formed of bare coal, which, with a stratum exposed in the adjoining 
hills, is worked, wc believe, by Messrs. Baker and Partridge (of Wel- 
lington). The coal burns clearly, but with smoky chimneys is dis- 
agreeable, from a slight sulphurous smell it has. Close by is a lime- 
kiln, whence the same gentlemen have lately sent a vessel with lime to 
New Plymouth. Wc have another lime-kiln in Suburban South, three 
miles from the town. Excellent limestone has lately been found in 
Suburban North, close to the sea-coast, with plenty of wood in the 
immediate vicinity, so as to afford greater advantages for burning and 
carriage than in any other situation. There are four brick-fields in 
the settlement, and a patent brick-machine. These thirsty subjects 
remind us of our malthouse and brewery, a model of completeness on 
a small scale, down to even the big English dray-horse lately defunct. 

J'rom the Haven Road three jetties have been thrown out ; one of 
them, running from a projecting piled embankment, if carried out a few 
feet farther, would admit of vessels of 300 ions lying alongside it. 
Another, on open piles, is about 200 feet in length, and runs from 
Auckland ^^oint across the shingle beach to the channel of tBe Maitai. 
There are two bridges for carts in the town. Two vessels of small 
tonimge and several boats have been built in Nelson, and three vessels 
in Massacre Bay. 

Well, with these sources and means of production and accessories to 
trade, what is realised and wliat probably realisable for our own con- 
sumption or for export — what to be got from abroad ? IIow much of 
the necessaries and comforts of life can we depend upon ourselves 
henceforward for ; and wdiat “ good things” have wc to export in 
exchange for those we cannot immediately or advantageously produce 
for ourselves ? Among the necessaries of life, we^annot expect to be 
independent of loreign counti*ies for flour till next year, when w'e 
r(;asonably may : bread is meanwhile 2d, a pound ; beef and mutton 
(equal to those of any country in the world) are Cd. a i)ound, pork 4d. ; 
and most I'xcellent beer has been browned in Nelson at 2s. a gallon. 
Then fresh butter has been plentiful at f)d. and lOd. a pound, milk Id. 
a pint. Nelson cheese 7d. a pound, eggs Is, a dozen, fowds 2s. 6d. a 
pair, ducks 5s. Wild pigeons and ducks you may shoot, or buy from 
Is. to 3d. a-piece. Several sorts of fish arc caught in and o^utside the 
harbour, siui])pers so plentifully that you may often get one of 20lbs. 
for 6d. Then shrimps and oysters arc in tolerable plenty, and in the 
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livers are eels and crayfish. Most English vegetables we have in pro- 
fusion ; most of the fruit trees thrive well, but as yet we have “ realised,*' 
we believe, only strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, apples, 
peaches, plums, grapes, and cherries in small quantities, and melons and 
pumpkins in greater quantity. So one may contrive to live. 

All these are fails aecom^lis. Salt of excellent quality has been 
made ; the sun and sea-breeze here greatly favour evaporation ; but the 
pits, perforated by crabs, require cementing, and this and other steps of 
the process require money, for which the saltmaker is stopping at 
present. But there is no doubt salt can be made, and will ere long, 
more cheaply than imported. Hops, to be an important item in New 
Zealand productions, have not been grown yet in useful quantities. 
There is a small plantation in Glcn-iti, which promises well. The 
absence of the bop-fly is a great advantage. 

To go from food to clothing. We cannot report much as actually 
done. But good rough w'oollen cloth has been woven, and sells at 4s. 
Gd. a yard. And leather has been made, said by practical men to be 
excellent ; the bark used for tanning being that of the hinau and black 
birch. The latter is perhaps the best bark for the purpose, the tannin 
being so strong in the former as to render the leather too hard. Black 
birch can be procured in plenty from some parts of the settlement. 
The hides here have an advantage in being uninjured by the disease 
called warbles, a name applied to lumps raised on cattle by a fly which 
perforates the hide. Tan-pits are being made in Nelson. A loom for 
weaving stockings is also in course of construction, to produce them at 
2s. a pair. Straw is beautifully plaited here, with which bonnets and 
hats are made. 

Next for shelter. We have Nelson plank at 5s. and scantling at 4s, 
Gd. per lOO feet. Good bricks from 18s. to 20s., and shingles of New 
Zealand wood at 5s. per 1,000. Lime delivered at £2 a ton. For 
w^armth, firewood delivered at 8s. a cord, or coal at £ 1 a ton on the 
beach. Furniture is made cheaply. Of earthenware household uten- 
sils, we know of none made here ; but there is excellent clay for coarse 
pottery, and a w’orkman who has a very good pug-mill for grinding the 
clay intends to manufacture some. 

Of the simpler manufactures then we may hope to provide ourselves 
ere long with leather, stockings, coarse woollens, blankets, coarse earth- 
enware, and coarse linens, the latter either from New Zealand flax or 
English flax, a speties of which grows wild here. These things will 
perhaps be too dear, until another year or so has reduced provisions by 
one-third of their present cost, which will certainly be the case. 

Labour at present is cheap. Agricultural, 10s. a week ; mechanical, 
18s. to 21s. 

To procure foreign comforts or luxuries we have the following exports. 
Of wool about five tons and a half have been sent this year. The 
unclean samples have realised in England Is. 4jd. and Is, 5^d. per lb. 
It is expected New Zealand will produce the best to be found, combining 
extraordinary length and excellence of staple, without degenerating, as 
is the tendency of Australian wools, into hairiness. Here we may 
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mention tlie raj)id increase of sheep in this country, as the ewes lamb 
thrice in two years. 

Of timber about 180,000 feet have been exported, principally to Van 
Diemen’s Land, consisting of red and white pine, rimu, and totara. A 
merchant of Hobart Town has oifered one of ours to take any quantity 
tjie latter can supply. As we have plenty of these kinds, this export 
may be considered established. 

In the furniture woods most in demand at home our forests are said 
to be deficient. There is hinau (marble wood), however, at Massacre 
Bay. The prevalence of high winds is said to favour the sort of growth 
required, and give a twisted and distorted grain. Our trees arc therefore 
free from it. 

By the Raymond, 162 sealskins from the west coast of this island 
have been sent home. An old whaler of the Straits, who caught them, 
described the coast just mentioned as one of the best whaling grounds 
in New Zealand, and declared his intention of going there next winter. 
If so, we may export oil from Nelson. But this is as yet only to be 
]mt down as a possibility. 

Such too must flax as a future export be considered. The grounds 
of hope of success are no doubt very good. The Phormium ienax was 
taken both in a green state (grown in Wales) and dry (imported from 
New Zealand), Having been mechanically cleansed and submitted to 
the chemical process discovered by Donlan, the brittleness, its great 
fault, was pronounced by experienced persons, who tested it with 
specimens prepared in two other modes, to be entirely removed. So 
prepared, .the excellent fabrics of which we have seen samples were 
woven from it. A company has agreed to take from Messrs. Edwards 
(proprietors of Donlan’s patent) as much similarly prepared as they 
can supply.* The mechanical cleansing is to be done out Ifere, the 
chemical at home. Skilled workmen were engaged at 1 8s. a week. As 
this is higher than wages here, and the nature of the country and dis- 
tribution of the flax on its surface, and consequent expenses of collecting 
it, appear to have been known to the gentlemen engaging in the scheme, 
there is certainly a fair chance of success. But as all the circumstances 
attending any enterprise can never be known until it is completed, 
especially when it has been planned in a country 16,000 miles from that 
w'herein it is to be executed, it is as well for the present to consider the 
flax export still as only a possibility, or probability at best. There arc, 
at a rough calculation, between three and four thousand acres of flax in 
the settled districts of this settlement ; it is supposed to yield 2 tons per 
acre annually. 

Our beer has been taken in small quantities already to Wellington 
and Auckland. This should become an important export. Owing to 
the temperateness of its climate, and the remarkable freedom of its 
atmosphere from the electric fluid (evidenced by the rarity of thunder 
and lightning), this country is particularly suited to the process of 
brewing. 

So much is done or doing in the way of exports. What might and 
probably will be done in the course of time, we have no room to consider. 
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But one thing with respect to the grazing prospects of the country, may 
be * mentioned, namely, the rapidity wifli which fern disappears and is 
replaced by grass wherever cattle run. As an instance may be men- 
tioned the whole sea faces of tlie hills between the town and the port 
(Britannia Heights), on which, in another year, there will hardly be a 
vestige of the fern that once almost entirely covered them. This most 
agreeable change has been effected by a small number of goats and pigs, 
witli occasionally a visit of a herd of cattle and a dock of sheep just 
landed. It may be taken for granted that in the course of time all these 
fern hills, considered so unsightly and little worth, will be covered with 
grazing flocks and herds. English flax would thrive remarkably well 
here.' The black birch makes gefod staves for oil-casks. We have fish 
in abundance of the same kinds as are .cured at the Cape for expor- 
tation to the Mauritius, &c. It is a question whether the hills and 
climate might not suit the chestnut, cork, and olive trees, and perhaps 
several others, which form so great a part of the wealth of European 
countries somewhat similar to New Zealand. 

To this extent wc depend entirely, or soon shall, on ourselves for 
support. Of imports, we have already mentioned flour ; tea, sugar, 
coffee, and spirits are got at one half, or less, of their prices in England, 
owing to the non-existence of prohibitory duties. Even before the 
abolition of Customs, the duty was only five per cent, on the first three 
of the above-mentioned articles. Clothing is procured from England 
or Sydney at moderate prices. We may insert here, as particularly 
connected with imports, the number and tonnage of ships which have 
visited Nelson since the settlement was foimdcd, which arc as follows : — 

No. Tonnage. 

From November 1, 1841, to June 30, 1842 67 11,630 


„ July 1, to December 31, 1812 67 7/81 

,, January 1, to June 30, 1843 ...... 62 6,041 

„ July 1, to December 31, 1843 .... 62 6,170 

„ January 1, to June 30, 1844 51 6,194 

I, July 1, to December 31, 1844 «... 68 6,136 


Total 377 43,652 


Our readers will be pleased to see how little decrease in amount of 
vessels and tonnage is shown by the above account since the first year 
of the existence of Nelson, notwithstanding the fiict, that our imports 
have hitherto had to be exchanged for money alone, and in spite of the 
Company’s late stoppage. The excess of the amount for the first year 
over the others was caused by the great body of the settlers having 
arrived then. Of course they were not intended to be sent out at the 
same rate afterwards. 

There are six public-houses in Nelson, and an hotel is being built. 

But, leaving physical requirements, let us see what has been done 
for moral and mental. Government supplies us with a Police Office, 
a Court of Requests, .and a Supreme Court ; the business of each 
carried on in a wooden building in the centre of the town. Also a tiny 
gaol, wliere felons, madmen, and debtors, when there are such, are 
huddled together. Five constables keep order. We may mention here 
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the Fort, a ballproof stockade, ramp^irt, and ditch, covering an acre ; 
a powder magazine on the Boulder Bank ; and the Company's Barracks, 
excellently adapted for soldiers, round three sides of a square, with 
ofhccs detached, built at an expense of £800. - ^ 

Two clergymen of the Church of England, one Wesleyan, and one 
J^Tcnnan Ijutheran . minister, teach religion. A temporary church at 
Nelson inside the Fort accommodates about 180 people. A pretty 
church at Waimea West, of wood, with chancel and tower, holds about 
1 20. The Wesleyans have a neat brick chapel in the town. There are 
two parsonage houses, one of which was built for a Maori school. 

We have five schools : — A Church school, under the superintendence 
of the deacon, attended by about 60 boys and girls, work-days and 
Sundays. No charge is made. One wing of the building is completed ; 
the whole to be 100 feet by 20, with gable-fronting centre projecting 6 
feet, of moulded bricks, in the Elizabethan style of archil jcture. It is 
a great ornament to the little town, and, we hear, is immediately to be 
proceeded with. In Waimea West a Sunday school is carried on in the 
church, attended by 18 or 20 ; and in Waimea South is another Church 
school, to which 15 or 20 come daily, and 30 on Sundays. On the 
principles of the British and Foreign Society, a school has been founded 
in Nelson by Mr. Campbell, whose zeal and public spirit in the cause of 
education entitle him to the thanks of the whole community. A sub- 
stantial building of brick has been erected for it, attended by about 60 
children daily and about 180 on Sundays, with accommodation for 
more. They pay 2d. or 3(1. a week. At Rewaka is a day school on the 
same principle, to which we believe 30 or 40 chOdren go. Others are 
being planned. The Wesleyans have a school in their chapel in Nelson ; 
18 boys and girls attend daily, and 24 on Sundays, 7 of whom arc 
included iif the previous 18. The total is as follows; Day schools — 
boys 95, girls 79, total 174; Sunday schools — boys 180, girls 184, 
total 364 ; subtracting the number attending both, the total receiving 
education is 421. There is a private school also kept by a lady. 

We have a literary institution, with a library of COO volumes, chiefly 
on history and useful knowledge, supported by fifty subscribers at a 
guinea a year, and supplied with the leading English periodicals and 
papers ; an agricultural and horticultural sciciety, with fifty members 
at the same sum, and a printing press and newspaper, of somewhat too 
limited circulation. 

A branch of the Union Bank of Australia is est^lished here. The 
notes in circulation amount to £7,000. 

We have not the criminal statistics of the settlement before us, but 
we may express our decided conviction thr t our community is as orderly 
and moral a one as is to be found in any town of the same size in 
England. 

Perhaps some notice should be given of the settlement of Nelson in 
its social relations. We fear it would require*too much space to do^so 
properly ; but as to one part of the subject, which is in gener£|J too ex- 
clusively made to stand for the meaning of the word “ society,** namely, 
social relaxation or amusement, we may perhaps remark, without flat- 
tering ourselves too much, that there exists in our settlement consider- 
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able harmony and conviviality, little formality, and no pretension. 
Expensive luxuries of any kind are, and have ever been, since the 
foundation of the settlement, very rarely indulged in. People dine 
tojrether constantly, but seldom or never have ‘‘dinner parties;” 
“drop in” anywhere in the evening, but give no soirees or balls. 
Though beginning of late to decline, bachelorship rather prevails in the, 
settlement — a melancholy fact, which partly accounts for tliis absence 
of formality. 

On the whole, as the world goes, we may perhaps dub ourselves a 
contented, social, and peaceful little community. Government is of 
course to be excepted ; with it almost everybody in the place has long 
been disgusted. But, as the “ wisest Shakspeare ” says, “ there is a 
soul of goodness in things evil ; ” so perl^aps Government has been of 
use to us in one respect — having acted towards us tlie part of a common 
enemy, it has given us something of a common cause, whicli otherwise 
we might have been without ; and this common cause has probably 
tended to produce somelhing of unity and individuality in a body com- 
])osed of such previously licterogeneous materials. This latter defect 
in the composition of a society 'is of great importance; and tliough time 
must cure it in any community, it is doubtless at first a great drjiw- 
back. Public spirit can hardly exist without a common bond of union, 
of sympathy, on some one great point. Much miglit be said on this 
subject, hut this is not the place. We may just remark, by the way, 
that the notion of a Scotch settlement, or a Church of England one, 
is in this point of view admirable, and will probably convert their old 
prejudices into sources of noble and necessary unanimity — into vigor- 
ous principles of cohesion. Might not all party and clannish feelings 
and prejudices, irreconcilable and detrimental at home, be thus turned 
to the greatest benefits in peopling the Colonies of England*? 

Well, has the transplanted shrub taken root? Is it living or dead? 
W"e have shown you its young shoots, small but healthy, to grow one 
day into stout, full-foliaged branches, and give shelter to a numerous 
and thriving population. True, it grows somewhat slowly, compared 
with the forced hotbed Australian plants ; mid possibly with a shower 
or two (of the Danae kind, we mean — of gold) might come on faster and 
be none the weaker. But, if slowly, we are sure it is going on steadily. 
There is no fear for it. 

We have some particular advantages we have not yet alluded to. We 
believe all New Zealand is healthy, but our climate is possibly altogether 
the finest and most agreeable. We liave rain enough for agriculture, 
and sunshine enough for enjoyment. As far as our experience goes, 
the winter weather is as delicious as any conceivable — day after day, 
almost week after week, with perfect calm, warm sun, and literally 
cloudless sky. The disagreeables are the coldness of night after the 
warmth of day, and the occasional violence of the sea-breeze in the 
ingre unsheltered parts of the settlement. We have heard Mr. Tytler, 
the last to be a hard master, declare that for a whole year his men were 
pn'vented from working by bad weather only twenty-three days. 

As far as hills of mortality are evidence of healthiness or otherwise 
f«f climate, they are greatly in favour of ours. The proportion of deaths 
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last year was 1 in 116; or, deducting accidental ones, 1 in 159. In 
England it is 1 in 44 ; in France, 1 in 40. 

Another great advantage is the smallness of the number of natives 
about the settlement. In Blind Bay and Massacre Bay the native 
population is given in the Government returns at 288 males, and 216 
fj^males; total, 504. It is to be remembered, that these are scattered 
over a coast of 150 miles. On the Waimea Plain and in Nelson there 
are none, nor in the Wairau Valley. 

The only serious drawback we know of, is the want of a Government ; 
for the thing assuming the name cannot be mistaken for one. To say 
nothing of its blunders and mismanagement in other respects, its open 
avowal of its inability to afford security in life and property to its sub- 
j’ects is a virtual resignation. But were its faults only negative ones, 
were its sins only those of omission, how happy were it for us ! The 
Governor’s ill usage of our first and best magistrates, forcing them to 
resign — the measures passed positively to injure us, and the constant 
encouragement given in word and deed to the natives generally, in their 
opposition to and outrages upon the settlers — these things had pre- 
pared us for his otherwise incredible design of breaking up and remov- 
ing the settlement we have been briefly describing. All that was left 
of the results of the labour and enterprise of the settlers — all, that is, 
that had succeeded and was prosperous — was to be overturned ; all that 
could not be carried away, to be sacrificed ; and with the wrecks they 
were to begin again and encounter all the original difficulties in a new 
location, in new and untried circumstances. Think of the madness of 
this project ! The reduced, but healthy and now firmly-rooted plant (to 
return to our old metaphor) was to be tom up again, and transplanted 
to a less favourable soil and climate, with the absolute certainty of 
losing in withered leaves and branches by the second o2)cratJon, if it 
survived it at all, as much as it had lost by the first ! For you cannot 
transxdant without sacrifices. This absurd attempt will not be made, 
perhaps never was likely to have been ; but the avowal of the intention, 
like so many other evidences of the animosity of Government towards 
us, has not a little contributed to discourage and depress the settlers. 
But let the Home Government do its duty — recall this, our destroying 
Protector, our most hostile Guardian and anarchical Ruler,* and adopt 
the policy and principles recommended in the profound, lucid, and un- 
answerable Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
affairs of New Zealand, and we shall be able to find*in the settlement, 
or the country, nothing to give us a moment’s discouragement. Mean- 
while let the inhabitants of Nelson take comfort in the promising condi- 
tion of their adopted home, in spite of all th3 Government’s endeavours 
to injure it. And let them remember that the first and last and che- 
rished resolve of a settler in a new country ought to be, at all times and 
in every situation, 

^ to bate no jot 

Of heart or hope, but still bear of and steer * 

Right onward!^’ • 

This was written before the recall of Governor Fitz Hoy. 
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Tins District, situated on the northern branch of Lake Ontario, be- 
tween Kingston and Toronto, is an interesting part of Canada. Bounded 
on the south by the Lake, and on the north by the Bay of Quinte, 
though occupying a central position in the Province, it is almost an 
island. The Peninsula which it is composed of is joined to the rest 
of Canada by a neck of land not exceeding two or three miles in width. 
This junction, by which it is connected with the Newcastle District, is at 
at its western extremity. The District is from thirty to forty miles in 
length, and at the widest part, near the middle, from twenty to thirty in 
width, of very irregular form, being in many places deeply indented by 
the Bay and Lake, and includes a number of small islands also within its 
boundaries. To the north of it, across the Bay, lies the Victoria District, 
having Belleville for its chief town ; to the east, the Midland District, 
including Kingston, the ex-capital of United Canada. The Bay of 
Quinte, which bounds this district to the north, and gives it a peculiar 
shape, is, in our opinion, one of the greatest natural cunositics of 
Canada* The Bay of Quinte, at its western extremity, which is called 
its head, and is separated from Lake Ontario by the neck of land spoken 
of above, and there called the Carrying Place, receives, from the north- 
west, a large river called the Trent. It then glides smoothly on to the 
east, about thirty miles, like an immense canal of nature s own con- 
struction, gradually diverging, until it is twenty miles or more from 
Lake Ontario. In its course, ten or twelve miles from Sts head, the 
Bay receives from the north another river, called the Moira, from the in- 
terior of the Victoria District, with Belleville at its mouth. Eight or 
ten miles farther east, the Salmon River, of considerable size, having its 
rise in the nortliern part of the Midland District, empties itself into the 
Bay. Having received three of the largest rivers of Canada West, and 
stretched itself about thirty miles between the Prince Edward and Vic- 
toria Districts, it turns abruptly to the south, and becoming narrower 
and deeper, proceeds rather west of south, twelve miles or more towards 
Lake Ontario. This part of the Bay, after it turns from its narrowness, 
straightness, and depth, is called the Long Reach. At the turn, an arm 
called the Mohawk Bay, seven or eight miles in length, is extended 
still farther to the east, in w'hich another considerable river, the Napa- 
nee, empties itself. Having approached within ten or twelve miles of 
the l^akc, the Bay again suddenly turns eastward, having previously 
thrown out another arm in the same direction as the first, called 
the Hay Bay, into which the water of several creeks is received. 
Having thus found its way forty miles or more through the interior, and 
received the waters of two or three districts, the Bay of Quinte, navi- 
gable tliroughout, proceeds eastward, fifteen or sixteen miles further, 
drawing nearer and nearer to the Lake, until they come together, be- 
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tween the eastern extremity of the Prince Edward District, called Point 
Pleasant, and the Isle of Tanti, or Amherst Isle. That junction of 
tile liay and Lake is called the Upper Gap, to distinguish it from ano- 
ther of the same bay with the lake, near Kingston, at the east end of 
Amherst Isle, called tlie Lower Gap. 

, The Prince Edward District, thus naturally separated from the rest 
of the Province, formerly made a part of the Midland District, and con- 
sisted originally of three townships, Marysburgh, Sophiasburgh, and 
Ameliasburgh, known among the older inhabitants, and sometimes yet 
called, from the order in which they were originally surveyed, the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh towns. Fjom these, three new townships have been 
set ofl', viz. : Hallowcll, Hillier, and Athol, so that now there are six in 
the District. 

Tile principal islands in connexion with the District, are the Ducks, 
Wappaose Island, and Big Island. The Ducks lie in Lake Ontario, 
south of the eastern part ol‘ the District, opposite the Upper Gap, the 
nearest of them being ten or twelve miles distant from it. From the 
south side of the District, a projection of land ten or twelve miles in 
length, and from one to three in width, puts out in an easterly direc- 
tion, towards the Ducks, called Long Point. Wappaose Island lies 
between this point and the main laud of tine District, in Prince Edward’s 
Bay ; whilst llog Island lies in the Bay of Uuinte, on the north side of 
the District towards Belleville, and is joined to the main land by a 
floating bridge of more than half a mile in length. 

There are in tlie District a number of small lakes, among which we 
might name the West Lake, the East Lake, the Consecon Lake, and 
the Lake of the Mountain. East and West Lakes lie on the south- 
w'est part of the District, and seem once to have been bays jutting out 
from Lake Ontario, across which banks of sand have been deposited 
or washed up from the Lake, so that they have now become distinct 
bodies of water. Consecon Lake lies in the western part of the Dis- 
trict, is of smaller size, and receives and discharges the largest stream 
ill the District. This stream is called Consecon Creek, has its rise in 
the north-castem part of the District, and empties into Weller’s Bay, at 
the western extremity, and through into Lake Ontario. 

The substratum or foundation of this District is a limestone rock, 
which, in most places where it approaches the surface, is of a shelly 
friable nature. This limestone rock is elevated in the northern and 
eastern parts of the District, but depressed in the southern part. The 
limestone elevation may be traced throughout the whole northern and 
eastern border of the District, generally breaking off very abruptly ; 
sometimes presenting to the bay a shore nearly two hundred feet, in 
height, and almost perpendicular. In other places it recedes from 
the bay, with sloping banks intervening, or appears depressed or in- 
tercepted in its course. This rock in the northern parts of the ^Dis- 
trict, after continuing near the surface for a greater or less distance, dis- 
appears, being gradually depressed, and covered with soil, toward the 
south ; but the two points of which the eastern part of the District, viz. 
Marysburgh, is composed, are for the most part made up of this rocky 
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elevation, whilst at the southern part of the District it may be seen 
sloping downward, and forming a bed for Ontario’s waves. In most 
places where this rock approaches the surface, it is covered with a shal- 
low coat of soil, of a dark colour, mingled with limestone more or less 
communicated, called here the gravelly soil. 1 should think about one- 
third, if not more, of the District was of this description of soil. The 
other parts of the District are mostly made up of sandy or clayey soils. 
The sandy soil prevails most about the centre of the District, and toward 
the south-west. The clayey portions may be found between the rocky 
parts and the sandy. The islands are mostly of this kind of soil. It 
generally appears in this District mixed with vegetable deposit and other 
substances, and constitutes the best land of the District. The whole 
District, however, may be said to be fertile ; for, except there be great 
drought, the gravelly soil itself affords good crops of the lighter kinds 
of grain. 

The only town of any size in the District is Picton, its capital, occu- 
pying a central position upon an arm of the Bay of Quinte, about forty 
miles west of Kingston. The principal roads of the District converge at 
Picton, and form its streets. One, coming from the west, forms the 
main street of the town, which is studded on either side, for half a mile 
or more, with houses of brick or wood. This street, together with a 
cluster ^of buildings, about the end of Hallowell Bay, as the arm leading 
to Picton is called, and about the conjunction at this place of the other 
leading roads, makes up the town of Picton. In it may be seen a neat 
court-house and gaol, four respectable places of worship, six or eight 
merchants’ shops, with mechanics’ shops, dwellings, and taverns in- 
terspersed. Its population numbers between one and two thousand. 
There is no prospect that Picton or any other town in this District will 
become very large, on account of its limited extent and insulated 
position. 

There are several villages in the District, viz. Demorestville and 
Northport, to the north of Picton ; Wellington and Consecon, to the 
west; besides some smaller places, as Milford, south of Picton, .and 
Bloomfield, west, half-way to Wellington. 

This District constitutes also the County of Prince Edward, of which 
John P. Roblin, a tried friend of the people, has long been the repre- 
sentative in Parliament. The District contains about 213,300 acres of 
land, of which about 91,139 are cultivated. The population of the 
District amounts lo about 16,000; the amount of taxes paid annu- 
ally, to about £1,793. 

According to the last year’s report (1844) of the Superintendent 
of Education, he found in the District 3,943 children over five years 
old and under fifteen, of whom 62 were studying geography, 87 
grammar, 138 arithmetic, 470 writing, 838 reading, besides those 
that were learning to spell. The average attendance of children 
throughout the District he found to be 1405, a little over one-third of 
the whj^le number. The productions of this District are wheat, rye, 
Indian corn, potatoes, peas, oats, barley, buckwheat, &c., with a variety 
of fruits. 
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Among the resources of this District, the white fishery should not be 
forgotten. At the south-west side of the District, upon the banks of 
Lake Ontario, immense numbers of white fish arc taken every fall. At 
certain favourable times a thousand have been taken at a draught. 

There are no Provincial works in this District, as far as 1 know, with 
the exception of two lighthouses ; the oncf on the False Duck, at the 
end of Long Point, — the other at Point Petre, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the District. 

This District was early settled. The first settlers in it were U. E. 
Loyalists, and other emigrants from the United States. Of these, and 
their descendants, with a sprinkling of emigrants from Great Britain 
and Ireland, the population at present consists. 

The roads of this District are generally of a superior kind. In some 
places, upon those limestone elevations, there are roads for miles that 
are nearly equal to a Macadamised road. 

This District affords some delightful scenery, and some natural curi- 
osities. The Lake of the Mountain is notorious for its novelty. In 
the rocky elevation of which we have spoken, four or five miles east of 
Picton, close to the Bay, but, I should think, two hundred feet above it, 
is a lake called the Lake of the Mountain. It is small, but beautiful; 
the water clear, its banks well defined, and about the southern part of 
it lined with trees of evergreen. A road passes along the northern 
bank. Often have 1 stopped and gazed as 1 monthly passed that way. 
But it is not the lake alone that captivates ; it is the scenery to the 
north contrasted with it. After you have gazed awhile upon the lake 
and its shores, until you have forgotten your elevated position, you 
turn to the north, and, at first, you arc startled at the precipice behind 
you. After you become composed, you behold the Bay of Quinte, with 
its waters Aear as crystal, two hundred feet below, eastward losing 
itself between its lofty southern and mpre level northern banks — west- 
ward soon stopped by a bank as high as that on which you stand, and 
turned to the north, in which direction, after throwing out eastward its 
majestic arms, as if to gather strength, it onward glides till lost in the 
disktance, amidst its banks, which are lined with farmers’ scats and 
groves. You raise your eyes to get relief, having tried in vain to trace 
its windings — a boundless forest is spread before you, skirting the 
horizon, northward, eastward, and westward, which you cannot, with 
the utmost effort, scan at one view. Higher still, you have the blue 
expanse — immense, unfathomable. You stand amazed — you almost 
involuntarily cry out, “ Who made you thus ?” The poet answers — 

“ Part of His name divinely itands 
On all His creatures writ; 

'J'hey show the labour of His hands, 

Or impress of His feet.*’ 

Methinks none but those destitute of eyes or souls could pa^ 
that spot unmoved. Yet this is but one of the many delightful pro- 
spects w'hich the rocky elevations of this District afford. 

In a description of this District, there is another place that deserves 
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notice, called in these parts the Sandbanks. West Lake, wliich no 
doubt once formed a part of Lake Ontario, is now separated from it by 
an accumulation of sand, about six miles in length, and in some places 
nearly a mile in width. This ridge of sand, having a lake on either 
side, is in some places thrown up in heaps, resembling vast drifts of 
snow. Some of these seemed to me more than a hundred feet in heigh t« 
and almost as white as the driven snow, and so clear of all vegetable 
matter as not to soil the cleanest apparel. In places, from some of tlie 
inferior banks, the tops of trees may be seen projecting. From a few 
of the loftier eminences a commanding prospect is afforded ; northward 
of West Lake, skirted with well-cultivated farms, and farm-houses, with 
a number of smail islands in its midst, with Wellington to the left, and 
East Lake to the right ; whilst south of you lies Ontario, bearing upon 
her vast and glassy bosom the passing ship and the distant majestic 
cloud. 

Most of the inhabitants of this District appear to be in easy circum- 
stances, and some of them really affluent. Religious influence here 
is, for the most part, divided between five denominations — the Method- 
ists, the Presbyterians, ^the Friends, the Church of England, and the 
Catholics. 

«««•** 

Elihu. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIBERATED AFRICAN 
ESTABLISHMENT AT ST. HELENA. 


BY GEORGE M‘nENRY, M.D., C.M.G. 

MEMBER OF THE FACULTY OP MEDICINE OF PARIS, LATE SURGEON TO THE 
LIBERATED AFRICAN ESTABLISHMENT AT ST. HELENA. 


Chapter VII. 

Visitors at Lemon Valley. Bonaparte's House and Tomb. My first Trip up 
Lemon Valley. Appointment of Robert Scale as an Overseer. Chamberlain’s 
Cottage converted into an Hospital. Formation of niy Garden. The Liberated 
Africans taught the sublime Science of Engineering. The Sick at Rupert’s sent 
, to Lemon Valley. Foraj^g Expeditions of the Africans. Apprenticeship of 
the Liberated Africans. The Catepora, a Varialoid Disease, breaks out among 
the Inmates of the Establishment. 

The quarantine having ceased, Lemon Valley became the theatre of 
continual visits. On the 23d May we were honoured by the presence 
of the Colpnial Secretary, the Collector of Customs, the Commanding 
(Officer pf the Engineers, and many more persons of distinction in the 
island. The Africans were mustered and examined by their visitors, 
who were pleased to express tlieir satisfaction at their appearance. At 
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tlint time there existed very little subject for censure, or even criticism, 
in the management of the business of the Station. Having been sub- 
jected to a regular discipline under niy own direction, without the 
interference of others, who, subsequently to this date, claimed and 
exercised an officious and often mischievous control over the affairs 
of the Establishment, the Africans were cleanly in their persons and 
clothing, civil and obedient to the overseers and matrons, diligent in 
the performance of the daily routine of service, regular in the prepara- 
tion of their meals, and orderly at their repasts. Indeed, so great was 
the curiosity excited about the inmates of the Kstahlisliment, that not 
only parties from the island, but likewise from the shipping in the 
harbour, composed frequently of numbers of the fair sex, would pro- 
pose a visit to Lemon Valley, as one of the greatest sources of novelty 
and pleasure. The siglits, which could not fail occasionally to meet 
the view of the fair dames, as improved as the Africans w^ere, were not 
altogether adapted for the delicate vision of ladies who had seldom 
quitted the precincts of their boudoirs and salons : but ladies, when they 
become travellers, arc obliged to lay aside their fastidiousness ; and as 
for the native belles of St. Helena, 1 suspect they hold notions of re- 
finement not quite consistent with the generally-received ideas here. 
Imagine the delight depicted on the ugly, black, grinning faces of the 
negroes at the opportunity thus afforded them of beholding, perhaps 
for the first time, the wdiite skin, rosy complexion, fair hair, light eyes, 
lovely countenances, and elegant forms of their European female 
visitors ! I cannot venture to say if, on the part of these, the pleasure 
was reciprocal. If tliey met with little to praise or flatter, they saw 
plenty to amuse and divert themselves with. 

I (jiicstion^if JiCmon Valley was not a greater “lion” at that time 
than the house and tomb of llie Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte. Since 
the remains of that extraordinary man were taken away from St, 
Hclcn.i, there appears to exist very little interest about his teiiantless 
grave ; and the hoose which he inhabited during his exile is become 
no longer an object of concern. The tomb remains as it was left by 
the l^’i'enih. It is open, the head-stone having been lifted away and 
])lacc(l aside, so as to expose to view the cavitj’, which is protected 
from rain by the election of a mean-looking canvass tent over it. Its 
depth is about a dozen feet, and its bottom and sides are formed of cut 
stones. Near the sj)ot lives the guardian, a wilherec^old woman, who 
will induct you into an acquaintance with the locality. With a little 
stretch of the imagination, one might fancy her the genius of the place, 
mourning over the violated sanctuary of the dead ; as, indeed, she has 
reason to do, for many a pound she has lest by Prince Joinville's ex- 
pedition thither. Close to the tomb is the little romantic spring, where 
the illustrious exile used to repair to taste its pure crystal. A draught 
is given to each visitor ; and if there ho any of my readers who have 
experienced in any remarkable degree the reverses of fortune, I would 
advise them to visit St. Helena, and drink of the waters of Napoleon’s 
Fountain. The moral would cure them, if the waters should fail. 
The Avillow trees which shaded, as it were, with the wings of peace the 
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hero’s grave, where he should have lain for ever (a whole isle being his 
fittest monument, and the surrounding ocean his most appropriate 
panoply !), liave been cut down, and every morsel of their trunks, 
branches, and^'houghs, converted into boxes, toys, and ornaments, me- 
mentos of friendship or pledges of love. Such has been the destiny of 
Bonaparte’s tomb in the Island of St, Helena. With respect to th* 
house which he occupied there, it is long since it was converted into a 
barn. No idea could be formed that it had been his dwelling, were it 
not for the thousands of names and numerous scraps of poetry, in all 
languages, inscribed on every part of the walls. It was, at tlic best, 
but a humble building — something like an ordinary farmhouse. It is 
now fast mouldering into decay, and probably in the course of twenty 
years will exist no more ; so that the time may not be far distant 
when the place of the Emperor’s residence, like the country of Homer, 
will become a subject for controversy among learned antiquaries. Fifteen 
j^ears ago, Longwood and Spring vale were the Medina and Mecca of 
Europeans ; and people of all nations came from the uttermost parts of 
the earth to visit the prison and sepulchre of their idol, which were as 
much respected and hallowed by (’hristians, as the birthplace and 
shrine of their Prophet are by Mahometans. Springvalc and Long- 
wood are now deserted, while? Mecca and Medina arc as crowded as 
ever — because the warrior’s fame is declining, while the priest’s reputa- 
tion stands until minished in lustre. And why is this? Simply because 
the ambitious Corsican was only a soldier and a politician, and, at the 
highest pinnacle of his power, but the founder of an empire ; while the 
crafty Arab was the creator and propagator of a religion. The one 
exercised unbounded sway over bis subjects during the epoch of his 
greatness, and lost his influence at his downfall ; for his power, being 
derived from physical force, when that force was annihilated, necessarily 
diminished, if it did not cease : the other held as sovereign a dominion 
over his votaries during the vicissitudes of an adventurous life, and ac- 
quired respect and veneration after his death, because the means he 
employed to arrive at celebrity were addressed to the passions and 
faculties, and ccasc not to operate continually on the mind. The one 
erected his throne on transient matter, and therefore fell, because its 
foundation was fragile and perishable ; but the other built his church on 
a rock — on the frailties of human nature, if you like, but still on the 
mind — and thcrefpre stood secure amidst the storms of contending na- 
tions, and the wreck of kingdoms. The one earned fame, but lost 
immortality ; the other gained immortality, and has kept it. The most 
extended and permanent glory is derived, then, not from feats of arms 
and murderous victories, but from the preaching of dogmas of belief, 
and the promulgation of articles of faith. The influence and glory of 
a Moses, Brahma, Zoroaster, and Mahomet, have infinitely transcended 
and eclipsed the renown that surrounds the names of Cyrus, Alexander, 
Caesar, or Bonaparte. 

1 have mentioned how very pleasing the liberation from the thraldom 
of quarantine was to all the inmates of the Station. To me it was pecu- 
liarly gratifying. 1 hailed the liberty that was now accorded me to leave 
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my prison, 'with about the same feelings that the sailor experiences 
when, after being long pent up on board-a-ship, seeing nothing but sea 
and sky, he at last discovers land. I, like him, had been confined for 
months, with nought of nature presented to my view but the same 
ocean, and a narrow ravine between stupendous hills. The luxury of 
beholding verdure was all but denied me hitherto, for in the limits of 
the Station, the only trees, shrubs, and herbage were a few bananas, 
three or four fig trees, and a solitary rose-apple tree (the finest of its 
sort, however, in St. Helena), bushes of samphire and asclepias, and 
tufts of ether and cow-grass. Let me here mention that the rose-apple 
tree is one of the most beautiful productions of the tropics. It is large 
and very branching ; its stem is smooth — its leaves, long, shining, and 
aromatic ; its flowers, composed of minute petals, and an immense 
assemblage of long snowy stamens, are striking, handsome, and odorous, 
forming white globes on every part of the tree ; and its fruit, delicately 
red on one side, and waxy yellow on the other, is about the size of a 
small apple, and, besides its beauty, offers to the palate a grateful taste, 
and to the smell the aroma of roses. It is a native of India, and was 
brought from thence to St. Helena, where it flourishes well. Jt is dear 
to Oriental poets and historians : the first derive many of their metaphors 
to illustrate female charms from its characters ; and the second consider 
it to be the forbidden fruit, wdth which the serpent tempted Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. It is, I believe, the Eugenia par adisiaca of botanists. 

After the Collector of Customs and the other officials of Colonial 
Government had returned to town from their visit to the Station, my 
first race was up the Valley, to examine every crick and corner of it, and 
luxuriate my eyes with every trifling spectacle that it afforded, its rocks, 
caves, stream, and vegetation. I felt like a wild bird that has^broken 
its cage, and^iastens to return to its native grove in the woods. 

Just beyond the limits of the Station, marked by the streaks of white 
paint, as I have mentioned, the Valley takes a turn to the right for 
about 200 yards, and this space, with the breadth of about 100, is 
occu})icd by a luxuriant meadow, watered by the stream that flow's 
onwards to the ocean, lleyond the meadow is a rough broken piece of 
ground, covered with stones, on one side bounded by immense cliffs, 
and the other by the rising ground that leads up to Mr. Chamberlain's 
cottage, now vacated by the guard of soldiers who had made it their 
post during the existence of quarantine. This wild spot was the burial- 
place of many a brave sailor during the captivity of *I3onaparte at St. 
Helena. Lemon Valley having been appointed the naval depot for the 
ships of war, which used continually to be cruising about the island, 
a temporary wooden building was erected on shore, and used for an 
hospital, for dysentery was then very prevalent among the crews. 
Many a stout-hearted seaman, who had, perhaps, escaped the dangers 
of Copenhagen and Trafalgar, fell by the hand of sickness here, and 
was interred in this dreary, desolate field. On the cliffs, overhanging 
by a thousand feet their unsculptured tombs, several families ,of cor- 
morants, of that description called white birds, had made their nests, 
and might be seen at all times, either roosting on the rocks, or fluttering 
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like phaiitonivS above the (^ruves. These birds are of an elegant shape, 
and are spotless white ; and as they fly at times quite near to man, as if 
they were fond of him, it is no wonder that the natives of the island 
should regard them with attachment, and invest them with supernatural 
properties. According to their notions, they are the spirits of drowmed 
sailors. In the present locality it would have been more appositc«to 
have considered them as the ghosts of the seamen buried below, hover- 
ing about their tombs. Many other fantastical ideas have been propa- 
gated about them, such as great misfortune being sure to overtake the 
sportsman who would be so wilful as to shoot them. A fisherman 
related to me, that while employed at his avocation, he had the mis- 
fortune once to knock one down with the boat-hook and kill it ; he 
never caught a fish afterwards during the course of that day, and was 
nearly lost, owing to a violent storm that arose and blew them out to 
sea. It was with the most desperate struggle tliat they rowed to land, 
and he vowed that he would never molest one for the future. This 
will give an idea of the firm persuasion of the natives in the truth of 
this popular superstition. Beyond the sailors’ cemetery, which after- 
wards became likewise a burial-place for some hundred Africans, a fine* 
open level space, containing about three acres, presented itself. Shut 
up by abrupt elitfs, in a gap in which came tumbling down a picturesque 
waterfall, lay this field, inviting, as it were, cultivation, and offering a 
romantic site, such as is seldom found anywhere, for the dwelling of 
some recluse. A little w'oodeu house had just been built at the foot of 
the cascade, for the aceouunodalion of tlie ])avty of soldiers at (Miamhcr- 
laiii’s cedtage, wdiich tlie\ w^oulcl have left, to reside in tin; woodcui house, 
had the quarantine continued. The soldiers Incl constructed a flight of 
stonc,stf j)s, alongside of tl’c widerfall, hy wdiich means means they got 
access into the lu’igiibonring valley, and thus saved themselves a long 
circuit ill their eomiriunicalions w'itli town. 1'lie house they never in- 
habited, and I was destineil to be its first tenant, for 1 removed thither 
in about a month afterwuirds. In tlic field 1 met with several plants, 
either hcautiful or enrivous, to engage my notice. 'I’liere w'ere tw'o splen- 
did specimens of the nopal, the same plant that is cultivated so exten- 
sively in Mexico for the purpose of rearing the coehineal insect on ; 
the present were of the white variety, and jiroduced fruit resembling 
large goose berrie.s, and something like them in fla\our, except they are 
destitute of acidity. At the foot of the cliffs w as a regular plantation 
of the nyctalago,* or the night-flower ; they are called four-o’-clocks in 
St. Helena, because they expand their corollas about that hour in the 
afternoon. Here there was every kind of them, pink, yellow, white, 
and variegated. Here I also fell in with hushes of the St. Helena bil- 
berry, whose fruit is an excellent substitute for the garden berries of 
Europe. Patches of arum, celery, wild mint, and cresses would clothe 
the banks of the stream ; while antirrbina would climb up the rockis, 
.nasturtiums cling around the stones, and fumitory and bitter-sweet 
grow under the shelter of projecting ledges. I saw goats cropping the 
leaves of the bitter thorn-apple with avidity, which, considering its 
virulence as a poison to man, is rather astonishing. However, such is 
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the case, and they seem to consume it withiinpunity. There were lots 
of field-mice amonjr the mat-grass, so numerous were they that it was 
not unusual to tread them to death. On the castor-oil trees the averde- 
vatts were twittering, the partridges calling from the hills, and the 
doves cooing from the cliffs. I also found the wild tobacco here, bear- 
ing an elegant tubulated flower, with an exquisite odour: we often 
attempted to dry and sweat its leaves, and manufacture them into 
cigars and cannister, but could never succeed ; the negroes, however, 
would roast them over a slow fire, and make excellent snuff from them, 
exactly resembling Lundjdbot’s. As T wound up the Valley, the 
caverns, the resort of the wild cats, and the holes which the rabbits had 
burrowed — the beds of rushes wherever a spring existed — the tufts of 
aloes, w'ith their long stalks of flowers — the plots of Indian shot, a lilia- 
ceous plant, with bright scarlet flowers — a solitary pomegranate or peach 
tree, together with the bubbling, or bounding, or rushing of the waters, 
as the stream would be obstructed in its course by stones, or leap from 
jutting rocks, or run uninterrupted by impediments, and the glorious 
amplii theatre of the hills and i)recipices, formed the different parts of 
the wild and picturesque scenery that everywhere met my view'. 

Some misuiiderstauding having occurred among the officials at 
l{uj)ert’s Station, ihc storehouse-keeper tlicre was dismissed, and Mr. 
Augustus Kennedy, who had succeeded Lieutenant Matthew O’Connor 
in that capacity at Lemon Valley, w'as transferred thither, his place* 
being filled up by his father, who had been a captain in the old St, 
Helena Corps of Artillery. Many dismissals* look place likewise at our 
Station. The two 0’(’oiinors. young Brown, Conolly, and Mrs, Weller 
were removed ; and tlie salaries of those w*ho were retained were coi>- 
siderably reduced. Even !MalleL, who had taken charge of the 
“ Minerva,” cfrid who, after he got strong, had rendered himself useful, 
was ordered to be struck off the list of overseers, in order to make 
room f)r a Mr. Robert Seale. The following is an extract from a 
letter I received on the occasion ; — 

“ As Mallet is a high-priced overseer, the Collector requests you 
will notify to him and all the others, that they will be discharged from 
and after to-morrow. Mr. Voung will send to licmon Valley, as an 
assistant to Mr. Kennedy, a young gentleman, the son of the late 
Colonial Secretary, and nephew* of the present, and desires he may 
be placed on the Establishment as a second-class overseer, at 3s. per 
diem.*' • 

In this transaction, it will easily be perceived that Mr. Robert Seale 
was put upon the Establishment on account of bis family connexions. 
The Collector of Customs had not the art to conceal this fact, for he 
makes pointed allusion to it. In serving, however, liis friends, be ought 
not to have neglected the interests of the Establishment over which he 
was commissioned to preside ; :iiul his friends might have had a little 
more regard for him than to have taken advantage so far of his kind- 
ness as to have made a regular catspaw' of him. There was soipething 
unjust, too, in the measure of superseding an old servant in order to 
make room for a stranger ; for Mallet w as ordered to be discharged, 
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without being asked if he^ould accept a smaller salary. A pretext 
also was invented, as if Captain Kennedy required assistance in his 
duties of clerk and chief overseer, and Mr. Seale was sent especially for 
the purpose of affording him that assistance. Captain Kennedy required 
no aid, and never asked for any ; and if he had, the Collector must have 
been conscious that Mr. Seale was utterly incapable of being of any use 
to him, for he was deformed and paralytic. Overseers notorious for 
their incapacity and drunkenness, and blood-selling Portuguese who 
had been taken engaged in the Slave-trade, had been ridiculously and 
shamefully put on the Establishment ; but the appointment of Mr. 
Robert Seale was the crowning farce of the whole, and showed how 
much the Establishment could be trifled with. Of course, instead of 
inspiring respect, Seale only served to excite the mirth and ridicule of 
the Africans, who would mimic his actions, imitate his gait, speech and 
raanners, and make sport of his deformities. When the poor lad was 
removed to Rupert’s Station, he fared still worse from their pranks ; 
for, not content with mocking his eccentricities, they would put prickly 
pears, old bones, and all sorts of things into his bed, and annoy him by 
many other mischievous contrivances. Ear be it from me to be the 
cause of inflicting pain on the unfortunate — they arc objects of commi- 
seration : 1 will refrain therefore from describing his infirmities, al- 
though the picture would be the keenest satire on the Establishment, 
and the severest censure on its conductors. I cannot, however, avoid 
mentioning that in the opinion of the world it would have been more 
honourable for his unde, who received £’900 a-ycar from Government, 
to have granted the paltry pittance of his nephew’s salary out of his 
own enormous income, than have burthened the Establishment with 
his maintenance, physically and mentally incapable as he was of ren- 
dering*the least service in re’compense ; and it would have been kinder 
to the lad to have allowed him to remain in the privacy to which he 
had been accustomed, than to have exposed his misfortunes to public 
view. 

About two months after Robert Seale had been sent to Lemon Val- 
ley, I received a visit from Lieutenant Middlemore, son to the Gover- 
nor of the Island, and Lieutenant Wilcox, of the Waterwitch — the same 
who had been my companion for three weeks at the beginning of the 
quarantine. On conducting them up the Valley to point out every- 
thing w'orth noticing relating to the Establishment, we met Seale ; and 
Lieutenant MidcHcmorc was so struck with his appearance, that he 
inquired what he was doing there. On my informing him that the 
cripple was an overseer, he w^as uncommonly indignant, and repeated 
he would inform his father of the circumstance. The day after, 1 re- 
ceived a letter from the Governor, ordering me to dismiss Seale imme- 
diately. This occurred on the 24th July, 1841. It is a fact, however, 
that on the 22d April following, when Major-general Middlemore had 
left St. Helena, and shortly after the arrival of the present Governor, 
Loloiicl Trelawncy, U.A., the same Scale was again placed on the 
Kstablfshnient — this time, it was thought, through the influence his 
relative the Colonial Secretary possessed over the new Governor. 
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A great number of tents were erected for the accommodation of the 
people wlm iiad been located on board of the “ Louiza, ** Marcianna,” 
and “ Minerva,’* those vessels having been sent up to town to be sold 
and broken up. The appearance of the Valley became quite changed, 
and a visitor might now have imagined it an encampment of Arabs in 
the desert. On the flat bit of ground just above Mrs. Renton’s garden, 
three tents were constructed, and two in the yard of the fisherman’s hut, 
which 1 had hitherto occupied, but which I was obliged now to leave, 
fearing a too close contiguity ; and I henceforth took up my residence 
in the little wooden house further up the Valley. Chamberlain’s cot- 
tage was converted into an hospital ; the two rooms of which it was 
composed, with the outhouses, were quickly tenanted ; for we had still 
plenty of sickness, although nothing of an infectious nature. Along the 
hill-side on which Chamberlain’s cottage stood, a dozen of banyan or 
Indian fig-trees had been planted many years ago. They had now 
grown to a large size, their immense spreading branches being only 
equalled by the dimensiolfc and length of their roots, that would twine 
round stones, shoot into the earth, rise up again, grasping in their 
embrace some huge rock, and then run upon the ground, exposed to 
view, for many perches. The tree which was nearest to the hospital 
was the largest of them all, but it was blasted — not a green leaf was on 
its boughs, and it stood there, with its naked arms, a picture of desolation 
and a ghastly emblem of death, not an inappropriate sign-post to indi- 
cate the character of the contiguous building. When the Java sparrows 
would every evening seek the shelter of the banyans, to feed on the 
figs and chauiit their vesper song ere they roosted for the night, they 
would carefully avoid, so it was said, the blasted tree, even some years 
before it becanze withered. The popular tradition relates that a female 
slave was o*ice tied up to it, and nearly flogged to death by her mis- 
tress ; and that immediately afterwards it began to decay, and was so 
cursed by this act of female cruelty, tliat not a bird would henceforth 
perch on its boughs. A snicdl shed was knocked up for a laboratory, 
where the medicines for the use of the hospital were kept ; and behind 
the premises a kitchen was built, with a capital boiler, large enough to 
cook provisions for three hundred persons, and all other requisite culi- 
nary apparatus ; while before the door, where pumpkins, calavanchas, 
and yams used to be cultivated, three additional tents were got up, to 
afford increased accommodation to the sick. 

As much to occupy the Africans as to embellish ihe grounds around 
my new^ dwelling, I employed a party of men every day, for about a 
month, in repairing the old wall, which had in former times been con- 
structed close to the house, enclosing a field of about an acre and a 
half, and in digging and planting the enclosed area. This space I con- 
verted into a garden, which, in the course of fifteen months, eclipsed 
every spot in St. Helena for its fertility, and the variety of its produc- 
tions. 1 opened trenches to admit the water from the stream higher 
up the Valley, and conveyed it through every portion of the garckn 
above the hoube ; the space below was irrigated by coudutting the 
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water from the cascade into different channels, traversin^r the grounds 
in all directions. I had an alley of bananas tlirough the whole extent 
of the place. Their large, wide leaves meeting at the top, afforded 
shade, and, stirred by every breath of wind, rustled and flapped in 
obedience to the breeze ; on their flowers bees would be continually 
clustering, and their fruit was both fragrant and delicious. 1 planted 
two hundred and fifty Muscadel vines, that bore grapes not inferior to 
the productions of any vineyards in Spain. . l^eaoh, fig, pomegranate, 
chirimoyia, and loqnat trees 1 also introduced into the premises ; some 
of them bore their first-fruits before I left the island, and all have 
thriven w'ell since, as 1 have been informed. Of beans, lettuce, cucum- 
bers, tomatos, chillies, and other vegetables, I raised an abundance for 
myself, and plenty to spare to the negroes. Inhere were at Chamber- 
lain’s cottage six large lemon trees, that had become nearly withered 
from neglect. As it was necessary to remove them in order to make 
room for the tents which w'cre erected there, I transplanted them, hav- 
ing first reduced them to one-half their to my garden, and had 

the satisfaction, the ensuing season, to sec niy labour rew'arded, for 
lh»y were covered with verdure. I did not forget to ornament this 
now delightful retreat 'with flowering shrubs ; wherever these w^ould 
grow, they were introduced. In a short time the moon ])lants grew 
up, and formed a little bow'er, surrounding my house with their glossy 
leaves and pure while peiuhiiit corollas. The Indian lilacs presented 
everywhere their long clusters of purple flowers, exhaling, with the 
moon plants, a most grateful odour. In the serene inooniiglit nights, 
the perfume from the last-mentioned plants, as their name implies, 
would be the most exquisite, and, mingled then with the aroma from 
the nyctalagos and beds of mignonette, formed a combination of sweets 
worthy 'of Paradise. On such nights it was my custom Ho walk for 
hours together, enjoying the pleasures that nature afforded. AlV'Ianilla 
cheroot w'ould then he my constant companion ; and, as its soothing 
influence would calm the perturbations of the mind, annoyed by some 
troublous occurrences ol' the day, it would dispose it to a pleasing state 
of contemplation, completely in harmony with the placid and lovely 
grandeur of the scenery around me. Every tree, shrub, and plant 
received water by the numerous channels which intersected the garden* 
Like the Egyptians of old, I could say, “ With a kick of my foot I 
could water my land for I had only to remove with my foot the 
mound of clay which obstructed the entrance of the water, to have it 
come rushing in, and flowing through every plot and parterre. The 
immense labour of watering was thus saved ; and in the driest seasons, 
when vegetation elsewhere was brown and withered, the greenness and 
freshness of my garden were as vigorous as ever. My garden hence- 
forth became the theme of conversation throughout the island, and 
many came to see it. On one occasion I was honoured with the visit 
of Ilis Excellency the Governor, who was delighted to find fertility 
in a spot naturally so wild and barren, and* was pleased to pass very 
handsoule encomiums on my industry and taste in thus reclaiming a 
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wilderness. 1 Lad indeed converted a field, covered with rocks and 
stones, into a beautiful and fruitful garden, teeming with the richest 
productions of a tropical soil. 

In order to avail themselves of the labour of the grown -up males 
among the Africans, the Colonial Government ordered all the men and 
l^oys above fourteen years of age at Lemon Valley, with the exception 
of those who were required to do the hard work, to be transferred to. 
Rupert’s ; and all the women, girls, and small boys, to be sent from 
thence to our Station. The men, who were now almost all of them 
located at Rupert’s, w'ere delivered up to the tuition of the engineers, 
who came every morning at eight o’clock, after the negroes had got 
their breakfast of eolFec and biscuit, tt) conduct them to Sandy Ray, 
exactly on the opj)ositc side of the island, at a distance of nine miles, 
over high hills and deep valleys. There they had to work all day at 
carrying limestone, without anything to eat till their return to the 
Station, which was at about eight p.m., and often much later. 'Miey 
then partook of their subs*tantiai meal of sugar and rice, those articles 
then constituting their dinner by the especial recommendation of the 
Governor, as will be related. After a w'alk of eighteen miles, on such 
mountainous ground as is found everywlierc in St. Helena, climbing 
up hills of an elevation of 2,000 feet, and descending valleys of corres- 
ponding depth, and, besides the walk, working all day at the severe 
toil of carrying limestone, the animal economy, it migliL be supposed, 
wanted something more nourishing than sugar and rice. Colonel 
Trelawney, the Governor, thought, however, otherwise ; and tliis was 
the diet these hard-w^irking Helots of Rritish philanlhrv)py received 
from the hands of their taskmasters. Could the Porlagucsc liavc 
treated them much worse ? This was, indeed, teaching then^ to be 
engineers with a vengeance ! Let it lx* remeuibered, tliut at this time 
they had no pecuniary remuneration for their w'ork, as may be alleged. 
No ; nothing ! Subsequently, when they were employed breaking 
stones and repairing the roads, they were allowed sometliing, wdiicli 
just amounted to half a stick of tobacco, of the value of a halfpenny, 
to those who were diligent ; but I think it was never given to them us 
wages, for most inadequate it would liave been, but as a gratuity, to 
encourage them to work. Surely it was never the intentions nor the 
commands of the Home Government to feed and w'ork the Liberated 
Africans in this way ! 

To describe the duties exacted from the Medical Officer who was 
appointed to the situation of surgeon to the Station at Rupert's Valley, 
would be a difficult task. He was not required to attend upon tlic 
sick ; for as the Africans fell ill, they we**e sent in bout-loads to tlie 
hospital at Lemon Valley. Nevertheless, he was supposed to be their 
medical attendant, and paid as such by the Government. Indeed, it 
would take an ingenious imagination to discover what Mr. Henry 
Solomon had to do in the Liberated African Establishment, It would 
be about as easy to write a history of St. Helena before the ^lood a*s 
detail the functions which he performed in his present office. Literally 
meaning, if not speaking, he was neither the Surgeon of the Station, 
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nor the Clerk, nor an Overseer — and, of course, he was not a Matron ; 
the only word fit to describe him is cypher, and liis situation may be 
best dehned by calling it a sinecure* 

For four months after the expiration of the quarantine, no slave- ves- 
sels, having infectious diseases, arrived at St. Helena. Three, however, 
came in with pretty full complements of slaves, amounting to 774, and 
of course had about the usual quantum of disease on board, small-pox 
being excepted. These vessels, the Euro, Iloa Nova, and Triumfo, 
•landed their living cargoes at Rupert’s, the sick amongst whom, after 
lying for a few days there, were transferred to Lemon Valley to be 
attended on by me. It was during the short period from the IGth 
March, the date of the arrival of the “ Minerva,** to the 15th August 
ensuing when the memorable “ Corisco** came in, that Mr. Solomon was 
employed in some degree, if ever he was ; his arduous labour then con- 
sisted in pointing out the sick with a stick, and ordering them to be 
sent off to Lemon Valley ; subsequently even this trifling duty was 
performed by Mr. Augustus Kennedy, the clerk, or Charles Tracey, 
one of the overseers. As may be imagined, the Government launch in 
the charge of the Harbour-master was frequently in requisition, convoy- 
ing from Rupert’s to Lemon Valley, 50, 00, and even 100 sick Africans 
at a time; and it was a daily spectacle to see parties of from five tg fif- 
teen arrive. This occupation of conveying sick and dying negroes was 
not much relished by the Lascars in the marine department, who grum- 
bled and growled excessively about it ; they were not very desirous of 
ofliciating as Charons to people blacker tlian themselves, and would 
have gladly resigned them to the care of that fabulous personage, 
’fhere was something in these transportations, as they may most em- 
phatically be called, not unlike what the classical scholar might sup- 
pose to take place at limes in Pluto’s dominions. The large barge 
moving slowly on, impelled by the intermitting movements peculiar to 
Oriental boatmen when rowing — the monotonous song of the liascars 
sung to keep time with the strokes of the oars, their outlandish dress 
and ap'pearance being of Malay extraction, and the immense crowd of 
unearthly-looking passengers, dull, listless, quiet, many of them all but 
inanimate, a few completely so, might be taken not inaptly for Charon’s 
boat gliding heavily on the thick waters of the Styx, rowed by the 
pilots of Hades, and carrying a full cargo of human souls to the regions 
beyond. 

This system of transporting the sick was unfortunately always prac- 
tised, in spite of the horrors attending it. For the sake of humanity it 
ought never to have been sanctioned ; and when the sufferings occa- 
sioned by it were made known, as they were repeatedly, it ought in- 
stantly to have been abandoned. The accommodations at Rupert’s for 
lodging the sick were more ample and comfortable than what we pos- 
vsessed at Lemon Valley. Why, then, could they not have been per- 
mitted to remain there, instead of tossing them about in boats, exposing 
lliem tq the weather, and subjecting them to knocks and blows, which 
they could not fail to receive during the traject ? If Mr. Solomon was 
too fine a gentleman to attend upon them, many other surgeons miglit 
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liuve been procured who would have been glad to accept of bis situation, 
and who would have conscientiously discharged its duties. It was one 
of the most cruel and heartless measures that could have been devised, 
transcending the horrors attending the transportation of criminals ; and 
as it was resorted to not from necessity, there was no excuse for it. It 
was the cause of aggravating the complaints of the Africans, but that 
was not the extent of the evil. As the most miserable and emaciated 
beings, in the last stage of scurvy and dysentery, unable to move, with 
Just vitality in them, and that was all, would be put into tlie boat, and 
the usage they experienced during the removal being anything but 
gentle, it is not astonishing that the last flickering spark of life should 
be often extinguished in them, and that two or three should die in the 
boat during the passage, and a few more on the rocks, where they were 
landed, after their arrival. Indeed, such was always the case, and the 
mortality would not cease there, for some more deaths were sure to 
take place within twenty-four hours after their admission into the hos- 
pital. Such were the lamentable results that accompanied these truly 
Stygian expeditions. 

The Africans liberally availed themselves of the liberty they enjoyed 
to indulge in their rambling propensities through the island. No sooner 
wa^hc cessation of quarantine announced, than they started off* in all 
dirmions, some in the expectation of finding their way home to their 
countries, but most of them, 1 imagine, having given up the idea of 
being able to effect their return, contented themselves with examining 
what was to be seen, and seizing whatever they could find worth taking 
possession of. Some contrived to enter the gardens and fields of the 
farmers, and steal pears, peaches, yams, and chillies ; a few were accused 
of lifting the poultry and eggs; but 1 suspect these depredations were 
not carried lo any great extent, and that the principal part of the ne- 
groes contented themselves with despoiling the brambles of the black- 
berries, gathering of water-cresses, bitter-sweet, and chenopodium, 
catching of mice, and collecting of crickets and grasshoppers. It was 
diverting to see the groups arrive at the Station on their return from 
their excursions. Perhaps a dozen women would come, with their 
gowns drawn up, full of water-cresses, and large bundles of bitter- 
sweet, tied in dirty handkerchiefs, balanced on their heads, accompanied 
with a troop of girls, loaded with tin pots, holding their insect prey, 
while a parcel of boys would bring up the rear with a string or two of 
field-mice. What cooking would ensue when thele expeditions had 
been successful ! The crickets would be stew^ed entire in a gravy com- 
posed of beef or mutton fat, a stock of wdiicli was generally kept on the 
head, the cleanly cook having nothing to do but extend his fore-finger 
to his woolly hair, and cut off a slice of the lump of fat he had deposited 
there, with as much confidence in its retaining its savour and oleaginous 
qualities as if it had been locked uj) in a cool larder. It is quite a 
common practice with them to gather round the pots, when the meat 
has done cooking, and skim off the fat from the gravy, which, when 
cold, they will rub their bodies with till their skins shine in the sun 
like polished ebony ; if any remains, they form it into a ball, aifd stick 
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it on the hair of their heads, to be used in a similar manner on a future 
occasion, or perhaps to serve ns lard to cook the most delicate dishes 
with. The bitter-sweet and chenopodium were generally boiled into a 
mess like spinach. They had, however, a peculiar way of preparing 
the water-cresses. These would be boiled, then spread out upon stones 
to dry, then exposed to the fire till they became cris])ed, and lastly 
pulverised by rubbing them between the palms of the hands. This 
powder constituted their pepper, and w^as sprinkled copiously over 
their rice, meat, and everything else. As for the mice, they, as well as 
the rats and cats which the negroes would occasionally get, were not very 
carefully cleaned previous to cooking ; the hair being roughly singed oiF, 
they were laid on the live embers, and baked brown ; and were con- 
sidered by them as luxurious feeding, as young sucking pigs are in 
England. Such were the delicious articles always introduced at their 
feasts : if rejected by us, they were as highly relished by them. Frogs 
are esteemed by Frencliinen ; macaroni by Italians ; onions by Spani.ards ; 
curry by Hindoos ; pilaus by Arabs ; albicore by Yam-stocks (tlic na- 
tives of St. Helena); pork and treacle by Yankees; and roast beef by 
John Bulls. With a bottle ol (’ape wine, and the messes 1 have de- 
scribed, the negroes would not envy the gods in Elysium tlicir ambrosia 
and their ncctur. ^ 

Certainly, the greatest enjoyment of a negro is to sit near a fire, naif 
naked, with his bare legs extended close to the burning embers, the 
sw'cat oozing in odoriferous drops from liis face and body, and his eyes 
fixed attentively on tlic simmering pot that contains the materials of his 
repast. For whole hours together will you find him so engaged, in 
perhaps precisely the same attitude. This occu])ation, together with 
that of eating, or rather cramming, smoking, sleeping, and the indul- 
gence of another animal propensity, constitutes his highest (\elight, and 
is considered by him as the grand object of life. If there exists a 
religion amongst them, which 1 greatly doubt, teaching thorn that there 
is a future state of being where man experiences an increase of either 
happiness or misery, it must, to suit their ideas of felicity, make of 
heaven a cook-shop, kitchen, and dormitory ! 

At other times the Africans would return from their rural peregrina- 
tions completely metamorphosed in appearance. W'^ith the yellow and 
red ochres, and black mineral earths, which they would find in the 
caverns of the mountains, they would paint their faces and breasts, 
making streaks or patches of dilFercnt colours, sometimes adding the 
ornament of a periwig daubed over with clay. The dandies among 
them, spurning the last fashion as low and vulgar, would, instead of it, 
shave the hair off their heads, and smearing it with the black earth, dust 
over it the pollen of flowers, their bald pates appearing like ebony balls 
sprinkled over with gold-dust. They would also stick here and there 
the large yellow anthers of lilies on different parts of the face to repre- 
sent beauty-spots. I suspect the pollen and anthers were used as sub- 
stitutes for gold-dust and tinsel, with which the grandees of their country 
adorn their persons in the manner described, and wliicli custom the negroes 
in the present instance derived from them. A usage drawn from such 
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liigli authority could uot fail to he admired by the aspiring geniuses 
amongst them, wlm, like their booby representatives at home, were very 
aristocratical, and fond of wearing some badge of distinction. It was 
on tliis account, no doubt, that they principally prided themselves on 
their polhm-powdered heads, and anther-tinselled faces. 

When an inhabitant of the island wished to obtain the services of a 
Tiiberated African, he made an application to the Collector of Customs, 
and a paper signed either by the Collector, his first clerk, or the clerk 
of the department of the African Establishment at the Custom-house> 
was delivered to him, containing words to the following effect: — 

“ Please deliver to Mr. a Liberated African (man, woman, 

boy, or girl, whichever it might be that was required), reporting par- 
ticulars.” 

I'his was handed to the applicant, who, on the delivery of the order 
to the officer in charge of the Station, proceeded to select an individual, 
and having procured his or her consent, without further trouble took 
the person away from the Establishment. Of the 280 Africans who, 
up to September 18d3, thus entered into service, I know of but one 
who was brought up by his master to a mechanical trade ; and he was 
taught to be a cooper, and w'as very clever at his business for the little 
instruction he received. The whole, then, with that single exception, 
w’ere employed as domestic servants, or as labourers for digging the 
potato-grounds, or looking after the sheep and cattle of the farmers. 
Though 280 be the numbor of Africans assumed to have been appren- 
ticed, yet it would be more correct to increase it to double or treble 
the amount; for their masters, when tired of them, returned them to 
the Esiablislimcnt, and took others ; and these again were exchanged 
for a third lot, and so on indefinitely. To explain the reason wof this is 
very easy the w^ages of a haboiirer in St. Helena are from 2s. to 
2s. Gd. a day ; to save which, Africans arc got, and made to do the 
work, for wbicli they receive food, and sometimes a penny a week to 
buy a stick of tobacco with: some masters were more generous, and 
gave 3d. a w^cek, and a few perhaps carried their prodigality so for as 
to give Is. After a luonlli or two, the negro became more handy and 
skilful, and finding, though he performed as much work as a native 
labourer, that he received but 3d. a w^cek, while the other was paid at 
the rate of perhaps 2s. a day, would become discontented, turn idle and 
impudent, so that his master, instead of increasing his w.ages, which 
w^ould have satisfied the negro, preferred sending him back to the Esta- 
blishment, as he could procure another in his place, out of whom be 
could get two or three mouths’ labour at the same cheap rate, and then 
exchange him for a third, and so on. 

Whenever an African servant by bard work or exposure to the wea- 
ther became sick, bis master would call at the Custom-house, and pro- 
cure an order to exchange him, or return him to the Establishment; 
so that the poor creature would be forced to walk (perhaps little a^le 
to do so) to the Lemon Valley Hospital to be cured at the expense of 
Government, or die and swell the number of deaths at the Station, 
although bis disease may have been contracted while at service. When 
a servant has become ill in bis master’s house, there seems to be some- 
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thing very mean and revolting in the practice of turning him out, and 
getting rid of him. Surely the common dictates of humanity ought to 
tell the unfeeling master, that a servant who has contracted illness in 
his service is entitled to his hospitality, care, and attention, until 
restored to health. If his conscience is not convinced by such chari- 
table arguments, the regulations respecting the apprenticeship of the 
Liberated Africans ought to have compelled him to afford shelter and 
medical attendance to his sick servants, and to get them cured at his 
own expense. 

It is singularly true, though lamentable to relate, that the persons 
who, above all others, should have discouraged and put a stop to this 
system, practised it most. No poor farmer, for whom there might have 
been an excuse on account of his poverty, ever sent his sick negro ser- 
vants to the hospital belonging to the Establishment, to the same extent 
as Colonel Trelawney, the governor, and his son-in-law, and private 
secretary, Captain Young of the Royal Artillery. 

Verbal orders were repeatedly given by the Collector of Customs to 
receive no more Africans from service on the Establishment ; but they 
were as often broken by his permitting masters to return them ; and the 
anexed note sent to me by the first clerk of the Customs’ Department 
will illustrate the manner in which commands and instructions issued at 
one time were contradicted and altered immediately afterwards. 

^ ** My dear Sir, — After the many debates which have occurred on the sub- 
ject of masters returning their servants to the Stations, it may seem strange 
that the negro girl whom I have had so long should be amongst the number; 
but as I think this will not be a solitary instance soon, 1 am induced to a])i)rise 
you of the cause of the alteration in our sentiments on this subject. 

“ ^fhe Collector is preparing printed circulars to send to each possessor of 
Liberated African servants, requesting to know if they wish to retain them or 
not, and upon what terms. If nut, the question arises for the Governor’s deci- 
sion, what is to become with them? Notwithstanding the fine talk, ‘ they are 
free,’ &c., the practical result will be, they arc free to do what? Starve! This 
inufti not be, and the inevitable consequence will be — they must return to the 
Stations. 

“As an illustration of thi^, I will mention that one of the Governor’s hoys 
absconded from him to Rupert’s on- Friday. I sent liim back. Ilis Fxcellcncy 
would not keep a negro who had once quitted his service — and who can compel 
him (or any one) to do so? Acting by this guide, T have taken advantage of 
a fit of the sulks of my little negro girl, who said she wished to go to Lemon 
Valley, to obtain tlie Collector’s permission for her to do so. 

“ 10th Augt. *812. “ Yours fuitliftilly, 

G. M4ienry, Esq.^ M.D. C.M. &c. &c. (Signed) “ S. F. Pritchard.” 

” Lemon Valley.” 

At length, after abolishing and reviving alternately some dozens of 
times the system of receiving at the Stations negro servants from service, 

I was favoured with the following very precise commands : — 

“ Custom-house, St. Helena, 3d October, 1843. 
Sir,— I have the honour to inform you, that from and after this date no 
Liberated African is to be received at your Station from service on any ac- 
count wl^atever; and should a deviation of this order ever occur, the overseer 
in charge will be surcharged in the amount of issues on this account. 

G. M'llenry, Esq. M.D. C.M. “ I have the honour to he, Sir, 

Surgeon Supt. “ Your most obedient Servant, 

Lemon Valley.” (Signed) “ Jno. Young, Coll.” 
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The very first Liberated African servant returned to the Station aftei 
the emanation of the above order was sent by Captain Young, on the 
24th October, and with the sanction of the Collector. After the per- 
emptory orders given only three weeks before, it will scarcely be credited 
that they were overlooked and set aside so soon. Such w^as invariably 
t)ie loose and inconsistent way of doing business, proposing one thing 
to-day, and changing it to-morrow — and giving orders this week, and 
breaking them the next. Under such a system it was impossible to 
observe any method. Inconstancy was the motto of the Establishment. 
And if ever any approach to regularity took place in the despatch of 
business, it was in spite, and not in consequence, of the laws which 
were invented for its government. 

No investigation was made into the character of the applicants who 
desired to receive liberated Africans into their service, or respecting 
their ability to supply their servants with food and clothing ; hut any 
person, of any rank, condition of fortune, or of any sort of reputation, 
either good or ])ad, was allowed to select whatever he required. Ac- 
cordingly, all sorts of people accommodated themselves with servants ; 
even the fishermen, the poorest of the population, and notorious for 
their drunkenness, were permitted to enjoy the boon of taking to them- 
selves drudges. Seeing all his neighbours elevated into the rank of 
gentlemen, served by black domestics, the mulatto fisherman became 
likewise proud, and followed the laudable example set him. If he had 
no wages to give, he had at least plenty of work, and henceforth, in- 
stead of carrying his fish himself to his customers, he authoritatively 
delegated that office to his sable attendant. It would have been ridicu- 
lous, if it had not been also painful from the .associations of poverty .nnd 
wretchedness attached to the spectacle, to behold these fellows marching 
stately aw.ay*to their homes on the arrival of their boats, unencumbered 
with even their gear, while their negro lackey would follow behind with 
their bags of fish, their lines, and all their paraphernalia. Jloth master 
and man would live on albicore and rice during the whole year round, 
with the addition of copious libations of Ca 2 )e wine when their fishing 
excursions had been successful, and with the difference of rather scanty 
meals when fish were scarce, or they themselves were lazy. 

The washerwomen of .Tames’ Town were likewise affected with the 
mania of negro-keeping ; although themselves obliged to unite the 
profits of prostitution with the labour of their trade to gain a precari- 
ous livelihood, yet they were not afraid to admit oftc or two Afric.-in 
servants into their establishments. A young lad, who was in the ser- 
vice of one of these ladies, furnished me with some very curious details 
respecting the habits of his mistress, and the nature of the duties which 
were exacted from him ; and from the arch and knowing njanner with 
which lie related these interesting anecdotes, it was easy to perceive 
that his mistress* lessons had not been lost upon him, but that he would 
soon have been a proficient in the calling to which he was apprenticed. 

To idolatrous Lascars and Chinamen, spending the greater ^art oT 
their in gambling, was the privilege also conceded of taking ser- 
vants or associates from amongst the Liberated Africans. 
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And so her gracious Majesty’s bounty of £5 a-head was to be ac- 
corded for forcibly taking these Africans from the rortugucse, because 
these would have made them slaves, to deliver them up to the tutelage 
and care of fishermen, washerwomen, Chinese, and Lascars, who w'ould 
not perhaps enslave them, but most likely starve them, be unable to 
clothe them, learn them no trade, bring them up to habits of drunken- 
ness and prostitution, and for aught I know to the contrary, instead of 
educating them to he Christians, convert them to the tenets of Confu- 
cius or the doctrines of Mahomet. And this is done for the sake of 
liumanity ! 

When a negro was given up (it can scarcely be called apprenticed) 
to an inhabitant of the island, it was the regulation, observed with great 
exactitude at the beginning of the Establishnu‘nt, that his master should 
bring with him clothes for the use of his future servant ; and whatever 
the negro was dressed in was taken off and delivered up to the Esta- 
blishment. After a while this system became neglected, and I suspect 
it was owing to the practice of lending Africans for a limited period, 
which was subsequently introduced. The masters of negroes, thinking 
it was too expensive to provide clothes for them during the short time 
their services would be required, would only accept of them on the 
condition of their leaving the Establishment with the clothes they had 
on them, with which they were returned to the Station wdicn no longer 
'wanted. To no person wdiatevcr, as far as I am aware, was the favour 
extended of furnishing clothes from the Estahlislimcnt for the use of 
his Liberated African servants after they bad once entered his service, 
except to CoL 'i'relawney, the (Jovernor. lie alone enjoyed tlie pre- 
rogative, becaus<*, T sup])()se, he was best able to pay for them. His 
Excellency always had a large nuiuber of negroes in bis employment, 
to look afUT bis sheep and cattle, cut woorl, fetch water, iTtbour in the 
groiiiid, and for many domestic occupations. Wliclber be should have 
Ibllowed the general rule of providing clotiies for them, I leave others 
to determine ; I only stat(? facts as they occurred-— let others, if they 
wish, investigate the ]3ropriety or otherwise of them. 

While the ])oor farmers and other inhabitants wxre obliged to pro- 
vide both food and clolliing lor the Africans they took into their service, 
Ciovernor IVelawiniy, as has been seen, was furnished with the latter 
frojn the Eslahlishment for the use of his negro servants ; and his 
Honour the Judge was allowed to have four negro ffien, for the space 
of five montlis, th clear away the bushes and blackberries, and other- 
wise work on his premises, without even supplying them wdth food, the 
Africans having their breakfast given them at the Station of High 
Knoll before their departure to work, and receiving their dinner on 
their return in the evening. This w^as very honourable for his Honour, 
certainly. Had Judge Wilde been familiar with the Scriptures, the ex- 
pression of Laban, addressed to Jacob, could not have failed to occur to 
him, when thus avtiiling himself of the gratuitous services of the Libe- 
rated Africans: “ Because thou art iny brother, shouldest thou therefore 
serve me for nought ? tell me what shall thy wages be ?” 

From what I have related, it will easily be inferred that masters of 
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Liberated African servants entered into no bond for their maintenance ; 
no deed of apprenticeship was made out to bind the master to teach a 
trade, or enforce the servant to give his labour for a specified time : a 
simple order, of the sort I have described, was granted by the Collector 
of Customs to the applicant, to procure an African of whatever kind he 
wanted. Since masters could also turn their negro servants adrift 
without giving them warning, or exchange them for others as it suited 
their convenience, surely it was but reciprocally just that negro ser- 
vants should enjoy the equivalent prerogative of leaving their masters 
when they pleased, and seeking others, — or if they did not like Stj 
Helena, of embarking on board of some emigrant ship for the West 
Indies. Such seems to be the fair relation between masters and ser- 
vants in the absence of all written and legal agreements. Such, how- 
ever, Captain Barnes, the town-major, and chief magistrate of the 
island, did not consider it ; and as it was unfortunately in his power to 
make laws, if they did not already exist, and enforce them, it was not 
an unusual act of his to order a Liberated African to he committed to 
the lock-up, not for any crime or misdemeanour, but because he was 
guilty of exercising his discretion in absconding from a master with 
whom he could not live happy or contented. When the schooner 
“ Margaret” was in St. Helena, to convey African emigrants to Trini- 
dad, a negro lad was thus, and for tliis reason solely, put in gaol, and 
was released only when his master consented to his coming out on the 
condition of his emigrating. The lad ••efused to leave St. Helena at 
first, but a night spent on the cold floor of the prison, without any- 
thing to cover him, or any food to eat, except what a policeman be- 
stowed on him, for charity^ altered his resolution, and he decided next 
day to go on«board. Even then, Captain Thomas of the “ Margaret” 
had to pay 3s. to the generous policeman, for the food he had so chari- 
tably funiished, before the lad was permitted to leave the lock-up, as it 
was jocularly designated, 1 wonder if the lawyers could noi discover 
something very like false imprisonment in this proceeding. At any 
rate, I would recommend “ Barnes’ Jurisprudence” lo every county magis- 
trate, deficient in knowledge of law ; if likewise wanting in common 
sense, or common humanity, he might make amends by the rigour 
of his decisions, for which he would find text and precedent in the 
learned volume I have mentioned. 

Few of the inhabitants of the island requiring female African servants, 
the bulk of the people drawn from the Establishment was composed of 
men. Some grown-up boys and young girls were taken into service, 
hut these were inconsiderable in number ir comparison with the men. 
From the last labour could be exacted immediately, while, with the 
boys and girls, a longer period was requisite to render them useful ; 
they had to he taught and brought up to the work, aiid in the interval 
would perlmps grow tired of their masters and mistresses, and leave 
them. As for the negro women, they were not liked at all fpr ser- 
vants in any capacity ; they were too indolent to work, and too stub- 
born to be taught. When taken into service, the men were of course 
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separated from their wives, who were obliged to remnin at Lemon 
Valley, \\hilc tli *ir liush uids were domiciliated in the town or country. 
Negroes are proverbial for their connubial attachments ; in the pleasures 
of love tliey find a compensation for the unkindness of fortune ; and if 
they are not constant and faithful, they are at least ardent, while nude** 
the influence of the overwhelming passion. The men who had worked 
all the Aveek for their masters, determined to enjoy their Sundays in 
the society of tlu'ir wives and sweethearts. Nothing could prevent them 
from coming down to Lemon Valley on that day ; neitluT threats, pro- 
mises, nor entreaties could avail in deterring them. The Station re- 
sembled an Irish countrv f’nr. From the early dawn to noon, parties 
of negroes would he seen entering the Valley hy all directions, attired 
in their finest appand, with bundles of potatoes, yams, and fruit as 
presents for their mistrt ss<\s- Great feasting would invariably take 
place; many a bottle of Cape wine would be drained, many a sable 
virgin sold, and many a wrinkled wife exchanged on these occasions. 
Jealousies would naturally be created by tliis barbarous sale of female 
charms ; and the unsuccessful lover, gathering his friends around him, 
would attack his more fortunate rival and his party, and rows, w(wthy 
of Donnyhrook, would frequently ensue. A quarrel, begun hy an 
insignificant fraction arising from some nonsensical love affair, would 
soon extend to whole tribes, who, converting the private dispute into 
a party feud, would fight with the rancour and desj)erntion of national 
enemies. Large sticks, matching any blackthorn shillelahs, would be 
used with unco luj non dexterity, and many a contusion on the head and 
legs be inflicted by them. KIli^■es were even resorted to, and blood 
was ofien freely drawn. I remember an Angola who was stabbed in 
three places by a Congo ; one of tlic wonnds was very large and on 
the neck, but happily was not followed by bad consequences. I have 
seen lumps the size of apples over the shin-bone, against which they 
have a particular fashion of aiming their blows, judging, no doubt, that 
place to be more sensitive than even the head, as it is said to be among 
negroes. Mozambiques, Congos, Benguelas, and Angolas were all 
equally devoted to the pastime of breaking each other’s bones ; and it 
was the regular custom to pass their Sabbaths, as I have mentioned, 
not in devotional exercises, but in the enjoyment of the rites of love, 
and in feats of pugilism and escrime. 

Disgusted with the treatment they received from their masters, many 
of the Africans would run away, and conceal themselves at Lemon 
Valley. During the day they would hide in the caverns which abound 
iTi the sides of the mountains, and at night come down to the Station, 
tlu'ir wives supplying them with a portion of their rations. The men, 
too, Avho were located at Rupert’s, tired and annoyed at the work they 
were obliged to perform, and desirous of enjoying the delights of female* 
vompanionship, would frequently escape, and pass days together at 
Lfinoit Valley without being discovered. These evasions were always 
■ ause of severe recriminations against the officials of the Station, 
r .5 they could by the exercise of the greatest vigilance have prevented 
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the Aincans from taking refuge in the retreats provich'd for tiiem in the 
precincts of the Station by nature during the day, ami during tlie night 
by female aftbetion in the Station itself. 

In Uie month of July a disease broke out among the Africans at 
Lemon YaJley, which, from its resemblnnct? to smalJpox, created a 
great deal of alarm at the commencement. I had observed it during 
the existence of quarantine on board of the “ Andoriidia,” in different 
instances, on the persons of those who were just recovering from small- 
pox ; but as it then appeared to be extremely slight, and occurred only 
in a few cases, I had taken but little notice ol it. Now it a])peared and 
attacked the Africans with great rapidity, and to a great extent. This 
disease is called catapora by the Portuguese, and by the Penguelas 
“ aitchingongo eatito,” which means mild smallpox. The negro deiini- 
tion is not a bad one, for it is certainly a varioloid alFcction. Jt is })re- 
ceded, like the smallpox, by constitutional symjJtoms, which, however, 
are not in general very severe ; and it seems to be infectious. Isolated 
cases sometimes occurred on board the hospital ship, on patients con- 
valescent of smallpox ; but when one African on shore became alfcctcd 
with it, it usually ran through many others in a very short time. 
Though easily contracted by the negroes, yet no European or mulatto 
overseer or their cliildren ever took the disease, although living toge- 
ther in the same locality. 

Catapora is ushered in wdth shiverings, followed by great heat of 
skin, increasing in degree towards the evening, as in all febrile affec- 
tions which are not iiitermittenl. Pains in the head, back, pit of 
stomach, and limbs, attend this stage of the complaint. Weakness of 
the frame, giddiness, nausea, with a disposition to sleep, are also in- 
duced ; the patient, moreover, is troubled in almost every instance with 
a sore throat, which is mon; or less covered with aptha? and vesicles. 
After the symptoms just enumerated ha\e existed for a day or two, 
small papulaa break out on the face and neck, not extending to the 
chest till the next day, and the eruption will probably not show itself 
on the inferior extremities till the day after. Uj) to the present time 
no physician eould discover tlic difference between it and mild small- 
pox. The severity of the symptoms, premonitory to the appearance of 
the eruption, and its characters and march from the upper parts dowm- 
wards, ('xactly resemble what takes place in srnallpo^, and distinguish 
it from cbicken-jjox, from which again tlie circumstance of its not being 
infectious among Ihiropeaiis helps to form a diagnosis. Had the 
catapora been nothing more nor less than chicken-pox, why did not the 
officials and their children who lived on the Station, and who bad never 
had the chicken-pox, take it? Dr. Heberdcii declares he has never 
seen above a dozen spots on the face in the worst eases of chicken-pox, 
and it is well known to come out on the breast before* it appears on the 
face. On the contraiy , catapora runs the same course downwards 
smallpox does, and will often attack the face to a great extenU The 
catapora, I should savi holds a middle rank between smallpox and 
chicken-pox, like llie former during the first four days, and resembling 
the latter in the rest of its eourse. 
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The appearance of the papulae usually mitigates the virulence of the 
preceding febrile symptoms, and the headache and sickness become 
relieved. The pimples, the size of pin-points at first, quickly grow 
larger, and in twenty to twenty-four hours become vesicular with a 
slight central depression. In another twenty-four hours the vesicles 
arrive at their maturity ; they then consist of a fine transparent mein- 
brane, containing a perfectly clear fluid ; they arc now plump and full 
without any depression ; they are also of different forms, some describ- 
ing an oval on the skin, others a circle, others again irregular figures, 
and their apex will be flattish, round, or acuminated. The skin at the 
base of the vesicles becomes swelled and red, and apparently tightened ; 
but from the eruption rarely assuming a confluent character, or extend- 
ing thickly over any part, the skin is never so red and swelled as in 
smallpox, neither is the pain so severe. On the following day the 
lymph of the vesicles is no longer limpid like water, but turns of a 
milky diaphanous colour from the admixture of a small quantity of 
pus, the result of slight suppuration of the true skin below, as I should 
conjecture ; the vesicles now completely resemble pearl-beads. After 
presenting the opaque whitish appearance, the vesicles soon fall in at 
their centre, where a lightish brown scab begins to form, and as the 
fluids inside dry up, the scabs increase in size probably at the expense 
of the lymph, and the surrounding skin gets purplish and puckered up 
with radiations. In the course of a day or two more the scabs are per- 
fectly formed, and will be then found lying level with the neighbouring 
skin, or sometimes a little below it, which latter appearance arises no 
doubt from the ulceration of the cuiis veruy and wherever it is observed 
there is> sure to be left a pit on the spot. I have seen faces of patients 
marked by catapora in the same way they are disfigured by smallpox, 
only that the pits are in general lai^cr. 

I am not prepared to pronounce whether the vesicles of catapora are 
composed of distinct cells, as is the case in variola and varicella. 1 
rather think not. But the elucidation of this fact could be easily solved 
by directing inquiries to be made on the subject by the naval surgeons 
on board of the cruisers employed on the coast of Africa. 

There is not the least doubt that catapora bears as strong a relation 
to smallpox as cowjiox does, though in a different maniuT. In its phy- 
sical characters the* resemblance is more complete, as it is in the nature 
of the constitutional symptoms that precede the appearance of the erup- 
tion, in its diffusion over the body, and the sort oi pits it leaves behind 
it. With the two diseases named, and likewise with chicken-pox, it 
is possible that it will yet be discovered to be connected in many parti- 
culars sufficient to justify nosol ogists to consider them but as varieties 
of the same malady. One attack of catapora seems to protect the con- 
stitution from another, for I never saw the same person affected twice. 

. From not being acquainted with the previous history of my patients, 

I could not draw the satisfactory conclusions I might otherwise have 
(lone, from the extensive (experience afforded me of ohscrAing the eat.j- 
pora. As it was impossibh* to discover who among the Liberated Afri- 
cans had been attacked with it in their own country before tlieir arrival 
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at St. Helena (for it seldom disfigures the person, being much milder 
than smallpox, rarely leaving marks behind it), it was difficult to place 
any reliance on the accuracy of the facts I imagined I had elicited in 
the course of my investigations, 

I thought I remarked that catapora generally accompanied small- 
p^ox, or followed it, seeming as if it were the dregs of the disease. 
Certainly the 2>revious invasion of smallpox will not guarantee against 
its appearance. When it does occur after the recovery from smallpox, 
it only attacks one or two persons, constituting solitary instances. For 
example, when upwards of a hundred Africans would be on board the 
“ Andorinha,** all of them in a convalescent state from smallpox, per- 
haps half-a-dozen of them would exhibit the vesicles of catapora, which 
would not extend to the remainder. In these cases no fever preceded 
or accompanied the eruption, which seemed to come out on those occa- 
sions just as boils, or other common papular or herpetic eruptions. In 
one single instance I witnessed the coexistence of the vesicles of cata- 
pora with the pustules of smallpox ; neither of the combined affections 
was severe. I mention this as an extraordinary circumstance. 

I may also add, that an individual who has had catapora ^may be 
susceptible to the invasion of smallpox, but the latter disease is always 
slight — at least it was so in the instances to which I refer. 

Whenever catapora broke out on shore amongst the Africans who had 
not suffered from smallpox, it was then far more severe in its symptoms, 
and appeared to be much more infectious. 

From what took place at St. Helena, I should infer that the Ben- 
guelas were more exempt from its attacks than any other tribe, for no 
cases of it occurred on shore, and but very few on board-a-ship, during 
the existence of quarantine — the slaves on board of the “ Julia,** Mar- 
cianna,** ancf “ Louiza** being principally Benguelas. This was pro- 
bably owing to the continual prevalence of varioloid diseases in their 
country : hence the gi-eater part of them had been most likely attacked 
with both smallpox and catapora in early life. Although smallpox, 
when introduced into St. Helena, was always brought from Benguela, 
yet the negroes who arrived in the infected vessels did not in general 
suffer so much as the Mozambiques and Angolas who were located on 
shore, and to whom the infection had been communicated from the 
Benguelas. 

A very singular experiment which I tried I shall relate here, leaving 
it to medical men to draw what inference they choose from it, and 
trusting that it may lead to a more minute inquiry into the pathology 
of catapora. 

From among the Africans living on shore I took eight boys, who 
said they had never been attacked with either the catapora or variola, 
but whose statements, of course, could not be relied on, and inoculated 
them with the lymph of catapora ; and, two days afterwards, put them 
on board of the “ Andorinha,** among cases of smallpox. The inocu- 
lation succeeded with only two out of the eight. These two ha(J a per- 
fectly-formed vesicle on the spot of the punctures, and a few more on 
the arm around. Of the two, one took the smallpox, and bad it 
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mildly ; while the other escaped, .along with all the six who were prrtof 
against the inoculation of the catiipora. It may be alleged that there 
was notliing extraordinary in any of these eight cases ; that the reason 
wliy six of them escaped both diseases was, because they had had them 
botli before ; and that if one out of the two on whom the inoculation 
of catapora succeeded did not aftenvards take smallpox, it was owing 
to his having been already attacked witli it at some period beyond his 
r.^collection. All these assumptions may be correct, but they require 
to be proved. When I add, however, that not only cm these eight 
persons, but on every one who had been previously attacked by cata- 
pora, vaccination invariably failed, there seems to be some grounds for 
the supposition, that there exists some unexplained connexion between 
catapora, variola, and varicella ; and, from what experience 1 derived 
from the interesting subject, 1 do think I should be warranted in con- 
sidering them to he only modifications of the same disease. 

So much docs catapora resemble smallpox, that when the latter 
disease spread through St. Helena, many negro servants, who were 
affected with only catapora, were pronounced by the Health Officer 
and Cojonial Surgeon to be attacked ■with smallpox, and were ac- 
cordingly sent to the hospital ship, l 5 'ing off Lemon Valley. Likewise, 
when an African emigrant vessel arrived about five years ago at Deme- 
rara with a part}^ of negroes, among whom catapora w'as raging, the 
disease was suspected to be sni.allpox, and the vessel was put in 
quarantine in consequence, and only liberated when the mistake was 
discovered. I shall adduce just another instance to prove the very 
strong resemblance that exists between the two diseases. WHien the 
barque “ Salsette” was ready to sail from St. Helena for Jamaica, in 
the end of 1843, -with a large complement of African emigrants, the 
surgeon on board having pronounced that smallpox had broken out, 
the captain would not put out to sea for several days, being under the 
impression that great mortality w'ould take place, and that the vessel 
would he put in quarantine on their arrival at King.ston. I was sent 
for to give my opinion respecting the malady in question, and when I 
assuH'd them it was not smallpox, but a slight aftection in comparison, 
never proving fatal, although certainly infectious among black people, 
my statciiu'uts were not relied on, until they were corroborated by the 
mild progress of the com])laint during tliree days, at the end of which 
time the captain \Yould not dejiart without a written certificate from me, 
that it was not smallpox which they had on board. 
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VVk [)iiblish Ijelow a petition agreed on by the cinnamon plautein 
and other parties connected with that article of commerce in Ceylon, 
praying that Her Majesty’s Colonial Secretary will be pleased to take 
measures fur relieving them from tlie oppressive and mischievous 
burthen of the export duty now charged upon tlndr spice. So far as 
regards the framing of the document in question, it appears to us that 
the most has not been made of a powerful cas(‘, by those who drew it 
up : the y)etition consisting only of some brit'T allegations relative to the 
mistaken and injurious nature of the impost pointed at, with but few 
arguments to enforce, and fewer facts to illustrate, the propriety of a 
demand for its withdrawal. Doubtless the inexpedience and injustice 
of the tax are so apparent, that no labouied reasoning is necessary to con- 
vince a candid inquirer on the subject ; but w e should have held it more 
judicious in the pctitionera,had they, instead of leaving the Secretary for 
the Colonies to draw on his own knowledge for proofs and examples of 
the evilwdioso magnitude they generally represented, been prepared to 
go before him with a statement so full, i)ractical, and conclusive, as to 
preclude the possibility of cavilling, and to shut up every avenue ot 
escape from the wholesome results whereat they would have him to 
arrive. The cinnamon cultivation of Ceylon, thanks to the exorbitant 
one-shilling duty, is now’ carried on under circumstances of such a 
highly disaivaiitageous nature, as that it will presently be abandoned 
by all w^ho can find a more remunerative investment for their capital. 
What the Colonial Minister has to take into his consideration t lierefore 
is, the future existence or non-existence of that spice as a cidtivated 
article of export from Ceylon. By maintaining a preposterous charge 
upon it, during the period of her fancied secure monopoly of its pro- 
duction in time past, England brought the Dutch and other competitors 
info the market; thereby irreparably lowering the value of her own 
spice and occasioning a consequent loss to her Singhalese colonists, 
who were the only cultivators of it. In like manner, by adhering for 
a few years longer to tbe wretched principle w’hich \^rought the former 
evil, she may if she pleases consummate it by giving the whole ciniia- 
iiion market to her rivals; whose production will go forward as her 
own declines. It is well known that tlu exports of this spice from 
Java are so regulated by the Dutch Government, as to prevent the 
glutting of their European market, and that a far larger quantity than 
now finds its way into the trade could be supplied from thence, when- 
ever a renin iieraiive opening for it was provided. If therefore the 
British Cabinet pursue their present system, and contract the cij[iTiamo*a 
cultiviuion in Ceylon by fiscally devouring all its profits, they may rest 
assured that Java and the Malabar Coast, whcie no ^uch grievooe 
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burthen clogs its progress, will sOon supplant their ill-used island 
altogether. Nor let it be imagined that any subsequent adoption of 
more statesmanlike and liberal views will easily reinstate her, when 
once it has been forfeited through the imprudence of the mother-country, 
in timt relative position toward other spice-producing dependencies 
wliich she has now the fortune to enjoy. The English cinnamoq 
market is a kind of close borough, wherein a little knot of brokers 
exercise an almost unlimited and irresponsible control, and as the con- 
sumption of the article does not, like that of most otlier commodities, 
increase pari passu with a decline of the price, it follows tliat the 
copious reintroduction of Ceylon produce, after its withdrawal for a 
time sufficient to make the supply elsewhere obtainable equivalent with 
the demand, would not by rivalry force Java from her hold upon the 
old market, nor yet create a new one. The superior quality of the 
Singhalese spice would indeed operate partially in its favour, but who 
shall say to what a measure of perfection the Javanese article might 
not be brought, when Holland had for several years monopolised, or 
nearly so, the European trade ? And even under the most favourable 
circumstances that could befal her, a long period must necessarily 
elapse ere the British island could recover the ground that she has lost. 
We earnestly hope therefore that the Ceylon petitioners will'iirge their 
claim upon Lord Stanley, or his successor in office, with all the strength 
and perseverance in their power, and that should his Lordship hesitate 
to grant them the relief desired, they will betake themselves to Par- 
liament for succour during the ensuing session. As however the one- 
shilling duty on cinnamon was retained by him chiefly in an experi- 
mental point of view, when the last abatement took place, there is good 
ground /o hope that he will not maintain it, now that the consequences 
have been shown to be so unequivocally evil. 

To the Right Honoukable Lord Stanley, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 

for the Colonies — The Petition of the undersigned Landholders, Mer- 

chanti), Planters, and Inhabitants of Ceylon ; 

Respectfully Siioweth, 

That being individually and generally deeply interested in the prosperity of 
this island in every branch of its commerce and agriculture, wc trust to your 
Lordship’s kind coiLsideration of and attention to the following observations, 
which in duty to ourselves and the Government we consider we arc bound to 
submit, as regards tkc causes and effects of the present depressed state of the 
trade in Cinnamon, once the staple article of its exports. 

The received opinion tliat Ceylon had and would continue to possess a 
natural and exclusive monopoly of the spice was long held to be a sufficient 
warrant for supposing it might be biirthened with the most exorbitant taxa- 
tion without injury to the grower or fear of competition, and that the con- 
sumer alone would ha\e to pay the revenue derived from the imposition. 
The fallacy of this hypothesis has been fearfully proved of late years by the 
increased introduction of the article into the European markets from Java and the 
Southern Districts of the Indian Continent, coimtries rendered capable of 
cbmpeting with us solely by their freedom from these excessive fiscal rcgula- 
ttotis which w^e have to strive against, highly pernicious in their eflcct in that 
they operate to foreigners as a bonus to contend for and usurp our position as 
regards this species of trade in the mercantile world, and have a tendency to 
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])aralv8e all enterprise and industry in a large proportion of the people of this 
island, entirely dcjiendent on the culture of Cinnamon for their support. 

That your Petitioners have not been tihlc to discover throughout the Colo- 
nics of Britain why the product of the soil, whether used as an article of food, 
or merely as a luxury, having no demoralising effect, is one subjected to such 
heavy and unequal taxation as hitherto has been and is still imposed on Cin- 
namon by file export duty levied to enhance the revenue of ller Majesty’s 
Customs in Ceylon. 

That if the present excessive export duty, acting almost as a prohibition to 
the continuance of this once most valuable branch of our trade, he maintained, 
vast tracts of land, the soil of which is exclusively adapted to the growth of 
Cinnamon, will be thrown out of cultivation, being totally unht for any other 
agricultural purpose. 

That hy the great increase in the general amount of duties levied upon the 
trade of Ceylon, and the progressing condition of the Colony, its revenues 
have been brought into a state to bear the temporary dehciency that the reduc- 
tion solicited in the export duty upon cinnamon and cinnamon oil will occa- 
. sion, and that therefore the present time appears the most favourable for sub- 
mitting this petition to your Lordship, in tlie hope that the same enlightened 
policy which has lately induced the removal of all exooft duties from the 
products of Great Britain may be graciously extended to this her distant 
dependency. 

Your Petitioners therefore prav that the special export duties now levied 
upon cinnamon and cinnamon oil may be altogether removed, and the same 
be in future subjected only to the export duty of two and a half per cent, which 
is levied ad valorem upon other products of this Colony. 

For which favour, 

Your Lordship's Petitioners, 

As in duty bound, shall ever pray. 


C. £. Layard, 

Fred. Lambe, 

Nun Chandler, 

Donald Davidson, 

J. B. Misso, 

And a numbed of Merchants, Planters, and Landholders .of Colombo. * 
October 1st, 1845. 


H. Ritchie, 

Robert Dawson, 

Hudson, Chandler, and Co. 
Hormanjee, 


THE INDIAN VOYAGER. 

BY HENRY H. BREEN, ESQ. 

I've wander'd in distant regions, 

The homes of the fair anckfree ; 

Of wealth and poverty 
I ’vc counted the hostile legions : * 

Prince, pauper, and priest ; 

Gold, galleys, and glee : 

Oh I let me feast with the savage beast, 

In the wilds of my native sea. 

I ’ve traversed the fields of the stranger, 
By river, road, and rail ; 

Alas! e’en those who quail 
But little imagine the danger: 

'Frain, tunnel, and track ; 

Burst, boiler, and break : 

Oh ! bear me back to iny mountain hack, 
And my boat on the glassy lake. 
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I’ve dwelt in the City of Wanders, 

The Imiiiit of the wrorldly-wise ; 

Their sullen^ clouded skies» 

No sunshine* of heav’ii ever sunders; 

Fog, fuiiuel, and foam ; 

Cold, catarrh, and cramp: 

Oh ! lot mo roam to nij' tropic home. 
Illumined hj* Nature's lump. 

I’ve loiter’d in grove and in garret, 

Long sacred to lyre and lute ; 

Hut now, unpaid, all mute 
Hangs the harp of a Byron or Barrett: 

Hate, hunger, and hire; 

Drudge, drivel, and drone: 

Oh ! let mo fire my rustic Ij-rc 
In the flash of the torrid zone. 

I’ve worship’d, in churcli and in chapel. 

The tV])o of each Christicin scheme; 

Here Bigotry raves supreme — 

There Discord has throvrn down her apple : 
Cuv. 1, cloister, and cant; 

Cileho, Gospel, and gall: 

Oh ! let 1110 chaunt in the desert haunt 
A hymn to the Lord of All. 

I’ve tarried with Dives, the miser. 

And smiled in his daughter’s train — 

Who would her hand obtain, 

For her wealth, not her w^orth, must prize her: 
Pelf, pander, and pride ; 

Sin, sorrow, and shock : 

Oh ! let me glide to my homely bride. 

The bride of my native rock. 

I’ve stood in the peasant’s cottage — 

The heart- drop hung in his eye ; 

His children heaved a sigli 
For a mess of poorhouse pottage : 

Tithe, treason, and test; 

Guilt, gallows, and gore: 

Oh ! let me rest my harrow’d breast 
On tile far Atlantic shore. 

St. Lucia, Nov. 18‘15. 
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COLONIAL SHIPPING. 

NuMBiiK, Tonnage, and Crcwa of* Vessels that belonged to the several British 
Plantations in the Year 1844. 


COUNTRIES. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Europe — 




Malta 

85 

15326 

892 

Africa — 




Bathurst 

25 

1169 

215 

Sierra Leone 

17 

Ills 

ill 

Cape of Good Hope, Cape Town . . 

27 

3090 

265 

„ „ „ Port Elizabeth .. 

2 

201 

19 

„ ,, ,, Mauritius .. .. 

124 

12079 

1413 

Asia — 




Bombay 

113 

50767 

3393 

Cochin 

15 

5674 

275 

Tanjore 

33 

5070 

257 

Madras 

32 

5474 

248 

Malacca 

2 

288 

13 

Coringa 

17 

8384 

136 

Calcutta 

1S6 

51779 

2604 

Singapore 

13 

2543 

289 

Ceydon 

674 

30076 

269C 

Prince df Wales Island 

7 

996 

• 51 

New Holland — 




Sydney 

293 

28051 

2128 

Melbourne 

29 

1240 

147 

Adelaide 

17 

864 

60 

Hobart Town .. .. 

103 

7152 

724 

Launceston 

12 

3160 

257 

New Zealand — 




Auckland 

13 

305 

32 

Wellington 

12 

262 

42 

America — 


m 


Canada, Quebec 

509 

45361 

2590 

„ Montreal 

60 

10097 

556 

Cape Breton, Sydney 

360 

15048 

1296 

„ „ Arichat .. 

96 

4614 

335 

New Brunswick, Mirainichi 

81 

10143 

509 

,, ,, St. Andrew’s 

193 

18;i91 

918 

„ „ St. John 

398 

63676 

2480 

Newfoundland, St, John’s 

847 

53944 

1576 

Nova Scotia, Halifax 

1657 

82890 

5292 

„ „ Liverpool 

31 

«641 

, 163 

„ Piet on 

60 

6929 

354 

„ ,, Yarmouth 

146 

1 11724 

637 


COLONIAL SHIPPING. 
( Colonial Skipping^ continued.) 




COUNTIES. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

America — ( continued ) 

Prince Kdward’s Island 

237 

BilPI 

856 

1 West Indies 

, Antigua 

55 


220 



Bahamas 

140 


686 



Barbados 

37 

1640 

305 



Berbice 

18 

854 

89 



Bermuda 

54 

3623 

323 



Demerara 

54 

2353 

250 



Dominica 

14 

502 

85 



Grenada 

48 

812 

198 



Jamaica, Port Antonio .. 

5 

95 

22 



,, Aimatto Bay .. 

2 

79 

13 



,, Falmouth.. 

5 

107 

29 



,, Kingston .. 

68 

2659 

359 



,, Montego Bay . . 

18 

849 

105 



., Morant Bay .. 

9 

261 

51 



,, Port Maria 

3 

86 

18 



„ St. Ann’s .. 

1 

20 

4 



„ Savannah la Mar 

3 

153 

22 



,, St. Lucea.. 

2 

61 

10 



Montserrat 

4 

100 

19 


19 

Nevis 

11 

178 

45 



St. Kitt's 

35 

516 

114 


f 1 

St. Lucia 

19 

913 

132 


II 

St. Vincent 

27 

11(11 

180 


99 

Tobago 

7 

189 

46 


99 

Tortola . . 

48 

278 

127 


99 

Trinidad 

61 

1832 

378 



Total 

7304 

592839 

40659 


It will be seen from the foejjoing statement, that the tonnap^e of the vessels 
belonging to our Colonies is about equal to that of the whole of the French 
inercdiitile marine, which, in 1841, consisted of 592,206 tons — 1842, 589,517 — 
lS4;i, 599,707. 

The tonnage of the three principal ports of Great Britain in 1844, was 

London 598,554 

Liverpool 307,852 

Newcastle 259,571 

• 

Total 1,105,977 
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THE GROWING PROSPERITY OF THE PROVINCE OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The Colony of South Australia is acquiring an exalted status amongst 
the Dependencies of the British Crown, Numbers are flocking to its 
shores from the surrounding settlements, and it will probably soon re- 
ceive a more numerous influx from the mother-country. The former 
financial difficulties of the Province have given place to a sound and 
healthy condition of the Colonial Exchequer, and it therefore only re- 
mains for its rulers to achieve the full measure of prosperity by appro- 
priately acknowledging the expenditure of the rich — by facilitating the 
extension of its commercial relations — by mercifully regarding the w'ants 
of the poor (few as they may be), and by striving to accelerate that 
moral and social advancement which seems to us to be happily pro- 
gressing. 

The Adelaide papers just received arc full of interesting statistical 
facts and highly-encouraging circumstances, which serve to mark the 
present prosperous career of the Colonists. 

The revenue, which had previously been insufficient for the pub- 
lic expenditure, became nearly equalised in 1844; and in life first 
quarter of the present year, the total receipts, exclusively Colonial, 
amounted to £8,786 lls. lid., against an expenditure of £6,jq8 7s., 
showing a surplus of £2,238 4s. lid. in a single quarter. 

The sales of Crown land, which in all 1843 exhibited the meagre 
return of .')y8 acres, sold for £613 13s., rallied amazingly in 1844, the 
number of acres sold in that year being 3428, and the amount realised 
£5,666 13s. ; but during the current half-year of 1845, the sales by 
auction exhibit an aggregate of 2,016 acres, sold for £4,314 19s., inde- 
pendently of a considerable number of sections sold by private contract, 
in conformity with the regulations, but of which there are as yet no pub- 
lished returns. 

The circulation and deposits of the banking establkhments, published 
in conformity with the legislative enactments, manifest a striking im- 
provement in the monetary condition of the Province, and tlie indivi- 
dual resources of the Colonists, In 1843 the banks had reached their 
lowest point of depression, the circulation having been only £9,939 
lls. Id., and the deposits £51,897 7s. 5d. In 1844 there was a con- 
siderable improvemeiU in the returns, hut in the first half-year of 1845 
the circulation lias averaged £15,304 lOs. 5ci. and the deposits £63,170 
18s. 4d., making tlie increase in circulation more than 50 per cent., ai¥l 
in depo.sits about 25 per cent. • 

The JCxports of Colonial Produce had, from the small beginning of 
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£5,040 in 1838, attained to the large sum of £82,268 in 18*14 ; and 
the probable largo ineroase in the%gregate for the present year may he 
inferred from the fact that the exports for the first quarter of 1845 
amounted to ncixYly fori i/ -six thousand •pounds. 

The successful progress of the mines, although mainly attributable to 
Colonial industry and capital, is as undoubted as it is cheering. In 1844, 
the exports of lead and cc^pper ores amounted to £6,436 10s. only ; but 
the estimated value of the minerals exported during the first quarter of 
1845 was £7,424 13s. 6d., leaving large and valuable accumulations at 
the port and within the precincts of the mines. 

The state of cultivation may also be inferred from the following 
transcript of official and duly-accredited statements : — 

In 1810 tlic number of acres cultivated was 2,403 ; in 1844 the num- 
ber in cultivation was 26,918. The following estimates in refi’rencc to 
wheat cultivation have been made by one of the leading corn-factors, 
W'hose correctness may be vouched for ; — 

The quantity of land producing wheat crops during the last tliree years, 
appears by the Government returns to have been — 


Acres. Bushels. 

1842 ....14,0001 (210,000 

1813 . . . .23,000 > Producing, at 15 bushels to the acre, < 345.000 
1844 ....18, 980 j 1284,700 


Total 839,700 

The quantity required for home consumption in 
th# three years of 1843, 1844, juid 1845, 

would be 420,000 

For seed during the same period 60,000 

180, 000 


Total 359,700 

The quantity exported up to the end of June, 1845 203,342 


Leaving a gross available overplus of bushels 156, .357 


The estimate of the produce is low, and allows for every kind of 
waste, crops cut green, fires, and other casualties ; and the quantity 
stated as surplus will, it is believed, be fully borne out. 

The cultivation of wheat has rather fallen off, in consequence of the 
low price obtained. The highest prices for wheat during the last tw^o 
years have been from 2s. 9d. to 3s. per bushel, though the quality is 
such as to have produced for it the highest prices in Mark Lane, and in 
the neighbouring Colonies. A considerable increase has, however, 
taken place in the cultivation of barley and oats, the former being ex- 
tensively used in brewing. 

The flour mills and manufactories are annually increasing in num- 
ber, and enlarging their operations. In 1844, such establishments 
counted 56 in all, which comprise 21 flour-mills, of which eight are 
driven by steam. 

Immigration and Population, — In 1844, 1,114 persons arrived in the 
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Colony by sea, and 347 left it, inakinjjr the l)alance of increase 973 
souls. In the first quarter of 1845 flu* immigration was 747j and tiie 
emigration 140, making the balance of increase 617 persons. The 
population is now upwards of 20,000 souls, and has been lately in- 
creasing at the rate of nearly 3,000 souls per annum, a considerable 
portion of the influx having consisted of industrious artisans and 
laoourers, who have migrjitcd from the neighbouring settlements, and 
express themselves well pleased with this Colony. 

Decrease of Crime , — In 1840 the number of olfenders convicted was 
47. In 1844 the number was only 25. 

The increase of stock has been such that the following authorised 
data for 1844 have been considered by all well-informed persons miieli 
below the real aggregates, namely : — 

Sheep . 450,000 

Cattle . 30,000 

Horses . 2,000 

Goats and Pigs 12,000 

The statistics from which we quote contain some other matter of 
general information, at which we may just glance. The number of 
schools is 26, and scholars 719. Sunday schools, 19 ; number of 
scholars, 1,150. Number of places of worship, 35 ; number of attend- 
ants, 3,245. In 1844, the letters despatched and received were 36,325, 
and the newspapers 61,015. In 1843 the amount of mortgages regis- 
tered was £22,089 11s. 6d. ; in 1844 the amount was £20,038 Is. 6d. 
In 1843 the other liabilities registered were £27,053 4s. 4d. ; in 1844, 
£22,133 15s. 4d. In 1842, the fiats of insolvency were 37 ; ij) 1844, 
10. In 18*10, the writs from the Sheriffs Office were in number 154 ; 
in 1844, the number was only ten, A careful perusal of these unex- 
aggdrated facts and statements may suffice to convince those who feel 
interested in the welfare of the Colony, of the great measure of pro- 
sperity w'ith wdiich it is now (under Divine Providence) ahundaiuly 
blessed, coupled, as that prosperous slate undoubtedly is, with an en- 
larged perception of the great natural fertility and mineral productive- 
ness of the land, a settled conviction of the salubrity of the climate, 
and a growing confidence in the pressing and untiring industry of its 
large daily-increasing population. 

The land sold for cash and land orders, between "Ist October, 1844, 
the date of last report, and 30th June, realised £6,846 18s. 



Return of Ships Inwards and of Immigration at Port Adelaide during the Half Year ending 5th July, 1845. 
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Robert 11. Torrens, Collector. 
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PORT OF ADELAIDE. 


An Account of all Goods, Wares, and Merchandise received into and de- 
livered from the Bonded Warehouses at this Port during the Quarter end- 
ing 5th July. 



i 1 W 1 

1 1 o 



1. n o 1 

Species of Goods. 

uantities remain 
g in Warehouse 
the commence 
ment of Quarter 

uantities Ware 
>used within th 
Quarter. 

Deliveries for 
Home Consump- 
tion. 

Deliveries 

for 

Exportation. 

uantities remain 
g in Warehouse 
the end of th 
Quarter. 


CJ^.S'3 




Cf.StS 


Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Brandy 


2644 

2552 

656 

2832 

Geneva 


254 

242 

146 

1191 

Gin, British . . . . 


489 

387 

325 

480 

Rum, B. P 

4815 

409 

tll70 

581 


Whiskey 

2016 

668 

4.39 

— 

2242 

Arrack 

4 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Wine 

614 

488 

— 

48 

1054 

Eau de Cologne . . 

43 

3 

3 

— 

43 

Tobacco, manu- \ 
factored . . . . / 

34,447 lbs. 

*45,355 lbs. 

8681 lbs. 

27,550 lbs. 

43,543 lbs. 

Tobacco, leaf. . . . 

952 lbs. 

— 

119 lbs 

— 

833 lbs. 

Cigars 

3732 lbs. 

701 lbs. 

867 lbs. 

20 lbs. 

3546 lbs. 

Snuff 

229} lbs. 

400 lbs. 

— 

— 

629} lbs. 

Ash oars 

30 

— 

14 

— 

16 

Rosin 

198 cwt 

— 

— 

— 

198 cwt. 

Anatomical figure 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Salt 

— 

9 tons 

— 

9 tons 


Glass .. f. .. 

— 

100 feet 

— 


— • 

Furniture .. .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 cases 


^ 10,308 lbs. constructively warehoused, 
f 254 gallons for the troops free. 


Robert R. Torrens, Collector. 

Custom-house, July 8, 1845. James Laffer, Warehouse-keeper. 


Deliveries of Bonded Goods during the Quarter ending 5ih July , — We 
subjoin a comparison the deliveries in the same quarter last 


year : — 


Spirits, ^als. 
Wine, ditto . . . 
Beer, &c., ditto 
Tobacco, lbs. . 


Quarter ending 
June, 1844. June, 1845. 

3,047 4.791 

V42 nil. 

12 nil. 

7,041 9,668 


The falling off in the import of beer has been very remarkable, the 
quantity delivered in the two quarters previous to June, 1844, having; 
been 8,450 gallons. . • • 

Immigration and Emigration , — The number of passengers has been 
^ much less during the last quarter than usual. Being the winter, or 
VOL. VIl. NO. 25. JANUAKY, 1846. E 
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Stormy season, this was to be expected. The total passengers inwards 
were 383, and the total outwards 109, leaving a balance of increase 
during the quarter by immigration of 274 persons. 

Exports and Imports for the Second Quarter of 1845. — We subjoin a 
comparison of these with the corresponding quarter of 1844 : — 

1844. 1845. 


£ s. d. 

Imports consumed in Colony .... 19,443 15 8 

Ditto re-exported 2,511 8 6 


£ s. d. 
30,029 9 3 
4,376 18 0 


Total imports £21,955 4 2 £34,406 7 3 


Exports produce of Colony 7,405 4 6 15,860 8 6 

Imports re-exported 2,511 8 6 4,376 18 0 


Total exports £9,916 13 0 £20,237 6 6 

We direct attention to a mistake committed in the Return of Ex- 
ports. The copper ore is either 500 tons too much, or it is estimated 
at about £2 per ton in value, the latter of which is absurd. 


An Account of all Goods, Wares, and Merchandise Imported into the Pro- 
vince of South Australia during the Quarter ending the 5th of April, 1845, 
with their Estimated Values, and Duties collected thereon. 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Great 

Britain. 

British 

Colonies. 

Total. 

Duties. 



£ 

B 

£ 

1 

£ 

f. 

£ 

f. 

d. 

Apparel and slops 

— 

651 

m 

862 


1513 

12 

75 

14 

1 

Agricultural impls. 

— 

— 

■ 

8 


8 

n 

0 

8 

0 

Ammunition,gunp. 
Animals, living — 

125 lbs. 


1 

19 


19 

0 

0 

19 

0 

Horses 

138 

— 

m 

254A 

E 

2545 

0 

- 

— 

• 

Beer, porter, Ac. 

6422 galls. 

298 


295 


593 

10 

29 

13 

6 

Billiard table . . .. 

1 

10 

0 



10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Books 

7 cases 

16 

0 

6 


22 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Boots and shoes . . 

— 

2 

E 

151 


153 

0 

4 

13 

0 

Boat 

1 

4 

n 



4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Brooms A brushes 

11 cases 

28 

16 

61 

E 

89 

15 

4 

9 

9 

Beer engine . • - . 

1 

— 

■ 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Blacking 

3 casks 

— 

1 

7 


7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Candles .. .. .. 

1420 lbs. 

46 

E 

38 

R 

84 

0 

5 

10 

0 

Canvass A bagging 

91 bales 

386 


274 

R 

661 

2 

33 

1 

3 

Cider A perry . . 

400 gallons 

24 

K 


■ 

24 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Cordage A rope . . 

33 cwt. 1 lb. 

25 

5 

49 


74 

5 

3 

14 

3 

Cotton wick .. .. 

8 bales 

110 

■E 

25 

IQ 

135 

0 

6 

15 

0 

Coals A coke . . . . 

19 tons 

— 


14 


14 

10 

0 

14 

6 

Confectionery 

3 cases 

— 


24 

El 

24 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Corks 

420 gross 

— 


45 

10 

45 

10 

2 

12 

6 

Carts A carriages 

4 

— 


36 

E 

36 

0 

1 

16 

0 

China 

— 

— 


10 

0 

10 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Chocolate A cocoa 

12 lbs. 



1 

E 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Cheese 

4i cwt. 



13. 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

Clocks A watches 

— 

— 


66T0 

66 

10 

4 

3 

0 


Free. 
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( Imports of South Australia^ continued, ) 


Description. Quantity. Colonies. 


Total. Duties. 


CJom — Oats 


Oatmeal 


Drapery . . 

Drugs .. .. 
Earthenware . • . 
Fruit — Dried.. . 
Fresh . . • 

Furniture 

Grindery 

Glass, window . 

Guano 

Hardware & cut 

lery 

Hats, csips, & bon 
nets . . . • 

Hops .. .. 

Hemp • a • • 

Hay . . . . 

Iron . . . . 
Ironmongery « • 
Nails . . . • 
Leather • • • . 
Lucifers • • . . 
Machineiy • • 
Musical Inttru 


Oil — Linseed •• .. 

Olive • • . . 
Oilman’s stores .. 
Pictures & prints 
Plants, roots, &c. 

Potatoes 

Saddlery & harness 


Spirits — Brandy .. 

Gin 

Eaude Colog. 
Geneva.. .. 


53 bushels 
30 „ 

600 lbs. 
1600 Ihs. 


22 crates 
7689 Ihs. 

38 bushels 

42 packages 
28 cases 
15 tons 


11 

1580 lbs. 

9 cwt. 

1 ton 

4 tons 9 cwt. 


6 cases 
3 packages 


158 gallons 
28 „ 


12 cwt. 

1553 gallons 

796 „ 


3979 121 
109 15 
93 10 
69 17 

8 0 

657 o; 


£ s. 

£ I. d. 

5 10 

0 5 6 

1 0 

0 10 


0 8 0 


0 4 0 


4 9 6 

»895 2 

298 2 0 


13 2 5 


12 4 6 

164 2 

9 2 2 

340 10 

17 0 6 

141 0 

8 17 0 

695 0 

34 15 0 

58 0 

: 2 18 0 

15 0 

0 8 0 

76 0 

4 2 6 

165 0 

9 2 0 

71 0 

5 8 6 

9 0 

0 9 0 

3 0 

0 3 0 

37 0 

1 17 0 

811 10 

40 11 6 


206 4 


10 

1 

0 

3 

18 

0 


3 15 

0 

2 

5 

6 

2 

3 

1 

14 

1 

3 


27 1 0 
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( Imports of South Ausiraiia^ continued, ) 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Great 

Britain. 

British 

Colonies. 

Total. 

Duties. 



£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

A. 

£ 8. 

d. 

Spices 

1533 lbs. 

— 


27 

15 

27 

15 

2 14 

6 

Specimens . . . . 

1 case 

— 


30 

0 

30 

0 

— 

+ 

Salt 

25 tons 

— 


38 

0 

38 

0 

1 18 

0 

Sago 

2756 Iba. 

— 


11 

10 

11 

10 

1 3 

0 

Soap 

96 cwt. 

— 


96 

0 

96 

0 

4 16 

0 

Tea 

12,542 lbs. 

303 

0 

111 

8 

414 

8 

20 14 

6 

Tobacco, manu- 










factured . . . . 

17,744 lbs. 

100 

0 

650 

0 

750 

0 

— 

t 

SnuiT 

161 lbs. 

— 


10 

0 

10 

0 

— 

t 

Cigars . . . . 

297» lbs. 

— 


914 

0 

914 

0 

2 13 

2 

Stems . . . . 

6720 lbs. 

— 


98 

10 

98 

10 

4 18 

6 

Toys 

4 cases 

35 

0 

2 

0 

37 

0 

1 17 

0 

Turnery 

3 ,, 

1 

15 

16 

0 

17 

15 

0 17 

9 

Turpentine . . . . 

1 65 gallons 

46 

0 

— 


46 

0 

2 6 

0 

Tin — Plate . . . . 

20 boxes 

— 


35 

0 

35 

0 

1 15 

0 

Manufactured 

2 casks 

— 


3 

0 

3 

6 

0 3 

0 

Timber — Deals, &c. 

67,551 feet 

— 


307 

12 

307 12 

19 17 

0 

Oars 

99 



35 

0 

35 

0 

1 15 

0 ■ 

Paling . . . , 

4100 

— 


21 

0 

21 

0 

1 1 

0 ■ 

Felloes .. .. 

950 

— 


G 

0 

6 

0 

0 6 

0 1 

Vinegar 

1219 galls. 

— 


97 

10 

97 10 

4 17 

6 1 

Woollen manufac- 










tures 

— 

27 

0 



27 

0 

1 7 

0 1 

Wines 

5784 galls. 

614 10 

526 

0 

1140 10 

141 16 

6 ■ 

Total Imports 

<«• 

1 

9348 13 

18562 

7 

27911 

0 

1279 18 

7 


From the Warehouse for Home Consumption. 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Cfreat 

Retain. 

British 

Colonies. 

Total. 

Duties. 



£ F. 

£ F. 

£ s. 

£ 

d. 

Beer, porter, &c. 

1564 galls. 

122 2 


122 2 

6 2 

1 

Spirits — Brandy . 

1962 gals. 

201 2 

288 12 

489 14 

1176 10 

6 

Hum 

958 galls. 

19 5 

47 0 

66 5 

304 16 

0 

Gin 

450 „ 

15 0 

97 10 

112 10 

180 0 

0 

Geneva .... a 

124 „ 

8 0 

23 0 

31 0 

74 8 

0 

£au de Cologne 

9 „ 

4 13 


4 13 

5 12 

6 

Port entry on — 







^irits of Wine 

— 

— 




10 8 

0 

Whiskey 

409 galls. 

— 

102 5 

102 5 

163 12 

0 

Wine 

3051 „ 

64 0 

185 0 

249 0 

37 7 

0 

Tobacco, maiiufac- 

1 






tured 

9959 lbs. 

157 8 

327 1 

497 19 

995 18 

0 

Snuff 

11b. 


0 5 

0 5 

0 2 

0 

Cigars 

581 lbs. 

1 — 

145 6 

1 145 6 

; 145 6 

5 

•Smalts .. 

400 „ 

22 0 


22 0 

2 4 

0 

Furniture 

1 case 

6 0 

— 

6 0 

0 12 

0 



619 11 

1215 19 

1849 0 

4382 17 

1 


_ ^ , Certified correct. Robert R. Torrens, Collector. 

Custom house, Port Adelaide, 2d May, 1845. 


t Warehoused. 
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Abstract Return of Immigration and Emigration at Port Adelaide during 
the Quarter ending the 5th April, 1845. « 


• 

Immigration. 

Emigration. 

Totals. 

NAME OF PORT. 

Adults. 

Chil- 

dren. 

Adults. 

Chil- 

drn. 

Immi- 

gration. 

Emi- 

gration. 

RV 

m 

Eli 

m 

Great Britain — 



" 






London 

67 

45 

32 

15 

3 

1 

144 

19 

Liverpool 


• • 

• . 

2 

1 

5 

. . 

8 

Leith 



• • 

• . 


. . 

• . 

. . 

British Colonies — 









Cape Town 




2 




2 

Mauritius t- -- -t -- 

3 






3 


Singapore 

7 

*4 

• • 

2 

* 

, , 

11 

2 

N. South Wales — 







‘ 


Sydney 

53 

20 

27 

23 

9 

1 

100 

33 

Melbourne .. .. .. •« 

6 

2 

3 

9 

2 

, , 

11 

11 

Portland Bay 

14 

2 

1 

4 

• • 

• • 

17 

4 

V, D. Land- 









Hobart Town 

81 

29 

47 

19 

• • 

. • 

157 

19 

Launceston 

133 

34 

40 

27 

4 


207 

31 

Circular Head 

10 

2 

2 


• e 

• • 

14 

■ • 

Western Austridia .« 

21 

9 

14 

3 

2 

2 

44 

7 

New Zealand •• .. 

14 

12 

23 




49 


Foreign States — 





Siam •• t. •• •• «• .. 




1 

1 

1 


• 3 

Bourbon . . ^ 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 



•• 

1 

Totals 

409 

159 

189 

108 

22 

10 

757 

140 


Genbral Summary. 


Immigrants. 


Emigrants. 


Great Britain 

British Colonies . . •• .. 

Foreign States . . . . 


Total 


144 

613 


27 


.• 757 

140 


617 


140 


Excess of Immigrants 
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Abstract Return of Imports and Exports at Port Adelaide for the First 
Quarter of 1845. 


• 

imports. 

EXPORTS. 

& 8. d. 

Total Imports .. .. 27^911 0 6 

Imports re-exported. . 4,942 11 1 

£ 8. d. 

Total Exports .. .. 50,791 18 7 
Imports re-exported.. 4,942 12 1 

Imports consumed in 
the Colony 22,968 9 5 

Exports the produce of 
the Colony 45,849 6 6 


Abstract Return of Imports and Exports at Port Adelaide for the Second 

Quarter of 1845. 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

2 rar. 

Total Imports . . . . 32,516 0 0 
Imports re-exported. . 4,376 18 0 

Imports consumed in 
the Colony 28,139 2 0 

£ 8. d. 

Total Exports . . . . 20,237 6 6 
Imports re-exported. . 4,376 18 0 

Exports the produce of 
the Colony 15,860 8 6 


Exports of Colonial Produce dunng the First Quarter of 1845. 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Animals, living — Cows, 10 ; calves, 2 . . 

Sheep . . • . • . . . 

.... 

£20 0 0 

150 

-85 0 0 

Bacon and Hams . . 

30 cwt. 

93 8 0 

Bark 

95 tons 15 cwt. 

305 0 0 

Bread and Biscuit 

108 cwt. 

78 0 0 

Butter > 

107 „ 

309 13 0 

Cheese 

50 „ 

134 2 0 

Com — Bran 

208 qrs. 

84 0 0 

Wheat 

3412 „ 

3645 19 0 

Flour • » 

3266 cwt. 

1855 10 0 

Gum 

1002 „ 

1081 10 0 

Guano 

2 .• 

0 10 0 

Lard . . 

6 M 

15 0 0 

Oil — Black . . 

22 tuns. 

430 0 0 

Ore — Copper 

4031 tons. 

6647 5 6 

Lead 

74 ,. 

777 8 0 

Onions .. 

74 bushels. 

17 6 0 

Plants 

.... 

20 0 0 

Salt 

880 cwt. 

103 10 0 

Specimens — Natural Histoiy 

.... 

44 0 0 

Stone — Marble .. .. 

.... 

10 0 0 

Wine 

26 gallons. 

17 0 0 

Wood 

• • • a 

10 0 0 

Wool 

593,710 lbs. 

30039 15 0 

Whale\{one 4 

cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs . 

25 10 0 

£45849 6 0 
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Exports of Colonial Produce for the Quarter ending July 5 , 1845. 


* ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


' 

£ 8. d. 

Alkali 

5 cwt. 

1 0 0 

Bacon and Hams 

12 

17 0 0 

Beer 

2 gallons. 

0 10 0 

Bark 

12 tons 19 cwt. 

50 0 0 

Corn — Barley 

25|qrs. 

30 0 0 

Bran 

651 „ 

28 0 0 

Oats 

108* „ 

93 0 0 

Wheat 

38431 „ 

4372 8 6 

„ Flour 

264 tons 19 cwt. 

2374 0 0 

Bread and Biscuit 

21 tons. 

260 0 0 

Butter 

23 cwt. 

131 0 0 

Cheese 

5 tons. 

254 0 0 

Gum 

231 tons 19 cwt. 

4823 10 0 

Jam 


3 0 0 

Machinery (Model of Reaping Machine) 

« • • • 

10 0 

Ore — Copper 

• 69 tons. 

1377 0 0 

Lead 

7 tons 9 cwt. 

62 0 0 

Potatoes 

3 „ 

15 0 0 

Specimens — Natural History 

» a • • 

35 0 0, 


• • • • 

2 0 0 

Slates 

1500 

8 0 0 

Salt 

103 ton*. 

398 0 0 

Timber, 2225 staves, 500 spokes, 107 felloes 

.... 

15 0 0 

Wool 

31,926 lb*. 

1510 0 0 



15860 M 6 


Certified 'Correct. 

Robert R. Torrenb, Collector. 

m 

If we except the article of wool, the whole of the remainder may be 
looked upon as articles of export, of which four years ago scarcely any 
one in the Colony dreamed. Nay, two years ago, who would have 
dreamed of our export of lead and copper ore equalling in amount our 
export of wool ? And yet such an equalisation is rapidly approaching. 
In one quarter alone, the estimated value of the ore iS £7,424 Ids. 6d., 
and for the next three quarters we have little doubt of its far exceeding 
the present proportion. Besides, who can tell what other hidden riches 
may not yet be discovered ? For our pe rts, wc are of none of the 
most sanguine temperament; but we should be blind to the most ob- 
vious of facts, did we not observe in these unexpected additions to the 
articles of Colonial export growing indications of Colonial prosperity. 

If anything were wanting beyond what the Government furnishes in 
these periodical returns, in connexion with imports and exports, it is e 
weekly return of the import’ and export of flour and grain at Pdrt Ade- 
laide. This is regularly furnished in Launceston and Hobart Town, 
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and might be attended with advantage here. As a corn-exporting 
Colony, South Australia is now looked to with intense interest in the 
surrounding Colonies, and it is desirable^ both for their sakes and for 
that of the Colony, that as full particulars of the state of this trade as 
possible should be published once a week, or once a fortnight at 
farthest. * 

The cargo of one vessel alone, the “ Isabella Watson,*' which cleared 
out from Adelaide in the early part of June, abundantly confirms all 
the pretensions of the Colony "to the confidence and regard of the Bri- 
tish public. The Isabel! a Watson’* was too late in the season to export 
much wool freight, and the small number of bales, 124, shipped by 
liM is greater than could have been anticipated ; her cargo is princi- 
pally, therefore, a “ dead weight** one ; of wheat there were 2,162 bags 
on board, including a quantity of s^ed corn specially ordered by English 
agriculturists. The quantity of gum was very large, being contained 
in 1,349 casks and cases of various sizes, and valued at upwards of 
£10,000. Exclusive of minerals, bark, staves, spokes, and felloes, &c. 
shipped in bulk, the cargo comprises 3,722 packages, the contents of 
which, with a slight exception, have been produced in the Colony. 

Lastly, we may allude to the opening of the Port, the news of which 
was announced in our last Number. 

,A very important meeting of the principal citizens and settlers was 
held at the Supreme Court-l\ouse, Adelaide, on the 12th July, to agree 
upon an address to his Ex#^ency Governor Grey, expressive of the 
gratification afibrded and the bright prospects opened to the Colonists 
by the recent Act which had emancipated the Ports of the Province. 

The following passages are from that address : — 

Seeing the eminent success which has attended similar libftal adminis- 
trative measures in other parts of the globe, particularly in the British Colo- 
nies of Singapore and the Cape of Good Hope, we fully anticipate for your 
Excellency's recent Act t|^ entire approval and gracious confirmation oi our 
beloved Sovereign; whilsS^ are fully persuaded that as respects the influence 
of your Excellency's highly popular measure of fiscal enfranchisement upon 
the Colonial Finances, the results will be fully confirmatory of the soundness 
of your policy. 

Blessed with a fruitful soil, a genial climate, incalculable natural capa- 
bilities, with moral elements and powers, and peculiar constitutional exemp- 
tions, for which the Colonists cannot be sniiicicntly thankful, the Province of 
South Australia is atilenj;th fulfilling the fond predictions of its founders, and 
will indeed become * one of the brightest gems in the imperial diadem of I3ri- 
tain/ an object worthy of a pure and exalted ambition.” 
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THE MAHOGAN TREE OF HONDURAS. 

• 

Wfi extract from the Honduras Almanac, which was published in 
Belize in the year 1827, a concise and familiar account of the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted by the cutters of the mahogany tree, a repre- 
sentation of which forms the crest over the armorial bearings of this 
settlement. 

This tree cannot be excelled in magnificence and grandeur of appear- 
ance by any of the known productions of the earth of its class, and 
could the largest of the oak, which species is usually called the King 
of the Forest, be exhibited in competition, it would dwindle toitisigni- 
ficance in the comparison ; the enormous size and height of the trunk, 
the uncommon spread of the' branches, the space of ground occupied 
by the roots, all together convey to the ^ind the idea that it was 
destined by nature tor th^ use of a race of ‘more colossal proportion 
than the present ; the ingenuity and perseverance of man has, how- 
ever, obviated all the difficulties, and reduced the almost apparent 
impossibility of appropriating to his use a tree which, it would appear, 
has by nature been made of too great to be brought within his 
power. Commerce has also made matl%any, from being aii article 
scarcely known, to be one of necessity throughout Europe, but more 
particularly in Great Britain.* 

It becomes almost impossible to give the more minute cj^cum- 
stances attending the growth of this valuable and much-used tree, as 
its progress to maturity is scarcely perceptible within the life of man ; 
but as far as our limited observation will allow us to form an opinion, 
not less than an average period of two hxindf^ years can be allowed 
as the time of its coining to full growth or fit ror cutting. 

Various and differing are the conjectures relative to the first use, 
discovery, and introduction to Britain of this beautiful wood, nor is it 
within the limits of such a sketch as this to rem^irk upon their ac- 
curacy ; we therefore reject all accounts that appear speculative, and 
confine ourselves to such as are authenticated. Its first discovery 
was, therefore, by the carpenter on board of one of SiiT Walter Raleigh's 
vessels, when he put into some harbour in the Island of Trinidad in 
the year 159fi, who, having occasion to go on shore to cut some pieces 
of timber, required for work to be done on the ship that he belonged 
to, brought on board a quantity of this wood, which, on being worked 
from the raw state, exhibited, to the astonishment of all who saw it, 
that beautiful natural variety of appearance w^hich no ingenuity of art 
can equal. 


♦ At Vol. iii. No. 9, will be found an interesting paper on the Mahogany 
Trade and Statistics of the Settlement of Honduras. 
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The first use to which mahogany was applied in England arose 
from a circumstance purely accidentaf^ and was appropriated to the 
making of a box for holding candles. Dr. Gibbons, an eminent phy- 
sician, in the latter end of the 17th or beginning of the 18th century, 
had a brother a West India Captain, who brought over some planks of 
this wood as ballast, but was not aware of its value. As the Doctor 
was then building a house in King Street, Covent Garden, his brother 
thought they might be of service to him ; but the carpenters finding 
the wood too hard for their tools, they were laid aside as useless* 
Soon after Mrs. Gibbons wanting a candle-box, the Doctor called on 
his cabinet-maker, to make him one of some wood that lay in his 
garden. Wallaston, the cabinet-maker, on cutting it up also com- 
plained that it was too hard ; the Doctor said that he must get stronger 
tools. The candle-box was, however, made, and highly approved of, 
insomuch that the Doctor then insisted on having a bureau made of 
the same wood, which was accordingly done, when the fine colour, 
beautiful polish, &e. were so pleasing that it became an object of curi- 
osity, and he invited aU hia friends to come to see it, — among them 
was the Duchess of Buckingham. Her Otace begged some of the 
same wood from Dr. Gibbons, and employed Wallaston to make her a 
bureau also, on which the fame of mahogany became general. Thus, 
from a circumstance in itself so trivial has emanated a most exten- 
sive branch of British coinme:rce ; and as the cutting and preparing of 
the mahogany ts a matter wfiich has been hitherto passed unnoticed 
by all historians, we trust that a brief narrative may be here accept- 
able to our readers. 

Th^ season for cutting the mahogany usually commences about the 
month of August. The gangs of labourers employed in this work 
consist of from twenty to fifty each, but few exceed the latter number. 
They have a conductor, who is styled the captain. Each gang has 
also one person belong^ to it, termed the huntsman — he is generally 
selected from the most intelligent of his fellows, and his chief occupa- 
tion is to search the woods, or, as it is called in this country, the bush, 
to find labour for the whole. Accordingly, about the beginning of 
August, the huntsn^n is despatched on hfs important mission, and if 
his owner be employed on his own ground, that is seldom a work of 
much delay or difficulty. He cuts his way through the thickest of the 
woods to some cleVated situation, and climbs tho tallest trees he finds, 
from which he minutely surveys the surrounding country. At this 
season the leaves of the mahogany tree are invariably of a yellow red- 
dish hue, and an eye accustomed to this kind of exercise can, at a 
great distance, discern the places where the wood is most abundant. 
He now descends, and to such places his steps are directed, and, with- 
out compass, or other guide than what observation has imprinted on 
his recollection, he never fails to reach the exact spot to which he 
dims. On some occasions no ordinary stratagem is necessary to be 
resorted to by the huntsman to prevent others from availing them- 
selves of the advantage of his discoveries ; for if his steps be traced 
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by thoHe who may be engaged in the same pursuit^ which is a very 
common thing, aJl his ingenuity must be exerted to beguile them from 
the true scent. In this, however, he is not always successful, being 
followed by those who are entirely aware of all the arts he may use, 
and whose eyes are so quick that the lightest turn of a leaf or the 
taintest impression of the foot is unerringly perceived — even the dried 
leaves which may be strewed upon the ground often help to conduct to 
the secret spot, — and it consequently happens that persons so engaged 
must frequently undergo the disappointment of finding an advantage 
they had promised to themselves seized on by others. The hidden 
treasure being, however, discovered, the next operation is the felling of 
a sufficient number of trees to employ the gang during the season. 
The mahogany tree is commonly cut about ten or twelve feet from the 
ground, a stage being erected for the axe-man employed in levelling 
it ; this, to an observer, would appear a labour of much danger, but an 
accident rarely happens to the people engaged in it. The trunk of the 
tree, from the dimensions of the wood it furnishes, is deemed the most . 
valuable; but for purposes of an ornamental kind, the limbs, or 
branches, are generally preferred, the grain of them being much closer 
and the veins more rich and variegated. 

A sufficient number of trees being now felled to occupy the gang 
during the season, they commence cutting the roads, which may fairly 
be estimated at two-thirds of the labour and expense of mahogany 
cutting. Each mahogany work forms in itself a small* village on the 
bank of a river, — the choice of situation being always regulated by the 
proximity of such river to the mahogany intended as the object of ffiture 
operations. ^ 

In the airanging and appearance of the habitations much rural 
taste is often displayed, and it is highly gratifying to the curious to 
remark the different modes peculiar to the several nations or tribes of 
Africa, as also the improvement introduced bv ^European experience in 
the construction of the houses, among which me proprietor's residence, 
with storehouses, cattle-sheds, &c., invariably form a conspicuous 
figure — those of the different labourers being usually of more humble 
appearance, but all built of ^he same material, which the surrounding * 
country affords in abundance. W e have frequently seen houses of the 
kind completed in a single day, and with no other implement than the 
axe ; consequently every workman is capable of perlbrming the labour 
required to build his own dwelling. After completing this establish- 
ment, a main road is opened from it, in as near a direction as possible 
to the centre of the body of trees so felled, into which branch or wing 
roads are afterwards introduced. The ground through which the roads 
are to run being yet a mass of dense forest, both of high trees and 
underwood, they commence by clearing away the latter descrip- 
tion with cutlasses, which, although in appearance a slender instrument, 
yet from the dexterity with which it is used, answers the jpurposb 
admirably. This labour is usually performed by task-work,*^ of one 
hundred yards each man per day^ which expert workmen will complete 
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in six hours. The underwood being now removed, the larger trees are 
then cut down by the axe, as even with the ground as possible, the task 
being also at this work one hundred yards per day to each labourer, 
although this is more difficult and laborious, from the number of hard 
woods growing here, which, on failure of the axe, are removed by the 
application of fire. The trunks of these trees, although many of them 
valuable for different purposes, such as bullet-tree, iron wood, redwood, 
sapodilla, &c., are thrown away as useless, unless they happen to be 
adjacent to some creek or small river which may intersect the road ; in 
that case they are applied to the constructing of bridges across the same, 
which are frequently of considerable size, and require great labour to 
make them of sufficient strength to bear such immense loads as are 
brought over them. The quantity and distance of road to be cut each 
season depend on the situation of the body of mahogany trees, w'hich, 
if much Aspersed or scattered, will increase the labour and extent of 
road-cutting ; and it not unfrequently occurs, that miles of road, and 
many bridges, are made to a single tree, and that may ultimately yield 
but one log. I'be roads being cleared of all the brushwood, still require 
the labour of hoes, pickaxes, and sledge-hammers, to level down the 
hillocks and to break the rocks, also such of the remaining stumps as 
might impede the wheels that are hereafter to pass over them. The 
roads being now in a state of readiness, which may generally be effected 
by the month of December, the cross-cutting, as it is technically called, 
commences ; tips is merely dividing crosswise, by means of the saws, 
each mahogany tree into logs, according to their length ; and it often 
occurs, that w'hile some are but long enough for one log, others, on the 
contrary, will admit of four or five being cut from the same trunk or stem, 
the clnef guide for dividing the trees into logs being to equalise the 
loads the cattle have to draw, and prevent their being ovei burthened ; 
consequently, as the trees increase in thickness, so the logs are reduced 
in length. This, however, does not altogether obviate the irregularity of 
the loads, and a supply oxen is constantly kept in readiness to add 
to the usual number, according to the weight of the log ; this becomes 
unavoidable, owing to the very great difference of size of the mahogany 
^trees, the logs taken from one tree being abq^t 300 feet, while those from 
the next may be as many thousands ; but the largest log ever cut in Hon- 
duras was of the following dimensions : — ^length, 17 feet ; breadth, 57 
inches ; depth, 64^inches ; measuring 5,168 superficial feet, or 15 tons 
weight. For bringing to view this extraordinary specimen of the pro- 
duction of nature, we ard indebted to the persevering exertion and 
ingenuity of Charles Craig, Esq. an eminent and experienced mahogany 
cutter. 

Tlie sawing being now completed, the logs are separated one from the 
other, and placed in whatever position will admit of the largest square 
being formed, according to the shape which the end of each log presents, 
and is then reduced, by means of the axe, from the round or natural form, 
into the ^square: although some of the smaller logs arc ])rought out in 
the round, yet, with the larger description, the making them square is 
essential, not only to lessen their weight, but also to prevent their rolling 
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bn the truck or carriage. , Wc now reach the month of March, when all 
the preparation before described is, or ought to be, completed — when 
the dry season, or time of drawing down the ib^gs from the place of their 
growth, commences ; which process can only be carried on in the months 
of April and May, the ground being all the rest of the year too soft to 
jidinit of a heavily-laden truck passing over it without sinking ; and 
although the rains usually terminate about February, yet, from the 
ground being so soaked with rain, the roads are seldom firm enough for 
use till the first of April. The mahogany cutter's harvest may be at 
this time said to commence, as the result of his season’s work depends 
upon a continuance of the dry weather, for a single shower of rain would 
materially injure his roads. It is, therefore, necessary that not a mo- 
ment should be lost in drawing out the wood to the river. The number 
of trucks worked is proportioned to the Strength of the gang, and the 
distance generally from six to ten miles. We will, for example, take a 
gfing of forty men, capable of working six trucks, each of which requires 
seven pair of oxen and two drivers, sixteen to cut food for the cattle, 
and twelve to load or put the logs on the carriages ; which latter usually 
take up a temporary residence somewhere near the main body of the 
wood, it being too far to go and return each day to the river-side, or 
chief establishment. From the intense heat of the sun, the cattle would 
be unable to work during its influence ; consequently they are obliged 
to use the night-time in lieu of the day, the sultry effects of which it 
becomes requisite to avoid. The loftlcrs, as before mentioned, being 
now at their station in the forest, the trucks set off from the barquadier 
about 6 o’clock in the evening, and arrive at their different places of 
loading about 11 or 12 o’clock at night. The loaders, being at this 
time asleep^ are warned of the approach of the trucks by the cilTcking 
of the whips carried by the cattle-drivers, which are heard at a consider- 
able distance; they arise and commence placing the logs upon the trucks, 
which is done by means of a temporary platform laid from the edge of 
the truck to a sufficient distance upon the gtbtind, so as to make an 
inclined plane, upon whichthe log js gradually pushed up from each end 
alternately. Ilaving completed their work of loading all the trucks, 
which may be done in three, hours, they again retire to rest till about 
9 o’clock next morning. The drivers now set out on their return, 
hut their process is considerably retarded by the lading ; and although 
well provided with torchlight, they are frequently impeded by small 
stumps that remain in the road, and which would be easily avoided in 
daylight ; they, however, are in general all out at the river-side by 1 1 
^clock next morning, when, after throwing the logs into the river- 
having previously marked them on each en 1 with the owner’s initials — 
the cattle are fed, — the drivers breakfast and retire to rest until about 
sunset, when they feed the cattle a second time, and yoke in again. 

Thus goes on the routine of trucking during the season, the loaders 
being employed in the interim preparing the logs for the return of thp 
trucks. ^ 

Nothing can present a more extraordinary appearance than this pro- 
cess of trucking, or drawing down the mahogany to the river. The six 
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trucks will occupy an extent of road of a quarter of a mile ; the great 
number of oxen— the drivers half naked (clothes being inconvenient 
from the heat of the we^er and clouds of dust) and each bearing a 
torchlight — the wildness of the forest scenery — the rattling of chains — 
the sound of the wliip echoing through the woods — then all this activity 
and exertion so ill corresponding with the silent hour of midnight, makes 
it wear more the appearance of some theatrical exhibition, than what it 
really is, the pursuit of industry which has fallen to the lot of the Hon- 
duras woodcutter. 

About the end of May the periodical rains again commence. The 
torrents of water discharged from the clouds are so great as to render the 
roads impassable in the course of a few hours, when all trucking ceases 
— the cattle are turned into the pasture — and the trucks, gear, tools, 
&c., are housed. 

The rain now pours down incessantly till about the middle of June, 
when the rivers swell to an immense height ; the logs then float down a 
distance of 200 miles, being followed by the gang in pitpans (a kind of 
flat-bottomed canoe) to disengage them from the branches of the over- 
hanging trees, until they are stopped by a boom placed in some situa- 
tion convenient to the mouth of the river. Each gang then separates 
its own cutting, by the marks on the ends of the logs, and forms them 
into large rafts, in which state they are brought down to the wharves ol’ 
the proprietors, where they are taken o^t of the wAter and undergo a 
second process of the axe to malib the surface smooth ; the ends, which 
frequently get split and rent, by being dashed against rocks in the river 
by the force of the current, are also sawed off, when they are ready for 
shipping. 

Thw average expense of mahogany cutting is usually estimated at 
£100 Honduras currency, or about ^£.70 sterling, each lllbourer, per 
annum, independent of the capital sunk in the purchase of the works, 
cattle, trucks, gear, craft, tools, 8cc, 
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“In the city of « Montrose, Wisconsin Territory, the only daughter of an 
Indian woniam of the Sac tribe, died of lingering consumption at the age of 
eighteen. A few of her own race, and a few pale &ceB, were at the grave ; but 
none wept, save the poor mother.’* 


A voice among the prairies— 

A cry of woman's woe, 

Tliat wiiigeth with the autumn blast, 
All fitfully and low; 

It is a mother's wailiAg— 

Hath earth another tone, 

Like that with which a mother mourns 
Her lost — ^lier only one t 
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Pale faces gather round her : 

They mark tlm storm swell high 
That rends and wrecks the tossing soul. 

But their cold blue eves are dry. 

Pale faces gazed upon her, 

As the wild winds caught her moan, — 

But she was an Indian mother, ‘ 

So she wept her tedrs alone. 

Long o’er that wasted idol 
She watch’d, and toil’d, and pray’d. 

Though every dreary dawn reveal’d 
Some ravage Death had made 
Till the fieshless sinews started. 

And Hope no opiate gave, 

And hoarse and hollow grew her voice. — 

An echo from the grave. 

She was a gentle creature. 

Of raven eyes and tre^s, 

And dove-like were the tones that breathed 
Her bosom’s tenderness,— 

Save when some ouick emotion 
The warm blooa strongly sent 
To revel in her olive cheek. 

So richly eloquent. 

I said. Consumption smote her, 

Aidd the healer’s art was vain, — 

But she was an Indian maiden, , 

So none deplored her pain : — 

None, save that widow’d mother. 

Who by her open tomb 
Is writhing, like the smitten wretch 
Whom judgment marks for doom. 

Alas ! that lonelv cabin, 

That bed beside the wall, ^ 

That seat beneath the mantling vine. 

They're lone' and empty all. " 

What hand shall pluck the tall green corn, 
That ripeiieth on the plain. 

Since she for whom the board was spread 
Must ne’er return again? 

Rest, rest, thou Indian maiden. 

Nor let thy murmuring shade 
Grieve that those pale-brow’d ones with sgom 
Thy burial rite survey’d- 
There’s many a king, whose fUneral 
A black-robed realm shall see, 

For whom no tear of grief is shed — 

Like that which falls for thee. 

Yea, rest thee, forest maiden. 

Beneath thy native tree — 

The proud may boast their little day. 

Then sink to dust like thee ; 

But there’s many a one, whose fiineral 
With nodding plumes itiay be. 

Whom nature ndr affection mourn 
As here they mourn Tor thee. 


S. 
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No. IV.— MELBOUilN^tf'AND NEW TOWN, PQRT PHILLIP. 

Reader, if you are a Resident in the Old World, I am about to take a 
liberty. I will, in imagbiatibn, transport you over the dreary and 
interminable seas which Separate you from the New World — the gay 
and bright regions of unending sunshine in Australia. 

You will, ther^orc, suppose yourself to he standing with your* 
cicerone upon a rising ground close to the alrcady-important town of 
Melbourne. This is (designated by the inhabitants “ The Flagstaff’;” 
the Signal Station being within a few paces of where you stand. 

The prospect which meets your gaze in every direction is as beautiful 
and diversified as the most passionate lov0r of fine scenery could desire 
to look upon. The first object which will most likely command your 
admiration is th^ Bay ; the clear shining waters of which spread out to 
a great distance : it is more than a mile from where you stand, but from 
the commanding situation, which lessens the distaiOe to the eye, its 
dancing waves appear to roll to your feet. The Bay forms an inlet, or 
smaller ba^, known as Hobson s Bay, upon the opposite side of which 
stands Williamstown, its white cottages glittering in the bright sunshine. 
This is a rising township, being upon the water’s edge, and near 
whereMhe vessels anchor, it is much resorted to by mariners; its ap- 
pearance from this is very picturesque, as it seems, from Kie shape of 
the bay, to stand upon a narrow strip of land or promclhtory jutting 
out into tlie water. 

The Bay of Port Phillip is one of the noblest that the sailor in his 
wanderings among strange lands irisits ; but, unfortunately, the entrance 
is hazardous to a stranger, on accouhj^ of not being of sufficient breadtli 
to navigate a vessel wit|i., confidence, and of the currents, which at 
times ffow through it with such frightful Violence as to cause the water 
to boil and hiss. There is, moreover, „a^^gerous reef which spreads 
some distance out, from one of the he^jl^f and to touch which would 
be certain destruction ; the mariner, however, need be under no alarm 
for the safety of his vessel, as .there are experienced pilots whb will tak^ 
him through this wild pla(^. But many strange captains of vessels 
were all but frightened out of their senses, when they found themselves 
unwittingly in this cauldron two frowning rocks ; and little 

ceremony was used with the% ^ssels if they attempted to enter with a 
foul tide and a light wind* ^^^^y ^^uld go '^to the right about,” 

and be whirled out to the open sea totally helpless, and glad, no doubt, 

{o have, escaped. Even when the heads” are weathered in safety,* the 
dangers are far from being over: on the contrary, they seem to threaten. 
There is a long intricate passage, known as the Narrows, where the 
mariner has to thread his way between two sand-banks, through a most 
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tortuous channel, where the water shoals in many places so quick upon 
him as to make it nearly impossible to get forward without a piMt, 
unless by mere good luck, as the vessel is a-groUnd before the sailors 
are aware of their danger. All these difficulties, however, are now 
obviated by the establishment of pilots, and the seaman may enter 
with as much case as he would into any port in the world. 

When the Narrows are passed, all danger is at an end. The bay now 
opens up, and the mariner is astonished find himself in a waste of 
waters as complete and unbroken as if he were at sea ; mile upon mile 
is passed, and he begins to think there is some mistake, and that he is 
scanning o’er his favourite ocean, — or perhaps the wind is foul, and he is 
knocking about indignant to be baffled in an inland sheet of water ; at 
last he comes upon Hobson’s Bay, after he began to despair of reach- 
ing it. 

When the eye becomes fatigued tidth gazing upon the waters of the 
hay, you have but to turn yotir attention to the changing landscape. 
Rather more to the left is the town, spreading far and wide. There is 
nothing about its appearan^ calculated to excite much interest ; it is 
more than a mile in length, and composed of plain and rather -inelegant 
buildings of brick ; but, when you reflect upon its almost magical rise, 
and that of the vast assemblage of human beings, there was seven years 
ago perhaps not one of them who had even heard of the place, you 
will bestow upon It a look of considerable curiosity. From nearly 
every quarter of the world have these men congregated, froift East and 
West, and North and South ; they came to seek their fortuflffe, or per- 
haps to escape the dread of starvation at home. They are now amal- 
gamated into one community— each member chasing fortune as eagerly, 
or as anxious in the pursuit of his^own particular avocation, as^f he 
\fSLd been bT)|rn and reared in the place. Do mankind then so soon 
rend in sunder the tie's of home, of country, of kindred ? The heart 
is a strange study, and it is utterly impossible for man to And out its 
workings ; for although every remembrance seems to have faded, we 
know not of the quick sigh and sudden tear, when any sudden event 
brings to nirind other times, and^acenes in which the actors were far 
different. And however fruitful and beautiful this adopted land, and 
however kind the friends h9 may have made— nay, however much he 
may have bettered his fortunes, by the change, the emigrant or exile is 
at tjmes made to, feel a void and depressing languor a{ the heart. There 
hangs a fascinating mist over the home and friends of early years— 
each made warm by absence, all the wiles of the world cannot dissipate, 
and which even M love of money,” that “ root of all evil,” is not able to 
dispel. 

" To the left of the town, but so clois that it all but forms a part of 
it, is Batman's I^ill, a spot of singular beauty. It is a small green 
hill of conical shape, and the object which generally strikes the eye of a 
stranger when entering the town. The river Yarra washes its base on 
one side, as it sweeps onward towards the bay. IChe ascent is rathdk: 
|irecipitous on the side which is towards the river ; but opposite (o where 
we stand it falls gradually away by a gentle slope, until it reache(|>the 
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open plain beyond. The spot has a verdant look — the grass delicate 
and green — clumps of trees of “ fairest spread here and there in 

wild and irregular beauty. How inviting it looks from where we stand ! 
and many an English Peer would give a third of his princely fortune 
for tljgt spot to adorn his park. It is, in a word, a pure gem of nature, 
which gold could not buy, nor art imitate. • 

A little farther on is the commencement of a long strip of wet land, 
which beginning at the bank of the river, runs parallel with Batman's 
Hill, and extends far beyond where we are standing. This extensive 
swamp would deteriorate very much from the perfect beauty of the 
landscape, were it riot that the swamp is nearly always covered with 
water, which gives it all the appearance of a fine lake. The sun sets 
behind this sheet of water, and, as he radiates in parting splendour 
from behind that cloudy film, casts a purple canopy upon the water, so 
tenderly beautiful as to subdue the most worldly heart. 

** Oh ! to see it at sunset, when warm o’er the lake 
His splendour at parting a summer eve throws; 

Like a bride full of blushes, when she lingers to take 
One last look of her mirror at night ere she goes !” 

^ Beyond the swamp, the Willoughby Plains commence. These exten- 
sive plains are somewhat similar to Batman’s Hill, having a sprinkling 
of trees scattered here and there, in groups, after the manner of a gen- 
tleman’s park in England. The country, however, is irregular, pre- 
senting at times a long succession of green mounds : these will again 
disappear, and the country change its aspect. Instead of the mounds, the 
eye now rests upon extensive undulating flats, but with less timber. 
Beyond the Willoughby, but far, far away, so as at times to be indis- 
tinct'^se a lofty range of mountains, which beginning near Geelong, a 
township upon the bay, run hundreds of miles into the interior of the 
country. • 

The view on the other side of the town of Melbourne is also bounded 
by a lofty range, known as the Western Port Range, which stretches 
from the sea-side far inland until it closes upon another range', known 
as the Plenty Range. The lately-discovered District of Gipps’ Land lies 
beyond tbe^ Western Port Range ; but it is next to impossible to pene- 
trate into it from Port Phillip, as the range to be traversed is a dense 
forest of stringy bark and brushwood. The country between us and 
Western Port is (uie immense forest, the monotony of which, however, 
is broken by a succession of hill and valley at regular intervals. When 
the sky is cloudless, and the sun high and bright, these hills and valleys 
look of a swarthy hue, as the wavy ranges darken under the influence 
of the sun. This sight brings to remembrance the sylvan dales of 
merry Sherwood, the retreat of the famous Robin Hood, so celebrated 
in stories of the olden time. 

On this side, and within half a mile of where we stand, although 
concealed by the forest, lies the township of Collingwood, which has 
sprung.up of late years, and contains about four hundred inhabitants. 
Further on, upon the banks of the Yarra, is the township of Clifton. 
For many miles the Yarra is lined with villas and gentlemen's parks : 
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it is a wildly beautiful stream, fringed with the yarra and mimo$a trees; 
the last boars a small yellow flower, and overhangs the banks of the 
river for miles. These two townships have been built upon land sold 
by Government as suburban allotments, and many of the merchants 
reside in them, as the air is considered more healthy than in tjie #ery 
town. 

Behind you is the unbroken forest, in all its natural solitude, which 
bounds the view in this direction to a quarter of a mile. The sun 
rises from amongst those lofty forest arches, and the early-riser may see 
him ascend in all his bright and untarnished glory, [its coming is 
presaged by an unusual lightness in the clouds, ** between tlie heavens 
and the earth,” in the quarter from which he will appear ; then a faint 
glimmer begins to creep along ; and, lastly, a full sight of the lustrous 
orb is obtained, as he coyly presents himself to view — like a pure virgin, 
almost afraid to unfold her charms to the world. 

We shall not dwell longer upon the scene, grand and magnificent 
although it be. It may justly be named the scenery of nature, being 
replete with all the wild and imposing beauties which impress the 
genuine lover of nature with such pure delight. The exile, however, 
while he admits its peculiar and surpassing beauty, is apt to quarrel 
with it for its solitude. He remembers his own land, where every nook 
teems with gay cottages, whose oflPspring bounded along in all the glee 
of youth, and who, go where he would, welcomed him with kindness ; 
while here and there stood the comfortable farmhouse, and, perhaps, 
the castellated tower of some ancient baron, whose ancestors had taken 
no mean part in the Crusades, or in the civil wars of the olden times. 
And here, in this strange land, he may walk from sunrise to sunset and 
be alone wit^ nature, and, save the lone cry of some wattle bird, dr the 
croaking of the frogs and the chirping of the locusts, all else be still as 
the grave. 

There is one spot which I have not mentioned, but which it is not 
my intention to pass over without giving it some notice. This is the 
burying-ground, which lies a short distance from where we stand. 
With the reader's permission, I will continue his cicerone, while we 
enter and have a look at the gloomy habitations of the dead. 

The Melbourne burying-ground is of considerable extent, and enclosed 
with a high paling, which being painted of a black colour, helps to 
ina*ease the melancholy and desolation of heart felt upon entering the 
resting-place of all that remains of so many of our brethren of mortality. 
Had the author of “ Chapters on Churchyards ” had it in his power 
to have viewed this spot before that talented work was given to the 
world, he would have added one more chapter to the book, of no 
ordinary interest. This burying-ground is of quite a different cha- 
racter from what an Englishman is familiar with in his own country, 
and partakes of the newness of everything around. It is at some 
distance from the town, and laid out in the midst of the primeval forest^ 
Many trees still stand within its precincts, while others, which have 
been felled by some rude hand, lie mouldering on the ground, a 
^ spectacle nearly as melancholy as the graves over which they rest. * 
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The tawn has been only a few years in existence, and yet the graves 
are numerous. The space enclosed may be ten or fifteen acres, and 
already a full third appears to be filled with graves. It is impossible 
not to feel sorry for the untoward fate of many who have laid their 
bon# ii^ this wild spot— many of them cut down in the heyday of 
youth, far from fatherland, from friends, and from home. Yet — • 

“ After life's fitful fever, they sleep well 

and I would rather be laid here, with the free sky above and the open 
forest around, thaCn be borne in empty pomp and enclosed in the gloomy 
vault of some ancient cathedral. 

We enter by the principal entrance, which is opposite the town. 
There are few stones or monuments ; and, in general, the grave is 
fenced with a neat wooden palisade, at one end of which is a slab of 
the same material, on which is inscribed a short notice of the name and 
age of the departed. One of the first w'hich strikes the beholder is a 
plain marble stone, which stands between two of these enclosures, and 
which bears the following short inscription : — 

In memory of 

AURTHUR KEMMIS. 

Died 8th Feb., 1842, 

Aged 35. 

The stranger would pass on, without bestowing any marked attention 
upon those simple lines : far otherwise, however, the conduct of the 
older settler in the land. They convey more to his heart than the 
most grandiloquent display of language. They speak of one who was 
beloyed for his simple worth — a highly-respectable merchant, and a 
magistrate of the territory. He was, moreover, a man ,of strict in- 
tegrity, who gave willingly, and who was a favourite with all for his 
unaffected manners and the urbanity of his deportment. Many a tear 
will fall over his grave from eyes that seldom weep, for all classes re- 
garded his early fate as a public calamity ; and his memory will long 
dwell in their hearts, and be blessed. — Rather higher, and a short 
distance from the last- mentioned grave, is the spot where rests one who 
was the spouse of a respectable citizen, likewise a merchant. There 
are many who will remember this lady, and bestow a tear upon her 
untimely fate, for she was beloved by all for her kind and gentle dis- 
position, and her many accomplishments. Well, peace be to her 
memory ! Those who knew her intimately, will not soon forget her. 

And here I cannot help remarking, that many of the inscriptions in 
this burying-ground tell of early deaths. The place appears to have 
been unfortunate to the young ; and many a youthlul mother and wife, 
just entering upon the sacred tics, and many a promising and bloom- 
ing son and daughter, have been swept from the face of the earth, leaving 
it worse than a desert to many. It is as if a man cunning in woodcraft 
ahould go into our forest, and with rathless hand cut down the lovely 
trees, and leave only a waste, made more desolate by the ugly, jagged, 
and gnarled gum trees which he has allowed to remain to mock the 
lover of nature. 
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In the months of December and January, the climate of Melbourne 
is far from healthy ; and many strangers of a delicate frame of body 
fall victims to a low continued fever> which is apt, in an especial man- 
ner, to attack them if but lately arrived in the Colony. It is hence a 
bad time to come, and emigrants should so order it as to arrive ^out 
the month of April, when the weather has become cold. They' can, by 
doing so, have all their plans formed and be settled in the place before the 
warm season and the hot weather set in, and become in a measure habitu- 
ated to the climate. More depends upon this than one unacquainted with 
the subject would suppose; and although it has often happened that a 
whole ship-load of emigrants arriving in the warm weather have been 
seized with disease, it has rarely been the case that any inconvenience 
has .been occasioned to one of their number when they came into port 
while the weather was cold. 

Many a case of real and heart-rending misery have I witnessed 
amongst these poor emigrants. I am more prone to dwell upon what is 
gloomy and sombre in the world, than to look upon the sunny side. 
Being unfortunately of rather a melancholy temperament, I love to 
dream away the short span of existence amidst churchyards, or anything 
which excites the same gloomy feelings, rather than to mingle with the 
world. I have long since lost all relish for much communion with those 
engaged in the race of fashion, and have little interest in their bickerings 
and jealousies : — 1 would, in a word, at any time prefer the house of 
mourning to the house of mirth. 

At the time when the emigrants arrived with such rapidity, that great 
as the demand for labour in Australia is, it was impossible to find them 
employment, many of them lived in tents. I had many walks among 
these poor creatures, and it was heart-rending to hear their complaints. 
Because sitilations could not at once be procured for them all, they 
considered they had been deceived and entrapped; and they declaimed 
against those who had thus basely acted towards them, with no ordinary 
virulence. 

I one day met an acquaintance, a surgeon, who had been attending pro- 
fessionally on some of the emigrants. As he was a person of no ordinary 
intelligence, 1 had great pleasure in his society, and was glad to meet 
him upon all occasions, lie informed me of a case which had come 
under his notice, the recital of which awakened my sympathies in no 
Oldinary degree. It was that of a young woman of good, or rather a 
respectable family^ who had quitted her friends in some sudden pet, 
and come to the Colony as an emigrant. She was dying. 1 entered 
the tent with my friend in silence, and saw her stretched upon a misera- 
ble bed, heribountenance flushed with fever, and talking in the most 
incoherent manner. I listened for a few minutes ; every word revealed 
a world of woe, and spoke of the heart-sickness experienced by the 
home-sick exile. During the short time 1 stood by, she recovered a 
little, and glanced upwards, with a look of peculiar keenness, which is 
far from singular in high fever, as any who have witnessed the struggle! 
of the sick and dying can bear testimony to, and likewise the* almost 
marvellous celerity with which they will recover sense and recollection. 
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The poor girl gave one moan, and I heard her say, Australia ! ah, it 
has been a dear Australia to me!*' Her grave is in a sweet nook to 
the left, sheltered by a yellow gourd. 

** Leaves have their time to fall, 

• And dowers to wither at the West wind's breath, 

And stars to set — ^biit all, • 

Thou hast all seasons for thy time, O Death ! " 

How vividly do these beautiful lines of Mrs. Hemans start across 
the mind at observing that long line of humble graves, of different siaea 
and shapes. Many, if not all, contain the bodies of good Catholics, as 
is apparent by the simple cross, which, planted at the head of each 
grave by the friends of the deceased, in their eyes speaks more plainly 
of a good Christian, who depended upon that holy charm to guard* him 
from the evil spirits of the world beyond the grave, than would the most 
lengthy panegyric. In this the ignorant Catholics have better taste 
than the same class of Protestants ; and however much to be pitied for 
gross superstition, their simple faith in that symbol of their Saviour’s 
sufferings touches the heart, while the lofty strain in which many of the 
mementos over the graves of uneducated Protestants has something 
like the same disagreeable feeling upon the mind which ignorant pre- 
tension always gives birth to. « 

A short distance beyond, and w’e reach a line of graves enclosed in a 
superior manner, by which we are led to suppose, what is in fact the case, 
that those w^ho lie here are of a rank above any in this quarter of the 
burying-ground. Amongst these is one with a plain inscription, which 
reads thus : — 

Sacred to the Memory of 
CAPTAIN GEORGE STEPHENSON, 

Commander of the “ Georgina,” 

Who died on his passage to Calcutta, June 21, 1841, 

Aged 26. 

This inscription is perliaps calculated to give rise to even more me- 
lancholy feelings than any yet noticed, as nothing more keenly awakens 
those warm symp^jiihies which are coiled unseen about the human heart, 
than to hear of the muster of a vessel dying in a foreign port. The 
separation of a sailor from his vessel is, perhaps, only inferior to that 
of a husband from his wife ; and the ties which bind the captain to the 
ship under his command can only be broken on his part by death. It 
is thus, therefore, that searching the burying-ground of a foreign port, 
the inscription over the grave of the master of a vessel will seldom fail 
to start a tear, especially if he died in the prime of youth. 

In this case, I have often fancied I could unfold a hislffiry of the life 
of this young sailor, M'hich would be fraught with no ordinary interest. 
I have made many inquiries as to his personal appearance and manners, 
but have never, as yet, been fortunate enough to meet with one that 
knew him. That, however, is of little consequence, as I had already 
formed a mental idea of him ; a generous, warm-hearted sailor, of hand- 
some person and fascinating manners ; the hope of his aged mother, and 
the pride of his family circle. Possessed of a cultivated mind, and a 
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chaste and vedned taste, as well as of vast stores of information, ac- 
quired by reading when on his long voyages, — for young as he was, he 
had visited nearly every quarter of the globe, — he was a favourite, go 
where he would. The young adored him for his bright fancy and spark- 
ling wit, as well as for the information he was always willing to afford 
dof the sights he had witnessed in his various wanderings; and to a con- 
genial mind, he could throw a veil of romance over the gorgeous mag- 
nificence of the Oriental world, which made the young look upon him 
ag some bodily emanation of their own airy ** day-dreams,” while lie 
described the inhabitants of the chief towns of the Presidencies in 
British India, with the striking costume of each difierent race — Arme- 
nians, Parsees, natives of China and India, all mingling for purposes 
of ^raffle in the bazars, so famous for their gorgeous display and the 
costliness of their wares ; tlie pomp of the merchants and wealthy 
civilians — the splendour of their open palaces, where the light carol and 
bounding footsteps of the dancer arc heard in the clear cool evenings, 
which refresh the dwellers in those strange lands “ when day has 
wasted her sultry fires.” What young heart docs not love romance ? 
And he has been listened to with intense pleasure ; and many a brave 
youth, animated by his recitals, has wandered in quest of adventures into 
far lands — not a few also, like him, have long ere now laid their bones to 
rest in a distant laft ; and, perhaps|, their relations have not even the 
melancholy pleasure of knowing the name of the spot where they lie. 

But might there not be those who looked upon him with something 
more than admiration, and who would hear of his death with a sorrow 
beyond the common woe” which all who knew him would feel at his 
untoward fate ? Might he not have left a mother to mourn for his loss, 
who wound her every alfection about her first-born ? She had-^^xpe- 
rienced much of w oe, but love for her only child had been her antidote ; 
when the world spoke of him in terms of commendation, she felt the 
tear start from her aged eyelid, and a thrill of joy and gratitude pass 
across her tottering frame, which solaced her for all she bad suffered. 
Is it possible to conceive an anguish so poignant as that mother would 
feel, when a letter was put into her hands from a mercantile firm in 
the distant metropolis, informing her of her son’s death? The cold style 
of the letter increased her sorrow ; and it ended by informing her how 
her son’s account stood with the firm, and the balance then due to him. 

»This was the unkindcst cut of all ; it appeared as if she could think of 
paltry dross in the same breath with that of her departed child! 

Your money perish with you!” she exclaimed, as, heart-broken and 
overwearied, she laid her down to die. 

And might there not be yet another who would feel the dispensation 
as acutely as the aged and forlorn parent? Might there not be an 
amiable and accomplished girl who had been betrothed to the handsome 
sailor ? Perhaps, tired of wandering, he was to have wedded her on his 
return from this voyage ; and how bright the picture she had drawm of 
the felicity to be enjoyed by both in their new state ! In the privacy* of 
her chamber, she had sketched the sweet secluded cottage where they 
4should ** live on through all ills till death she had even settled the 
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faBhion of the windows, and the flower-garden where they would sit and 
dream away the time amidst books, and flowers, and music : unsophisti- 
cated and little acquainted with the world—of a quiet and rather melan- 
choly temperament, and an intensely imaginative mind — she had founded 
her every hope of happiness upon this event ; and whether in her 
airy day-dreams, or in the hardly more fanciful illusions which flitted 
around her couch at the hour of midnight, she had but one thought, 
one feeling — love for her sailor. When the intelligence reached her of his 
death, she would not for a length of time believe it. She thought 
impossible that the chalice could be so cruelly dashed from her lips. 
Should she never behold her loved one more, and were the sun-bright 
pictures she had painted unreal? The world was to her but a void. 
She threw aside the robes in which she meant to have decked hersel^n 
the morning of lier marriage, and donned in their stead the garments of 
woe ; then, withering beneath the calamity, “ she drooped and died.” 

And he who was so tenderly beloved had not one friend to attend 
him in the long hours of sickness and suffering, when the veins beat 
quick, and the heart throbs, and the body aches with fever. Yet he was 
not all alone; he had called upon those he loved, until in fancy he saw 
them near him ; and he blessed them as fervently, and received nearly 
as much consolation from their presence, as if they had been there 
bodily to minister to his dying wants. ® 

It is impossible not to feel a chill at the heart upon reading of bo 
many early deaths. In this burying-ground there cannot be less than 
a hundred inscriptions over the tombs of the departed, and they all 
speak of early deaths. How many a noble heart and superior mind 
may have once animated those lifeless forms ! The world was perhaps 
considered too small for these bold, adventurous spirits ; but here the 
last act of the tragedy ends. Many who rest here, perhaps, little ex- 
pected to die so far from home, and be buried in the Australian forest ; 
and that thought alone may have added to the bitterness of death. 
Some sudden whim, or a desire to see the world, may have taken them 
from their fatherland, with the full hope, however, of returning in a 
few years, and to lie with their fathers in one of the ancient and hal- 
lowed burying-grounds of England: for few, very few, leave home with- 
out a full intention to return ; and his heart must be callous indeed, 
who, unless compelled by necessity, or to provide for a family, or some 
other very strong reason, could take his last look of his early home. 


New Town. 

CoLLiNGWooD is 0 new township a little to the left of Melbourne. Its 
original name was New Town, and it seldom receives any other name 
from the inhabitants of the vicinity to this day. Some years ago, how- 
ever, the Sydney Government created it into a separate township, and 
bestowed upon it the more sonorous name of Collingwood, by which 
name it< is recognised in print, although it is more than likely that it 
will retain its original name with the inhabitants of those parts.4 Every 
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great Australian city has its New Town^Sydney, Hobart Town, 
have their New Towns ; why not Melbourne ? 

The greatest astonishment of a stranger upon entering either Melbourne 
or Adelaide is, at the great extent of the area of the town, which in 
Adelaide is about fifty times the superficial extent of a European town 
gf the same population. The sages to whom the formation of the town 
was entrusted having, after lengthened calculations, settled the popu- 
lation of the town a century after to be something under the Londoif 
of the present day, and determined to embody their names in those of 
th# great thoroughfares of the future emporium and metropolis,— with 
this view each of the great men of those days had a large portion pf the 
town laid out into imaginary streets, terraces, and parades, and named 
aftcj himself, his lady, and children. This was one of the numberless 
absurdities connected with the formation of the town, and establishing 
the Colony. There cannot be a doubt but it has done a material injury 
to the trade of the town ; it has given it likewise, especially to the eye 
of a stranger, a want of unity and proportion, and betrays as much as a 
whole volume the insane expectations of the first colonists. The first 
colonists of the Port Phillip Territory were experienced in Colonial 
affairs, being chiefly from Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land ; some had 
great experience in laying out townships ; so being laid out with more 
regard to prudence alld coinitton sense, Melbourne does not now pre- 
sent the same diffuse appearance as Adelaide ; and so rapid has been 
the advance of the town, that where not a house was one or two years 
back, is now built into spacious streets. The principal streets for 
business — Collins, Elizabeth, Flinders, and Dourke Streets; and 
Flinders, Bourke, and Collins Lanes — are built in a style of uni- 
formity which would not disgrace a town in England. In Cwllins 
Street — the*llegent Street of Melbourne — on a fine day, when the 
beauty and fashion of the town are abroad, the beholder, delighted with 
the gaiety around him, might fancy he had got to England once again. 
The town straggles away to the East, and here the same uniformity of 
style is not in many iiislanccs observed ; small houses, inhabited by 
the lower orders of society, are, for the most part, U> be seen, with 
here and there a princely dwelling towering above the little cots about, 
TJiis part of the town, at the present day, all hut joins with the 
boundary of New Town, and there can he little doubt but in a short 
space of time they will run into each other. 

It is singular, but there is something about the loc^ity of New Town 
which exerts a powerful influence over me, and impresses me with an 
uncontrollable desire to go to sleep. It is, indeed, a relief to escape 
from the continued clamour and hustle of Melbourne, to the quiet inanity 
of New Town. Nothing is heard in the former but quarrels and dis- 
putes regarding mercantile transactions — sales of town lots, country 
sections and stock ; drays stuck fast in the mud, drivers swearing and 
fuming ; and, worse than all, the unceasing clang of the auctioneers’ 
bells, rung with a view to draw the attention of the casual passenger 
and the inhabitants of the neighbourhood to the sale proceeSirig, or 
about lAprocecd, inside the splendid mart, and to lay out their money 
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with the certainty of doubling it or trebling it in a week* To New 
Town is but a smart walk of five minutes, yet nothing can be more 
opposite and unlike than tlie two places. New Town is the dullest of 
dull places ; everything around wears a drowsy, sluggish appearance ; 
the inhabitants might be antediluvian, so different are they from their 
busy brethren of Melbourne : nothing is to be seen or heard ; not a sound- 
breaks the stillness of the sultry noon-day but the melancholy clurrup 
the locusts from the adjoining forest; even the children and dogs 
are subdued into silence ; and the latter, which constitute the nocturnal 
nuisance of the town of Melbourne, breaking the repose of the inbaljit- 
antSj^are never heard here. The tradesmen, as they ply their voca- 
tions in erecting a house or store, appear to have laid conversation 
aside upon entering New Town ; they work on in perfect silence, Jiike 
so many somnambulists ; the sound of their hammers falls heavily upon 
the ear, as something unreal, something altogether at variance wdth the 
spirit of the scene. — The most finished surveyor would be completely 
puzzled to define the style in which New Town is laid out. The 
stranger looks in vain for regular streets ; in many quarters all is con- 
fusion, fur each of the inhabitants has built exactly to suit himself, 
without any regard whatever for the comfort and convenience of his 
neiglibours. fciome portions of the town present to the eye nothing but 
bewildering confusion ; cottages of all sizes and shapes, set down with- 
out system or regularity. So far as we can judge from appearances, 
the sole aim of the builder, it would seem, was to make the experiment, 
ill how small a space he could manage to cram himself and family. 
Every new-comer appears to attempt to outvie his neighbour; some of 
them have waxed so beautifully less’* as to be only rather superior to 
a dog-kennel in England, and far inferior to the most miserable recep- 
tacle for pigs which is to be seen there. • 

New Town boasts of three hotels, one brewery, and stores w^ithout 
number: in fact, the latter appear cind disappear with extraordinary 
facility. Towards llie end of the town, the houses are of a rather better 
description ; there is some attempt at regularity in the formation of the 
streets, and the inhabitants seem a more respectable class. A great 
many of the houses, however, are empty, and this adds to the lonely 
■desolation of the place. Its deserted appearance contrasts strangely 
with its busy brother; New Town has a shabby air of gentility, as if 
business was out of the question. The contrast is yet more striking, 
from its near proximity to Melbourne, the busiest of busy towns. The 
tenants of the various messuages quit so suddenly, that if the landlord 
himself were on the premises, ten to one but the occupier and his furni- 
ture would have disappeared in the night, without bis being a whit the 
wiser. The truth is, the inhabitants of New Town do not burthen their 
establishments with many superfluities. The dwellers of even humble 
life in England would be surprised at how little furniture serves the 
turn of an Australian family. About tw'elve or one o’clock, the head of 
^be family opens the door with great caution, to observe if he is watched ; 
if no hflrnan being is nigh, he gives the orders to march ; in a few mo- 
iiients, if all keeps quiet, he issues from the door with a bundft of bed- 
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clothes, and various other articles, tied up in a rug, and strapped across 
his shoulders after a very ingenious iashion* After him comes the 
mistress, with the stretcher (the Australian apology for a bed), con- 
structed of a wooden frame, with canvass nailed across^ after the fashion 
and upon the principle of a camp-stool ; and from its folding and un- 
folding at pleasure it is very convenient, where space is of consequence. 
At the heels of the worthy couple trot one or two small ones, with a tea- 
kettle, gridiron^ and a few small articles of crockery-ware. This is an 
Australian establishment. When establishments are moving in this 
manner, the only danger is in the start; once fairly over the door, and 
they set the landlord at defiance. If he proceeds against them in a 
court of law, they have nothing : most of them are swells out of luck, 
broken-down families — such of every class as have come to want by 
extravagance — too lazy to work, too proud to beg, I have long since 
settled in iny mind, that it must be a losing game to hold house property 
in Colliiigwood — such as depend upon any income to be derived from 
that source will have a barren larder and empty pockets. 

I have often pitied the poor idiots who are foolish enough to open 
stores or shops : like the other establishments, they appear and dis- 
appear with wonderful facility ; their existence in the commercial world 
is very transient. The old colonists are too wide awake to attempt any- 
thing of the kind ; they know too well the state of the pockets of the 
inhabitants. A stranger is very apt to be deceived. He beholds a large, 
and, as be fancies, rising township, with only a few trumpery little 
shops ; he thinks, ** what a fine speculation to open a store, and cut all 
these little people out ! ” He does not take any advice, because he 
thinks if his intentions get abroad some person will forestall him. With 
a cunning worthy of a better cause, he sets about fitting up sTstore, 
and opens forthwith. The New Town coves, so soon as they have an 
inkling of his intentions, crowd around him with the most fawning 
civilities ; they inform him he is certain to have a good trade, and so he 
is. One informs him that such and such a person has lately come into 
the possession of a large sum of money and is very wealthy, although 
the very person may be notoriously an insolvent. Not to be outdone, 
the party so favourably mentioned gets into conversation with the 
would-be storekeeper about the very party who had spoken so favour- 
ably of him, and talks of the splendid sheep-station ne purchased the 
other day ; he is a wealthy man. Then says the storelj^eeper, “ Wealthy V* 
“ God bless you, he could buy all New Town.’* The storekeeper drinks 
in all this information with greedy ears. He thinks he is pumping the 
inhabitants, and finding out who ate safe and who are not. The store 
is opened ; the swells grow fat for the first quarter; before they might 
have been seen smoking an old black pipe, now nothing hut Havannahs 
will serve their turn. Large bills are run up, and much is said about 
payment at the end of the quarter; the storekeeper looks forward 
anxiously to that period, when he may receive his money and recruit 
his stock. The long looked-fur time comes at last ; his goods are 111 
sold on credit, and he goes round with his accounts. He makes liis 
first cAl, and is received with extreme politeness at the threshold. He 
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delivers his bill ; liis customer yawns, takes it between his finger and 
thumb, and stuifs it into his waistcoat pocket. The storekeeper in- 
quires when he may call again, and is informed he may call whenever 
he wants the money. He departs, but not before his customer has 
made many excuses for the dire necessity which compels him to depart 
without entering, but one of the family being ill, &c. &c. He call» 
again in a day or tw'o ; his customer saunters to the door as before. 
“ 1 must try and get money now to purchase more goods, and 1 hope 
you will allow me to have that little amount,” says the storekeeper. 
“ Well, I will see what 1 can do,” says the other, yawning and gaping 
vacantly to the sky, as if that would be a fit place to go and look for 
funds. The storekeeper calls and culls, until they begin to consider 
him a bore, and avoid him, or perhaps laugh at him. Enraged beyond 
measure, he goes and puts his claim into the hands of an attorney, 
where he learns, to his astonishment and mortification, the real charac- 
ter of his supposed good customers. He can get no money, for the 
best of all reasons— none of his wealthy customers could raise five 
shillings upon any emergency whatsoever. At last, when too late, he 
begins to see things in their true light ; he has been the good Samaritan 
— keeping the town in the necessaries of life for three months gratis — 
he is cleaned out, and, perhaps, under the necessity of shifting, like the 
others, for his living. The store is knocked up, and the inhabitants 
long for another new chum to afford them the necessary supplies on 
credit. 

The place boasts of one small inn, known as the New Town Royal 
Hotel. The Royal Hotel is a very small building, built of weather 
boards. It has a small neat parlour, with a little box as you enter, 
by way of bar, upon the shelves of which are deposited about a dozen 
bottles of bad wine ; there is, moreover, a cask of beer upon the tap, 
and the inhabitants -come here to partake of that refreshing beverage. 
They shuffle into tlic aforesaid little box, and, without exchanging a 
word, produce threepence, and lay it before the lace of the sleepy- 
lookiiig landlord, from whom they receive a glass of beer ; they then 
retire, as listless as if their minds were one complete inanity. It 
is the quietest and most retired place for an inn I have ever seen. 
The landlord ajjpears more than half asleep. The likeness of some 
great man above the door has a sleepy look ; the artist had been spell- 
bound at the time, and unconsciously painted the figure in a state of 
somnolency. — Many flash hotels have been started, but all have gone 
down, for the Royal is, and will jcontinuc to be, the favourite. Even 
with me, who am a temperance advocate, and have an antipathy to 
ardent spirits, it is a favourite, and I love to lounge inside, and shell out 
the copper coins to the grave, silent, and sleepy landlord. Many exe- 
cutions have been taken out against him, and his little stock has been 
two or three times sold. The creditors have long since found out that 
it is a losing game, as everything in the house does little more than 
half pay, the expenses of the law courts for issuing summonses. 

The next place worthy of notice is the New Town Brewery. This 
establishment is about ten feet by twelve. A number of small casks, set 
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ends up, contain the delio;litful beverage manufactured here in a state of 
preparation. Whether there be brewing coppers or not, 1 cannot say ; 

I never could see anything of the kind. Perhaps the New Town 
Brewery useth some household pot or pan, or other fitensil, for the 
purpose. 

• Sometimes a great man from Melbourne will take a house in New 
Town for change of air. If he be a quiet person, he may remain ; but 
if a gay, rollicking fellow, fond of pleasure and company, he very soon 
beats a quiet retreat: there is something in the loneliness of New Town 
which oppresses such worldlings, and this feeling they cannot overcome. 

The houses are built of various materials — brick, brick hogged, wea- 
ther board, broad paling, wattle and daub ; this last mode is the fa- 
vourite with the lower orders of Irish, being so much more easily 
erected than any of the others. The head of the family forms the frame 
of the house ; the good woman with her children go out into the forest 
and cut down a sufficient number of twigs of the wattle tree : these are 
entwined by a very simple process into a wall, which is plastered on 
both sides by a thick coating of clay and sand, and a very comfortable 
dwelling may he made in this manner. Broad paling is wood split up 
into thin hoards ; it is far from a had substitute for cut wood, and the 
newly-arrived emigrant is loath to believe the Colonist who informs 
him the wood is split. 1 could hardly say whether broad paling, wat- 
tle and daub, or slabs, he the most commonly seen in the dwellings of 
the poorer classes of Collingwood. 1 am rather of opinion that the 
broad paling preponderates. 

When I first came to Port Phillip, New Town was in the very hey- 
day of its fleeting popularity. Like my neighbours, I was to a certain 
degree bittqja by the mania for buying land, and having bought several 
acre allotments, I began to build a fine house. When finished, J could 
neither sell it nor let it, as the tide of public favour had now set to- 
wards Richmond. I was obliged, therefore, much against my inclina- 
tion at the time, to occupy it as a dwelling-house. As my daily avo- 
cations made it necessary for me to he in Melbourne by ten o^clock, I 
looked upon having to walk so far as one of the ills of life. I have long 
since become reconciled to the long walk, and have become so accus- 
tomed to the place, that 1 would not for any earthly consideration quit 
it, during the time I remain in the territory, I have my regular walks 
to and from town, and have so contrived it, that 1 tttke in all the lead- 
ing thoroughfares in my progress. I have in this manner a source of 
never-failing amusement in observiilg the various changes that take 
place, and in speculating on the causes of fiittings, and on the amount 
of 6ona income the landlord derives from such a house during a 
whole year. There is a cot tenanted by an ignorant labourer, who can 
neither write nor read ; separated by a thin partition merely, is a man 
in reduced circumstances, who has acted his part in the beau monde, 
figured in courts and camps, and sat down with kings and princes. 
Do not smile, good reader ; such as 1 have mentioned are to be^und in 
New Town. Some, with a greatness of soul, and a nobleness of mind, 
have set to work, and forgetting what they have been, earn their bread 
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])y the sweat of their brows. Others, alas ! idle away their time, and 
instead of earning an honest living, by the meanest subterfuges and 
scheming they manfigc to eke out a scanty living. I knew a family, at 
one time, rcsi^g in New Town, whose connexions at home were of 
the highest rank, only kept from starving by the charity of a very poor 
individual. 1 pity from my very heart many a high-souled person,* 
who having fled from want or the cold pity or charity of the world at 
home, arrives in the Colonies in dull times, and is obliged to fill a menial 
situation or starve. My heart has sorrowed for such persons, and been 
in great bitterness on their account : knowing the poignancy of their 
feelings, I have longed to clasp them with the arms of at least one friend 
in their misfortunes. None, however, may be ashamed to earn their 
bread in an honest, humble manner. Burns was bi 4 t a plain rustic — 
the man bre«aks through in nearly every page of his works — his genius 
was of nature, natural. He was a sturdy advocate for the poor, and 
by bringing their good qualities so prominently before the world, placed 
them upon a far more respectable footing than before. Burns effected 
the same wonderful change in the feelings of the lower classes of Scot- 
land which Cobbett effected in England : he rooted up the blind adora- 
tion which had been paid to rank and birth ; he changed the whole 
current of the feelings of the lower orders, and made honesty and worth 
to be respected by all. The brave and intelligent Scottish peasant has 
Burns, in a great measure, to thank for his mental independence. Of 
his private character we know little or nothing ; his public character is 
given in a few words — ^he was a man “ gold could not buy,” 

In the chances and changes of a Colonial life, they may yet reach an 
indep^endent and respectable station in life ; at any rate, they have that 
innate satisfaction which the knowledge of having acted honourably can 
only afford. They have lost all, but they have not lost self-respect. 


RELICS OF THE CHAllIB INDIANS IN THE ISLAND OF 
GRENADA. 

The curious Tourist will find an object well worth his loitering awhile to in- 
spect, just below the Sugar- works on Mount Rich Estate, in the parish of 
Saint Patrick. 

On a stone in th^ river are carved several hieroglypliical characters, the 
labour of the aboriginal inhabitants of this island. It is too well authenticated 
to admit of a doubt, that this nei^boiirhuod was their only retreat, before 
they were ultimately driven into iflb sea, over the bluff “Morne,” a little 
below the present town, which is thence called Sautcum,” in commemora- 
tion of the sad catastrophe! 

It is not known that anything else of the kind exists in the Colony, nor of 
any other relic of the Indians, excepting that there are to be found here and 
there, along the sea-coast, several heaps of shells : those arc generally con- 
tiguous to the best fishing stations. 

It is conjectured that the characters alluded to are emblematical of the final 
expulsion of the Indian tribe from these shores, and were intended to be the 
means of informing any one of their tribe who might perchance at a future 
period visit the spot. 

Grenada, Nov. 24, 1845. Antiquarian. 
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BY ROBERT CRICHTON IVYLLIE, ESQ. 

(Continued from vol. vi. p. 328.) 

^ A General Register Office. — An institution of this kind is much 
wanted for the preservation of all title-deeds and other records affecting 
the possessions of lands, houses, &c. During the brief existence of the 
British Commission^ an order was issued for the presentation of all titles 
and claims, disputes about which are a fertile source of complaint 
against this Government. 

Nothing will tend more to general improvement and enrichment of 
the country, than laws and regulations establishing such a certainty and 
fixity of tenure as(*will give the occupants confidence in their posses- 
sions. The system of short leases in all agricultural countries is found 
to be injurious both to the tenant and the landlord. The superiority 
of Scotch farming is chiefly to be attributed to the greater length of 
leases granted there, than in the sister kingdoms. In Ireland, the 
baneful effects of the tenant-aUwill system have been generally felt. 
With the view of introducing there a better order of things, a society 
has been formed in England, under the name of the “ Irish W'asto 
Land Improvement Society.** In the Report for 1843, the Chairman, 
Colonel Robinson, made the following remarks ; “ I feel assured that 
if the landlords will let fair reclaimable waste lands on moderate terms, 
and be content to receive an increase of rent at fixed periods, in pro- 
portion to the Society’s progress, the capital required to be invested by 
the Society would be small, with respect to the number of acres to be 
reclaimed ; and tenants being admitted at very low rates for the first*few 
years, to ristf progressively afterwards, would find it to their advantage 
to hold farms under the Society, and by the rapid increase in the extent 
and V- lue of their improvements and property, in combination with the 
more general improvements of the Society, become gradually and cer- 
tainly in a condition to pay with ease to themselves such rents for 
their lands as would insure a good return for the Society’s investment, 
and a desirable augmentation of income to the head landlord.” 

In illustration of the effect of such principles in improving the value 
of land, and increasing the property of its cultivators, the Chairman 
gave the example of the three following estates, viz. : ^ 


Name of Estate. 


em 

dlo 






a k. 


na; 

ert; 




•-H.O 






£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ballanakel, taken in. . . . 

1838 

200 

13 

19 

0 

„ im’proycd in 

1843 

1367 

334 

394 

137 

Glencaske, taken in ... • 

1838 

1274 

139 

197 

41 

,, improved in 

Kilkerrin, taken in .... 

1843 

2225 

558 

1267 

448 

1841 

137 

2400 

2200 

500 

„ improved in 

1843 

1440 

2904 

3160 

678 
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Notwithstanding the extreme density of the population, there is a 
vast quantity of waste land, both in Ireland and Scotland, susceptible 
of improvcni^ ; and Lord Worseley lately declared in the British Par- 
liament, that * the returns of the Tithe Commissioners, embracing only 
the lands where the tithes had been commuted, the waste lands in 
England amounted to C, 718, 523 acres; and in Wales, to 501,815 acresk 

Such, in the words of the Report, were the results of the principles of 
reciprocal co-operation and mutual benefit between landlord and tenant, 
upon which the reclamation and improvement of waste lands is con- 
ducted by the Society. 

But it may be said, Ireland is an old and densely-populated country, 
and the same principles that work so beneficially there would not be 
applicable to the Sandwich Islands, the circumstances of whose popula- 
tion are so different. 

To meet this objection, I give the following table, published by the 
Canada Company of London in 1842 : 

Abstract from the Statistical Returns of the County of Huron, October 31, 
1840 — the Settlement of which was commenced by the Canada Company 
in 1828. 


Township. 

§ 

1 

(S 

Families. 

No means. 

Families. 

Under£10. 

Families. 

Under£50. 

CJ 

S 

egg 

BJ 00 K 
(U — 

cu, o.a 

Present value 
of stock and 

impsoyement. 

Present value 
of stock and 
improvement. 




£ s. 

■ 

£ 

6. 

* 

£ 8. 

Williams, K. C. R. . . 

458 

59 

7325 10 

Bi 

, , 

, , 

24 

3393 0 

M‘Gillivray 

142 

21 

22.33 0 

H 

376 

15 

6 

1054 10 

North Easthope .... 

544 

27 

2676 10 

mi 

1515 

15 

37 

5454 5 

Downie 

241 

19 

2761 5 

Bi 

682 


8 

1257 0 

Ellice 

208 

9 

2242 15 

2 

258 


13 

2090 5 

Soudi Easthope 

38!) 

26 

3704 0 

5 

946 


24 

3996 15 

Colbome 

225 

33 

4462 0 

1 

74 


2 

242 0 

Gore of Downie .... 

153 

15 

870 5 

, , 

, , 

.. 

9 

480 0 

Uaborne 

138 

9 

1971 10 

2 

353 

fd 

12 

2232 15 

Logan 

9 

, , 

• ■ • • 

2 

67 

5 

. . 

. . . . 

Tuckersmith 

342 

30 

5046 0 

1 

180 

0 

15 

2159 0 

Hay •« .. .. 

60 

6 

649 5 

. . 

, , 

, , 

3 

517 5 

Stanley 

211 

36 

4438 15 

3 

277 

0 

16 

1910 0 

Biddufph 

420 

42 

^5255' 5 

13 

2466 

15 

29 

4020 0 

Hibbcrt 

39 

3 

W 260 10 


, , 


4 

388 10 

Hullett 

62 

11 

5512 0 


, , 


1 

80 10 

Fullarton 

46 

4 

343 15 

1 

135 

0* 

1 

198 0 

Bosanquet 

125 

21 

2391 0 






Goderich 

1148 

113 

15315 10 

17 

3141 

0 

m 

9548 0 

Stephen 

91 

7 

1576 15 

, , 

, , 

, . 

Mm 

1504 5 

Town of Goderich . . 

699 

, , 

18330 0 


, , 


H 

• • • • 

Williams, W. C.R... 

17 

• • 

• • . . 


, , 

, , 

H 

• • • • 

Mackillop 

143 

23 

3031 0 




Hi' 






Hi 


Totals 

5905 

614 

00486 10 

61 

10424 

0 

254 
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514 Families deHlituto of an 3 nncans on {^oiiig on 
land^ 3 ’et the present value of thoir stock 

and improvement is 

61 Families with means under £10 

254 Families with means under 


Value of stock and improvements made and 
possessed by individuals commencing with 
means varying from £50 upwards 

Total value of stock and improvements in the 
county of Huron, as per statement here- 
with 

Total population . . 5905 

Goderich, Upper Canada, 

18th Dec. 1840. Thomas Mlrccu Jones. 

Now what is the plan at present adopted by that wisely-directed Com- 
pany, to increase their own wealth, in compatibility with the greatest 
possible degree of encouragement to immigrants ? It is the following, 
and well deserves the consideration of the rulers of these islands : 

To old settlers^ emigrants^ and others^ desirous of purchasing lands 
in Canada West, — The Canada Company request particular attention 
to the various publications relative to their lands and settlements in 
that portion of Canada formerly called Upper Canada, in which they 
possess nearly two millions of acres, in the most advantageous situations, 
consisting of scattered Crown Reserves, in lots of from 100 to 200 acres 
each, of blocks varying from 1,000 to 1,200 acres, and of an exten- 
sive territory called the Huron Tract, containing upwards of 1,00(^,000 
of acres in flue block. I’he Crown Reserves are most advantageously 
situated, being distributed throughout nearly every township in the Pro- 
vince, most of them surrounded by old settlements and adjoining farms, 
long under cultivation, and are particularly suitable to those indivi- 
duals who may have friends in any particular township whom they may 
wish to settle near. Of those lots lists will be found posted up in 
various taverns, stores, and post-offices in the neighbourhood, and may 
be hud gratis on application at the Canada Company's office in Toronto. 
The blocks of land are peculiarly suitable to communities who may be 
desirous of settling near each other, as they can have land to any ex- 
tent, undivided by strangers ; and they are situated in the richest and 
most fertile portions of the Province, ^ing in the London and Western 
Districts. Of those blocks, the parti^ar attention of emigrants is di- 
rected to the Huron District, as it possesses advantages which render 
it particularly eligible to them, and in the compass of which a bad 
farm could scarcely be found. The inhabitants, amounting to about 
7,000, are, with trifling exceptions, all from Great Britain and Ireland ^ 
so that they would find themselves surrounded by people of habits and 
feelings similar to their own, who would welcome them as countrymen*. 
It has the advantage of excellent roads, and facilities of travelling to 
and from the older settlements of the Province, rarely to be met with. 

VOL. Vll. NO. 25. JANUARY, 1846. G 


£90,486 10 0 
10,423 0 0 
40|i26 0 0 

£141,436 10 0 


£100, P50 17 9 


£242,287 7 9 
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It is bounded for GO miles by Lake Huron ; and at the confluence of 
the river Maitland with the lake, is situated the principal or district 
town of Goderich, w’here there is an excellent liarbour. The popula- 
tion of this towti is about 800, but as the district gaol and court-house 
are now completed, and the county declared a separate district, a rapid 
increase in wealth and prosperity may be reasonably looked forward to- , 
It now contains several good stores or shops, mechanics, houses of re- 
ligious worship, resident clergymen and good schools, where the higher 
branches of the classics arc taught, as well as the ordinary branches of 
education. From Goderich, good roads traverse the country southerly 
and easterly ; the former to London, distance .59 miles ; the latter to- 
wards the head of Lake Ontario at Hamilton, distance lOO miles, on 
which are stage waggons running to Hamilton.. The Canada Company 
are now opening extensive lines of road through the finest portion of 
the Huron tract, eligibly situated in regard to the older settlements, and 
rommunieating with the planked roads now^ under construction by the 
Government to Port Burwell .'ind London. The prices of the Compa- 
ny's lands vary from 8s. to 1.5s. per acre. Some, from particular local 
advantages, arc charged from 16s. 3d. to 20s. ; but the average may be 
taken at 12s. Gd. per acre; payable by one-fifth cash, the balance in 
five annual instalments, with interest at G per cent. The Canada Com- 
pany are anxious to assist such respectable settlers as may be desirous 
of proceeding with their families to the Huron district, but who may 
not have the means of paying the usual cash and subsequent heavy in- 
stalments ; the Company will in consequence grant leases for twelve 
ffcars for their lands, upon the lowest rate of rent possible, (to relieve 
the settler from any immediate cash demands upon him, which he may 
not like to pay,) at ihc expiration of which lease, and the punctual 
])ayment of the very small annual rent, commencing one ycir from the 
date of lease, tlie settler will receive a deed for the freehold of the land 
he occupies, 'witlioiit further charge. Under these leases no money is 
required dowm. The rents payable aiiiiually uppoii one hundred acres 
arc tlicse : — 


1 st year from signing lease . . . 

...£2 

2nd 

3 

3rd 


4th 

6 

5th 

8 

Gth 

9 

7tli 

10 

81 h 

11 

9th 

12 

10 th 

13 10 

lull 

14 10 

12th 

IG 10 


For one hundred acres, or about 22s. per acre, 

upon a credit of 12 years, free of all interest .. .^110 


The settler leasing the lands may have a deed or freehold of the same, 
at any period, by paying tlie rents in advance, upon which he will be 
alUnved a liberal discount. One great inducement which the Huron 
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district holds out to settlers, is the manufacture of potash ; and for this 
purpose no land in the Province is better if so well adapted, as it is 
entirely timbered with the best kinds of hard wood. A considerable 
pot and pearl ashery has just boon established at Goderich, and new 
settlers may, therefore, have facilities for obtaining cash or store goods 
for black salts or potash. This advantage will be appreciated by all 
old settlors who understand the manufacture of those articles, and who 
have felt the inconvenience of being compelled to wait for a crop before 
they could obtain money or goods for their labour. The Huron dis- 
trict has been settled about twelve years, and during which period, 
although failures of crops have occurred in most other parts of the Pro- 
vince, scarcely even a partial failure has taken place in the Huron. 
The climate of the Huron is remarkably healthy — fever and ague being 
almost unknown, which is attributed to the numerous and excellent 
living springs abounding throughout the district ; it is the best watered 
portion of Western Canada. The centre of the Huron district is ninety 
miles south from the new government settlement in Owen’s Bay.” 

Under such a system it is not surprising that there had been an influx 
of 7,000 settlers from the United States. Frederick Widder, Esquire, 
the agent of the Company, so informed me, by letter, dated Toronto, 
5 September, 1842. 

But from that fact, it is not to he supposed that the United States 
are to be reproached with a backwardness to encourage immigration. 
The very reverse has been the policy of the wise statesmen who have 
governed that great and growing republic, ever since its independence ; 
and generally speaking, the tide of emigration has been from Canada to 
the United States, and not from the United States to Canada. Under 
ordinary circumstances, settlers do quite as well in the United States as 
they can do*in Canada or anywhere else ; but a tein])orary exception 
arose, under the derangement of the currency, and depreciation of all 
property, created by the policy of General Jackson, and it was mainly 
to that cause that Mr. Widder attributed the great emigration to Upper 
Canada. 

While in Illinois and Missouri, in 1842, I found many of the farmers, 
w^ho had beautiful and well-cultivated farms, complaining that they 
could find no adequate price for their produce, and that even the in- 
adequate price obtained was paid in bank paper, of a mere nominal 
value, and that if such a state of things continued they would move off 
to Upper Canada. * 

I have reason to believe that that state of things no longer exists in 
th(j Western States, or that it exists only in a very mitigated degree. 

It is only by the adoption of a liberal poliev, more or less resembling 
the above, that all the British Colonies have prospered so remarkably. 

I have already attempted to show this in former pages ; but as I consi- 
der it of importance, that this Government should adopt the only policy 
calculated to improve its agriculture and increase its population, I here 
add the following authentic tables relative to grants of land by the. 
British Crown, in North America, Australasia, and Africa. 

G 2 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


Colonies. 

Approximate state- 
ment of lands alien- 
ated previous to 1831. 

Quantity of land sold 
from 1831 to 1838 in- 
clusive. 

Total amount of pur- 
chase-money. 

Number of acres 
granted without sale. 

Total quantity of wild 
lands remaining un- 
granted. 


Acres, 

Acres. 

£ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Lower Canada. . . . 

iCTTiWr 

371,015 

67,233t 

422,184 

4,0.31,143 

Upper Canada .... 

11,000,000 

95,775 

32,976t 

1,932,419 

1,486,235 

Nova Scotia 


/ 116.824 

no returns § 

51,690 

(surveyed) 

Cape Breton .... 1 

i J y vlUUy U* it J 

1 37,903 

no returns II 

166,7a5 

6,510,159 

New Bninswick / 



140,03511 

133,;343 

13,982,250 

Prince Edward’s) 
Island * ) 


166 

731 

13,633 

2,000 

Newfoundland . . . « | 

not known 

1,633 

no returns 

8,474 

not known 

Total 

1 

32,957,200 

1,317,496 

240,975 




* 75 grants in one day. § Is. t5(l. to Is. 7^d. an acre, 

t 2s. 10.1d. to (is. 8^(1. an acre. || Is. H^d. to 2s. 9;]d, an acre. 

J (is. Id. to 9s. Hid. an acre. Is. 7d. to ds. an acre. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


Colonies. 


Lands alienated 
prior to 1831. 

Lands sold from 
1831 to 1838 in- 
clusive. 

Total amount of 
purchase-money. 

Number of acres 
granted 'without 
sale. 

Acres of wild land 
remaining un- 
granted. 

N ew South W ales . . 

1831 


no return 

£ 

2597 

258841 


>* M t|i * * 

1832 



12509 

15843 

within the boun- 

II II 11 * ■ 

1833 


39025 

24956 

14683 

daries marked 

II II II * ■ 

1834 


91399 

41844 

27861 

out for settle- 


1835 


271947 


5271 

ment. 

II It II ■* 

1836 


389546 

126458 

16132 


II II II • • 

1837 


37a376 

120427 



II If II • • 

1838 



118579 





3800000 

1489313 

528154 

408036 

18000000* 

Van Diemen's Land 


1500000 

239207 

104306 

354745 

12090476 

Western Australia.. 


none 



723692 

not known 

South Australia.. . . 

f 

none 

151611 

259197 

none 

do. 

Total .... 


5300000 

1802458 

893851 

1486473 

30090176 


The 1 8,090,000 acrej» were refuse lands, not worth anything scarcely. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 



f— 1 

s . 

rH 

li 

^ o 

n OO 

ctf O 

Total amount of pur- 
chase-money. 

Number of acres 
granted without sale. 

1831 

The quantity of 

£ 

928 

Acres. 

2,484,311 

1832 

land is seldom 

700 

2,003,702 

1833 

stated; it consists 

1,307 

1,477 

725,323 

1834 

mostly of old 

69,245 

1835 

farms, nr plots of 
ground for build- 

1,443 

1,075,133 

1836 

2,772 

2,173,505 

1837 

ing, in or near old 

7,851 

8,084,295 

1838 

settlements. 

0,107 

6,473,066 

Received on account of sales 
of land prior to 1831 

22,501 

2,890 

23,088,583* 

■ 

Total 

25,481 


Total quantity of wild land 



remaining ungrantecl, es- 
timated at 


34,000,000t 


• Thti grants made during the years 1831 to 1838 inclusive have been of 
lands long previously surveyed for the parties, but the titles to which, from 
various causes, could not be completed before. 

f Of the land remaining at the disposal of the Crown, much has been ap- 
plied for by private individuals, and the grants are in progress of completion ; 
but a great proportion is too rocky, mountainous, and sterile, to be fit for use ; 
and how much of it could be made available for agricultural or grazing pur- 
poses, can only be ascertained by general inspection. The want of water, in 
most parts of the Colony, renders it extremely probable that very little, not 
already applied for, is worth the expense of measurement. 

West India Colonies . — No returns for these have been yet published. 

Sierra Leone , — Amount of purchase-money for lands sold, £585. 

Mauriiim. — Purchase-money received, £13,617. Waste lands, not alien- 
ated, about 100,000 acres. 

Lands sold from 1831 to 1838, 20,159 acres. Money received, 
blended in the general accounts. Acres granted, without sale, 13,671. 


I have touched several times, in the course of my Notes, upon the 
subject, because 1 am deeply convinced that nothing will contribute so 
much to the greatness of the King, and the happiness of his subjects, as 
the establishment of wise laws relating to grants and leases of land. 

1 give the King and his Government full credit for the 5th, 6, 7 and 
14th sections of the law or statute of the 9tb November 1840 ; and the 
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sincerity of their good intentions for the welfare of the Hawaiian people, 
1 am far from doubting ; but I do think that the subject of the price 
and rent of lands, as it bears upon the industry, population, wealth and 
commerce of the country, deserves more consideration than appears 
hitherto to have been bestowed upon it. 

In pressing this consideration so earnestly and so frequently, T hafo 
no other object than the honour and welfare of his Majesty, of his Govern- 
ment and people ; and if all nations allow that the British system of 
colonisation is the best and most successful that has ever been tried, 
(and no better proof can be given tlian the stupendous growth of the 
United States on that foundation,) I may be permitted to think that a 
careful consideration of that system, in comparison with that heretofore 
or now existing in these islands, is pre-eminently worthy of the attention 
of the Hawaiian Legislature, at its next session. 

Commission for the Examination and Registration of Titles, — T believe 
I may state with confidence, that the Government has determined, soon 
after the arrival of their envoys from Europe, to name commissioners to 
examine and determine upon all questions of title, upon certain precise, 
definite and uniform rules, applicable to all claimants. This measure 
will do much credit to the Government ; it will set for ever at rest many 
complaints arising from a misconception of the nature and permanency 
of land-donations made by the chiefs, as a mark of personal esteem, or 
in payment of presents made or services rendered to them ; it w'ill fix 
property on a secure basis, facilitate advances of money to proprietors, 
encourage population and the improvement of land, and prevent future 
disputes about titles and their limits. 

Revision of the Laws affecting the Tenure of Lands^ ^c. — This, I un- 
derstand, is also to come before the next Legislature ; and! hope thelaw^ 
adviser of the crown, in his laudable endeavours to establish all the 
courts which the kingdom ought to possess for the regularity of its rela- 
tions with foreign nations, will find time to apply his mind to the 
improvement of those laws and courts which more immediately affect 
the vital inrerests of the King’s subjects, in tlieir relations to his 
Majesty, to the chiefs and landlords, and to one another. 

It appears to me that the poll-tax, the land-tax, and the labour-tax 
require to be modified and rendered more plain and intelligible to the 
natives, and that still greater exceptions should be made in favour of 
those who rear Irrge families, or introduce any new kind of industry or 
cultivation adapted to the soil of these islands. 

It has been the policy of all wise Governments, to promote the in- 
dustry, invention and commerce of their subjects, by bounties, patent- 
laws, or other privileges. The benefit of these has been extended to 
foreign inventors. This Government as yet docs not possess pecuniary 
resources sufficient to give large premia in money, hut the crown owns 
waste lands out of which to reward those foreigners who may apply their 
skill and capital to the introduction of new productions enriching the 
country generally and affording increased employment to its natives. 
It is not easy to conceive what practical objections would arise to grants 
of land carefully and judiciously made for that laudable object. On 
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the contrary, the great advantages of increased capital and labour must 
strike every one who compares the very limited population of these islands 
with the vast quantities of land susceptible of cultivation now lying 
waste. 

It cannot be (or if it be, it oiiglu not to be) the policy of this Goveni- 
•nient to discourage the introduction of foreign capital and foreign labour. 
Nothing is so much wanted in the islands, and if properly supplied, 
nothing will so much promote their prosperity. But considering their 
remote geographical situation, great inducements arc required to attract 
capital and labour hither, from those countries of more easy access, to 
which they have hitherto flown. 

Oath of Allegiance. — Of late a strong wish has been manifested to 
induce foreign residents to take the oath of allegiance to this Govern- 
ment ; and a scries of articles have appeared in “ The Polynesian'" 
subscribed by “ Ligameu” apparently intended to remove the scruples 
which many foreigners have to take that oath. As all foreigners owe 
subjection to the Government while they reside within its jurisdiction, I 
do not sec that the oath is objectionable upon that ground, nor w'ould 
I find fault with those who please to take it ; but I question whether as 
yet it would be wise in this Government to make the tenure ofofllce or 
place dependent upon the taking of such an oath. 

It would be tantamount to an exclusion of British subjects from all 
appointments of honour, trust, or jn-ofit under the crown — for, notwith- 
standing the arguments and illustrations of Ligamen, the most of tliem 
are of opinion that they cannot legally abjure their allegiance to their 
own sovereign. That the allegiance of the subject is perpetual and 
indissoluble, according to the English law, seems to have been admitted 
by the Honourable Daniel Webster in his letter to Lord AshburFon of 
the 8th of August 1842. And, if not admitted by him, there can be no 
doubt of Lord Ashburton’s belief that such is the law of Great Britain ; 
for in his reply he remarks ; “ 1 am well aware that the laws of our two 
countries maintain opposite principles respecting allegiance to the sove- 
reign. America receiving every year by thousands the emigrants of 
Europe, maintains the doctrine, suitable to her condition, of the right of 
transferring allegiance at will. The laws of Great Britain have main- 
tained from all time the opposite doctrine. The duties of allegiance arc 
held to be indefeasible ; and it is believed that tliis doctrine, under 
various modifleations, prevails in most if not all tht:; civilised States of 
Europe.” 

Nor is it for a moment to be supposed that a Britisli subject, under 
that honest conviction, refusing to take the oath of allegiance to king 
Karnchamcha III. would be less likely to serve Iiis Majesty faithfully, 
than any American, Frenchman, or other foreigner taking the oath, 
without the same prohibition by the laws of his own country. I’here 
could be no objection to an oath to serve his Majesty faithfully in the 
trust confided to him ; but to couple that oath with an abjuration of his 
native allegiance, for the reasons aforesaid, would place a British subject 
in a worse position than other foreigners, who by the laws of their own 
countries are permitted to make that abjuration. 
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In time of peace, the abjuration of foreign allegiance could be of no 
c(,nsequence to this Goveinment; and if a war should unfortunately 
arise between this kingdom and any foreign nation, this Government 
could always suspend the subjects of that nation from the employments 
they might hold. 

Lord Cochrane, while Admiral and Commander-in-chief of the naval* 
forces of Chili, in the war of Independence, and while holding the same 
command under the Emperor of Brazil, and in Greece, without abjuring 
his allegiance to Great Britain in either case, could and did make prizes 
of British ships subjecting themselves to seizure according to the decrees 
issued by the Goverements whose commission he bore at the time. 

Many other examples might be given of officers serving with distinc- 
tion in foreign countries, and with great benefit to those countries. 

Foreign Consuls . — Hitherto Great Britain, France, the United States, 
and Peru, are the only nations that have accredited such agents to this 
Government. 

It is believed that Belgium will soon make a similar appointment ; 
and it can hardly be doubted that Russia, Chili, and Mexico will see 
the necessity of following the same example* 

Besides a commercial agent here, and another in Lahaina, each exer- 
cising consular functions, the United States have a commissioner residing 
at this court. 

Among foreign residents, subjects of different nations, some little 
jealousy exists about the degree of favour enjoyed under this Govern- 
ment. On examination, it will be found that the British complain 
that the Americans have more favour than the British — that the 
Americans make the same complaint of the greater privileges enjoyed 
by the British— and that the French think they arc wor^c off than 
either Americans or British ; and the only legitimate conclusion to he 
drawn is, that this Government endeavours to deal with all equally and' 
impartially. Were foreigners to be emulous who should deserve most 
the good opinion and countenance of the Government by obedience to 
the laws, and by living quietly, orderly, and peaceably amongst them- 
selves, it would be more to their credit than to bring groundless charges 
of partiality against a young Government struggling to do justice to all. 

Society in Honolulu , — In speaking of society, I must be understood 
as referring only to the social intercourse of foreign residents. All ships 
of war visiting this port will bear witness to the general hospitality 
that prevails, so far as the means of the inhabitants will allow, and even 
farther. This virtue extends to the missionaifr families, to whose quiet, 
orderly tea-parties, all strangers are welcome who show any desire to 
cultivate their acquaintance. There are from twenty to thirty American 
and English ladies in the place, many of them highly accomplished, 
and of whom a greater proportion possess personal charms than is usually 
found in so limited a number in other places. As in most small places, 
some little party feeling exists, but it is daily diminishing, and it is to 
be hoped that it will soon disappear entirely, before the good sense and 
general good feeling of the community. 

There are few towns of the same extent w^here a deep religious 
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feeling more prevails, aud certainly none where more decency and 
order are observed on the Sabbath. Yet all this exists without any 
of that gloom and ascetic severity which existed in the early days of 
Presbyterianism in Scotland and of Puritanism in England and Con- 
necticut. 

• There arc indeed a few of the old settlers habituated to the license 
and misrule of heathenism, who are never seen at church, who scoif at 
the missionaries, and disregard the pure doctrines they teach and the 
morality they practise ; but this little leaven of unrighteousness is too 
insignificant to corrupt the general mass. Another virtue eminently 
pervades the society of Honolulu, and that is temperance. During 
eight months that 1 have been here, I have not seen one native intoxi- 
cated ; and what will excite surprise in Europe and America, 1 have 
not seen one beggar ! 

Nor ought I to omit here a tribute of praise to the honesty of the 
natives. It is very seldom indeed that a case of theft is heard of, and 
then it is only of a very petty description. As for robbery, assault, or 
any other acts of violence, unprovoked by the aggression of whites, I 
believe they are almost unknown in any of the islands. 

(To be continued.) 


SKETCHES OF SANTA CRUZ AND ST. THOMAS. 

BY THURLOW WEED, ESQ. 

, St. Croix, West Indies. 

I PROMISED to you some account of men and things upon this Island. 
It is situated at the mouth of the Caribbean Sea, and was discovered 
by Columbus in 1493 , then inhabited by Caribs, with whom his men 
had a skirmish. In 1625 , when the English and Dutch took possession 
of* it, they found it uninhabited. In 1649 , the English expelled* their 
Dutch auxiliaries ; but in the following year the Spaniards from Porto 
Rico made a descent upon the island, burned the habitations, and 
massacred the soldiery, and carried the survivors in captivity to Ber- 
muda. In 1651 , the Spanish surrendered the island to the French, by 
whom its then native forests were burned, and the soil* rendered exceed- 
ingly fertile. In 1653 , the French transferred the island to the Knights 
of Malta, by whom, in 1666 , it was sold to a “ West India Company" 
from France, whose charter was annulled by a Royal edict in 1674 , 
when it was again claimed as an appendage to the French Crown. In 
1696 , the population consisted of some 500 white inhabitants and about 
700 blacks. In 1720 , Santa Cruz was again uninhabited, the French, 
in consequence of frequent destructive droughts, having demolished 
their forts, abandoned their plantations, and removed to St. Domingo. 
In 1727, the French, capturing some English vessels lying in the har- 
bour, again took possession of the island, retaining it until 1733, when 
it was sold to the " Guinea Company,” an association of Copenhagen 
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merchants, for £30,750, and from them it was subso(iucntIy purchased 
by the King of Denmark, under whose auspices it was surveyed, in 
1754 , into plantations, each containing 150 acres. This subdivision 
is for the most part preserved to the present day. In 1801, the island 
was taken by the English, but soon restored to Denmark. Again the 
English took it in 1807, but again restored it to Denmark in 1815, by 
which Government, with the islands of St. Thomas and St. John, it is 
still held. 

Santa Cruz extends about 30 miles from east to west, and in breadth 
is from five to six miles. J t was evidently created by one of those vol- 
canic efforts to which the laws of nature, in these latitudes, are subject. 
Eminences high and bold, stretching I'rom nortli to south, constituted 
the largest portion of its territory. Most of tlicse, to their very sum- 
mits, arc in a high state of cultivation. These hills, which rise from 12 
to 1400 feet above the level of the sea, frequently take the forms of 
and cones, clotlied as they arc with deep verdure, present, when seen 
from ship- board, beautifully pictures(|ue views. 

Christiaiistoed, or Jiairn-End, is the principal town, and contains 
about 5,000 inhabitants. This is the residence of the Governor. Ercd- 
stoed, or West-End, contains about 3,000 inhabitants, and is the princi- 
pal commercial town, and the residence of invalids, or such of those as 
do not retire to the plantations. There is an old fort hero, garrisoned 
by a subaltern officer, with some thirty or forty of His Danish Majesty’s 
troops. There are about 200 troops at Bairn-End. A Danish brig of 
war hovers about the island. It is remarkable that the French, who 
were so long in the possession of this island, should have left so few of 
their national memoriak and land-marks upon it. Their language is 
almbst unknown licre. Nothing, indeed, remains to indicate their foot- 
steps, but the style of building. Nor is it less remarkable tfiat although 
the Danes have enjoyed almost uninterrupted possession, the island 
is now essentially English in its language and habits. The natives, 
black and white, speak Englisli habitually. The negroes, after you be- 
come acquainted with their drawling pronunciation, do less violence to 
Her Majesty’s Fhiglish than many of Victoria’s own subjects who 
reside upon the “ fast-anchored Isle.” 

I need not say that Santa Cruz is now a far less important island, 
and that the planters are far less prosperous than they were thirty or 
forty years ago. , The sugar competition of Porto Rico and the Bra- 
zils, to say nothing of the great quantity produced annually in 
Louisiana, has greatly crippled and impoverished this island. Indeed, 
but for the superior and excellent quality of Santa Cruz sugar, the 
island must have been utterly ruined. The planters have suffered also 
for several seasons for the want of rain. The average value of the pro- 
duce of sugar, according to B. Ritter, amounts to above 1,200,000 rix 
dollars, and that of rum to 500,000 rix dollars a year. The quantity 
of sugar made now, in good seasons, falls fifty per cent, below thiit pro- 
duced in the palmy days of the island. In 1800 Santa Cruz produced 
40,000 hogsheads of sugar and 30,000 puncheons of rum. Since that time 
many plantations have been abandoned, while others are consolidated, 
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SO that this year, which promises an unusually prolific growth of rich 
cane, only 20,000 liogsheads of sugar and some 14,000 puncheons ot 
rum are the estimated produce. 

As the wind almost always blows from the east or south-east here, 
the windmills are constructed wdth reference to the usual course ot 
•things. There are three estates on the island with steam-mills. These 
of course “go ahead” regardless of wind or weather. The sugar-crop 
will be large, thougli it will get late into the American market. Much 
of it will be shipped to Denmark. 

The sugars are drawn into town by oxen or mules, six of either of 
which haul (our hogsheads. The negroes manage a team very awk- 
wardly. Three or four slaves are driving three yoke of oxen, wdiile 
another, tugging at a rope tied to the horns, goes ahead of the leaders. 
The sugars are W'cighcd at the Custom-house, and then taken otl in 
lighters to the ships. The; teams return with staves, hoops, meal, her- 
ring, &c. &:e. for the estates. 

Each estate has its name. Those nearest to us are, The William, 
Jdttle Le 0 range. Big Lc Grange, W’^heel of Fortune, Concordia, Jolly 
Hill, Carlon, Diamond, Prosperity, Sprat Hole, Whim, North Side, 
^c. &c. 'J'lic small estates arc ^vorked by gangs of negroes 50 or GO 
in number, while the large ones have gangs from 150 to 200 strong. 
Each estate has also among its slaves a carpenter, mason, smith, and 
one or more coopers. These men, if industrious Jiud frugal, save 
enough from their extra work to purchase their freedom when 30 or 
35 years old. They, however, remain from choice on the estate, recei^/^- 
ing wages, that they may live and die w^hcrc they were horn. 

There are, of the thousands stolen from Africa and brought to this 
island, veiy few living. Those generations have passed away, leaving 
an inheritance of slavery to their children. The planters say that the 
Africans were governed with much more difliculty, and worked with 
more reluctance, than the present race. They w(‘re generally sullen, 
often revengeful, and c(}uld seldom be conciliated even by kindness. 
Many, they say, w^oiild “ take the sulks,” reject their food, get sick 
and die. This shows plainly enough, that the poor victims cherished 
a deep sense of the injustice and wrong they were suftering. Ihe 
slaves of the present day, who are “ to the manor born,” liave different 
natures. They grow up to regard their masters as protectors instead 
of oppressors ; and if the master proves kind to tl^cm, they are con- 
tented and cheerful. But slavery here, as elsewliere, has its repulsive 
features — features upon which it is painful to look, and upon which I 
have no disposition to dwell. There arc wholesome influences, how- 
ever, at work here. The day and Sunday school masters arc abroad in 
the island. Slaves are acquiring just moral and rehgious impressions, 
and their obedience corresponds with their knowledge. W'ithin the 
last two years, several hundred marriages between slaves liavc been 
solemnised ; and a higher tone of moral sentiment is imposing its 
restraints upon proprietors, managers, &c. &c. For much ol this the 
island is indebted to the Rev. Mr. Mines. 
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Mr. Walker took a few mornings since, into a high mountain, 
where he showed me, not only the kingdoms of St. Croix, but of the 
surrounding islands. This view, which is truly a sublime one, was 
from Mount Stuart, or Bodkin’s Hill,” as it is most frequently called. 
It was a clear, calm morning. We rode four miles in a gig, to where, 
at the foot of the hill, a negro had preceded us with saddled horses, 
upon which we ascended to an elevation from which the whole island 
of Santa Cruz lay spread out in full view before us, while at the north 
we saw St. Thomas and the group of islands in its neighbourhood, the 
island of Porto Rico in the west ; and, had not the rising sun inter- 
cepted with its rays our view, the island of Nevis would have been 
visible in the east. Upon the sea, then in silent repose, not a sail was 
to be seen, though the eye reached from sixty to seventy miles in all 
directions. The island itself, which from this elevation had apparently 
shrunk into an ample but highly-cultivated farm, was clothed in ver- 
dure of the deepest green, broken occasionally by fields in which the 
cane had been cut. Altogether the view was too highly beautiful for 
a prose description, and one that would have called forth the loftiest 
efforts of the poet and the painter. 

We rode out the other morning to lunch with some friends (Mr. 
Gradon and lady, of New Y^ork) who are staying at Jolly-Hill, and 
alighted just as the negroes were recovering from a panic occasioned 
by the burning of one of their houses. Fortunately Major Logan, who 
owns the estate, happened to be at hand, or a dozen houses would 
hive been consumed ; for the negroes, without somebody to direct 
them, in such emergencies, arc like so many sheep. The Major 
offered the old woman whose bouse was burned a large, roomy, con- 
venient house that was built for and occupied by the manager, but she 
warmly protested against it. ‘‘ Shingle house,” she said, ‘‘ was for 
buckra— old nigger woman want her trash house.” The negro houses 
are thatched with cane-tops. Finding the old negress, who has been 
a valuable slave, determined not to move into the “ shingle house,” 
the Major set the mason, carpenter, &c., immediately at work to repair 
her domicile. This woman, he informed us, had four sons and three 
daughters, all industrious and faithful, at work in his fields. She 
herself had been exempted for a long time from labour, but such as 
she chose to perform. We walked about this cluster of negro houses, 
some thirty or forty of which stand upon an acre or an acre and a 
half of ground. Each family has its own two or three pigs in a sort 
of crate pen, and its half-dozen fowls about the door. The houses are 
shaded by orange, lemon, tamarind, and other trees. We saw here, 
too, for the first time, the coffee tree, which grows to the size, and in 
some respects resembles, the oleander. The coffee tree is very pretty. 
Some of them were in bloom, some budding, and some with nearly 
ripe coffee. 

• 1 rode out the other day with my friends Hill, Walker, and Captain 
Davis, to dine with Major Logan (a warm-hearted son of Erin), at his 
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liC Grange estate, which is charmingly situated about three miles 
from town. After a pleasant walk about his grounds and among his 
fruit-trees, we sat down at six o'clock to a dinner, excellent and 
bountiful in itself, and so delightfully flavoured with conversation, 
that when, at ten o’clock, the ‘‘ Vel i>el bekomme dem ** salutation was 
exchanged in a parting glass of Madeira, I thought we had not been 
more than an hour at table. I was interested while at dinner with 
what passed between the Major and the negro-drivers and slaves 
who presented themselves, from time to time, at an open window near 
the head of the table, with reports or complaints, or asking instruc- 
tions. The spot where the negroes appeared was ss shaded by trees 
and vines, as to render them invisible, though T sat facing the window. 
One came to report a case of sickness, another the lameness of a mule, 
another asked how many hands should go to this field, another how 
that gang should be employed ; and, finally, one came to complain of 
a negro who was quarrelling with his wife, and keeping their neigh- 
bours a^Yak(i. The other managers were all despatched with brief 
answers, but this was a case of more delicacy. The wife, it appeared, 
was in the habit of attending " evening meetings,” and staying so 
late as to excite the husband’s jealousy. The parties bad made mutual 
complaint to the Major, and he had advised them to settle their 
differences and live in peace. After talking the matter over with the 
man who came to complain, tho Major directed him to go back and 
“ tell Jim I think he is wrong ; hut let them be aisy to-night — to- 
morrow I will inquire whether Catherine goes to meetings like a good 
Christian, as 1 think she is, or is off where a decent woman has no 
business.” These answers were given without in the least interrupt- 
ing our conversation. • 

The Majhr, who has lived a long time on the island, told us many 
amusing anecdotes. Let me give you a specimen : — When the island 
was in the possession of the British, its Governor, General Harcourt, 
purchased “ Carlton,” a fine estate, now owned by Dr. Stephens. His 
manager” was an Irishman, who was indebted more to nature than 
to education for his intellectual endowments. Some difficulty arising 
among the slaves, he wrote a hasty note, and despatched a messenger 
to the Government House, informing the General that there was a 
“resurrection” on the estate, and asking what should be done? The 
General, who was a wag himself, wrote, for ait answer, by the 
manager, that he was happy to hear of the “ resurrection,” aud direct- 
ing McCormick to put hoes into the hands of the resurrectionists as 
fast as they appeared, and set them to work. 

St. Thomas. 

St. Thomas has a most eventful history, for which it is wholly in- 
debted for its fine harbour, with which there is none to compare in the 
West Indies or South America. The island is mountainous, and, ftr 
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the most part, barren, having never, I believe, produced more than 
three or four thousand hogsheads of sugar in a year. The harbour, 
narrow at its entrance, swells into a spacious and beautiful octagonal 
basin, furnishing ample and, except during the hurricane months, safe 
anchorage for all the vessels that frequent these seas. The entrance 
on the left is fortified, and on the right there is a telegraph establish-, 
ment and lighthouse. The city of St. Thomas is built upon throe 
spires, or conical hill.s, similar in form, stretching out into the harbour, 
from the base of a high, precipitous mountain. These hills, except 
that they descend more abruptly, resemble those upon the Hudson 
River, just north of the city of Hudson. One long, well-built street, 
devoted to stores and shops, extends east and west through the city. 
These stores and shops are not only well stocked with goods, but are 
thronged with purchasers. From this principal street there are courts 
and lanes running to the quay, w-hich are closely built up with spa- 
cious warehouses, that are filled with merchandise and produce. 
Above the principal street on the hill-side are the mansions of mer- 
chants, &c. &c. built upon terraces, your flight to most of which is 
assisted by steps. Many of the mansions are expensively and all 
neatly built, never, however, more than tw^o, and generally but one 
story high, with large piazzas, verandahs, &c. and a profusion of doors 
and windows, to assist the circulation of fresh air. Still higher up 
the mountain, and wrhere eagles might be supposed to construct their 
eyries, stand the old castles and towers built by the Buccaneers^ so 
long ihe terror and scourge of these seas, and whose bloody flag, se- 
cretly protected by some nations claiming to be civilised, put the 
world at defiance. In the harbour about forty vessels now ride at 
anchor, three of which, llie Ttaadore from New York, the^ Dunlop of 
Boston, and a ship from Maine, were dismasted in a gale in the Gulf 
Stream. The Dunlop, iii a totally disabled state, was fallen in with 
by Admiral Sir Charles Adam, ot the British Navy, who took the 
wreck in tow^ four hundred miles, when, wdtli the aid of jury masts, 
she was able to reach St. Thomas, 

St. Thomas is a Danish island, but, like St. Croix, was twice in 
possession of the English ; and when its importance, in a commercial 
point of view, is considered, I am surprised that .lohn Bull should, 
contrary to his estahli.shed policy, have restored it. But it was done 
under constraint, I suppose, by the Allied Sovereigns in tlieir European 
Pacification, after the overthrow of Napoleon in 181 fi. 

There is a population of about 14,000 in St. Thomas. The confu- 
sion of tongues and colours is among the first things that attracts the 
notice of a stranger. You see and hear ])i‘uple of evcjy eolonr speak- 
ing in almost every language. Among the nunchants and shopkee})ers 
you encounter Spaniards, Danes, Germans, Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
Scolcluncii, Italians, Jews, Americans, &c. The negroes speak two, 
and sometimes throe or four languages. I noticed a sprightly black 
hoy in the billiard-room of our hotel, keeping game for one table in 
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Kiiglish, fur another in Spanish, and ordering punch, sherry-coblers, 
cigars, &c. for tlie players, from the bar-keeper, in French, and 
speaking each language with apparent ease. St Thomas, by the way, 
is regularly and abundantly supplied with ice, a luxury of which most 
of the West India islands are deprived. The first cargo arrived here; 
in ly — . The price varies from three to five stivers a pound. The 
Ifotel dll Commerce, at which we are lodged, is the best in the West 
Indies. Its proprietor is also its cook, who is rarely seen out of the 
larder or kitchen, the duties of which he discharges with admirable 

taste and science. Monsieur is far happier, I am told, with 

your admiration of his exquisite dishes than with the price you pay 
him for them. At this hotel, coffee, if desired, is brought to your bed- 
room at five, six, or seven o’clock. An ample breakfast is ready at 
ten o’clock, and dinner is announced at six in the afternoon. I am 
iniicli better pleased with these meals than with the hours at w^hich 
they are served. The price paid for board here is 2 dolls. 50 cents 
per day. The house, though very large, has but few rooms, and can 
only accommodate twenty-five guests with lodgings, though some sixty 
or eighty dine here. 

St. Thomas is still a place of great commercial activity, though the 
facilities for money-making are not what they were thirty or forty 
years ago. But there are stocks of goods here now which are only 
equalled in value by those in our largest New York houses in the 
spring and fall. The sale of merchandsic in this city, for the month 
of November, amounted to a million and a half of dollars. The stock 
of goods now in the extensive establishment of Gruner and Co. through 
which we were shown, is worth half a million. Goods are landed here 
duty free. This enables the merchants of St. Thomas to comiuan3 a 
large portion*of the trade of the Islands and of South America. TJic 
circumstance that St. Thomas has always been a free port, has at- 
ti acted enterprising and adventurous spirits from all parts of (he world 
to this island. Large fortunes have been accumulated in a few years, 
by persons who, in returning to enjoy the spoils in their own country, 
lake care to speak only in general terms of their business transactions. 
It is difficult to penetrate the; ‘‘ mysteries” of this island. Its real his- 
tory is unwritten ; but that it has been the scene, of more atrocities, 
and the refuge for more outlaws, than any other ocean isle, is certain. 
When the castles, to v>hich I have referred, were bnilt^tlie Buccaneers 
were masters of the sea, and within their fastnesses were lords of 
all they' surveyed.” It is nut strange that before the “ supremacy of 
the laws” was established upon the ocean, while lh(; cupidity of 
Europe w’as sharpened by the gold and sil /(‘r mines of ?dexico and 
Peru, daring and desperate adventurers should sea-lay and rob these 
rich ‘‘rich argosies *’ upon their return. Then all robbed, some on 
public and others on private account, hiveii AVr Franch Brake was 
but an accredited Buccaneer. Columbus, and one or two other .Spanish 
discoverers, in their voyages, were alone governed and inllueiiccd by 
principles and impulses of a higher and nobler cliaracter. 
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When buccaneering, subdued by the progress of maritime civilisa- 
tion, became less audacious, St. Thomas also yielded to the sway of 
laws but feebly executed. The bold buccaneer became the lurking 
pirate, and instead of lording it in castles, found only hiding-places at 
8t. Thomas. Long, low, black schooners** were not only notoriously 
fitted out in this harbour within the present century, but these vessels 
had secret owners, accessories and agents here, while their bloody flag 
infested these seas. And these owners, &c., after accumulating for- 
tunes by murder and robbery, have gone home to live in idlenesi^nd 
luxury, instead of expiating their guilt, as they should have done, upon 
a gibbet, as some did, for there have been a score or two of executions for 
piracy here since the year 1800. There is at this moment a fellow on 
trial, who, in command of a small sloop coming from Tortola, de- 
liberately murdered two men while they were asleep, and a third, in 
attempting to save his life by jumping overboard, was drowned. And 
all this blood was shed for 160 dollars. 

The slave-trade is still carried on here, though, like buccaneering 
and piracy, it has seen its worst days. Large fortunes have been 
amassed here by this infernal traffic ; and I ani sorry to learn, that 
Americans, from some of the Eastern States, have, until within a few 
years, when they were hunted from the island, bc*eii concerned in it. 
Such, however, is not the character of the American merchants now 
residing here : on the contrary, such as I have met are gentlemen of 
commercial and moral integrity. 


A VISIT TO THE INDIANS OF 0RIAL;.A. 

Corentync River, Berbicc, South America, 
Oct. 1, 18J5. 

Mt Dear Sir, — As I have so recently written to you in reference 
to matters in general with respect to this Colony, and as I intend to do 

so occasionally, agreeably to the desire of , I will now give you a 

sketch of a visit which I recently paid to an Indian seltlcment upon the 
Corentync River, some seventy miles above my residence : — 

Having had frequent visits from the Arrowacks and Warrows, I pro- 
mised them that if they would appoint a day, I would go up to their 
country, spend a few days with them, and give them Divine Service. 
They agreed, and, faithful to their agreement, they came at the appointed 
time. My system having been greatly weakened by a recent violent 
fever, I thought this a good opportunity of going to the upland country, 
for the twofold purpose of recruiting my strengtli, and 4cattcring 
amongst them some seed of divine truth. They brought with them a 
large canoe, which had been formed from the solid tree, measuring 
nearly fifty feet long, four feet wide, and three feet deep. It was curved 
* in crescent form from stem to stem, so that the tree must have beer 
immense from which it was hewn. Laden with provisions, I committed 
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myself to their care, and, on a lovely evening, leaving our moorings, we 
directed our course to the red man’s home. By the aid of the tide, we 
made about forty miles before midnight, and the river now beginning to 
fall, we steered into a pretty little bay to take up our lodging for the 
night. The Indians sprang from the canoe, and by the friction of two 
pieces of wood, soon obtained a light. They were not long in making 
a bla2ing fire from the dried leaves and branches. Having announced 
that all was ready, I leaped upon the beach, and found my hammock 
swting to the trees, while the hammocks of the Indians were similarly 
suspended, forming a circle around the cheerful blaze. The fire was 
an essential appendage, in not only affording us a friendly light, but in 
deterring the approach of tigers, horrible musquitoes, and other fero- 
cious intruders. How happy, thought I, as I lay in my cot, to be free 
even for one night from the impressive visits and serenading music of 
those nocturnal vagrants ! 

It was a glorious night ; the full-orbed moon had just emerged from 
behind a dark bank of clouds, and in her silvery splendour was gliding 
on in solemn majesty. Encircled with a host of effulgent orbs, she 
appeared as Queen amid her brilliant attendants. The surrounding 
trees, with their overshadowing branches and transparent leaves, re- 
ceived her light and cast their fantastic shadows in all directions. The 
cocoa-nut tree, the tall and stately palms, crowned with their luxuriant 
plumes, stood erect, their outstretching gigantic leaves gracefully bend- 
ing and yielding to the fanning breeze ; while, further off, amidst the 
shades of the thicker foliage, the fire-flies, with their varied-coloured 
lights, ever and anon shot athwart the gloom. It required but a slight 
stretch of imagination to give as it were a talismanic influence to the 
scene. Those stately timbers looked like so many pillars with their 
beautiful capitals ; the overhanging branches, curving on all sides, 
formed every kind of arch from the Gothic to the Roman — some taking 
gentle sweeps, others tapering up and meeting their fellows in obtuse 
and acute angles. Then the overtopping foliage and flowery pendants, 
and the vines entwining their tendrils around each arch, flowed in 
graceful festoons from every apex. Far away above me the resplendent 
orbs were gleaming, as vigils looking forth through the night watches 
— some from their distant and solitary glory, others more near in 
bright and harmonious fellowship, were pouring down their light 
through the opening spaces, while in the darkened recesses the flitting 
lights, some green, some red, like moving lamps, illumined the drapery 
and decorations of Nature’s own temple — a temple more magnificent 
than any cathedral I have seen on the Continent of Europe. True, 
there was not here the uniformity and regularity of those splendid 
superstructures. No massive pile of columns — no ponderous portico 
—no tessellated pavement here — no groined ceiling nor formal tracery ; 
but there was the grandeur of Nature’s architecture — the gracefulness 
and ease upon which the eye delights to gaze, the true elements of 
beauty — fitness and proportion— with which Nature never fails to invest 
all her works, were here. Through the entrance I could see the hori- 
zon refulgent with the corruscations of the flashing lightning, keeping 
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sentinel at the vestibule of this hallo^tred spot. Who could not think 
in such circumstances of that glorious Being, infinitely more glorious 
than all his works, who presided here — who was present here — whose 
sweet influence was moving through the silence and solemnity of night, 
giving to nature its calm repose ? 

No sound was heard now, save that occasioned hy the rustling of the 
gentle breeze as it passed through the expanding boughs, and the rip- 
ple of the placid river as it glided on its destined course. Looking 
round and seeing that my Indian escorts were safely enclosed in their 
resting-places, 1 sunk back and closed my eyes in balmy sleep. The 
night passed in refreshing slumber, and the morning came. When I 
awoke, by the aid of the twilight, 1 discovered my peculiar position. 
The Indians were asleep around the smoking embers, and everything 
was quiet and still. As I gazed upon my newly-invented bed-chamber, 
J could not but smile at my novel and unique situation, and the ques- 
tion was suggested — What would my friends at home think, if they 
knew that 1 had turned Indian? and what would they take to exchange 
their downy couches for a night in the wild woods with the red men of 
the forest ? — As I lay musing, I heard distinctly from the solitude of the 
woods an audible voice asking — ^^Who are you? — Who are you?** 
— a very appropriate question I thought for one in my circumstances ; 
and as it was reiterated every minute, the only response I could make 
was, “ And who are you ?" — for whether the sound came forth from 
frog or owl, or what, I could not tell, only this I knew, that it was plain 
English, and the language was spoken more emphatically than it could 
be by some of my sable flock — at least, so far as these monosyllables 
were concerned. Nature now began to awake. There went the plunge 
and' the splash of the water-cow as it laved in the river : there the 
hoarse croaking of the Krapeau, mingling with the monotonous song of 
the “ kis~hid~dee,'* while the solitary and plaintive voice of the wild 
dove was enlivened by the cheerful note of the pretty wren, or w^hat is 
vulgarly called the “ God-bird.*' Then the parrots in their splendid 
plumage, with a host of parroquets, commenced their carols, as they 
spread their wing and floated on the morning air. The moon was visi- 
ble, but had lost her splendour : she had faded to a delicate paleness, 
as if conscious that her empire was nearly ended, and that a ruler far 
more magnificent was about to .^appear. One or two of her brilliant 
attendants still lingered at a respectful distance, but they too had lost^ 
their charms, and in sickly light sympathised with departing glory. 
The Indians awoke, and having the start of the sun, all were up before 
he made his appearance; we embarked, and our canoe shot up the 
stream. Now the eastern horizon began to glow, and in a few moments 
the gorgeous sun would rise. The gauze-like and beautifully-tinted 
clouds which canopied the pavilion of the glorious orb were now drawn 
up by an invisible hand, and becoming attenuated, they melted into 
thin air. The splendid luminary in all his glory now arose from his bed 
of brightness, and throwing aslant his beams upon the opening prospect, 
the midnight gloom which had cast its dismal shades upon the far-off 
view instantly vanished, and as a giant refreshed he commenced to run 
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his race. In the distance, where the river forms an abrupt bend to the 
left, Orialla appeared. The land now begins to rise, and the undulating 
embankments and the perpendicular clilFs assure us that we are leaving 
the land of swamps and miasma behind us. But the view that was 
before us ! The sandhills, as far as the eye could sec, presented a 
peculiar appearance, at least to one who had not seen high land for some 
sixteen months. Their chalky surface reflected the dazzling light of 
the sun’s rays amidst the deep-dark surrounding green, and the brown 
and yellow clay-fronts of the cliffs which overhung the river gave forth 
a beautiful amber light, shining with golden hues in the sombre distance. 

Then there were just perceptible narrow strips of the erect banks, 
completely bare, from the summit to the margin of the river, which pre- 
sented the same appearance, and for a time it was uncertain whether 
they were cascades pouring down their silver w'aters to the bounding 
river. When adjacent to their homes, the Indians screamed — if not the 
war-hoop, at least to my ears something like it ; but 1 soon understood 
its meaning, as it was immediately answered by the echoes of the sounds 
uttered b}' the squaws and piccaninics,who stood in the little valleys and 
on the biuffs weaving their hands in token of gladness at their return. 
At last we got to the beautiful Orialla. We soon debarked and clam- 
bered up the steep banks. We were safe. Mr. De Wolff, the com- 
missioner of rivers, is stationed here, and lives in patriarchal simplicity. 
His house is made of bamboo cane, walls and partitions being plastered 
with the tenacious muddy soil. While here 1 made several excursions 
to the wigwams of the Indians, and found them not devoid of politeness 
and hospitality. While standing in one of those rude but convenient 
dwellings, I turned round and found my servant had already mriXlo 
acquaintance,»for one of the squaws w^as in the act of taking some half- 
dozen fish from the burning wood, and placing them, with no inconsider- 
able supply of cassava bread, in his hands. 

Of course there is no market here, so that the old gentleman, with 
becoming industry, attends to his well -provisioned gardens, and cultivates 
his own vegetables. Then he has a huntsman, an Indian, who every 
day goes forth in search of game. In his Nimrod exploits, he disdains 
the encumbrance of any efothing, esteeming himself more at liberty to 
make his way in the entangled forest withput, as he thinks, such a useless 
appendage. He is a fine-looking young man. He always returns with 
deer, fowl, wild rabbits, and sometimes with Mannittee and Pedree. 
He is a good shot, either with the bow and arrow, or the rifle. 

Some of the views from the heights adjacent to Orialla are truly 
magnificent. I took a sketch of one frem the spot w'here it is said 
that Bishop Coleridge sat for hours gazing upon the magnificence of 
the scenery, fascinated with the grandeur of the prospect. In conse- 
quence of the serpentine bending of the majestic river, and the projecting 
promontories of the banks upon cither side, one is led to imagine that 
he is looking upon extensive lakes and thickly-wooded islands, and 
this appears to be the case both in the foreground and also in the 
distance, where nature is seen to spread away until it is lost in indis- 
tinctness. Of course, it is impossible for the pen or the pencil to picture 
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motion, but this would be necessary in order to give a true idea of the 
sublimity of the scene, for while the variety of beautiful trees on tlie 
apparent islands bent gracefully to every breeze, the rippling waters ol‘ 
the imaginary lakes which embraced them, flowed on with the rapidity 
of the falling current. Then above you, reminding one of the subliine 
scenes of Switzerland, where mountains piled aloft above mountains 
tower in the heavens, immense masses of clouds (cunmlo stratus), with 
their borders beautifully defined, rolled on in harmonious fellowsliip, 
W'hile their gorgeous shadows, like spectres of the deep, attended their 
rapid movements down in the depths of the bright liquid element belov/. 

Sunday, the wished- for day, came. Notice having been previously 
given that there would be Divine service, it was pleasing to see the 
Indians with their squaws and children coining down from the heights, 
and others in the light canoes gliding on swiftly, — all converging to the 
spot appointed for the worship of the Great Spirit. They came in their 
best attire. The women were prettily dressed, — if they may be called 
dressed, who were only covered from the waist downwards. They have 
beautiful heads of jet black hair, glossy and shining, which upon this 
occasion was divided over the forehead, drawn behind the ears, and 
plaited and twisted in European style, at the back of the head. They 
wore a profusion of necklaces and armlets made of different-coloured 
beads. The men were not so particular, the dress of each being Indian 
a la mode^ confined to a simple covering. They were all, however, clean, 
and behaved with the greatest decorum. There were between sixty and 
seventy present : some sat upon the greensward, others upon logs ol' 
timber, while 1 took my stand beside the trunk of a venerable tamarind 
tree, with a rude table as desk and pulpit before me. This majestic 
tree spread its immense branches over the whole congregation, who 
were screened from the midday sun in its ample shade. The commissioiu'r 
acted as clerk, while I read the beautiful liturgy of our Church in the 
hearing of those simple children of nature. Most of them understand, 
and some of them can converse in English. They listened with 
becoming attention while T endeavoured, in as jdain a language as 
possible, to direct their thoughts to the love of God in the gift and 
sufferings of His beloved Son. At the conclusion of the service, eleven 
of their little ones were presented for baptism. Some few years since. 
Bishop Coleridge, on the same spot, dedicated about forty of their 
offspring to the Almighty by the same divine rite. They, with pleasure, 
told the circumstance. 

On this calm Sabbath the sight and the services were delightful. In 
the front, the noble river was sweeping onwards, reminding me of that 
graphic passage in the Acts, where it is said, “ and on the Sabbath day 
wc went out of the city by a river side, where prayer was wont to be 
made, and we sat down and spoke to the women who resorted thither.** 
On every side the orange, the lime, the coffee, the banana, and the 
mango trees were in bloom, interspersed with the majestic wild locust, 
the sand box, and those living Corinthian columns, the magnificent 
palms, which, while looking down from their towering altitude upon 
iheir lowly fellows of inferior growth, protected them in their parental 
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shadows from the scorching ray. In the rear was the primitive dwelling 
of the old man, who, with his family, were amongst the audience. All 
nature seemed to accord in the solemnity of the occasion : the air was 
cool and refreshing, charged with odoriferous fragrance from the spicy 
hills. Overhead the rolling clouds occasionally passed by, and threw 
their dark shadows down to solemnise the scene ; and the innocent birds 
springing from spray to spray, chimed in with their sweet notes, while 
we Sling one of the sacred songs of Zion. 

The Indians here arc far inferior to the aborigines of North America 
in size, in muscular formation, and in general contour. I'he “ Sacs 
and Foxes” of the far ivcst espi'cially arc a noble-looking race, and 
wheilier you gaze upon tlieir gigantic and well-proportioned figures, 
displaying, as they do, athletic forms, powerful shoulders, and sinewy 
limbs, as they stand erect before you, or sec them on their fiery steeds, 
wielding tln^ir javelins and spears, you involuntarily think of the lion 
i)f the forest. There is nothing mcati or mall in the expression of 
their steady eye and inlelligent filatures, and tlu‘y fire what they appear 
to be, for in all their transactions, whether in war or 2K*aci', they arc 
honourable ; tlieir w ords are truth. When dressed in their w'ar-costume, 
with the richly-decorated mocasins — tlieir ancle hells kec])ing music to 
tlieir marcli — tlieir tomahawks, their sjicars, eluhs, hows and arrows, 
one is led to see, that from thtir brethren here the glory has faded. 
Ikit a brighter day, I trust, is dawning for those and for these, when no 
lunger the white man will seek to overcome right by mighty but will 
make restitution for the injuries inflicted, in sending amongst them 
lieralds, not to sound the clarion of war, hut the trumi>et of the Gospel 
of J^eacc. Would it not be well if the Colonial Government, or the 
venerable Society which has shed so much light throughout the wiMd, 
would make jirovisioii for the location of a teacher and catechist in a 
place so interesting ? 

The morning for my return had now arrived. The canoe and the 
Indians were in waiting. Having bid those farewell wlio had assembled 
on the bank, wc started. We were not suffered to come away empty ; 
for here I found fruits, venison, fresh cocoa-nuts, &c. Here, too, were 
specimens of vanilla, frankincense, and other aromatic perfiiines, which 
w'c had taken fresh from the trees ivhile rambling in the w^oods. We 
wore accompanied part of the way by an old Christian Indian, nearly 
eighty years of age, named Jeremiah. lie was jierfectly blind and his 
liair quite white. He had a most benignant expression of countenance, 
and a comidacent smile was continually jilaying over his features. Tho 
plaintive tones of his voice as he told me of his “ Christian teacher a 
long time ago,” indicated great gentleness. As I looked upon his happy 
visage and saw his sightless eyeballs, I endetivourcd to read the musings 
of the intellect within ; this was difficult, but I knew the index of that 
mind told of cheerful emotions, and I hoped of blissful expectations. 
When we came to a small inlet some way down the river, old Jeremiah 
was to leave. Here a little Indian boy and a dog were waiting as his 
guides. He shook my hand, saying “ Good-hy, Massa.” Wc left him 
on the sandy beach, and as wc shoved off, h(‘ stood waving his hand, 
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reilevtiting “ Good-by, Massa.’* While making for the centre of the river, 
I saw the old man, with tlie aid of his long staff, scrambling up the steep 
and rugged ravine tow’ards his native savanna and his own wigwam. 
As we glided down the stream, 1 thought of the happy Sabbath, and my 
Indian congregation, and the solemn reflection came over the spirit, 
what elfect wdll tlie thoughts then expressed have upon those untutored 
minds I Shall it be evinced that they were as good seed cast upon rich 
soil, or as the silent ripples which played on tbc river before me, that 
came and are gone as things that were, but arc not ^ ^ 

This was a heavenly d.ay, and we came on swiftly tow^ards my home. 
The evening was now advancing, and in a short time the siin would set. 
As he sank beneath the horizon, he threw upwards his beams, which 
fchone wi ll peculiar lusire as they marked their outlines upon the clear 
I liie sky. There w^re several clouds of various sizes and graceful forms 
hung round liis setting glory ; they caught his beams, and his glory 
lingered. Some were of the blazing red, some of the beauteous azure, 
and others of tlie silvery grey : here some were irradiated with purple 
lines, and there others had their borders fringed with golden light, — 
while beneath all the broad surface of the smooth and tranquil river 
reflected their refulgence, and shone like burnished silver. Having 
nothing else to occupy my thoughts, 1 began to philosophise or moralise : 
llow’ various and beautiful those clouds ! but they owe all their beauty 
and loveliness to the departed sun; and while so lovely, they arc rceep- 
tucles of water destined to descend in fruitful showers to fructify the 
earth. Thus should it be with the Christian Cliurch. However 
divided by nation and language ; however various its difierent aspects 
inaj^ be ; whatever rays of divine truth its scattered jiarts may reflect, 
— whatever of the beauty of rioliness may be presented, — all the light 
and all the beauty are borrowed and reflected from the glory of tlie Sun 
of righteousness, and, like those fructifying clouds, are destined to water 
and refresh the moral world, * # * * « 

But night came on, and then midnight. It felt cold after the intense 
heat of the day, and I lay for slielter at the bottom of the canoe, but got 
chilled. V\'e arrived at my solitary abode, and while making our way 
up from the river, the air seemed to be teeming with musquitocs and 
sand flies. Not ^atisiled, upon this occasion, with attacking the ordinary 
parts of the body, they were now experimenting upon eyes, cars, 
nostrils, mouth,, and all, rendering it impossible to breathe without 
inhaling those mimic monsters. The Indians remained wdth me all 
night, and left in the morning. I had symptoms of fever. My servant 
was also attacked, and left me to have himself taken care of elsewhere. 
The fever having suddenly deprived me of strength, and being com- 
pletely alone, w'itli a mind confused, and a body weak, and a burning 
brow, 1 lay helpless. Two days and nights passed without one to wet 
iny lips. There w'^as no residence nearer than a mile, and no messenger 
nigh. But providentially a strange dog, which had attached himself to 
me, came, and although it had no food, never left the house. His 
harking at last brought a poor African to my bedside, to whom I made 
signs for medical aid. This is missionary life. Is it surprising that 
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Lord Byron, impressed by the benevolence of his dog, in contrast with 
the selfishness of man, which he sometimes witnessed, erected a monu- 
ment and inscribed an epitaph to the faithlul animal ? Surely the 
strongest proof to the statement of Scripture as to man's depravity is 
given by man himself. Here a n ind of no ordinary faculties, with a 
most vivid imagination and emotions which w'cnt to the depth of being 
— a mind, too, of comprehensive attainments, unwittingly commemorates 
the truth of the sacred record, that the human race are fallen and 
depraved. But 1 am now convalescent, and my reminiscence of the 
visit to Orialla is pleasant. In the vicissitudes of tliis life, however 
chequered it may be, memory, as well as anticipation, has its magic 
influence. In the form of remorse it can plant our omvard path with 
thorns, but with the consciousness of uprightness, in the recollection of 
pleasing scenes, it can make fragrant our path as with roses. 

Let those in quest of health, instead of encountering a long and 
expensive voyage to Europe, take a trip to the upland country of the 
Corentyne — ^inhale there the mountain breezes — drink there from the 
limpid spring — pass their Sabbaths with the Indians, and if they have 
any taste for exporting the Christian knowledge, which they have 
imported, there they will have the scope for diffusing it to some good 
effect. If a few of our spirited and wealthy merchants or planters 
would direct their attention to the erection of some neat country villas 
upon the slopes of the beautiful embankments of that part of the river, 
or amidst the undulations surrounding Orialla, perhaps they and their 
families might find it a delightful retreat during a few months of the 
year. Would not this be better than continual delving and plodding 
under the burning suns and amidst the swamps and mephitic effluvia of 
Guiana ? ^No venomous musquitocs — no offensive cockroach or 
poisonous reptile there. Broad and well-drained savannas, two hun- 
dred feet above the river — hills and valleys — forests and plains — mimic 
waterfalls and meandering streams — amaranthine bowers and shady 
groves — cool ambrosial breezes — ^beautiful prospects of sunny isles and 
distant hills — overhanging precipices and frightful ravines — fruits and 
flowers, in rich variety — ^birds of pretty note and gorgeous plumage — 
the sporting fish — the bounding deer, &c. — 

The wandering streams that shine between the hills, 

The OTots that echo to the tinkling rills. 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, * 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze. 

Certainly the Indian had the tact for selecting the most healthy and 
most beautiful parts of the country. 

Yours, until you hear from me, &c. &c., 

William Blood. 
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THE EMIGRANT : A TALE OF AUSTRALIA. 

BY W. H. LEIGH, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OF ** HECONMOITRINO VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, CAFE 
OF GOOD HOPE, ETC.;” 

H. V. r. OF THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION OF PARIS, ETC. ETC. 

Chapter IX. 

** I will not ask where thou liest now. 

Nor g&ze upon the spot: 

There nowers or weeds at will may grow, 

So 1 behold them not.” — B yron. 

“ What is there in this world that exceeds the pangs of a guilty con- 
science ? Every revolving minute seems surcliargecl with misery ; tlie 
day hurries to its close in a sombre shroud, and the night comes upon 
us loaded with troubles ; sleep is at once denied the unhappy wretch, 
and he dozes like a watchful dog, starting ever and anon as liis ago- 
nised hrain conjures up, with all its attendant horrors, the approach of 
some direful event. 

** In this dreadful situation was I, when I was for a period relieved 
by the intervention of fever — during the delirium of which I disclosed 
at once every particular relating to the horrible deed which liauntcd me 
dayt and night. I looked upon myself as a murderer ; I even went so 
far as to contemplate hut, oh ! I dare not think of th^se demoni- 

acal thoughts which I then so greedily encouraged. To add to my 
anguish, I received a letter from one upon whom, above all others, 
I had anchored my every hope — and now, having discovered my re- 
treat, she — even she, my adorable Clarissa, was amongst — ay, even 
the very first to hurl a dagger into the wounds of a prostrate friend, 
♦ She had heard aW,* she said, ^ and the suspicion that fell upon me — my 
flight, my mysterious hiding-place, my conduct — all together told her 
but too plainly that the tongue that whispered my guilt breathed no 
lie. She advised me to fly that country whose laws 1 had so outraged, 
or at once acknowledge my crime, and surrender myself to the ojffended 
justice of the land/ 

“ Rendered furious by such ingratitude on the part of one, above all 
others, 1 Here the feelings of the speaker were unable to con- 

tinue the narrative ; he held his handkerchief to his face, and in an 
instant was in the solitude of his cabin below, 

“ Well, I certainly never heard anything to come up to that !** cried 
Mr. Turkey. 

“ It’s a dreadful tale!” was echoed around, as they gazed one upon 
Ihe other, and found that the melancholy youth had departed. 

“It’s one of the toughest yams I ever heard,” said the Captain. 

So he actually either poisoned the fellow, or frightened him to death, 
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that’s certain — one of the two; and they are both bad enough — there’s 
not a pin to choose. T ’ve sailed the sea a many years, but I don’t know 
I ever carried out before — a — a — Well, I’m very sorry for the poor 
fellow — he is but a lad, and it was the man’s own fault trusting him.” 

” Ah, there you are right,” interrupted Mr. Turkey ; ” there. Cap- 
tain, you ’re right : I ’vc no notion having bones wrenched out of my 
skull by any bungler that chooses to put the corkscrew on them. 
Drawing teeth is an operation some people very much resort to : the 
least cold, pain, throbbing o’ the gums — oh, oft* to some old wife, and 
show your valour — out with him ! out with the tusk, and half your 
jaw ! as if one’s teeth, like mushrooms, spring up in one night, and fit 
for plucking in the morning ; as one of the poets tells us — Byron, I 
think, ode the Memory don’t serve — but here it is : — 

‘ Thou, form’d to eat, and be despised, and die, 

Even as the beasts (teeth) that perish.’ 

And in the self-same canto, the poet actually recommends ‘ a whetstone 
for the teeth which to me is confirmation strong, that that illustrious 
defunct bard was entirely of my oj^ine, that a tooth plaecd in our gums 
by Brovidence should there renmin, as a man says when he marries, 

‘ for better, for worse ;’ and, in my opinion, it ’s a species of sacrilege 
to force the ivories from their proper homes, and unfeelingly tear them 
from the tender and fostering embrace of the affectionate gums. I have 
spoken.” 

“ At all events, Mr. Turkey,” said Mr. Rennie, ” when it is neces- 
sary to one’s own comfort to have a tooth extracted, you of course 
would submit? We cannot be restless night after night, and foo^lless 
day after day, for the sake of nursing a vile old stump which is utterly 
useless, and whose room would be better than his com])any.” 

«< No — no extraction ! not a thought of it, Mr. Rennie, till we have 
soothed the discontented member by every means in our power — by 
opium, by blisters on the scruff of our necks and behind our cars — at 
the same time gallons of salts, nitric acid, scoring the gums like pork 
for roasting, and even then not resorting to the screw till you have 
thrust a red-hot poker into the very vitals of the offender, I can con- 
ceive anything of a horrible nature, but of all horror of horrors is the 
wrenching out one’s grinders ! Oh, thou poor Jew that refused to lend 
King John thy money ! — oh, thou hapless son of Israel ! — and a tooth 
of thine — thy invaluable ivory to be dragged from thy miserable jaw, 
one after another, one after another, — thou couldst not endure it — no ! 
lover as thou wast to thy gold — ^it was not equal to ‘bone of thy bone,* 
in thy just estimation of jewellery. Mo ! no tooth-drawdng — the very 
rack before it. I’d turn a Mussulman to-morrow, rather than lose a 
tooth to-night,” 

“ I think,” cried the Captain, “ your remedies are worse than the 
disease. But list — the bell strikes eight, and the Steward telegraphs 
the supper, where wc will find occupation for our respected grinders, 
and over a brimming bowl of punch drink * May we never lose a 
grinder,’ and better success to our unfortunate passenger.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE ISLAND OF CUBA, 

BY CHARLES f. ELLERMAN, ESQ., 

AUTUOR OF **THK AMNESTY; OR, THE DUKE OF ALBA IN FLANDERS;*’ &C. &C. 

Chapter XV. 

In which it is clearly proved that “ Free Trade ” is the origin and main cause 
of the Prosperity of Cuba ; and if applied to England, it would produce the 
same beneficial effects. 


“ Protection is the universal cry 
Of those who leave the poor to starve and die !” 

Chap, I. Rem. of Cuba, 

Beware I It is not the gregarious crowd who support a system in its day 
of general acceptance that will be remembered, but the few who fight the 
battle of the old against the new, and thus become the most recent representa- 
tives of antiquated error.” — Times, 10/A Dec. 1815. 


“ Well, my dear sir,” said Mr. Smith to me a few days after his 
adventure with the corpse — “ Well, you almost persuade me to become 
a Free Trader !”* 

By this ohservation, the reader will perceive that Smith, Peabody, 
and myself had had a long chat upon the horrors of Monopoly and the 
blessings of Free Trade, 'fhe American, like a sensible man, loudly 
vauBted the laws of that country which scorned to raise a rcvtmuc on 
food, and as loudly and vehemently vented his spleen against that 
Government which taxed the food of the people for the sole advantage 
of a privileged class — the aristocracy and landlords. The rulers of 
Great Britain, as a matter of course, came in for the lion’s share in the 
Yankee’s abuse (w^hich we ought to call honest lashings) ; and Mr. 
Smith would fain have stood up for our noble leeches, had we not 
finally shown him, black upon white, that those w^ho pique themselves 
upon being the rulers of these realms, plunder the people to the tune of 
many millions yearly, without benefiting them in any manner. 

The subject originated in a digression on the trade of the Havana. 
Mr. Smith had bcVjii a Monopolist all his life, without having once con- 
sidered the subject ; but his visit to Cuba had in a measure enlightened 
liis mind and developed his faculiics. He had mixed with men who 
had seen much of the world — men who in conversation clearly proved, 
that unfettered or Free Trade tended more in the long-run to benefit a 
country than all the protection or the monopoly the aristocracy could 
invent — a mere trick practised to gull the people and benefit their own 
class. He yielded to the arguments of sensible men, and almost trem- 


• [We wish it to be distinctly understood, that in giving insertion to any 

article, we do not necessarily advocate the line of politics or identify ourselves 
with the opinions and theories of our Correspondents. — Editor.] 
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bled when he thought of the impending struggle between tlie aristocracy 
and tlie people of England. J^e had heard and read of stubborn rulers, 
he had heard and read of revolutions, and, like all honest men, he 
trembled. Fortunately, he remembered that Reform was the only sure 
preventive of Revolution and Rebellion; and he trusted and hoped from 
,the bottom of his soul, that the mediator betwixt Bliss and Misery 
would enlighten those whoso destiny it is to govern nations. 

Reform, it is true, has done much for the people ; but Reform has 
not yet so played its part, as to be buried with all the honours due to 
an honest and nol)le patriot. Reform is still destined to play a noble 
part in England. In Cuba it abolished obnoxious laws ; and one of 

its best actions was to throw open all the ports of the island to Foreign 

Trade. What was the result of this measure ? W^hy, in the space of 

about fifteen years, the trade carried on by vessels under the Spanish 

flag increased nearly fifteen per cent., whilst that under Foreign colours 
augmented to twenty per cent. What can our English Monopolists say 
to this ? Perhaps they will sneer, and accuse us of partiality ; but we 
advise them to look to the statistics of the trade of that fertile island 
(Cuba), and they will see, to their utter dismay, that, far from ex- 
aggerating, our assertions are borne out by figures. 

Everybody know's that Cuba has no gold nor silver mines, although 
the former is sometimes found in the rivulets that take their sources in 
the mountains : on the other hand, there is no island in the West Indies 
whose trade is so prosperous as hers. Our West India Possessions, 
prior to the emancipation of the slaves, were secondary, when compared 
to Cuba, and at that period Free Trade had not opened her ports to 
enterprising foreigners. , 

The history of the trade of the Island of Cuba is highly interesting, 
and tends *to demonstrate that the prosj)crity of a country depends 
solely upon the unfettered industry and the commercial activity of its 
inhabitants ; tliat if the industry and the capital of the people arc 
taxed and rendered subservient to Monopoly or heavy duties, their 
energy and means become contracted and lettered. Remove the evil, 
and both the country and the people prosper. Free Trade enabled 
Cuba to send upwards of £2,500,000 to the mother- conn try between 
the years 1825 and 1885. Can we say the same of any of our Colo- 
nies ? W^e fear it is the reverse with them, and that Phigland has to 
maintain her children, in lieu of her ofispring noiurishing her. Our 
mistaken policy was the cause of our losing America ; but time, that 
great solver of the past, the present, and the future, has clearly proved 
that that loss w^as a blessing ; for our trade with America has increased 
to an enormous extent, whilst the burthen of supporting an army and 
its rulers was removed with the Declaration of Independence. 

It may one day be the same with our Canadian Possessions. 

Cuba suliered considerably during the war. We captured all the 
vessels met under the Spanish flag, and so elfectually closed the ports 
of that island that their people were almost reduced to a state of starva- 
tion ; that is to say, they lacked all the products of Europe consumed 
in the island. But the moment the United States of America declared 
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themselves independent, the authorities of Cuba, heedless of the laws 
which Monolopy had invented and decreed, broke the tablets, and opened 
all their ports to the flags of those nations with whom they were in 
alliance. Brother Jonathan, ever wide awake and ready to go ahead, 
was the first to profit by the advantages thus olfered to the flag which 
bears the stars and stripes, and has contrived to carry on an enormous, 
trade with the island up to this very day. Far from diminishing, the 
commerce between America and Cuba is on the increase, and the greatest 
friendship reigns between the two nations. 

Let not the reader suppose that the prosperity of Cuba was pleasing 
to the mother-country. Alas ! the MoNopOLrsTS of the principal ports 
of Spain, jealous of the prosperity which the opening of the ])orts to the 
Americans and other nations had conferred upon Cuba, hastened to 
petition the King and the Ministers to restore the reign of Monopoly, 
and that accursed tyrant was once more set upon his throne. As might 
be expected, misery was the consequence ! 

But there were Free Traders at tlie Havana, as persevering and as 
honest as our Colxlens, our Brights, and our VilliiTs’. They had suf- 
licient penetration to discern all the evils attendant on Protection, and 
they loudly advocated the abolishment of such obnoxious laws. More 
fortunate than the leaders of our Anti-Corn Iiaw League, Spain, dur- 
ing the year 1808, found herself forced to allow the authorities of ("uba 
to shijt Jor themselves; and then it was that those liberal and noble- 
minded patriots, Don Jose-Pablo Valiente, Don Luis de Las Casas, and 
llie celebrated Don Francisco de Arango, finding themselves unshackled 
and freed from doting and prejudiced Ministers, boldly and wisely 
declared all the ports of the island open. 

From that moment, wealth and prosperity flowed into and reigned 
in Cuba ! ** 

Like our own great Cohden, Arango was a true patriot, a disinter- 
ested man, wiio ruined himself to insure the prosperity of Cuba. His 
writings, as well as his speeches, show the injustice dnd impolicy of 
Protection, and all his time was spent in trying b) convince his fellow- 
countrymen and the world at large of the folly of restricting trade. 
This theory, not a speculative nor a delusory one, wdll triumph in the 
i;nd, for the principles of Free Trade arc daily gaining ground, and 
(‘iilisting fresh and numerous disciples. It has been a hard struggle, 
but Reason must, and will triumph in the long-run.* 

Jdke tliat Monopoly which has been so long sustained and fought 
for by our landed proprietors and place-hunters, and w'bich a bad har- 
vest and rotten potatoes have in a measure tended to overthrow in 
England after three years* struggle and agitation on the j)art of Free 
Traders, it required all the tact and talent of the liberal-minded Count 
de Villanueva to counteract and crush the heartless, selfish intrigues of 
those w^ho vainly endeavoured to blind the nation as to the imaginary 
benefits secured by Protection, History is there to prove, how the 

* 'J'liis was written a few days prior to the unexpected ariiiounccinent in 

Tka Times which rang the knell of the Corn Laws. 
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C^ount’s laudable efforts stirred up the hatred of the merchants of Ca- 
diz, who monopolised the trade, to the ruin of the Colonies. The 
description of their coalition is highly interesting ; and he even goes so 
far as to state, that they would willingly have sacrificed him and his 
liberal coadjutors to their fury and vengeance. It may be truhj said 
of Monopolists in general, that they would willingly fire their neigh- 
bour’s house to roast their own eggs.” 

What will our Monopolist readers say to the following dccLaration of 
Don Jose-Pablo Valiente ? Let them bear in mind that these senti- 
ments were spoken as far back as 1814, and were laid before the 
Congress held at Vienna by the Spanish Minister. 

“We cannot,” says he, “ close our eyes to the essential changes of 
the times and of circumstances; the result of such an error would 
spread utter dismay in the Colonies, and be followed by the most 
dreadful consequences. I repeat, that such laws appertain exclusively 
to times gone by ; and he who would impose them at this period, con- 
spires to damp the happiness of the inhabitants, and crush their pro- 
spects and their liberty — filling them with disgusts which never fail to 
drive them to acts of despair. No policy can be more baneful than 
(he one which forces a certain class of men to consider themselves as 
a despised sect, and submit to laws which tend to oppress, impoverish, 
and ruin them.” 

Wc ask again, what will the Monopolists and bread-taxers of Eng- 
land think of such sentiments as these? Yet they emanated from the 
counsellor of a despotic monarch, whose advisers generally lean to- 
wards tyranny and oppression. If such liberal ideas as those expressed 
by Valiente at the commencement of this century were listened tp and 
carried iiUo effect, how much more ought our rulers, who pcrh.jps 
have not taken the prosperity of Cuba into consideration, though they 
have an eye fixed upon the commerce of the Colonics of our neigh- 
bours — how much more ought they to have profited by the example 
set by Cuba, especially as the trial has been crowned with complete 
success ! Ever since the day that Cuba was enabled, unfettered and 
unshackled, to exchange her rich products for those of other countries, 
her trade has yearly been on the increase — her harbours are visited and 
crowded with ships bearing the flags of all Powers, which, thanks to 
the blessings of Peace and the reign of Reason, exchange their com- 
modities for sugar, coffee, and other articles ; whiUt the intercourse of 
so many people cements the bonds of friendship, and makes them all 
Cosmopolites. 

It is surprising that Monopoly has had so long a reign, the more 
especially as it only benefits a few to the detriment of millions. The 
great opponents to the Free Trade in Cuba were a fetv merchants of 
Barcelona, Cadiz, Bilboa, and Santander, who derived large profits, 
having the whole of the trade in their hands. As a matter of course, 
the people were the victims, paying through the nose for the necessaries 
of life, whilst the gains of the importers were estimated at from 200 to 
400 per cent. : as a matter of course, they were Monopolists, and 
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loudly clamoured for Protective Duties, Had these duties in a mea- 
sure benefited the country, the tax might have been supportable in a 
certain degree ; but the Colonists could not shut their eyes to the 
monstrosity of a Monopoly which impoverished the mass, and enriched 
a few privileged ones. 

AV’e have already stated that Cuba sent upwards of £2,500,000 ster- 
ling to Spain between 1825 and 1835 — an enormous sum for a Colony 
almost in a state of infancy, for even now her resources arc not half 
developed. Between the years 1835 and 1838, Cuba paid £2,681,000 
to the mother-country out of £3,426,000 sterling raised by taxation, 
independent of £2,800,000 which were levied on the productions of 
tlie island — which immense sum was spent in refitting and equipping 
the fleet. Thus we find, that so soon as the blessings of FiiEii Trade 
were bestowed upon Cuba, she was enabled to aid — nay, support and 
prevent the mother-country from being gazetted among the list of 
bankrupts. Let the rulers of Great Britain take a leaf out of the book 
of Don Josc-Pahlo Valiente, and they will find that by reducing the 
duties by one-half upon certain articles, the consumption will increase 
threefold, and augment the revenue in proportion. When the duty 
upon sugar was lowered, the consumption began to increase in propor- 
tion as the article became cheaper. Suppose the duties now in force 
upon tea, sugar, coffee, wine, and fruit were to be subjected to a further 
reduction — it will stand to reason that many who are now prevented 
from enjoying articles considered as luxuries with us, but which are 
in reality necessaries to the country which produces them, will readily 
come forward, and by doubling — nay, trebling the consumption, the 
revenue will increase. If there be a Monopolist who doubts our 
assertion, we refer him to the Rule of Three, backed by Multiplication. 

"Were the Spanish Government to reduce the import duties in Cuba, 
the trade with that island would naturally augment tenfold, and its 
exports increase in proportion. But the rulers of Spain and her Colo- 
nies are guilty of the same error as that which has ever marked the 
policy of our Statesmen. They imagined that high protective duties 
were indispensable for the maintenance of a State hurthened with 
lavishly -paid servants; and by imposing them, they cramped the re- 
sources of the country, and impoverished the people. The capital 
impeachment now laid by Free Trade against Monopoly at this pre- 
sent moment engrosses the minds of all men. Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica have their eyes fixed upon the accused and accusers, anxiously 
awaiting the decision of tlie jury. Who can doubt but that a verdict 
will be given in favour of Free Trade ? 

Monopolists, one word more and we have done. Is there one 
amongst your once-powerfiil body who can honestly lay his hand upon 
his heart and say, it is just and lawful to tax the food of the people 
for our own sole individual benefit ? Perchance you calm your con- 
sciences by the thought, that your incomes, though wrongfully acquired, 
are well spent, and enrich the tradesmen, servants, and others depen- 
dent upon your expenditure. But if you are not yourselves alive to 
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the fallacy — nay, absurdity of such self-delusion, say, privileged classes^ 
bow would you treat the petition of a score of individuals who should 
seriously propose to Parliament, that with a view of improving trade 
and benefiting the industrious classes at large, a ruillion sterling per 
annum should henceforward be placed at the disposal of each hinnhle 
and disinterested petitioner ? The effrontery and absurdity of such a 
proposal must strike every one, and yet in principle it is identical with 
the present laws of Protection. 

What can be more unjust, uncharitable, and, wc wi'l add, un- 
christian, than to tax the food of the Poor ? It is a monstrous, 
revolting law, wdiich prevents the poor man from tilling his belly with 
the food that has been given to him by the Omnipotent. It is mighty 
fine for a well-fed royal duke to say, when a country is threatened with 
famine, that “ he can see no symptoms of distress.” Of course not — 

“ What cares the lord or squire for those who pine 
In wretchedness, provided he can dine — 

Have a French cook his palate to caress, 

A meek ISwiss valet to ai range his dress ?” 

It is generous in the extreme for another duke, though not a royal 
one, to recommend a pinch of cuiry-powder dissolved in half-a-pint of 
boiling water, in order to warm and comfort a poor man’s empty stomachc 
Away with such ridiculous — wc should add, such monstrous folly ! 
Yet such sentiments as these emanate from men who occupy high stations 
in our blessed country^ and to whom the poor look for succour in the 
hour of adversity. That hour has come ; and are the poor to be 
sacrificed because our aristocracy are selfish — because they have the 
means of procuring that which their tenants are dying for ? Marry, 
come up, my lords ; the day has arrived when your lordships must 
pull in yoiA horns. The Sliding Scale has proved a failure ; Pro- 
tection is looked upon as a bugbear ; th i finger of scorn is pointed 
against Monopoly ; Political Economy has opened the eyes of the 
nation, and men are no longer to be blinded with the fallacious cry, 
that Protection is absolutely necessary to enable the English farmqr to 
grow corn : that theory is worn thread-bare, and Class-interest cannot 
stay the torrent. 

Be forewarned, Landed Proprietors. The occupants of your farms — 
that bold and industrious yeomanry, whose merits you vaunt in your 
after-dinner speeches, whose sympathy you fancy your jelves to possess, 
and whom you expect to side with you in the mighty struggle against 
the masses — yea, the very occupants of your farms begin to perceive 
the hollowness and selfishness of your professions. Have you ever 
dreamed, on your dowmy couches, that tney might one day become the 
owners of the broad acres they now till as your tenants-at-will ? 
We recommend you, ere it be too late, to chai^ge your mad career, and 
treat and look upon them as friends and brothers, or else they will, in 
their turn, treat you as they would their bitterest enemies. *Tis not 
the people, or its dregs, whom you despise, that alone clamour for a 
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repeal of obnoxious and tyrannical laws. Look to the list of the 
champions of Free Trade, and your lordships will find among the 
host some of the most influential of your own class, backed by our 
merchant princes, City Croesuses, manufacturers, and tradesmen. ’Tis 
not a motley crew of street' or chimney sweepers, who clamour for a 
repeal of fluty ; Tis the wealth and industry of the land, who blush to 
think that t/ief/ live in an age when men are base and treacheroils 
enough to render bread unpurchaseable to millions of their countrymen. 
A law may work well for a lustre or two, — that term expired, in lieu 
of benefiting a country it acts as a bane : this discovered, it should be 
abolished. 

We shall conclude with an appropriate quotation from our first 
chapter, wherein we deprecated Protective Laws, and all that pertains 
to that fiend. Monopoly. 

“ Presuming man ! Know thou 'twas Heaven’s decree, 

That nations should on |ach dependent be; 

What the o/te lacks, the olAer should supply ; 

The bonds of Tiiade are Concord’s surest tie ! 

If Britons could but once united be. 

Corn, and every Trade — might then be Free ! !” 

These were the arguments which induced Mr. Smith to become a 
Free Trader. Let us hope that he will have many imitators ! ! 

(To be continued.) 
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The Coai.-Fields or China. — It is probable that coal was discovered, and 
was in coniiuoii use in China, long before it was known in the Western world. 
It is mentioned by a noble traveller of the thirteenth century as aliounding 
throughout the whole province of Cathay, of W'hich Pekin is the capital, “where 
certain black stones are dug out of the mountains, which stones burn when 
kindled, and keep alive for a long time, and are used h}' many persons, notwith- 
standing the abundance of wood." 

Among tlio people of Pekin, three kinds are in use : — 

1. That employed by tlie black-smiths. It jields more llame than the other 
qualities ; it is more fierce, but is subject to decrepitate in tiie fire : on which 
account, probably, the blacksmiths use it j^ounded in minute ])ni tides. 

2. A harder and stronger coal used for culinary jmrposcs, giving out more 
flame than the otlier sorts so employed ; it is less quidily consumed, and leaves 
a rcsiduiirri of grey ashes. Theie are several gradations of these. Tlie best are 
hard to break, of a fine gtain, a deep black colour, soiling the hands less than 
the others. It is sometimes sullicieiitly siliclous to give fire with steel. Others 
are of a \ery coarse grain, are easily bioken, and make a bright fire, leaving a 
reddish ash. Another species crackles or decrepitates when first placed on the 
fire ; and falls down, almost entirely, in scales, which close the passage of the 
air, and stiile the fire. 

3. A soft, feebly-burning coal, giving out less heat than Ihc^second class ; con- 
suming more quickly, it b. ^aka with greater facility, ami in general is of deeper 
black than tlie sorts previously mentioned. It i« commonly this description 
wliich, being mixed with coal dust and a fourth part of clay, is emplojed to fqrm 
an Artificial and economical fuel. This being moulded in the form of bricks and 
balls, is sold iS the shops of Pekin. Waggon loads of coal dust are brought to 
that city for this sole purpose. 

The coal merchants have also an intermediate quality between the classes two 
and three. 

The following is the mode of Mining Coal in China: — It might be expected 
that in Cliina, where most of the practical arts have, from time immemorial, 
been carried on with all the pcrse\cniuce of that iiidustiious people, the opera- 
tions of mining coal would he conducted with some regard to science, in 
relation to sinking, druiiiiiig, and extraction. We luivi*, howe\cr,'good authority, 
especially in regard the environs of PeUiu, for stating that the process is still 
in a very imperfect slate. Machinery there to lighten labour is unknown. 
They have not even an idea of the pumps, indispensable to dfaw off the 'water. 
If local circumstances allow, they cut drainage galleries ; if not, they abandon 
the work whenever the inundation has gained too far upon them. The mattock 
and shovel, the pick and the hammer, arc the mining instruments; the only 
ones, in f.ict, which the Chinese employ in w'oixing tlie coal. The water of the 
mine is emptied by the slow process of filling small casks, which are brought up 
to the suifiice by manual labour. Vertical shafts arc not used. In working 
horizontal coal seams, the timber is expensive, and the materials cost two coiiecs 
per pound, equal to eight dollars fifty cents per ton ; English wood being sold by 
weight in China, 

The coals, when mined, are put into baskets, and drawn upon sledges, which 
ai*e raised to the surface by manual strength. Each basket contains about three 
pounds of coal, and one man can raise about eight baskets in a day. This ij 
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equivalent lo 1,032 Russian pounds, or to i2cwt. English, per day. Tiie miners’ 
wages uie at the rate of 30 eopecs a basket, W'hich is equal to 240 copecs (cupper 
ciirrenc;^) or 4G cenls of United Slates ciiireiicy per day, being 76 cents U. S, 
per ton. 

Pi ices at Pekin. — At the pit’s mouth, this coal is sold for 60 copecs per Ih., 
dnllurs 63 cents per ton of 20 cwt. It is then conveyed on the baoks of mules 
tiirough the tnouiitains, and thence on camels to Pekin, where the price is 
rul)lc,u=^ a tiai]c,=29 cents United States per lb. ; which, if our calculation 
be cjireci, is ec u il to 11 dollars 60 cents United States, or £2 8s. 6d. per ton of 
2,240 pounds Eiigl.sh. We perceive, therefore, that the best of fuel is expensive 
at Pekin, and tiience the necessity for resorting to artificial compounds and 
siihbUtutes. 

There is, however, a sort of coal sold in that city at much lower price, particu- 
larly when it is mixed with one-half of coal dust. This coal, in 1840, sold for 
1 ruble per pound, which is at the rate of 7 dollars 75 cents, equal to £1 12s. 3d. 
per ton. It is of inditlercnt quality, however, giving out but little heat, and is 
quickly consumed. 

The compound fuel, consisting of coal dust and clay, is still prepared after the 
iiioile described by the missionaries last century, but its use is chiefly confined to 
the indigent classes. 


A Day in the Swamp. — We do not know any spot in Melbourne where a day 
can he passeil more profitably than in examining the various manufactories which 
are situated in iho Swamp, on the banks of the Yarra. There we have a little 
busy woild, about which the general reader knows almost nothing. We passed a 
couple 111 hours ver) pleasuiitl) the oilier da) in looking into the various estublish- 
lOMits, aii'.l f'lr the iufoimatio.i of our readers we give a short sketch of the con- 
ti nis of t'.iesc low diiig) -coloured buildings, which tlie traveller secs in sailing 
along the Varra. The first wliich deserve notice are the Boiling Down Estab- 
lishments. Mcssis. Watson and Wight were the first in the Port Phillip District 
to commence a hoiliug-<lo\Mi eMlahlisluneiit, and this, loo, at a lime wiien our 
settlers were almost o\erwheImed with disasters; indeed, llieir nudtrig vats saved 
many from tlio insulvciit coujt and ruin. Messrs. Watson and Wight were 
general intMTlniiits, and indeed still continue iii trade, hut they have now most 
extensive piemises in the 8w’urnp, which would repay the trouble of a visit. The 
fiist time the writer visited their estnhlishmcat, it was upon a limited scale, but 
now it is almost a little town. In addition to melting down, these gentlemen are 
tanneis, meal cureis, &c . ; they feed pigs with the refuse of the boilers ; tnaiiufac- 
I lire different k'lids of oil, cure hides, and have an extensive eoopciing estab- 
lishment. They llu^e about fifty men at work, and se\eral mugnificeiiL horses; 
we obsciwed about fifty or eighty victims in the shape of fine bullocks standing 
ready ; tliej an- diiven into the slaughter-house singly, and there killed : wc were 
astonishcil t > sei* th ■ case with which this operation was performed ; — a man with 
a sharp spear hits the animal in the back of tlic head between the spine and the 
skull, the animal drops down dead, and it is skinned and cut up. The boilers 
are of great extent, and capable of rendering a large quantity of tallow, which is 
of snpeiior quality. We vUited a kiln for drjdng hams, and we believe the hams 
cured now in this colon) aie equal to any which come from England. We be- 
lieve the proprietoiB have been l einarkably successful in all their transactions, but 
not more so than their enterprising spiiit deserves; at the same time it is lament- 
able to see persons who have conferred benefits by their inventions too often 
unfortunate and lingering in obscurity, and we are happy that iu this instance 
enterprise and worth have had their reward. Not far from Messrs. Watson and 
Wight's establishment, is that erected by Messrs Brodie and Cruikshank, which 
at a distance has a picturesque appearance ; it has a long range of buildings on the 
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banks of the river, and a huge yard, enclosed, and raiigf^H of covered sheds on every 
side : this establishment, which is under the inanagemenr of Mr. Allan, is upon 
an extensive scale ; it is, however, merely for boiling down. There aie two other 
boiling establishments, one at the junction of the Salt Water River, which belongs 
to Mr. Raleigh ; the otiicris further up, and now belongs to Mr. KissocL, the cattle 
broker. In the Swamp are two candle works, and soap muuulactoiics ; one belongs 
4o James Jackson, Es p, t:ic inerchunt; ihc other to Air. Sawder, the grocer. Soap 
of a very hue quality is inanufuctured at Air. Jackson's CBtablishiuent, which must 
outdo all foreign competition. Mr. Sawder’s inaiiufaclory has been but just erected, 
and we have not seen any of his soap. There are two or three large tan}ardB, and 
several slaughtering houses, all of which interested us, and we were much pleased 
with inspecting this little colony eniiiely <le\oted to money-rnaking pursuits. — 
Port Phillip Gazette^ April 30. 


Census of thb city of Agha. — W e have been politely favoured with the sight 
of a tabular census of the city of Agra and its environs in 1844-45. It has been 
prepared under the orders of our zealous Magistrate, and considerable care, labour, 
and method must have been bestowed upon it. This census, we learn, was 
formed by an employed agent who took Alohulla by Mohulla, at first counting 
each house, and then inquiring of the master of it as to the number of inhabit- 
ants it contained. The agent was assisted by the chowkeedara and sweepers of 
each Mohulla, the better to secure accuracy, and the strictest civility was enjoined. 
Any one refusing to state the number of persons residing in his house was not 
coerced in any way, but was invariably told that the Sircar had no other object 
in view except anxiety to form a correct census. No pertinacity or resistance 
was evinced by the people. The agent, being himself a resident of th s city, was 
well known as a quiet, inofTeiisive roan. In his inquiries he recened no assist- 
ance from the Government Police, this being purposely and wisely avoided. As 
the agent gave in his papers of each Mohulla they were tested by the Tehseeldar 
of Huzoor Tehseel, and when pronounced correct by him were subjected to the 
scrutiny of the Colwal; very few discrepancies were discovered. The preparation 
of the statement before us occupied, we understand, about 7 months, and no dis- 
tinction is made in the reckoning between adults and children. In the city of 
Agra there are 68 Mohullas. The most populous neighbourhood is that of Nye- 
kee Mundee, which contains 7,890 ranks, while Turpoleea numbers only 16 inha- 
bitants. The following is a brief abstract of the ample stuteineiit we are noticing: 


Number of houses of Hindoos in the 68 Mohullas of tradespeople 
Pitto ditto, of others, ...... 

Ditto ditto, Mussulmans, of tradespeople .... 
Ditto ditto, of others ...... 


Grand total of houses 

Number of inhabitants in the 68 Mohullas, Hindoos. Of tradespeoph 
Ditto ditto, of others ...... 


Ditto Mussultnans, of tradespeople 
Ditto ditto, of others 


. 3727 
. 7123 

10860 

• 2. iO 
. -LMi? 

4477 

. 15327 

. 17777 
. 35655 


53432 

. 11515 
. 12137 


23652 


. 77084 


Grand total of inhabitants 
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sions is as follows 

Gold and Silversmiths . r ..... . 960 

Blacksmiths and Ironmongers . . . .1171 

Braziers .......... 358 

Cutlers and Burnishers ........ 72 

Carpenters .......... 1058 

Tjukcrs .......... 89 

Cobblers, Shoemakers, and Curriers ..... 1538 

Painters .......... 158 

Workers in Glass or Glaziers ....... 21 

Oilmen .......... 580 

Firework Makers ......... 50 

Choorewallas ......... 195 

Gold and Silver Lace Makers and Wire Drawers .... 214 

Bakers and Cooks ......... 284 

Butchers . . . . . . . . * . . 933 

Tailors .......... 1271 

Weavers .......... 7133 

Cotton Teazers ......... 341 

Watch Makers ......... 6 

Saddlers .......... 44 

Barbers 1357 

Washermen ......... 1205 

Women of Til Fame 1176 

Eunuchs .......... 43 

Bunneas, Shopkeepers, and Cloth Merchants ..... 14046 

Farriers .......... 71 

Shawl menders ......... 94 

Workers in silk 640 

Nychabands 161 

Draftsmen and Miniature painters , . . ... .131 

Thread makers ......... 37 

Potters . . . . . . . .1193 

Chintz Printers ......... 386 

IWers .......... 645 

Masons and stone cutters ........ 1781 

Bamooo Basket makers . . . . 1 . . . 725 

Paper makers . . . . . . . . . 35 

Soap makers, Chandlers, &c. ....... 59 

Poulterers .......... 128 

Engravers and Lapidaries ....... 28 

Of all others ....... . . 33,746 

The environs of A^ra, included in the villages on the lands of which they 
are built, are divided into 15 Mohullas, and contain a population 
Of Hindoos, being tradespeople . . . . .1128 

Others 2566 


Total . 3694 


Qf Mussulmans, being tradespeople 452 

Others . 1370 

1822 

Total . 5516 


The grand total of inhabitants in Agra and its suburbs is 103,572 souls, which 
is immense. The excess of Hindoos over Mussulmans is 8245. The inhabitants 
of bungalows, round about the city, i. e. gentlemen’s aervants and their families 
residing in their compounds, are not included in this census ; they may be reck- 
oned at about 3000 souls; neither are the inhabitants of bazars and villages in 
Military Cantonments . — Agra UJMar^ BepU 24. 
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Important to Managrr^ of Sugar Estates.- -P wrftr/Cit and Yeates patent 
Sugar Pant , — In the manufacture of what is tcimed Muscovado sugar, by the 
ordinary mode of concentrating the cane juice, viz., h- i iiig in open pans or 
coppeis, a most important consideration is, rapid evaporation \ not only as respects 
the quality of the sugar, but al&o as icgardsthc economy of fuel, labour, and time. 

The Sugar Fans recently patented by Mr. R. B. Fuibrick, Engineer, of Ton- 
bridge, Kent, have for one of their objects the utluinmeni of this great desider- 
atum ; but they also possess some other peculiar advantages equally important, 
which may be briefly stated as follows. 

iHt. — These pans present to the immediate action of the file, an amount of 
available surface as compared with that of the common pans, of the most a|>proved 
form, and occupying the like space, in the propoilion of about 8 to 5 in favour of 
the former. 

2nd. — That surface is disposed in a much more suitable manner for the 
economising of heat; for whilst the one is altogether inclined (more or less) to a 
vertical^ the other maintains to a very considerable extent the horizontal position^ 
which, it is well known, is the moat efficient condition of lieating surface that 
can be obtained, and moreover, it is unbroken by the iuterventiou of any of those 
expensive and worse tlian useless masses of brickwork which connect the common 
pans. The junction of the patent pans being effected by screw-bolts, they can 
be easily and speedily removed and replaced, and that without disturbing any of 
the brickwork. 

3rdly. — The facility and trifling expense of setting the patent pans, in compa- 
rison with that of the common ones, are points demanding especial notice. No- 
thing more is required for closing in the flues of the former than an upright straight 
wall of common brickwork beneath the lims along each side of the row of large 
pans, and the same with the addition of a partition wall between them (where 
two are used) for hanging the “ Teaches.*' Thedilliculiy and expense of closing 
in the flues around the common pans, and the great liability of the arches between 
them giving way, arc mattei's of serious notoriety. Such accidents are by no means 
of unfroquent occurience, and the loss, in a variety of wajs, sustained thereby, 
very considerably augments rfhe ordinary’ Iicavy expenses necessarily attending 
the setting a;pd resetting of ibis description of sugar pan. 

4thly. — Besides doing away with these arches, and the many consequent evils 
inherent in their adoption, the Patent Sugar Fans dispense also with those other 
equally barbarous and expensive a Ijuncts, “ Filing'" and “ Leading'' 

bthly. — These pans admit of being made of wrought iiuii, which is more suitable 
for transporting to long distances, less liable to fracture, and mure easily repaired 
than cast iron. 

It is scarcely necessary to add another word to point out the superior claims of 
the Falciit Sugar Fans o>er those in common use, as it is conceiA'ed that by 
comparing the two sketches, any one at all acquainted with the subject will at 
once distinguish and appreciate the relative merits of the two systems. 

From the Commissiemer of Patents' Report to Congress, — January, 1845. — “ I 
visited in New York the sugar works of Messrs. Tyler and Mapes, which establish- 
ment has adopted the new process of sug-ir inaluiig invented by Frufossor Mapes. 
By this process they manufacture from 15,000 to 20,0001b8, of sugar per diem from 
common \yest India molasses, and generally of a quality superior to that made 
from the cane in Louisiana. They often use molasses uhich have become sour 
with good pfToct. I saw also the new evaporator, invented by Professor Mapes, 
at a sugar house in Vandam-stieet. This evaporator is of a small size, something 
less than five feet square and tweUe inches deep. It was charged with a solution 
of Biigai- (say 125 gallons) at 30 clegs. Reaum., and commenced boiling rapidly 
in less than 30 seconds from the time of turning on the steam. This pan will 
reduce sufficient of such liquor (taken lukewarm) to the proof or sugar point in 
15 minutes to make IjOOOlbs. of sugar, and this, as the proprietor informed mo, 
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of a quality far superior to that nhich he wna enabled to make by the usual 
process. Indeed so rapid is its action, that the same quality of sugar which 
required 12 hours for its manipulation is now furnished with ease in three hours, 
giving a large yield and of a better quality. As Professor Mapes is now taking 
patents in this country and abroad for this evaporator and a new filter, and some 
other improvements connected with sugar refining, 1 cannot with propriety de- 
scribe his machines; but, from wliat I saw, they are calculated to produce a great 
change in the whole system of sugar making in Louisiana and the West India 
Islands ; the largest evaporating 1,000 gallons, or more, of water per hour, and 
the smallest (such as described above) 230 or 250 gallons per hour.*’ 

We have been permitted to publish the following note, whicli will be found 
interesting to the cultivators of sugar estates. The machine which Mr. Hampden, 
M.P. alludes to is a new invention, for which the inventor has obtained a patent; 
and we understand it is considered superior to the Yaciium Pan lately found so 
valuable in the boiling of sugar, and is said to be chcaiier : 

“My dear M*Chlery, 

“ I availed myself of your introduction to Mr. Gadesden, who politely afforded 
ms every facility in investigating the merits of his patent. Tlie result of my 
observation and inquiries was completely satisfactory. I believe the apparatus 
will accomplish all that is under! nken for it, well. The absence of ebullition in 
the liquor, suggests the idea of a very slow and tedious process, and I i a\e heard 
this objection alleged against the plan ; but all those who understand that the 
very jirinciple of the iniprovenient consists in evaporating at a low teinpciaturr, 
know tliat this is only a deception of the eye. 

** 1 can give no better proof of the high opinion I have formed of Mr.Gadesdeii’s 
pan than by ordering one for my estate in Barbados, and having advised the 
Directors of the Dhohah (Company in India to order two for our factories. 

“ Yours, verj truly, 

“July 11th, 1845. “ K. Hampden/* 

“ Michael M‘Chleiy, Esq.’’ 

“•London, 15tli July, 1845. 

“ I liave been twice to tlie lefinery of Messrs. Gadesden and \V?iiiiright, and 
saw Gadesden and Evans’ Teaehc in operation yesterday. It has been much 
simplified — no medium is now used — and sugar is made h} it at 180 degrees of 
heat, and the same result is < btained as by the Vacuum Pan ; but I think it 
cannot be used without a separate engine of about 3 horse power to turn the 
w!ieel. Many gentlemen interested in sugar estates were present, amongst whom 
were Colonel Short and Mr, C. Marryat. The cost of the pan is £100 sterling, 
without the engine, which they offer to furnish without a boiler for £30 to £40 
sterling.” 

“ There is a French (y)icniist heie who discolours sugar after it has been put in 
the cask, making black sugar perfectly white, with a loss of only 4 per cent, in 
weight, and at an ei.pense of ten-pence per cwt. Tliis is quite a new thing — no 
one knows the secret. The experiment was made last week at the refinery of 
Messrs. Gadesden and Wainright, and samples of the sugar were shown me. 
This will do away entiiely with the present difficult and expensive process of 
bleaching and filtering through bullock’s blood and animal charcoal. Ver} few 
persons know of th s as yet, und parties interested were not pleased at my having 
been made aware that such a thing was possible, as the inventor had not yet got 
his patent.** 

We copy from the Weekly Bulletin of the Havana the following statem ent of 
the result of an experiment made to augment the product of the cane. 

“ We have just been informed that on the works of San Geroninio (Fenix), 
situated in that jurisdiction, the following experiment has been made. A suifici- 
eut quantity of sugar canes were ground so as to yield liquor to fill two pans. 
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The megaas waa then gatheroil together, and suffered to steep in water ho hot, 
that the hand can be borne in it without inconvenience, and after a while the 
megasB waa reground: the eanen yielded tw'o pans of Liquor, and the niegass one ; 
the liquor from the canes yielded 18 loaves, and that from the raegass 10 luo\eN 
of equal size. From all thin it roust be inferred that the canes rc-giound in thiK 
manner will yield 15 per cent, more than they did formerly. 

• •‘A manufactory which formerly yielded 1 0,000 loaves of migar will jjrcdttce 1 5,000 

and probably more with the same quantity and quality of canes. 

** This extraordinaiy process will con pensaU* for the great depreciat loii t-f sugar, 
a commodiiy which has been until now the great source of ournialili. The 
expense necessary to insuie the aggiegate will be moderate in riuii|i:.i ison to tlio 
benefit ; a mill-house to grind the megass, a shed containing the i ms t:> heat the 
water for steeping, are more or less the means necessary. 

“ For the present we dti no more than refer to the :?xperinient according to the 
statement received from one of the neighbours, a rational and hnnouiable plantci. 
If we hurry this notice to the press, it is considering the importance of the subjcj t. 

“ The French chemists (the best in the world) have long since established the 
fact, that the sugar cane contains a very large portion of siiccharine matter 
after having been passed between the mill rollers : that such is the case is proveil 
from the simple fact that megass is the most inflammable fuel wine i cun be pro- 
cured ; it is not improbable that the sRcchaiine matter uhich lemunis in the cane 
after it has been ground is richer than that winch has been pre\ ioiislj' extracted, 
and if so, it would adhere with greater tcnacitj' to the fibres, and I he subsequent 
steeping of the megass in hot water must necessnrily soften and separate the 
fibres, and render the extraction of the residue of thr sweets much easier. If 
the quantity of extra sugar yielded w'as in the ratio of 10 to IH, then it is evidently 
a clear gain of more than 50 per cent., and not 15, as stated. There is one point, 
however, which deserves serious consideration, and which trial alone can solve, 
and that is, whether the megass be fit for fuel after the whole of the saccharine 
matter is extracted ; we doubt it, — we do not think it would afford the intense 
heat necessary to granulate sugar; presuming even this should be the cose, it 
does not lessen the value of the plan, if the account given be correct, for, in our 
opinion, th^raegass should be consigned to the cattle pens, to increase the quan- 
tity of manure, and coals or wood might be substituted. W e may be told that wood 
is out of the question, that most of the Islands can scarcely furnish sufficient 
for their ordinary domestic wants, and that to import ci»als would not pay; but 
every estate has waste lands which, if planted in bamboos, would afford aii abun- 
dant supply of good fuel at a very trifling cost. It would, however, pay well to 
import coals for the purpose, for one ton of coals will boil two tons of sugar; but 
if it only boiled one, it would pay handsomelj', for it should be borne in mind, 
that the surplus sugar is clear gain, except the labour and fuel. We trust that the 
planters will be up and doing ; for if they would give a fair trial to modern 
improvements, and call science to their aid, then the West Indies would again 
flourish.” • 
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Bj tlic Express mail we are put in pos- 
on lo-clay, ns we ai'c jjoiiJif to press, 
of tlnies fioiii Boriilia} to tlic 1st lust, 
and Madras and Calcutta to the 22nd 
Noveiiiher. The iicms is impoitant. 
The prospeet of a cullisum helween the 
British and Sikh tioops Mas hfcoiuinjj 
ever\ day more imminent. I’ho latter 
had already oomrnence.l tluir march 
towards the S' tlej, with the view of 
repelling the antieijiuted airgi’cssiou. 
^rc'antiine stiomr measures of defence 
had been adopted at Ecrozepore, and 
as Sir llcmy llardinge has upwards of 
50,000 troop3 lit his disposoh any at- 
teiujit on tlie part of the enemy to 
prccip’tate hostilities can hardly fail to 
be attended by tlieir overwhelming 
defeat. 

The most iriterestin'r ili*m of inteili* 
genre from Scindc is of the estahlish- 
jiieiit of an association for collectjiig 
iiifonnation resjiecting the naluial his- 
tory, aiiliquitici, slati.siies, dialects, &c. 
of that and liie ueighhouring couiitnes. 

The only local mailer of any degree 
of home inteicst is the ]n'onuilgalion, 
by the Council of Education, of a jilan 
for a Calcutta University, founded on 
the m Oil el of that of London. Accord- 
ing to the pnlilishcd scheme the uni- 
veisity is iiil ended to be a body eorpo- 
rate, vvitli a chancellor, vice-chaneellor, 
and fellows, all of vdiorn wdll be nicin- 
bers or sf3r\ants of the Government. 

'J'he Goverrnneut has lecpnlly founded 
a College at Kishnaglnir. about sixty 
miles from (hdculla. It :r to be ccni- 
ducled precisedy on the same phiri as 
the Hindoo college heie. Captain 1). 
L. llichurdson has bcfin appointed 
Piii.e.pal of the inKtiMi1if>ri. 

TAo Ureat hidiaa 1 iniiisular Hail- 
tray . — We nndcrsland that Mr. Chap- 
man has again taken his departure from 
Bombay with the view of canying on 


investigations in reference to the Gicat 
Indian Peninsular Railway. 11c pro- 
ceeds as far as Jooneer, and his obaer- 
valions will he diiecled to the gcoirva- 
phical pccnliaiilies of the country be- 
tween tii'.il place II id the Malsay Ghaut, 
with tin* vie\» oi collecting data that 
may serve to deteirnine the important 
quiN'.ioTi of tiie point at vvhicli the 
mountain ascent is |o be made. There 
aie many ohji'elions to Khandallu, 
arising, we believe, chiefly fiom the 
steepness of the gradients ; and the 
repoits that have been received are 
icprcRented ns being ennneiilly favour- 
able to the selectioii of the Malsay 
Ghaut. This hill, though higher than 
Khandalla, is approached hy a mode- 
rate slope, and the descent on the 
easteru side is snid to be so grad uni us 
to be Bcarcidy peiceplible. The sett le- 
nient of this (juesliou will have an im- 
portant healing on anollier one Mhich 
has lately been discussid, and tlie 
opinnui.s on which have exhibited ron- 
sulerahle diversify — we mean tlic local- 
ity of the railway trrniiniis. Some are 
anxious (hat the line should be brought 
to Bombay itself, while others arc of 
opinion that it should triiiiinatc on the 
iiiaiii-land. The propriety of at orce 
commencing with the conatrucfioii of a 
rail as far as Tannali, has also received 
some share of consideration ; not that 
any idea is enteriained of deriving im- 
mediate profit from such a line, but 
because it must, sooner or later, be 
constructed, if the Company’s proj'^ct 
be carried out at all ; ami it is thought 
that by beginning early, not only will 
further needless loss of time be pre- 
vented, but a sort of school will be 
afforded for llie instruction in railway 
masters of the native aitisan.s and 
labourers who will be required for tlie 
more extejnled works hereafter. This 
proposition, however, has not yet un- 
dergone formal discussion. We are 
lejoiced to hear that the local govern- 
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nieut and il8 ufllcials hu\e atFurdud Mr. 
Chupman every facility in tlieir power 
for the prosecution of loa inquiries ; 
and we liave no doubt lliat the coiiite-y 
and nir.ibility of this penlleuiuii will 
continue to recommend bun to the 
l^ood olTicua of those willi whom he 
comes in contact, in w'hate^ei d.rectioii 
he may proceed, or to whatever biaiieli 
of the investij^atioii his attention may 
be devoted . — Bomhdy Tiuies^ Oct. 25. 

The Daiiisli fngale, Galatea, Captain 
Dille, arrixed in Calc'iitta ii few days 
ago, previous to going down to the 
Nicohars with a view to re-establish 
the Danish colony there. A highly-eili- 
cient seientitic staff is attached to her, 
for inquii'} into tlie zoological and geo- 
logical treasures of that locality. The 
zeal and Cfiieful vigilance with which 
these preparations have been made by 
the Danisli G.ivernmcnt for a tliurough 
development of the resources of so 
petty and distant a Colony, redcct but 
little Cl edit on the improvidence of our 
own authorities in such matters. 

A hank, the prospectus of w’liich is 
now in circulation, is about to be 
established at llio Portuguese scltle- 
meiit of Goa, 'with a capital of Ihe 
lacks of rupees. 

Sir H. (J. Aloiitgomery, Bart., and 
r. M. Lcwili, Esq., have been ap- 
pointed commissioners for receiving 
charge of the settlement of Tranquebar 
from the Danish authorities, by the 
Madras Government. 

The Exports of Indigo fiom Cal- 
cutta for the Dvchc mouths ending 
31 St October arc as follows, viz. : 

(’liests Ft. mds. 

To Great Britain 2(i,3}>3 i/7,87 1 

Fiance 10,3C;i 

North America 6i5 2,241 

Foreign Ktirope 12 48 

lied Sea, Bombay, and Gulp 1,968 6,314 

All other parts 9 21 

Total 39,390 142,691 

TJije Karecn Nee Country . — Several 
writers in the (hilcutta journals have 
advocated our occupation of the Kareeii 
Nee country, from an aiqirelicnsioii that 
its cession to the Burmese would put a 
Stop to the commercial intercourse be- 
tween them and this Province. The 
Karceii Nee country lies to the north- 


ward of the Tcuasserim )ii'oviiicc, on 
the western or Burmese side ot the Sal- 
ween, the inteniiediute terriiory between 
our tiorlliern and their suutitern boun- 
dary being occupied by Slums. The 
lletl Karens are apparently a half-civil- 
ised race, wlio have aways usseited and 
dcfendoil their iiulepouiJence of all 
aroiiiul tliem. The couiitiy js boiiiivled 
to the northward and eastward by Shan 
Stales dcpciulent on Ava. It is said 
to piodiice tin in unliinitc.l abiindauce, 
not, ns in these proxinccK, collected 
from tlie beds of running streams, but 
ill large masses of the ore on the sides 
of the mountains. It is the grand 
source of the timber trade of these 
provinces, and an outlet for British 
goods, anil from which our commissa- 
riat is supplied 'with cattle brought 
down by the Shans. Tiie Kaiens, or 
at least some parties of them, have, on 
more occasions than one, offered to 
place their country under our sway, 
but no attention seems hiiherto to have 
been paid to such offers. Our occupa- 
tion of the country, therefore, will en- 
tail but little expense, while the advan- 
tages will be indispulahly greater tliaii 
what we have incidcntall} alluded to, 
as there is much to engage the atten- 
tion of traders . — Mauhuain Chronicle, 
Sept. 10. 

Ceylon. — It is evidently conducive 
to the well-being of any colony, that 
her articles of export should be as nu- 
mt'i'ous and as various as possible ; for, 
the more cliaiinols we may have for the 
cBlux of hci ow'ii superHuous products, 
the more avenues will there be opened 
to tiic inliux of foieigii cupital and 
wealth. 

Me have long been coiiviuccil that 
our green isle liaii other resouices to 
fall back upon, bevond those alibi ded 
by cinnamon, sugar, the cncoa tn e and 
coffee ; and a Jaffna correspondent 
has 1 loiiglil to our knowledge I e ex- 
istence of what, though it may not, 
perhaps, become a slaple commodity, 
may most a.ssurctlly be iiiailo a valuable 
addition, or rutlier a(tdiiamcntiun,\o\\\Q 
luxuiies and revenues of this Colony. 

>Ve aie infoimcd that at Jaffna large, 
well-coloured and tine-flavoured grapes 
mre produced in great abundance twice 
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H year. Cousidering the warm and 
equable climate of that place and the 
cheapness of labour, together with the 
simplicity of t‘'e process required in 
the ferriientHtioii of wine, we are much 
surprised that no attempt, or at least no 
attempt on a large scale, has hitherto 
been made to supply Ce\loii with that 
necessary from the produce of her own 
shores, Wc hear that, some two or 
three years ago, a Mr. Ribergh did 
make wine, but was prevented pro- 
ceeding with the trade by the inter- 
ference of the GoAeinrneiit ngent, Mr. 
Dyke. This interference was, we sup- 
pose, based upon a clause in the Ar- 
rack Ordinance, giving the government 
agent the power <»f refusing f hepossessinn 
of a still to any one wlio raayiiijitre the 
revenue therewith. On these points, 
howexer, xve are not ver\ well informed, 
and xve shall feel greatly obliged to Mr. 
Ribergh, or anj other gentleman w’ell 
acquainted uilh the subject or the cir- 
cumstances, who will address to us any 
comraunicatiou he nni} be alile to make 
relating to the cultivaliori of the JaiFna 
grapes. — Ceylon Herald, Oct. 7. 

Finanii, — From private sources we 
learn that Mr. Mackey, of the firm of 
Messi-s, Mackey and Co. of Calcutta, 
has been appointed Danish (Jonsul, and 
that he has been directed by the Danish 
Goveniinent to take possession of tlie 
Nicobar Islands, ami, inorooxer, that it 
is intended sending to Theressn, the 
most westerly of tlie gioup, five hun- 
dred Chinese to clear the jungle, &c. — 
Pinany Gazette^ Oct. 18. 

An extensive sanatory hotel, or bun- 
galow, 13 about to be built on one of 
the Piuang mnnntnins, for the accom- 
modation of invalids from Calc.itta and 
other parts of India.^ 

VVe hear that several jiersons have, 
during the week, been visiting Pro- 
vince Wellesley in search of laiul for 
sugar-cane cultivation, and, wc believe, 
there is a probability of a piece of land 
in one of the northern districts of the 
interior being applied for, for the pur- 
pose. We hope our information may 
be correct, and we will be happy if the 
northern divide with the soul hern dis- 
tricts the attentiem of ogricultuiisis. 

It is said that Mr. Horsman, M.P., 


ill connexion with a mercantile film of 
this place, is interested in siigar-canc 
ciiltivalion here . — Pinang Gazette. 

CHINA. 

We have Hong Kong papers to iIk* 
Slst October. 

G. C. Holdforth, Esq., has been ap- 
pointed Coroner for the Island of Hong 
Kong, pending the receipt of Him 
M ajesty’s pleasure. 

A. D. Sinibaldo de Mas has been 
appointed Consul-General for Spain in 
('hina. We are sorry to learn the 
state of this gentleman’s he.ilih is such 
as to require his return to Euiope for a 
lime. D. Jose Vincente Jorge is ap 
pointed to the Vice-Consulate of Macao. 

It IS understood that the British hii» 1 
American Consuls at Canton have each 
been negotiating with the Proxiticnil 
Governor for a remoxal of the le- 
slraints xvhich coulinne to be put on 
foreigiieiH. At all the otiicr free poits, 
f »re gneis have free ingiess to the ciiies 
or towns xvithiii the walls, and arc also 
p rmitted to walk for a icasonnble ilis- 
tance into the country. At ('aiiioii, 
hoxvex'er, the same insokMjt lesiric- 
tions xvliicli for txvo hundicd }ear8 
hax'c been put upon strangers con- 
tinue, doubtless with tli5 infentioii of 
d 'grudiug ibem in llie e}es of ibe natixe 
population. We cannot report that 
Messrs. Maegregor and Forbes, the 
respective Consuls for England and 
America, have succeeded in obtaining 
for foreigners the privilege of entering 
the city and the country hi its imme- 
diate vicinity. His Excellency Sir 
John Davis has publicly intimated his 
determination to have this privilege 
conceded, and it is therefore believed 
that before the evacuation of Chusan 
by the British troops, it will be ar- 
langed satisfactorily. 

Keying, the celebrated Chinese di- 
plomatist, is expected here on a visit 
in the course of next month. It is 
rumoured that his object is the settlement 
of various matters which this Govern tneiil 
insist upon before they give up the 
island of Chusan, xvbicb by the treaty 
requires to be abandoned in January. 

It is probable that His Excellency vxill 
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demand a removal of tlie restrictions 
which tl)e Chinese liave ])ijt upon na- 
tive vessels wishing to visit this har- 
bour for the purpose of traffic ; also a 
removal of the restrictions upon the 
Foreign Resident at Canton, and other 
sestrictions, which there are grounds 
for believing are put u})uii foreign trade 
at Foo-chow-fpo. It is desirable that 
Chusan continue an open port, and 
His Excellency will ]irobably press this 
point as strongly as can bo done, with- 
out making it an absolute demand. 
Allletum of the Quantities and Value 
of Merchandise Imported into the Pot't 
of Shanyhae in 2r> liritish Vessels, of 
6,578 tans, from the Countries and 
Places undermentioned, during the 
Half Year ending 30^A June, 1845. 


^ Denuniinatioi 
S Article. 
H 


Afanufuetures of 
Cotton. 


oS 

Oft, - 

«> 1? "i 
.c ti 


2 

ec 

1 1 1 

sis 

•e "' «» 

s Oi bo 


i-se as I 


Hi 


13 White longcl. Pc8.'1502JW Liverpool 12H108 
;28!)356 & Hong- iy6R3r> 


» Grey do. . 

I Dyed do .. 
I Prills, white 


I48j5 

.5:^0 


kong 

Do. 


1^510 

487 


„ I'o. grey .0 1 

268 

Do. 

210 

II ( hin z { 

21 H5 

Do. 

15118 

II Cambr ‘ 

210 

Do. 

250 

It H. ndkerchiefs Doz 

.3907 

Do. 

1074 

11 Vcivetee'is Val. 

H Cotttn Yarn ...Pic. 

756 


.3124 

4725 

1 Matt vf oat tres of 

Wool. 

47 Habit cU ths. Span., 

Stripes, ftc. Yds.'l 15005 

Do. 

357.30 

1 , Long KI!s Pcs.J 

570.5, 

Do. 

10696 

II Camlet, Engl. ,, ; 

1890 

Do. 

9843 

Do. Dutch „ , 

100 

Do. 

792 

Blankets Prs. 

81 

Do. 

85 

Woollens not ciiu-' 

meratod Val.' 


Do. 

1 2308 


Metals, viz. 


30 Iron, Pigs Pic.' 

1409 Singapore 

734 


Do. Rods & bars,, 

10.161 & Hungk 

5168 


Lead, Pigs ,, 

1380 

Du. 

890 


Tin, Slabs ,, | 

291 

Do. 

1091 


Miscellaneous. i 

1 

1 


19 Flints 

401G' 

' Do. j 

1171 

20 Glass Si Glass- 


Liverpool! 



ware Val. 


Hongk,, 

1018 


Gambler Pic 

272 

Straits, 

147 


Pepper.... 

1015 

Sic. 

1163 


rinttans 

.31541 

1 Do. 

2954 

37 

Saltpetre 

267 

Do. 

445 


Indigo 

1632 

' Do. 

1508 

46 

Woods, Sandal 

76 

Do. 

190 


Do. Ebony 

700 

Do. 

204 


Do. Sauan 

88 

Do. 

50 

45 Wines Doz. 

689' 

Do. 

1148 


Sundries Val. 


Do. 

2012 


Total Value '442757 


A Return of the Quantities and Value 
of Mercfia^idise Exported from the 
Port of Shanghae, in 29 'liritish 
vessels, of T3G7 tons burthen, to the 
Countries and Places undermentioTied, 
during the Half Year ending 30th 
June, 1845. 


Denomination of 
Articles. 


IB . 

g'S 


«'2=£ 
o 5 ui a. .E e 


o nW 




£ 

.Alum Pic. 1501 Uongkoii. 470 

37 Musk Cat 67 Do. 837 

4.1 Rhubarb Pie. 73. Do. S54 

46| Stlk, Ruw, viz .: — 

Pic. 

, Tsatlee R0.5'\ Ilongkon.l 

„ Ta 5 ->>am 405 [■ 1.100 London, 108614 

,» Yune-Fa 90 J ■ Liverpl,, 


Pic. 

„ Congou 1 975.0 

,, Souchong... 627 I 
„ Pouchong.. 107 
,. TIung Muey 
,,'Twaiik ly ... 

,,,ll>son 

w'IIy.son Skill 
„.A'o. Hyson . 1470 
I, lni]>t'riul ... 116 

,,'Ciunponder 357 | 
..iMisccliane- j 

oij uui> Greens 1065 ^ 

EjGypsiim Pic. 

slllemp Val. 

S' .Talloiv, Vt.get. ,, 


, llongknn. 

{26507i London, |1-1641U 
j Liveri)!.. 

I Sicily & 

1 Cork. 


.Chusan \ 

.‘}4.)0 llongkun. 540 

I London. 63 

! Do. 52 


'r.ital VjIuc 


1257330 


TIk' inarUcts of Canton and Shanghae 
.ire glinted with inaiiiifaclured goods, 
especially cotton fabrics, and we fear 
that the mercantile advices by tliis mail 
will be of a gloomy and iinssitisraetory 
nature. Shippers have pressed goods 
upon the market at a rate whiih eien 
the enormously-increased demand will 
Hcaicely warrant, and with every desire 
to protect their interest, the agent in 
Chian will be uu.ible to dispose of 
them at remunerating prices. It is 
estimated that the imports for the cur- 
rcii: year will .'unoiiiit to three millions 
of pieces of cotton shirting ; before the 
treaty the import of that staple article 
n ver exceeded Hve hundred and tw'enty 
thousand pieces. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

New South Wales. — Sydney papers 
of the 17 lb of August describe a better 
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coudition of atfaiiB in the Colony, and 
state tliat frugal habits, combined with 
steady industry, have produced a great 
change in the piospeets of the settlers. 
Ill the progress of business there is a 
fiatisfuctory feature of the exports for 
the year 1844 exceeding the impoits, 
which has, no doubt, aiisen from the 
new trade of tallow melting, large quan- 
titles having been all through last year 
sent forward to this country. Another 
favourable feature in tlie slate of the 
banks was^ that the amount of cash in 
deposit exceeded former returns. 

The latest number of the Sydney 
Herald contains a general summary of 
the state of the Colon}, of much more 
value than a few isolated facts. Accord- 
ing to this statement, there is no doubt 
whatever but all the various intciests 
in the Colony have been steadily pro- 
gressing in improvement ; although, as 
was formerly mentioned, the revenue 
for 1844 exhibited a decrease. The 
deficiency is accounted for by a more 
frugal mode of li\ing on the part of the 
settlers, combined 'with more stea»Iy 
industry, having reduced the importa- 
tion of many articles of luxury upon 
which duties aie lewed. For the first 
lime in the histoi} of the C'olony, the 
value of the exjiorta had exceeded that 
of the imports for the year 1844. The 
amount of the foimer was £1,128,000, 
W'hilst the latter was only £931,000, 
leaving a balance in favour of the 
Colony of £197,000. This return con- 
trasts strongly -wdlh the trade for the 
year 1840, when the Colony was pre- 
sumed to have arrived at the zenith of 
its prosperit} , but a prospciit} which 
tsiibsoipieiit e\ents proved to be hollow 
and fallacious. In that } ear tin* impoi is 
amounted to upw'a^ls of 4i;3,000,000, 
whilst the exports wcie only £1,4 00, 000, 
thereby leaving a balance against the 
Colony of upw'urds of £1,600,000, tlie 
result of which was almost universal 
bankruptcy of both consignees and 
recipients. Our modern political econo- 
mists will, howe\er, dispute the assump- 
tion that an excess of exports will 
insure the permanent prosperity of the 
Colony any more than an excess of 
imports, the criterion with them being 
an exact balance between the two. 


There is another test of progress given, 
however, which admits of no dispute. 
On the Ist of January of the present 
year the number of deposit accounts in 
the savings banks was 2828, and at the 
latest date they were 3131, being an 
increase from the commencement of the 
year of 303. The amount of the de- 
posits at the first period was £128,176, 
and at the second £161,000, being an 
increase in seven months of £32,824. 

There is, at the same time, much less 
asperity manifested against the govern- 
ing power, in consequence of conces- 
sions made respecting the pasturage 
be}ond the boundaries of location. At 
piesent, there seems to be no want of 
the class of cleiks and shopmen, nor of 
mechanics, in the colony, but rather an 
excess of those w’ho had emigrated with 
the view of obtaining a livelihood with- 
out much manual labour. The classes 
now in requisition are farm labourers, 
either agricultural or pastoral, and 
female domestic servants, wdio wdll all 
find reasonably good wages; small 
capitalists of frugal habits would also 
be certain of success. 

There is also given an abstract of the 
Kevenue of the Colony of New South 
Wales — exclusively of the district of 
Port Phillip — for the quarters ending 
30ih June 1844 and 184':. From this 
document it appears, that upon certain 
branches of revenue there has been a 
decrease of £4,7 51 15s.6d. and on others 
an increase of £5,187 7s. lOd. lea\ii]g a 
net incicase on the quarter of £45 
128. 4d. The great items of decrease 
ha\e been in Post Office collections — ■ 
explained by the statement that it is 
occasioned by arrears whirh have arisen 
in County Post Offices, in consequence 
of the account' clerks having been en- 
gaged in preparing various returns, 
required by the Post Office commission 
— by Court Fees — and by repayment 
of monies expended on the treatment 
of convicts ill the Lunatic Asylum ! 

The Colony seems to he looking up 
once more, and recovering steadily from 
its late depression. 

New Zealand. — Our files of the 
Kelson Examiner extend to tlie 12th 
Jul}, and we are glad to learn that up 
to that time all remained quiet in 
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Cook’s Straits, In fact Nelson appears 
the most prosperous, or perhaps we 
should say the least unprosperoua, of 
any of the New Zealand seltlements. 
There are fewer natives in the Southern 
than in the Northern Island, which is 
probably the cause why the Nelson 
settlers remain almost entirely unmo- 
lested by them. Of course, during the 
])resent alarming state of affairs, trade, 
except that connected with eating 
and drinking, is at a stand-still, and 
great distress prc%'ails among the 
labouring classes. Commissions (for 
raising two companies of militia had 
been received at Nelson, the police 
magistrate being appointed Captain 
Commandant. 

In the late numbers of the IVel- 
lington Independent are many notices, 
showing what the Colonists are doing 
towards increasing their exports and 
lessening their imports: — 

New Zealand Timber » — The mairi is 
found to answer the purposes of box 
wood. In this journal we have used 
both the box and mairi, but the latter 
has been found the best for wood-cuts. 
Small box in England sells at sixpence 
per pound ; large box, at ninepence. 
It is unusual, we believe, to obtain box 
of more than one foot square ; and then 
it is very apt^o split. We have seen 
many logs of mairi on our beach more 
than two feet square. These are the 
days for illustrated newspapers and 
other publications ; and we should there- 
fore say the demand for this purpose 
alone would secure a first-rate market 
in England for the mairi of this Colony, 
immediately that the trade is made 
acquainted with its merits. — Indepen- 
dent, 

MAURITIUS, 

From the Mauritius we have intelli- 
gence to the middle of September. H. 
M. S. Conway had returned to this 
island from Madagascar, after having 
made a fruitless attempt to re-open 
negotiations with the Queen. Captain 
Kelly found the inhabitants well pre- 
pared for defence, who opened a smart 
fire upon the crew of the boats as they 
approached the shore. Captain Kelly, 


however, subsequently succeeded in 
sending a communication to the Queen 
without any favourable result. She was 
prepared and determined to repel force 
by force — and she is even said to have 
given orders to her subjects to refuse 
water and lire-wood to the crews of all 
English and French ships. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

We have Cape Town papers to tlie 
Ist November, and journals from 
Graham’s Town to tlie 24th October. 

The irrepressible energies of com- 
merce are extending British colonisation 
along the vast seabord of Southern 
Africa, while the squatters arc pushing 
into the interior with not less rapidity. 
To coin])are a map of the settlements of 
twenty years ago with a recent one 
affords much food for speculation. On 
the East Coast, the trade of Port Eliza- 
beth appears to be augmenting very 
considerably, and attracting towards it 
the piodncls of CaflVelancl, and as its 
newspaper the Eastern Province Herald 
has it — ** we are convinced that before' 
many years are past, it will have run 
lines of connexion with every accessible 
point of Eastern Africa, from Algoa to 
Delagoa Bay and beyond, and that out 
of the mere * forwarding station* to 
Graham's Town, will be reared the 
greatest mart not only of Cape, but of 
Eastern Africa produce,” In the West, 
again, the progress is no less cheering. 
Some time ago a commercial establish- 
ment was formed at Walwich Bay on 
the S.-W. Coast; and already its im- 
portance has 60 far increased as to 
obtain for it a contract to supply the 
island of St. Helena with meat for a 
twelvemonth. A cdliductor of the es- 
tablishment is about to make a tour of 
500 miles, in order by opening out new 
resources to extend the island trade of 
the Bc element. Another commercial 
venture has w'itbin a few months been 
started at Peacock’s Bay, a spot about 
10 miles to the southward of Orange 
River, with the view of rendering ac- 
cessible the mineral riches (especially 
in copper) of Namaqua Land, an object 
in which it would appear the natives 
are most anxious to co-operate. 
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The fullowiiij( articles of valuable 
produce collected in the country to the 
north by the enterprising trader Mr. 
David Hume, and whose station is 
iiiitako, were sold in tlio public market 
of Gralinm’a Town, on ilOtli October. 
The karosses, or skin mantles, weie of 
beautiful workmanship, and displR3'ed 
in a \ery favourable light the industry 
us well as the ingenuity of the Bec- 


huana tiibes from whom they aie 
obtained. 

£. t d. A'T). Rds. 

Ivory 1600 lbs at 0 4 3| 4586 a 

Ostrich Feathers 92 „ 5 14 6 7038 0 

Do 7 „ 1 12 3 150 4 

Do. (black) 6 510 

Karosscs (skin 

mantles) 300 no. ...... 3218 1 

Lion skins 6 „ 10 2 

Wolfskins 3 3 0 

)■ raided do 62 5 

Rhinoceros horns 30 ,, 34 1 

Horns of other 

animals ...... 19 6 

Curios lies, sun- 
dry 82 5 


Total Hds. 15,256 5 

Or in British Currency jSl,144 5 


WEST INDIES. 

Jamaica. — Opening of the first 
Jamaica Railway, Kingston and iSpa- 
nish Toum , — This anxiously-anticipated 
event took place on the 2l8t November. 
In order to invest the circumstance 
with the just degree of importance which 
so auspicious an event in the annals of 
Jamaica demanded, his Excellency the 
Governor, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the several heads of departments, 
the Hon. Members of the Council and 
Assembly, and a large number of the 
more wealthy and influential members 
of the community, were invited to 
attend, — and a most propitious day 
rendered this attendance very general 
and numerous. His Excellency was 
conducted at about half-past eleven 
o’clock to the handsome state carriage 
which has been provided by the Com- 
pany for the accommodation of her 
Majesty’s Representative, and of which 
we shall give a full and accurate de- 
scription in a future number, and, the 
Company’s new Engine “ The Pro- 
jector *’ having been attached, the train, 


consisting of some eight or ten well- 
filled carringc.s, started off on the first 
RaiLwuy excursion. 

At Spanish Town the Governor de- 
scended, and pioceeded to examine the 
stations in conrsc of erection, and tlie 
other woi ks and designs of the Com- 
pau} at that tcrniiiius, during whicii 
period the engine was adjusted to the 
otiier end of the train, and his Excel- 
lency and the other passengers having 
taken their seals, the train started on 
its return at one o’clock, reaching the 
Kingston station in about 40 minutes. 
The speed on the return was, during a 
portion of the distance, considerably 
increased, a maximum speed of thirty 
miles an hour having been attained; 
but on nearing Kingston the rapidity 
was very greatly diminished, with the 
same objects as those already stated. 
A second trip was shortly afterwards 
made, when a laige number of other 
persons who had been favoured with 
tickets took their seats, and were simi- 
laily taken along the line and back, 
the return train on this occasion per- 
forming the distance (nearly twelve 
miles) in twenty-five minutes. 

Lord Elgin, in returning thanks, 
spoke as follows : — “ To come to the 
business of the day — a day, gentlemen, 
most auspicious for Jamaica — (Cheers) 
— I do think, gentlemen, that the 
thanks of the country are due to those 
eniei prising persons, to celebrate the 
consummation of whose hri'liant pro- 
ject this meeting has assembled, and 
whose industry and talent have brought 
that project to so successful an issue. 
(Cheers.) I remember, when the project 
of laying down a railway between 
Kingston and Spanish Town was first 
brought fonvard, there were very many, 
though I do not plead to having been 
of the number, who predicted that such 
a work could not be completed in this 
island, and who went so far as to say 
that if the engineering difficulties were 
not insurmountable, yet that such an 
undertaking would not afibrd a remu- 
nerating return to the capitalist.^ 
Gentlemen, the first part of this pre- 
diction has signally failed, as we have 
seen to-day; and I hope, and most 
sincerely believe, that the latter portion 
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of it will proYe equally fallacious. 1 
shall always look back as upon one of 
the must satisfactoi^ circumstances of 
my life that I have been so fortunate 
as to be permitteil to give my humble 
assistance at the opening of the first 
Railway in the British West Indies.” 
(Ciieers.) 


BKITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

Canada. — We have Montreal papers 
to ilic 9tli DccemI.er, and Toronto and 
Kiiigslou journals to the 1st December. 
The papers of ail shades of party ate 
lull of regiets lot the departure of Lord 
Metcalfe, who came home by the pre- 
vious steamer, being obliged by the 
state of his hcaitli to retire from the 
latigues of his responsible office. 

The following is his lordship’s pait- 
ing address : — 

** Monklands, Monti eal, 
No> ember 25tii, 1845. 

“ Toe Governor-Ceneral cannot take 
leave of Canada in the sudden manner 
whicli the stale of bis health renders 
necessary, without conveying to the 
inhabitants ot the Province his ier\ent 
wishes for their prosperity and happi- 
ness. He di^s not quit his post in 
pursuit of a cure for a complaint which 
is supposed lu be incur., ole, nor ior the 
picberratron of a Hie wh«ch could not 
be better disposed of than in the ser- 
vice of Her Mujcsl}, uiiu rn the ux- 
ercise of honest endeavours to promote 
the welfare of this splendid Province, 
but solely because tbe increasing ra- 
vages of his disorder depiive him of the 
pow'cr of perlointirig the duties of his 
office with the requisite efBciency. 
Under these circumstances, Her Majesty 
having most graciously signified her 
unceptunce of his resignation, he is un- 
der the necessity of proceeding to a 
port of embarkation without delay, lest 
the approaching seventy of the season 
should render his removal unsafe in the 
present state of ids healtii. 

** Whether the remaining term of 
his existence be brief or protracted, 
he can never cease to regard with ex- 
tr^mi' interest the progress of affairs 
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in this portion of Her Majesty's domi- 
nions. 

** In retiring from his station, he has 
the satisfaction of believing that the 
prosperity of the Province is rapidly 
rewarding the industry and enterprise 
of its inhabitants, and that political 
dissensions and animosities have in a 
great degice subsided. He trusts that 
these hlcbsiiigs will continue and in- 
creabe. 

“ In repeating the anxious desire 
which he will ever retain for the w'el- 
fare of Cuuada, he cannot refrain from 
expi easing his grateful sense of the 
cordial support which Ire has received 
from the loyalty and public spirit of its 
inhabitants, during the period of his 
administration of the government. 

“ Metcalfe.” 

“ Lord Metcalfe," says the Montreal 
Counerf *‘did not tender his resignation 
to Her Majesty, but we are informed 
that tiie state of his lordship's healih 
being known to the Home Govein- 
meut, they very considerately otl’ereil to 
relieve him of his onerous office. We 
have not heaid who is to be Lord 
Metcalie's suecessor. The Government 
will, in the iiitciim, be administrated 
by the Earl of Cut heart,” 

Canada is not fiee fioni the potatoe 
disease. In the western districts the 
crops are damaged to a serious extent. 
Tire projected fortifications and im- 
provemeiils oir the frontier weie on a 
magniticeiit bcale, and will lake two 
years to complete. 

The Back Townshipe , — We had yes- 
terday the pleasure of seeing and con- 
versing with Mr. Birdshall, who has 
just returned from an official tour 
through the country north of Kingston 
exaiiiiiriiig the quality of the soil, and 
tile wild lands between Kingston and 
the River Ottawa. Mr. Birdshall states 
it to be his opinion that a very large 
settlenr eut may be immediately effected 
in that quarter, with great advantage to 
those who may choose to avail them- 
selves of the opening, as well as to the 
town of Kingston. He is at present 
on bis way to Bytown, to receive reports 
from the various scouts sent out under 
his direction. This tour is merely pre- 
liminary to a survey, which, we under- 
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When we adventured upon the establishment of this Periodical, in 
January, 1844, there were then several journals in existence devoted 
to the advocacy of Colonial and Indian affairs ; others have started up 
in the interval ; but, with the single exception of one esteemed weekly 
contemporary, we are now left alone in the peculiar field of literature 
which it is our province to discuss. Whether these changes have 
resulted from a lack of support, or a diminished degree of interest for 
Colonial affairs in the public mind, we will not take upon ourselves 
to determine. We, at least, have no cause to complain of a want of 
support, for our progress has been more rapid than we had ever 
anticipated. 

This success could never have been obtained, had we not commenced 
the publication with a determination of purpose, prepared to combat in- 
difference and overcome supineness as regarded Colonial affairs ; — with 
a tried connexion of literary friends, some personal experience in Co- 
lonial matters, a widely-extended correspondence, and great advantages 
in universal and early information. 

It is a source of pleasure to know, that the large body of subscribers 
which has keen increasing month by month, has been gained neither by 
interest nor by canvass, by no advocacy of party opinion, but solely by 
honesty of purpose, by efforts at impartiality, and by the originality 
and authenticity of our intelligence. The^newspapers of each political 
party have borne willing testimony to these sources of our success, and 
we are grateful for their good opinion. Our cordial acknowledgments 
are also due to our Colonial contemporaries for frequent approving 
notices ; and we labour under lasting obligations to many of them for 
hints and advice, and early information on several important occasions. 

Our Colonial Summary is no mere transcript from the daily journals, 
but a careful compilation of the Colonial intelligefice furnished by 
private correspondents, and the immense mass of foreign newspapers 
exclusively received by each mail from all parts of the world. 

Scorning the anonymous, and willing do justice to the merits, the 
talent, and the reputation of the writers, we have published from time 
to time our list of contributors — a list which includes the names of men 
of great literary ability, held in high public estimation, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the subjects which they have taken upon themselves to 
discuss. 

During the past twelve months, we have received valuable articles 
and cordial support from a large number of new correspondents in the 
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Colonies, and from several official personages, whose names we are not 
here at liberty to mention. 

We have endeavoured to bring more prominently into notice the re- 
quirements and interests of our numerous Colonies — to pouftray their 
natural resources and capabilities — and to inculcate doctrines, and re- 
commend measures, which should add to their power, wealth, and pro- 
sperity, — and in this we trust we have succeeded. 

Thus much for ourselves — pass we on now to a few words of com- 
ment on public affairs. Let us hope that the coming year may be 
productive of more useful legislation for the Colonies, and less idle 
discussion ; that a better system of Colonial management may prevail, 
which shall result in a greater freedom from party spirit — a display of 
more talent and intelligence in Colonial policy — greater stability of 
purpose in our rulers — less cant, and less yielding to the pressure from 
without. 

Change, merely for the sake of change, is to be deprecated ; but the 
change in the administration of the Colonial Office which has just 
taken place must necessarily be for the better. The uncertainty of the 
measures intended to be introduced, has been hitherto the great bane to 
improvement in the Colonies. Give the West Indies — give every 
Colony but timely notice of prospective changes, and they will be pre- 
pared for any fiscal or genera] alterations that may be considered neces- 
sary ; but they are usually the last to be consulted on or advised of 
such matters. The new Colonial Secretary has ample materials to try his 
hand at, in New South Wales, New Zealand, the West Indies, and 
Hong Kong, each oi which cries loudly for redress on many points of 
grievance. Above all, at a time of commercial difficulty — of appre- 
hended scarcity at home — let him look to systematic Emigration as a 
ready means of relief and of blessing both to the mother-country and 
her dependencies in the East and West ; — by settling and cultivating 
the fertile lands of her Colonies, Great Britain will be less dependent 
on foreign supplies, and a tenfold impetus will be given to her manufac- 
tures, in supplying the vastly-additional Colonial demand that would 
thereby be created. 


London, Dec. 27, LS15. 
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ANo^Niir' - ^ 


cv%± Of \ 


Nf„ttaLt^F ANp. AtlUPIJft^'. 


jind alt Disorders of the Breath and Lun^^ ■ 

^ AftE rNSpREp nif V > 

lipCOCi^’S PlJliJIIllDvlC WAFIBBS. 


The tntlMoradeisfttV powers efdiis temedy have called forth Teatimenialiiifvbm 

all raiuce ef aooiety, m all quartera of the world. 

<hare of a KIne Ck>ttffh. 

, 90, High Street, Lyniir ' *(. 

* Datqd November 7, 1845. 5 

Sir, — A lady, who had a severe cot^ for pine years, and could jget nothing 
to allay it, frpm one box. of Loc6ck*s Wafers is Enabled tb speak more freely, 
and her cough is better than it has been for these nine years. 

(Signed) W. BARTLfi, Bookseller. 

Aaother Rapid Cure of Ooughau 
From the Rev. 0 .*Xhomas, Holyhead. *'* 

Dec. 31, 1844. ^ = 

Sir, — I have the pleasure of informing you that my wife is a great; deal ‘ 
bettec'from taking one bok ofyour vaitiaoie wafers ; elib^ felt hebelf Better the 
first day she took them. ‘ * 

OWENTHbMAS. 

Cures in Bhetteld. 

From Mr. A. Whitt ARE n,Boolmeller, 1| Fprgate, Sheffield. 

Janr2, 1846. 

Gentlemen,--Nttmbei*le88'parties in and afbund Sheffield have found the 
greatest benefit from Dr. Locock's Pulmonic VfAfe^.- 

Among a gentleman, who has Ja^en^a lea<Sng;Bctor on the Sheffield 

stage upwards of twenty yearn, assured me tliat he dlwlys kept by him a box 
oiMLoeock’e> Wafers, wnether at home or when trav^iUg to distant towns, as 
b^g the be^ and readiest remedy he dan get for colds and hoarseness, so 
peculiarly troublesome in his profession. Afld,.0ie gentleman, who lives at 
iHtsmoor, has been for years much subject to ilhfbssfVotn colds, and lie declares 
that, during a number of years, he has tried alnioA' evety tnedium that he has 
liefrd of for coughs and colds^ butmone'lbad been of material service to him 
until he tried tooock'a W afep, whicji /at Pf^ cured him, , , 

* w’ . WHIXt AK.br. 

The P&rticulafsrofnMUfy hundred Cures may be had froui every Agent' 
^throughout the Kjogdom. 

DR. LOCOCK’R give iustfini relief pd^a vapjd Cure of 

Asthmas, Coniukdptos, Coughs, 'Colds, and all Diaordcr5pfilie-Breutli and 
Lunas. > . . « - 

TO sOfcnaiS' fV8X4ec fiiey are invaluable, iw 

in a few hours they remove all hol|MnesB,|[ahcr tnerease tlic power and flexi- 
bility of the voice. : ' 

They have a moatplaaiant talRo.-^Fricc le. Ud., 28. 9d., 

* ' and Hs. per Box. 

Aobhts^hIMl fllZiVA & CO.,'d/ Bride Laue, Fleet'S, treat^^^Letidaii;;!! 

Sold by aUMedicinef Venders. 

IIAVVZOirt---:Tppr.oieog.th« Rablia ffdni 6ptur£ouf^ > 

. HJSR MAJESTY’S IJONpWRAJWiE CfiJidMiSSIONBRS 

H4T*.CAwn TO s». pawED - ft 1 6 C djc fe- s ' Wl4i^' 

BOX, THE VrOllDl ^ . .... ItCOiQIIOUMO. ' 

Jf Purehaseri wiU attend to the Cautton, they wM be stare to get the 
Genuine Article, 

1 



2 ADVMTISiNfl SIfKET FOR STMMONDs’s rOLONIAL MAGiAZINE. 


Jmt published, price 2a. 6d,,free bi/post 3s. Gd.^aNetv and Important Edition of 

S1Z.EKT FftXSKZ>^»*’ 

A MEDICAL WORK on PHYSICAL DECAY, NERVOUS 

DEBILITY, CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, &c. &c. 

With Observations on Marriag^ &o., with 10 Coloused Ettgravir^s. ByE.'ft 
L. perry, & Cor, Surgeons, London. Published hy the Authors, and sold at their 
residence f i^o by Strai^e, 21, Patepiostef Row; Han^y & Co., 63, Oxford Street; 
Noble, lOtf, Chanceiy Lane; Gordon, 146, Leadenball Slxtset; Ptcrkiss, Compton 
Street, Soho, London. \ 

OPINION OF TUX PRESS. 

The perspicuous jstyle in which this hook is written, and tUo; y^uableir;hi|)t8 it 
conveys to those who are apprehensive of entering the marriage state, cannot fail to 
recommend it to a careful perusal.**— Em. 

Tl^ Cordial Balm of Syriaoum is a gentle, etimnlant and renovator nikell cases 


E5 dases may be had as usual at their Establishment. 

The Concentrated DEter.sive Essence, an anti-sy])hilitic remedy for searching 
out and purifying the diseased humours of the blood, removing all cutaneous eruptibiiK, 
Scurvy, Scwmila, Pimples on the head or face, Secondary Symplohis, &c. Price 1 Is. 
and 33s. per bottle. 

Perry*s Purifyino Specific Pills (price 2s. 9d., 4s. Cd. and lls. per Box,) have 
long been used with perfect success. These Pills arc free from mercury, capaiva, 
and other deleterious drugs, and may he taken without interference with or loss of 
time from business, and can be relied upon in every instance. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors. 

Messrs. R. & L. Perry, & Co., 'may be consulted at .19, Berners-atreet, Oxford- 
street, London, daily,' and one of the above Finn at 1 Duke Street, Liverpool, every 
Tliursday, Friday, and Saturday; and at lO,St. John, Street, Dcansgate, Manchester, 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. 

JOSKPH FICm¥T ^ 

105, NEWGATE STREET, LON?>ON. 

' MANinTACTURfin OF 

burning Lathes, Flatting Mills, 3tocks and Lies, OlYcular and 
other Saws^ Files, Tools, and Materials, ' 

For Engineers, Millwrights, Die Sinkers, Coach Maker$, Locksifntha, Lamif- 
makers, Pianoforte Makers, Plumbers, Wood and MetalTurners, Gun Mal 4 ?r^, 
Engi'avers, Watch and Clock. Makers, Lapidaries, Jciyellers, Gold and Silver- 
smiths, Saddlers, CuMersi Dentists, Philosophical and MatheinOtical Instru- 
ment Makers, Catpenters* &c. 

Sooi Ciwsttf Sttelif u||i tomflcte*. . 

CUTLERY OP THE FINEST QUALITY. 

XXtOXMONOI^RV, OF SVSRV DJ^BqX^ZFTXON, 

WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND FOR EXPORTATION'. 

" BRQOKMAN 

Black Lead Pencil manufacturei^ .. 

28 , great-russell street, . : : 

BLOOMSBURY. , v. : 

To BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS, ^ ^ 


Fveliminarj Land Orders, and Land OrdsdCs -Aecount, 

. .South Australia. 

PARTIES in England, Holders of tl^ above Ordenif are respectfulljr 
invited to transmit them to an established Ageht^of Ih^ hljd^est rap^cta- 
bilit^long resident in the Colony, who will realise the best price that CRhbe 
obtamed.-^Ap^Y for address to Messrs. Simmonds & Ward, 6, Barge Yard, 
Bucklcrsbury, Londen. 




ADVEUTISINa SHEET FOR SIMMONDS’S COLONIAL MAOAZlflE. 


JrjOUGHS, COLDS, AND JCATARRHS EFFECTUALLY 

CURED BY 1CMT1N0‘S COWR^Uy^STGES. 

; iT'iigAittlue of these l^ozentfgs. (RHICH are yNpER the PikTRQRAGE 
of EOY ALTY^, aidmiti^of rio.pOsdShliRhiteiljWii, 

hoth oa jj^^Qouiiit fjf the aaipei^)^ Oc^antly fc^oivj^ and t]ie>mdst 

'yarloiiA ^hd. respeat^ble tcstii^^Uleypra^^ .Thfotyjwaes’ 

^{(pei^ace^hha fully their ^^tutiH^^t only ibifhci^^eiidinary eme^nf 

eeugh and cdld; hut lii various kindj^nC aetlunatic and opfifuRtpd'eei.aenh^alnifs, 
whether- constitutional' or otl^erwise. They possess also ^■►Yet^ dcB i te At P M- 
cmiV^en'datjons that they produce no, inconvenience^ roqiiiro no preeailtioii, 
’and'efrc6t a cure of these maladies iii an incredibly short space of timeu 

RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 

should feci much ohlioed to you if you would send me a tin of 
your most excellent Lozenges, for, having tried them, I find they are the best 
remedy for Cough that can possibly be had: this 1 can testify from experience, 
for I have bee n troubled with a most violent coiuh for many years, and have 
tried many things, but without any benefit, until I met with your Loi^nges, 
and th^y afihrde'd me instant relief. I remain, Su*, yours truly, 

i “HENRY WQOPERSON.'^ 

“1, North Feltham-place, near Hounslow, Feb. 12, 1845.“ 

“ To Mr. Keating, St. Paul’s.” ^ 

“ Dear Sir— Having been for a considerable time during the winter afflicted 
witlv a violent cougl), particularly at lying dowtr in bed, whicli , continued 
for Several hours incessantly, and after trying maiiysmeuicincs without^he 
slightest efiect^ I was induced to try your Lozenges^ afid, by taking about 
half a box of thenf,i ih less than twenty^four hours, the cougli entirely left me, 
and I have been entirely free fromhfitever since. 1 am, dear Sir, youi*s very 
respectfully, “JAMES ELLIS,” 

<Late proprietor of the Cliapter Coffee-house, St PauPs.) 

“9, Claremont-terrace, rentonville, Feb. 17, 1845.” 

“To Mr. Keating.” 

“ Cheetham Hill, July 22nd, 1845. 

't0EAR SiBp-Having heeA for a long tfme troubled with a bad cough, 
which at tipies was so bad that when I went to bed I could get no rest Die 
night throimh, I tried a great vari^y of medicines, from whieh I received but 
my little until 1 made 4riai of KeaTino’s Lozenges, which, 1 am 
bapjppr to say, have been of great ‘benefit to. me; for with taking one or two 
di^riM the day, and one at bed-time, I can rfest better than I have done for 
several years. . As tliey have been of so inucli service to me, I think it my 
duty to make tliis known to the public, and hope those who are HiUBaHy 
afflicted will inake a trial of so valuable a remedy, 

i temain, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

“ To JUr. Wahi^ley, CUcellmm Hill.” ♦ V W. T. HESKCTH.” 

“Dover, Januaiy 25th, 1846. 

“Sir — I have great pleasure in informing you that the 2s. 9d. box of 
JtEA'riNG*S COUGtf >LOZENGES, had At ybttrKousp* About three weeks 
since, has relieved Mrs. Hiller of a bad Cougli, to whieh she hgjp been subject 
many years, especially in the winter Beason. A considerable portion of the 
LozeiigoA 01*0 ori; baud, not has for the last' fortnight had any pecasion to 
usctlietn*. ^ . ' 

1 t “ Yoin^ remaectfully, 

“ Mr. S. Marten, Dover," “ F. 1. HILLER.” 


Th^SE LtlZENGES contain NEITHER OriUM NOR ANY PREP4Rj^T10^ 

' OP THAT Drug. 

^tfenapcd and sold in boxes at Is. Ud., and in tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. and 

' ‘ ‘ ei ' ‘ " '* “ ■ 

tc 


Kingdom, 


0 ^DVERTISINQ SHEET FOR SIMIMONOs’s COLONIAL MA?}A2,1MK. 


THE UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE, 

■( i ^ t; ^ 

<■'. Jk'CONSBftVATIVE WBBIHiY NEWSPAPER AlJtiKESSkDf 'TO THk 

OZV7K»i|W>Or..SBa '.lEU3frA& ABMT 

•■ '^'V'’- , . . > ' I '•• *’• 

\Plttti«li^'€V«ry SaiWiroat AfternoiOn, at 351, Stramq^ 

C«>mer of WelfingftoR Streiet. 

"fHE United Service Gazette, the first newspaper ptihlislied whidi pro- 
fessed to devote itself to'therinterests of the Army and Navy, has now been 
established EtsvEN' years; and has, during that period, obtained an extensive 
circulation, amoitg OFFipsaaof the United Services imd their oon- 

iiexiona of the anstoenucy of the eniintry)^ but also 

in all the Colonial dependencies of the British Empire: in the East and WeAt 
Indies, in North and Soi^h America, in Australasia and Africa,- and, in short, 
ill every part bf.the civilized world in wliich lier Mjijesly’s Troops or Slims are 
stentinne^ . Ifixthis reject it may bomst a,more extensive ran|^ ofniscnilness 
than any 'weclH^ newspaper confined to the record of the ordinary political and 
domestic intelligened of the day. To AovEUTisEns, indeed, of nearly every 
cla^ ^t.^iy^be found, frm the pccaliar nature of its cimulationf S^%fk>rd ta 
niledti^ ml? the publication of tt^eir announepments which is not exceeded in 
eligtpirit.y by that of any weekly journal whatsoever^ . for, pot to Mention the 
fact that it addre|N«8 itself exclusively to the It iff her ranktt of the- Savnt and 
Mtlfiary,Pr^csBim8^me half its- we^jkiy ksue is distributed fitnotig CldbSi Offi- 
cers* .Messes ^N aval and Military), Pubjic NewlMlooms, Military and'Nhval 
Libr.a;ries, i^id^theMipeapal Hotels, not only in the. Metst^Rs arid i^rovinccs 
(and inore especially in tbe seaport and garri^n towns) of Great Britain, but 
ill those of aU ,her jtoreign Dependencies. Single copies of ,the United Ser- 
vice Gazette, so distributed, pass, on an average, through' the hands of One 
Hundred readers, belonging to that class of society whose notipe Advertisers 
ai^ J^oally most anxious to attract. Tho remaining portion of ira jtnpression is 
dispersed a^ong Offieem of tho higher ranks ih the Army and Nhvy, and their 
rolatives.a^d^ends, at home and abroad;- 


BEST EMBEUbISHED WEEKLY^ JOURNAL is the 

PICTORIAL TIMER, a highly entertaining Family Newspaper, pitfiiHAfl&d 
every Saturday, priqc Sixpence, stamped; containing, besides Thirty- Heauliiul En- 
gravings on Wood, tlm lateit great v^arieity of interesting Inforaia- 

lion. ^ * 


The Illustrations of the Pictorial Times are df the most finished dcscrip- 
the pgg^^f>«nclo^d jh.OmgmesdrilfiQiiderBc aud Btri JJfiiliil displays 
ich a v’aine^pf elegance, that it hsui bawi upiverBally pfronofiheed one. of the 
RAHMST ACHIEVIJmENTS OF PlCTUEIAi^LJTEllATURK. 
rifcTORiAL Times is admirably suited for a ^Family N^wsrarEBi^as it 
cimtrim ^ abpn^Hpe.pfentar^^^ ipformatimL in addition 
cdm^letfe Itocbr^pf rejects all articles that bear 


liv fc* i " '• ’'i* i 


the sHgb'i^l^ ^ im^ara^ty. 


. • . v • . * 1'^ /; OxdetA for Bieabdve Papm received by . 

V AND 'wAaD,’ 



6, BARQE YAap* Bt^CKLEUSBURY, LONDON/ . 
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> NEW WjORKS . 

puBiisBeo BV * ' 

SIMMQNDS Sf WARD, '' " 

C, B4RUC YARD, UUCKI^RRSRDRY, LONDON. «' 

llkis day i* pttblichcd. ^ce S*. • 

A R A B I N ; ^ ‘ ' 

OR, THE ADVEI^r rURES OF A COLONIST. 

HY THUS. M'COMRIG. &SQ.. 

Editor of the Port PhlUifi OazeUct M;d Author of •*AuitraliaH In ** AimmoiuWt 

Col^oiiil MMgOfiuo^” Msd Mag&xino^** ftn Iec. 

Now r«ady. One Vol. demy 8vo., piice 8f^ 

NEW ZEALAND AND ITS AFFAIRS; 

Forming a Complete Hietory of the Ck>loiiy. , 

‘ " BY DR. lilARTlN, 

Late a Member of the Legi&laUru Council, Mud Mogiatrato of the Colony. 

Tliifl day is published, One VoT. postSvo. Pripe Gs. 

AGRICOLA’S LETTERS ON SUGAR-FARMING 
. IN JAMAICA. * ' ' 

BY W. F. WHITEHOUSE, ESQ. 

THE EGYPTIAN. TRAVELLING COMPANION, 

FOR OVERLANO FARSEMaERS TO XNOXA. 

BY E. NOLDEN.^ Puce 4#, 

ROSAS, 

And (ome the ATROCITIES of his Diotatorship in the RIVER 1’LATE ; 
111 a Uttci to the llionr Hon. the Eakl op ABhaurPN, See. Uy a > 

* British Uoutlemen resideut in Monte Video. Piiee la Cd. 


THE PHESENT STATE OF 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY QUESTION 

IN TUNIS AND ALCIBNt; > ? ' ' 

By a Coriespondint of the Britiah and Foreign Auti-blarery Society. Price Is. 

4. t >■ — ' » 

Price One Shrllmg and Sixpepoe. 

PRODROMUS TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHICAL llJClDtRY 

INTO THD 


Erhn&aoTVAX. rotmRs or vbs iriioiio. 

RY £. £INNS, M.D., 

Attthito of ** Tkejinatomff nf Sleeps* etc. 
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8 ABTEtraiirra sHKitT FOtt tittuoKna’s r 6 i.d«(rtAt AAnAKttn: 


rpHE AUSTRALASIAN^ •COi;<ONTAL, AND GENERAL LIFE 

X assurancp^ and annuity Company, 126, Buhojiiigate st., 

etmier of Conifaill. . , 

, Capital fSaOMO, it) 2,000 Sharai. 

‘ «' mrttftft. n 




Edward Barnard, Eaq. 
RoVert Brooks, £sq, * ^ 


GfdeitB Col^houn, Esq. 


Climleti £. Mangles, Esq. 

^ Richard Onslow, E^ta ‘ 

John H. Ca^r,^]2sq. • Willlahi Walker, Esq. 

Tnalees — Edwara mmafd. Esq. F.R.S(. J. Hl Capper, Esq, Edward 
Tompson, Ettq, 
j^uditors-^ameA Easton. Esq. and C. Richardson, Esq. 

Solicitors — Messrs. Maples, rekrse, Stevens, & Maples. 
Bankm^The Union Bank of Lonmn. 

Colonial Bank^O — Hie Bank of Australasia (incorporated by^RojrlA Chai 
ter, 1835), 8, Austin Friars. 

' PhysieUm — Or. Fraser, (&, Guildford Street. Russell Square. 
Actuary and Secret<xry^V»Mhxd Ryley, Esq, 

SYDNEY. 

Directors, 


Hon. C. D. Riddell. 
' John Thacker, Esq. 


William Walker, Esq. 
Adolphus Wm. Younj 


, ^ . mg, Esq^i 

TViarlM^Hon. C. D. Riddell. John Thaeker, Esq. A. W. Young, Esq. 
Phystdau — ^Dr. Nicholson. Solicitor — Janies Norton, Esq. « 

Sect star y — Robert 'Styles, Esq. 

Bankess^-^ifi Bank of Australasia. 

There ore al^ AoawTs at all the princiyai Settlements, 

EAST INDIES. 

Bombay, Aaents----yLteBm, Ritchie, Steiiart, & Co. 

Medtcai B^etee — Dr. Wm. Maqkie. 

Calcutta, Agents — Messrs. Boyd, Bedby, & Co 
^ AredfcW J2e/er#e^Dr. D. Stewart, Presidency Buigeon. *> 

CtyiiON* AgenU^ldxfaxfi. Acklan^ Boyd, & Co. ^ * * 

Medked Brferee-^lh, J. C. Cameron, Assistant Stuff Surg^om 
Madras. Agents— moem Line & Co. 

Medical Referee^Qco. Harding, Esqi 
The fbllDwing are specimens ok the Rates of Fremium charged by this Com- 
pany for the Assurance of ^ ^ 
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Indlkt^' 
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nuity or for 
application at 


Adaait Ptemium 
%\ IQ* A 
\ H 11 

,t 0 r 

C 7 s 


O’ D 


gnatei b 

, »^l| iB 8 wMt HI« U ,iBay be obtained by 

[ce of the Company. 

E. RYLEY, Actuary and Secretary. 



h.«i^vSPR4NGWEiL'Ea' TH0MSONV;»<; 


MrHicttie Chest ^ ^Portable llesh M«i^'^^a’^ttrecV)i\‘ 

*2, DtrKIf STREET, WEST SMTrHFrELI); LONDON, 

imfe ana BoiUe Cases, 
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'■, >;■ i,., ■' .r ! . i~ ?■£ r ’■' 

Scttrf« '«yehAtMu;^ t£o lOoii; RndiM»r8o»ii4ii(^iiiedli^mi^ilioiF«i^ 
ticniimllFB^ > i?- .*i' • V ..'v i-r... ,3"> *r ^:* >' 

fst^ 

ti^r^ 


3M. Tbat Aa|eij^n^AFe^^^^ ^ . 

EDWARD GRIFf IN, thorelbte, Wing ttflsotwoyVaw diicoveTed a com- 
plete preventive to'Soprf^nas succeeded in preventing Baldness, 'fields alwavs 

^ 5_ j ' j i.i- A ntnrr* a vr la a r AiT -x» aU 


pre^ded,by it and <^eraliis AFRICAN pA^M as one of tbe inp8l;,in»oqent 
of alt ,ip|»]icat|oiis — 9 A article which softens and nourishes the Hidr»^a|ifl frpm 
its medieihal ‘pfdiNrr^s, iN]^ only |t certain weventiire to Scurf, but also the 
very best article that can he used o^hose who are troubled with it, and who, 
by promptiy applying tlie BALM, prevent flair faPihgr 


In an agewhnp deceptkuiaof allkiiids aeo practised by empirics, there miglift 

itli conhdence;. but E. GRIFFIN 


be some difficulty in inspiring the public witi 

be so speedy, as to establish the efficacy of his AFRl- 


guaraptees the effect to 
can balm in:a few days. 


Prepared vind soldi by E; GRIFFIN) Hair Cul^, 182^ Strand, London 
Price 28. 6d., and in Stopped Bottles, 3a. 6d. and Os. Country Agents to be sup- 
pliad>.>y the rwular. wholesale housetk Private. persons may obtain a. suppW 

by a Postroffice Order, or, by «en<*‘ — ' -jn 

"‘cost. 


, , by lending as many letter-8tam]M, \vill have itinfS^ 

mediately {brward^d, A-ee of ci 


LAVENDER; WATER of the very best quality can always be obtained at 
Bi Q/a establishment ^ 


RSRilPATB^B RAll^W^y iUn> COMMSKOXAL JOtlMHAL, 


( E^tc^Usked a9 th€ 


f Magaxme** in 1335; being th^ old, eel 


*T1HE principal object tofwliteb tli^ JfoniutaA is devoted, is to foniirit n 
A Complete Record of tibS; oflaB^lddt Stock CompanioB. 
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Higbnew . 

B^i»jred ^•thy bQWe:j'l&r laiii^''^ c»Fity . It is tooth 

4iLR,#bftsti|te. withputany pressurs or paixiy and ^iU remain iiiiiLi|9.Ji^ 


weetloitsAre sMeka^^^^'^PiepArodby Mr. Thomas^ Sdr^oAnB^uAtJ' 
nirice 4s. 6d. Sold by Savory and Moore, 220, Regent Street, and^^R^^Bdna' 

. M^Tl^mas to supply of Tef»th op .his ipspr. system pf feelf- 

aobeaioh^ Vi^ithmit Springs or 
t!on of any teeth^tt ippts, 0 r 
file till four; ' SeiSiei 



tA’liEfi.T ON DEBILItY, NERV'OtrSNlSi^S, ' 

Atid all Disorders arlsing^frotti Ekeess, Aio. ^ 

"He whd in pleasure’s downy ahns 
’ ^He'er lost ms health or youdiful charms, 

A hero lives, and justly can . . t .. 

, Bxclaitn, in me behold a man I** 

Just Puhli^od (in 0 seeded envelope), Toelftb fidition,}price 28*t6d<&er 
sent by postj free, to any address, Ss. 6d; •< 

a Popdldr Essay on thow cemo^M;. 
™ disorders, origfinati'ng in youthfhl excesses, and ^epninatii^ in 
Debility, Local And Constitutional Weakness, and all those Sinkings, Anxieties, 
and Amours, which afllict Oie Weak, the Sedentary, and the Deiicate; With 
Practicei Observations on Marriage, and on the Anatomy, Physiorogy, and 
Diseases of Reproductive Orgahs, with plain Directions for their perfect 

SAMUEL' LA'*MERT, CdnsuiLptko, SuhToeon^ 

Be^ord Street^ Be^ord Square^ London^ 

Matriculated MeVnber of the University of Edkiburfeh, Honorary Uetahet of 
the London Hospital Medical Society, liceiitihte of Apothecaries Hah, 

L'OndGn,' &,iQ. . '( 'i,- I ^ • v'' 

“The variiSW positions of Loafeit Hwaboni swl Piutent, the inherant privil^a a 
. .>.«irinJ , ate frewently marred apd prevented tinouKh the follies wd freifiiee o» early 
inAwih^oM. %'such, among adthera, this EdSu addgMua tise]ft'«fid by «trp«a^ 
m'gtiv MMttiiilis'nMy be aatisiSotorily adjusted that axRnU of rko appebl e^W'fo th* 

moat c3Bfl^tirt<rieiid,V— .Siainronp Oa»bt*b. , ' . , ; 

'^l:.one‘«^>^(^ In, «ilM:ireadm»Dt of a elwt of ,£amt^, bh&erto.wriMed wd . 

imderiitood by Ae groaibullt of the mefioal fnabled 

- !■ are. concealed cauaes of Nervous Debility in .HMSteuce, 

“"-.WAidsmtpJboiib.1. ' % ' . ..r, j#, ^ t 

^^ddAMd.'iti Ltmdolnr 


the writer to 
oerSr*' 



IdiSt ; WIlFtnir/ChUrUh street, Liverpool; Pume, 93, 

Manchester; ttid by another Boig^ers. ^ 
;^Srt is to he consulted daHy at his Residence, and Cot^ PaU^nts, - 


must be accompame 
wiuvii no notice whatever can be i 
the most inviolable secrecy may be relied on. 
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Juist Puhfuhed^ . ; 4 ‘ « j 

OT« 3 B 91 W-P 6 BrRTa“ 0 »r^ 

•5*ic^ free, on reoj^pfc^f a Post-office 

T|>l'A]*[HOOl>---the CAUSED of Ua PIUBMATORE DEcij^E, witli 

lid plain Direetiojja forits PERFilGl! fU®S^ORATION ; B<ldfesst*dfb those s^oniit; 
frointheleatructive effects of Excessive Ju(lulgedee,^Solitai^Jlabitfl, &c. ; ^lloW«id'by*Obscr- 
vutioua yu Marriage. Illustrated vritli.CaseB, \ 

By J. L. CuKTis & Co., C<mwltihg Sorgeons, Eondojl ; ^ . 

THE VWE^V-POUHTK THOOTAJFD. ' ^ 

Published by the Authors, and Srild by Burgeasi Medical Bookseller, 2S, Coventiy Stm t ; 
Barth, 4, Bryages Street, Strand fHannav & Cb„ 63, Qkfohl Street; Mann, dHj. Corijhill ; 
Strange, 21, Paternoster Row, London: Guest, 5L Bnir Street, Birmingham ; Sowler, 4, St. 
\an’s Square, Manchester; G. Philip, South Cabtle Street, Liverpool; Independent Press, 
Cambridge i Allen, Mercury Office, Nottingham; Dodd, 34, CJuay-side, Newcaetle-tm-Tyne ; 
(Chronicle Office, Oxford *. Clancy, 6, Bedford Row, Lublin ; Bolster & Cm, Cork; jlertris iv 
Score,-"Bri8toP; Paton k Love, (Basgo#; Drumidond, 5, Blair Street, Edinburgh ; limes, 
Grcetioek ; and sold, in a tealed envelopff by pll Booksellers. 

** This work, a TWENTIETH Edition of which ia now iMrescntcd to Die public, 20,000 copies having been 
exhausted sini its first appearance, has been very much improved and enlarged by the addition of u mitre 
( xti rided and clear detail nf general principlcB. as also by the insertion of several nt w and highly intercbting 
caifs. The book, as has been alrendy stated, is the result of very ample and daily-increasing cjmeriencc in 
a class of dweaaes which, for Konie unaccountable reason, have been cifcjier altogether overlonked, or trt'ated 
fiimostwith indifference, by the ordinary medical practitioner; aiidwc feel no hesitation in saying, that 
there is no member of society by whom tlie book will not be found useful, whether such person hold the 
Tcdation of a Parenit a Prec^of, or a Clcrjymttny—Bun Eveniwj Paper. 

** Tins is a work tliat wc fesa there Exists too muefa ueed^fo^, to cause us to hesitate to recommend it for 
general perusal. Every bran^ of those frightlul walailies. whetlier the result of immoral habits oi sceiet 
vices, is here succinctly treated, and divested of all medical technicality; plain uiuleojiy flirectionajare given 
for Ute best i^odoto jhe pursued in all cases, hnw'ever complicated or apiiorently hojiblcn. To the milled, 
as well as the unmarried, this little work alike alibi ds consolation .and cure in peculiar cases; and we are 
doing A service to iociety In recommending it to general notice.”— E aw'® and Herts Met cur y. 


CAtJTlON! —The sale of 20,000 Copies of this Worki smec 1840, a fact iu eurroboystion 
ofwbicli we beg leave to subjoin the drcla rations before the Lord Mayor, of our prinlei, 
and secondly of our bookbinder, camfot but be deefned a convincing prootof ibe large share 
of juihlic confidence wliicli wc have and still continue to tnyoy ; but here we feel Called upon, 
ill ju-stice lo ourselves, as well as to the public, by Way of caution, to enter our decided and 
solemn prote-st against the daiing effrontery and. bare-faced impudence of those ignorant 


jiri’tenders to metfical skill, those deidere in pijfercd titles, who have the unhliiahing audacity 
III copv the very words and phrases of our advci'ti.semei)t> and by appro.\i mating as doscly as 
iiossible to our original title of MANHOOD, have lliua endeavoured more dTectually to 
mislead tlie many suilereVs from Debility who daily seek advicq in these pages .'.i'.Bxtifiiet from 


the Work. 


DECLARATION. 


T, W’ftli'am WTiinrcy Gearing, otiSmart’s Buildings, in the. County of , Mid4JeHex, 

Printer, d6s6lemnlv declare that t have printed Nineteen TlioiiBaiid Jjiye IIm?drcd Cojpies of 
Messrs. Curtis and Company’s ^Icdicjil Work, MANHOOD, exclusive of the 'J’weptieth 
Editimi now printing by ihe, and that the whole of thesfe cdpies were duly i1di\ercd‘ tp Mr. 
AVilHain Wlltoili Bookbinder, residiug at No. 6, Bream’s' BpildiugB, Chaiicbry Lane, lluth tlii! 
month of May, one thousand eight hundred and f«rty,to Fehrnnry one thoiisandcjght ftuudred 
and fortv-fonrs and I make this solemn declaration, conscicntiouslv som^'to be 

ami torty , WILLUM Wi£iNHEX^E|^^^ 

Declared and subscribelftt the Mansion House, London,! WILLIAM, M A QNA’K. 

thisftth daydf Aptilj^-IdHljefWe.ine, ' -LorffHdytfr tti London. 

Messrs CURTIS and Co. ai^e to he consulted daily at tlieir residence, 7/ Jl^jllTH 
STREET, SOIIO square, LONDON. - ' . / . 

Coantry patients are requested to 1)e pB tdinutc as possible in the detail of oUjflk! Tlie 
communicatiori must be neoompani^d by the qimal consultation foe :of ^1, arfd J« nUttbes the 

inortiuviblhbleSecltecymaybereliedmn. . ■ ' 
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DFATCON's 

rOR WE 

41, & 4i, mUBlCAN; ^ 

Prinm 

Fivt Mii^m walk frpiaf the 

J 

OfltYAIi SUPEkaSDED, and 

Silver, auppU^ted by the introduce 
«tfon.dfft new, and pfrfeetly match] mu 
A lfRATA OWATUbt . nided hy 

a pcvrion of Solcnce, in the am kamalitui 
of Mutdie; hds ^raccoeiJOd V^gine to 
PubUo '{Notice, the muat liuantiO k Am iM 
evoa yet qabnedi^poisesflins All 2 m rloh- 
nc 8 « ofSilm in aupeamnco- viia all its 
duroiilltty And liarUneas— a'itik itt perliict 
sweetnese in use—Undej^gotne as isdocs, a 
Chemical Process, by wltich, dU thisd; is nau^ 
bcoua in mUed Metals fs entirely extracted 
— rcststing all Acidt-»may bt deaped as 
silver, and is Manufactured Into every 
Article for the I'able and Bideboard. 


ALBAVA 



Chaud 

Coffet Poifutl SlMt 
£8 5 0 


PLATE. 

AND ECONOMY 

Warehouses, 

r AFO AT 

16, NORTON FOCGATE 

BUh^gate, 

Fifty Doors from ilte Eaatem 
Counties RttUwty, 


C.WAT80II begs the Publfe wiU 
understand that thfs Mcttri la pe- 
ouliRTly'hla'OirB, and that BQver, 
is not more dUSMEent fitom Gold, 
than his Metal is frqm all others; the Pub- 
lic will therefore have no dtffleulty in dis- 
covering the animus which dlieetr the vim- 


hd peogress 
his New Plate sfoceits lattodueuim. C. W. 
unlike this giariy, courts comparffeon, feel- 
ing confident that the result will establish 
its pre-eminence. Entire Services of Plate 
Purchased. 

OOMEBUNZON SBltVXeBS, 
Knaolketerod' ^tUs KoiaL 


r 


^ WATtON 

41ft4SBMtnCAN 


6 dos. 

d ” I 

Seaebi 


0 dM. 6 doa 

0 Gilt 18 0 gilt, 

0 each 3 0 cocli 


Btos, ^<1 irkfsnn's FmAlboia PiakHandls Table Knives tls. U. per den. Dsstertsne . ^;CmwesBs:6d, 
A ktaUtPlj is. SJ^g PiddlJ\ Thrsndrd \Albata Plate Piddls StroiS^i^le J . jthrmdsd . ^ 

I Table Spoons...' Odds, 1 Odois. 1^0 Odes 'ea Spoons 

Forks ... 0 „ 10 ,, 1' 10 0 , [Salt Ditto ... 

Dessert SpMits 0 10 6 „ 15 0 SiigarTongs 

^ , F<p»s 0 , . to 0 1 5 0 , 

Tkrce, Papier Ntsche Tea, Tr^S, full s^deet omainented for 358 —Patent Candle Lamps Os. 5 d.— Solar Lam^ 
to burn common Oil 22 b. fid.— Brons« Fenders Os. fid. Steel Fire Irons 4 s. fid. per set,— Ivory Handle Table 
Knived, Hmmed Bfaoulj^drs 11 s. per Pen. Desserts O's. per dos. Carvers 4 s. fid. per pair. 

CJIIITZ^MC'-^Watbon’s New AnSAtA PTiAte .m only he had Genuine at the Warehouses of the Inven- 
tor 41 ^ 5 ^ 42 . Baabicaw, conier offices Htreef, and at Ifi, Nortok Folaate, Bishupsgate, Wholesale and 
Retail Jow^leTi Silvprsmltljif (Cutler, snd General FnrniBbiiig I^dwarcman, Established 1795 . 

C. WATSOUf’SI . . 

HA^SOMELY XLEVSTRAtED CATALOGUE A PRICE CURRENT 

Is just Publislicd, and Families who regard economy and elegance should possess 
ihopiaelvf a of this upoful Book, which may be bad Gratis, and P<;ist |h:cc, from the 
abtjif^ Aadire*4, ,* ^ 




The' ahovo material is admirably adapted to Hot Cliuyites, and is mannfactnred 
into Hot- Water: Diahea, Wine-Coolers, Satrers, Epergucs, Drinking Ciip.s, and every 
article used, iii the East and West Indies, where C. Watson is shipping large 
quantrtSei^ to. ^ 

W'Ams’s ext^Mve Export Trade in every description of Birndngham and 
ShoH^ld Warfej'^hhbWahim to execute the hu-gest orders on the shortest popsiple notice. 

' ^ ^ PATENT PARAGON CAMPHtNE LAMPS. 

Tij^'pcifcction of these Lampp ov^r the Vesta has been happily'Rttained by tlie in- 
ven^^ti of two pnralleTfiai ring8— a larger and a srnaUcr farming a cone round the 
iiiargih of the wick, which cause a rapid reverberation of air against^ the flame— thus 
condensing every particle of volatilized vapour; it is free from ihhbke br smpll, having 
perfect Wmhustion, and, in full action, emits a Hght equal to 16 wnx candles. 

C. W AtsoN's Warehouses, 41 and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton Folgate, will contain, 
tbrongbont the season, all the most elegant recherche and new patterns, comprising 
< )r-im)lii, China, Hhiss, and Opal. Old Oil Lamps iitted with the Paragon Head for 21 s. , 
Mild the Paragon Apparatus Applied to the Ve.sla for 6s. The Spirit analyzed andre- 
rnmmemled hv Dr. Uic, is delivered in screw canshv T. Watson’s carts. 

II 12, BARBICAN, and 16, NORTON FOLGATE. • 
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INTENSJTY, DUHABlLlTr, AND FLVIDJTY IN WHITING. 

havt^ Ro re^si^kftbly extended sie Fen, and 

^ have been found so essential for the purposes of Writiw 
metes, are in very general demand ift various parte ofHlre WdW.*^’ Owe or 
other of the fpllp^ng articles will he found to suit eYdl#%#ri6ty3tFl||bte^tfjiE 

— mi z 1 aJ 


purpose. The following classification ’ 

TH^ THIN , 

These are a limpid and liquid^w|hg ildc& which write equally helf wiiU 

n «k' . irk’ 


Inscribe 
OURiSi.' 


Steel as with Quill Pens; thCy Comcf rOf 'T ub Blue Black,, ' 0r,i|RioiNAL 
Whiting Fluid, which writes first of a'clteir IMue Colour, hUt tu^ to a deep 
Black in a short time, and is the thinnest and cie^rcst^flovring 
>4 . 'In reference to this article^ the puhlil are relirred to tlteTofidwiniif df a 
letter reeeiv«tt>by post : — . ' . 

King's House, CnlOmho, Ceylon,; April 29th," 18.*17. 

1 heg to inform you, that I took otit with^mo in 18^. from Bnghind 
:to'Ceylou, several bottles of your ‘ Blue Writing Fluid,' and am hound in 
justlte state, /that proposes of the Ink ox Fluid, as set forth in yf»^r^ 

^riniteaT^sUedlUBj trial, ihnte i>ni, I recommclid it fnOi^ * 


il<partt<6s, be niey resident -^n n Temperate or 'Ti^opf chi Country. . 
ts 'Shared by all who have used the Flpid in Ceylon. — I remain, 
$ir, yoUr Obe'dfcift serviint, '* E. R. FOWER, 

Mr. Stephens.^' Private Secretary tC} his Exoellteticy Sir R. W. Harton, lit. 

- *A 8DPERIOR FLUID BLACK \ . 

M^ich willbc found not to cling to fhe Pen in ‘the utannor in which ordinary 
lnksdo,.^ud to combine more readily 'with the paper, 

A and'Brifliurit Cdlo«r<?d RfeD fi^Tbr Cuiitrust Writing. 


strongly to 
This opmkm 


^ A FINE LlQLlD ROUQB GAUMINE, 

Adapted for Artists, and thtise who use Water Colours. 

hl.B. The above will take impreasionB from the Copying Marikine. The 
Bed; and^rticulaflv the Ronge Carmine, give strong copies.^ Also. a vety: ' 


Hup^ior Copying Ink. 


THE DENSE COLOURS. 


l^aie articles diiFer from the former in writing their fVill ddonr'at't^noa^; 

Mrilh'veXy 
, jive to each 

sity and greater bi’eadth. . The UpsteokeTs' there- 
fore not so fine, but the manuscript is generally more strongly legible. 
requisite degree of fineness may be given 1^ a coftespCnding fincncte in thb 
Pen; they form no depositions' about she Pen or InkholdeXs, Hkd ’dfdinhiy 
Inks. Persons with weak sight, who require intensity of colour, will be able 
to suit tbeir wants by pne or tlic other of these articles. .A verv shgUpw Ink- 
holder with large surface is bad fur all Inks, but particularly for these u^se 
colours. . 

THE PATENT UNCHANGEABLE DARK BLUE WRITING FDUID. 

This beautiful and now composition for writing has the peculiar anti very 
V4iluab1e property of never losing any of the elem^ts off ts oolpur ; liaviiig no 
vegetable products,* it will not undergo spontaneous decay, l|ke common Ink* 
It will change by the action of strong light, as all colours will * hiit'it lias the 
property which no other colour possesses, of always reliirning to it? orwiifil 
state whem the light is excluded. It is, consequently, apiung the ; iiml Ara- 
ble of colours. ^ Ali|a, it will bear iinmersionjn Sea Water apd' (nKpesurq^ 
Sea Air With impunity, which io Marinen and Captains qf r is m valuable 

for the wetexvation of Log Battks tmd Nmtical JournaUy. for the ^momievdaa 
which .tn.e;Ckl urine oi $ea Air afiectsthe writing made with.coxnmon lnkta 
weir known, and makes it imiiexative that those' who wish to preserve writings' * 
on Sea Voyages should use ap Ink ^er which Chlorine has no power. 

The following extract will also explain the value of a coloiir for writing 
which Chlorine and, .^id have no power.' ^ ; 

Hitract from Brame% H^arinaiy Chemist/g, page 929 “ If the, paper .has 
been made from inferior r^gs bleached by an excess of Chlorine, Ink, 
good, will he ultimately discoloured.” 'A 

Prepared and Sold by the Inventor and Patentee, HENRY STEPHENS, 
.51, Siiiinford-street, Blackfriars Hoad, London : and Sold in Bottles at IJd. 
;5(l., 6d., Is., and Ss. each, by all Stationers and Booksellers. 

A lihcral (liscouiit on export orders. 

Ill CalcuUii, by Messrs. O.stcll it Lejiage, BritLsh Librarx. 
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UHiBVAlOCKA* FIRE-PROOF SAFBS.^ 

-lamlimi'''' Cmm'8 M . 
^ili PatMit ’ Plre-'Proo/ M » 

I r ' „ tiYC of « 


.'iSEnJBB*8 
NaMl'PiUrit Oetebt* 

. torr 

i« iiyi'i 

detect any attdmpt 
tp ma them. 

Tlwy are^mada 
iXefl, alul fltn- 






»"‘lO 



H plate, Otc. from fire A i 
j| and thicvca, and arc m ' 

« secured by Detector W | 

„ locks thm^viiqr from >? , 
two to ten W- 

E Cash Boxes and ^ * 

Japan Deed Boxei. ^ t 
J Street Door La^evM < 
with very ^ ( 

itiBON'. 67 , at. Pai».*b Caidxcdt Txad, Ldifooa. <2 

AMU 2 B, Loan iTsnT, alYBarpoL., {J 

TIRODIE OTf DEBILIT:^' IN jvir,ootiis 

I ^^ONSULTINGSUHGEONS, 27| Moutaguc-strdeV 

Jusl publhlied^ UiiA jiftew/tk p^Ue and ^eni free oi» receipt of a 

poet’-office order for lis, Gd. ’ 

. „ Brodw'* Madiofir Work on Debility in Mt^ V 

A Medienl work on’ the infiniiities bf the’^geiteratirc^SYsteift in both«exes. being an- 
inimiry into the concealed eauae that destroys physical energy and the ability of man* . 
hood, ere vipur has eaUbUah^^ obseryations on the baaefeileflfecto of 

solitaiy mdlulgence arid infection, and on the loss of the. reprodpetiye fro#era* witli 
means ot restoration. 1 he consequence of neglect and the induqnce of mercury on the 
skill are pointed out and illusttatea by engravings. 

Published and soldjiy the Authors, hfesars. Brodie and Co., 27,. Mpiitague-street, 

r Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Patemoater-row ; 
urkiss, Coranton-strect, Soho f Noble,, Chim- 
r Coyent-gar^; C^dpn, 146, Leadenli^stve^ 
Coventry ; Slater, Oxford; Roberto, Derby ; Copper, lS 
Nottinghanij Wood, Hi(di-strcfet, BirtiimAbnu 
and by nil BookflellerB in Totrii and County. a.. 

* Opinion* of the Fressd 

BRODIE ON DEBlLlTi IN MAN. London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 

I a^mqste* Row.— Tins is a work of great merit, and should be placed in the hands of 
evei7 yow*^ man whq is auderiiig from past folly and indiscretion. It contains/many 
valuable truths, and its perusal is certain to benefit him, in many ways. Brodie and Go 
have also published «1hE Secret Companion,*’ a work of dvery valuable clmracteij 
wlnOh 4 closed and sent free, with all.tbeirmedicincs.— London Mercantile Journal 
.. Zeylaiiica, in botdes. price 4s. fid. and Us. each, or the quan- 

tity ofibUr'm ohe'family bottle for 88s., by which one 11s. bottle is saveiii ivilh eafch is 
enedosed the “ Secret Conmanion.*' 

, S® ilyt-pniwid oases (the nuroliasing of which will be a saving of one pound twelve 
shillings) may be had as usual at 27 , Montague-street, Russcll-square. Loudon 

n u,,. ^ .J^onsidt” THE SECRET COMPAn!q>?,» ' 

Embejlisbed with Bjqttravings, and cncloaed" with each box of BrodTe’s Purifying Vege- 

1 is. per box. Observe the signature of 
R. J, Brodie Li^dOn, impressed m\ a seal iq wax, is affixed: to each bottle . 

aiiese. Pills we well known. tliroughout Europe and 
detain tmd cure ever discovered for every stage and 

dftbe yericred disease in both bcitos,and all diseases of die UrinarV paSsage^ 
wIt1lottl>tlWB Of lime, confinement, or hindrance fri m business. ^ ' ^ ^ 

jtfMifiA Mfodie and Co„ Surfremut, may be. tmeulMi as ittual af 27, J^ontagb^ttreet 
RuuelMuare, Lotidonfrom eleven delock in the memingiiU eight in the iivet^g.and ml 
Sund^pefrotn eleven until am. . . * . 


... cw^ctf bnc nwat mvwwtvw an iwu uC ^li 

H+ Gountnr Druggists,, Booksellers, ai^ Patent Veuicuw % enoers can.j 
with Brodlc's Purifying Vegetable Pills and Cordial Balni of Zeylanica, wit 
allowance to the trade, by tlie principal Wholesale Patent Medicine 
London. 

Only one personal visit is required to etrecl a pcrinaneut cure. 
Observe, No. 27, Montaguc-street, RiisselUsqiiare, Londoii, 
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BATTLE 


WATERLOO. 


Egyptian Halt^ PrccAifYLLyv i^en from M t0‘9dj|i^ 1«. 

One may^.read mspdtchc^ and Histoms ifur a^D6(>uth Wrthotit ilio 

Ipast idea of these movements, which a glftiXi^e at the' JVlodel will convey.— 
Described btf a Waterloo man, * ‘ r/ • ' ' 

^ 

PANORAMA OF NANKING;— JUST OrKNEa.atthc 

^ PANOHAMA ROYAL, Leicester Smare, A ViEVVXfPSfAUtKjNG, the 
Bnpient city of the Celestial Em pipe,, mirivalled PoncELAiti Towr.a; 


nication with Eleppo, Ke-ling, and Nien-Kien, the three Chfnese Commis- 
sioners, and various Native Oroups around them. 

Tho VIEW of NAP4ES hy MOONLIGHT is now Open, and BADENi 

-JL1.IA — 


BA1>EN still cdlntlnucs on view. 


ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY, 

LOWTHER ARCADE, STRAND. 

This INSTITUTION is NOW-.qPEN with MoMof Pilbrow^s Atmosphe- 
ric Railway without a valve-^Phillips’ Fire Annihilator-^Ship-preserver and 
Life-preserver, shown in operation, and demonstrated by the inventor — 
Lectures on Chemistry and Natural Philo9ophjr-*-*03:yhydro/jfeii Microscope — 
Electrical Eels— Fyrfeiddtropfe, twenty feet in diameter—and Djssohnng View’s. 

In the Evening a Grand Promenade Concert, under the direcjtion of Mr, 
Sedffwick. ... . - ' 

Admission, One ShillingV Schools, half-price. 


HERALDIC^ STONE, SILVER, A COPTER BNGRAVXNO, Sic. 

JTENRY SALT, Engraver, No. 0, G|rcat Turpsfile, carper of 
Lincoln*s-Inn-Fields, respectfully submits the following -brief List of 
Charges for Engraving in a supefior tftyle ; — 

£ B. d. Single Crests on Silver Plate, 

Single Arms & Crest on Stone 15 0 per dozen .. .. 0 4 6 

Single Arms ditto 0 18 0 Single Letter, ditto d:itt9,. ^.|/^P , S 0 

Siiwle Crest ditto 0^7 0 Do. Arms mm Crest, for I^obk ' ' , 

Ola English Letters, each ... 0 2 0 Plates, with Name , . , « I 6 0 

. Single Croat, ditto ditto / .. .01^ 0 
Arms found. — Books of Reference to the A^S of upwards bf '400j0CK) Pinn]- 
lios be seen, and Sketches made gratuitously where employed.'-^OOicial 
Seals, Button Dies, &c. &c, in the fir^ Heraldic Style, — Visiting Cards; Book 
Plates; House, Office, and Door Plates. \ ' * **' ' 

Observe— The Lincoln'a-lhn Engmyinj^ Estab^^ncEenJt, . 

^TOC ken '8 PATENT BINDING 

^ music, ''jpamphlcts, atid alP pubUca,ttbnB, parUcularty . 

neWspaperi^C. ha^iiff .Papep.5fills^ pays ^rtieio^r attenaoii^tg i 

maiitffticture of his Writing and ptVr Papers, which he copfidfin^ jiSm \ 
are stiperior to any)i<^U9,e i^Lond^d^ io price and quality ; be is seUn^^em 
at M[anufdc>;urers charges -^BMperfine Foolscap, (id. per Quire ; Envelopeg, 

8 dozen for 4d. C. Stock en solicits attention to the largest assortment^ 
Ladies* and Ditwatiiig and Writing Cases, Work and Despat^’* 

Bones, Tea-caddies, &c, full 30 pericent. under any lioiiso in London. The 
above articles are aUwarraptedf Dressing Cases repaired or refitted on tbfe 
sliorteat i^otice; To hd. well-known cstnbliihinent, 53, 

Quadrant, Regent Street, * - - 
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DIRECT BOMBAV and MADRAS RAXIiWAV. 

(Provisionally Regi.stercd.) 

Capital £1,500,000^ in 90,000 Shares of £.50 each ; Deposit 5s. per Share. 

PRELIMINARY aIwoUNCEMENT. 
rpiIE grand object of all railway undertakings in Jndia, is to bring 
J the salient points of that vast penin.sula into juxta- position with each lotlier 
^to make her, in short, a compact, united, and indissoluble empire, so that her 
immense wealth, her industry, and her productive resources, may he fully and 
effectually developed. 

The great difliculty of effecting so noble a purpose has been, hitherto, her 
bad roads, her rude and defective lines of communication, and to obviate thia 
clifiiculty the public mind naturally turns to railways, the grand and effective 
instrument oi modem civilisation, with an earnest desire that the gorgebus 
east, as well, as the enlightened west, should have the full benefit of their 
power. 

With this object in view, the Direct Bombay and Madras Railway has been 
projected, which will intersect the richest and most iiopulous portions of our 
Indian ])<)ssrasion3, and become the great artery of communication between the 
richly-ciiltivuted cast, and the active and enterprising west, the two great 
centres of Anglo-Indian empire. 

When this railway is completed, the arm of our authorit^v will stretch from 
one great presidency to anotiicr, and all the adjacent and intermediate points 
will feel the effect of its power, and respond to its influence ; they will act and 
re-act on each other, until the whole body is animated by one impulse, and 
directed by one spirit. 

The object and advantages of the Direct Bombay and Madras Railway will 
he fully and minutely detailed in a few days, and every requisite particular 
placed before the public in an authoritative shape, together with the influential 
and efficient Committee who are entrusted with its management. Ih the mean 
time application for shares or any information may be made to 

J. WARD, Esq., Secretary. 

Temporary offices, T12, Ely-placc, Ilolborn. 


• NAVAD ARCHITECTURE. 

Published this day ^ Soo. plates ^ cloth , 6 s , 

E lements of naval architecture; being a 

Translation of the Third Part of CLAianhis’ “Traite El6mentaire de la 
Construction dcs Vaisseaux,” with Notes by J. N. Strange, Commander H.N. 

London: J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho; W. Woodwaru, 
Portsea; and W. Colman, Devonport. 


TO PRINTERS IN THE COLONIES. 

TTLLMER W’ATTS beg to inform the Trade, that they have a 
^ large Stock of Presses and Printing Materials of every description, 
both New and Second-hand, from which Offices may he coinpletely or par- 
tially supplied, in the LETTER-PRESS, COPPER-PLATE. LITHO- 
GRAPIJI^ ftiid BOOKBINDING Departments; and that they haye a 
REGISTRY' OFFICE for the Disposal of Businesses in that bvanclr.. 
Valuations effected in Town and CounIry. 

Sole Agents for BOWSKIELD’S PATENT PANTOGRAPHER,^ or 
lMi>ROVKi> Vulcanized Blanket, for effecting 

Copper-plate Printing at a Common Letter Pi^ess. 

7(1, Little Britain, London. 
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IllLMOVAL ! ! 


SIMMONDS at WARD, 

COLONIAL AGENTS & COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

Rko to inform their Friends and the Public in general at Home aiid 
in the Colonies, that they have removed their Agency and Foreign 
Newspaper E||:ablishrnent and Colonial Magazine Office, from 18, 
Cornhill, to more commodious Promises, 

6, BARGE YARD, BDCKLERSBURY, 

WHERE TilCV WILL OPliN THEIH 

COLONIAL READING ROOM 

As soon as the necessary Alterations and Improvements on the Premises 
are completed, whicli will be early in February. ^ 


PREPARED PHOSPHORIC RAT POZSOK. 

f^PHIS ARTICLE is strongly recoin mended to the Public as a safe 
and must effectual POISON for HATS and MK’E. It possesses this 
great advantage otrer those preparations! containing arsenic, that the Rats will 
continue to cat it as long ns it is offered to tln|pi. 

In coiise<iuencc of the great danger and difficulty attending its inauiifacturq, 
many Parties, anxious to use it, have been unable to obtain it. It is now sold 
in a safe and convenient form, unattended with the slightest danger. 

To the West Ind^ Proprietor will be found invaluable,* having beep 
used in Jamaica with „ the jjrcatest success- By permission, Mr. Puusisit is 
allowed to refer, as to its utility,, to Messrs. Cottam, M artaN, and Co., Lime 
Street. 

Made only by EDWARD PURSER Chemist, 40, New llridgc Street, 
Loudon ; and sold in jars, with full directions for its use, af 4s,, 8 b., and 20s. 
each, or at 4s. per lb. 

The Phosphoric Poison is strongly rccoimnended by Dr. Lindlly.— F n/c 
Atjric altar at Gazette^ and Gardeners Chronidc, ])ccember 0, 1845. 
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advertising sheet. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

Tmk extensive circulation of “ Simmonds's Colonial Magazine 
among the most influential classes, both at home and in the Colonies, 
gives it a great advantage over most of the other Periodicals as a 
favoural)Ic medium for all Advertisements. 
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CHARIiBS COOKS, 

• MANUFACTUHER OF EVEBV DESCRIPTJO^f OF 

MEDALLION SEAL WAFERS, 

WIIOLKSALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 

Crest and Address Dies Engraved and Worked to any Size or Sha^e. 

14, Royley Street, Old Street, Ziondon. 
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COLONIAL MAGAZINE. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PROMOTING EMIGRATION TO THE 
BRITISH COLONIES. 

BY COLIN T. CAMPBELL, ESO. 

When the excitement of troublous times has subsided, p(*ople, or the 
reflective portion at least, have time to consider the eveuis which have 
passed away. The present are not what were formerly troublous 
times, — but they are times in which we are not fre(^ from trouble, 
excitement, or turmoil ; nor do they seem likely to give place to plea- 
sant reflection and sweet peace. Something must minist('r to the 
debased appetites, the greedy and covetous desires, and rouse the 
latent feelings of men, who ii) a measure live fon'^ and more certainly 
hy the pc'ople. Hut when the senses become sobered, the prurient 
desires and appetites, and morbid feelings of the victims to popular 
excitement have been fully satiated — when all has passed over as a 
“ day-dream,” a sense of shame, of loss of moral courage and vigour 
ensues, and the mind and physical resources are feeble to a painful 
degree. To recover^bat has thus been lost and shamefully abused is 
the province of a physician, who not unfrequently has to deal with 
j)ersons both ignorant and obstinate, prejudiced anil “ peculiar.” The 
task, is one of dilficulty, sometimes of danger : hut patience and perse- 
verance, with a discriminate use of restuiatives, will generally restore 
what has been sacrificed. 

Popular excitement, considered politically, is an evil almost inse- 
parable from Government, and one, too, which requires all the tact and 
talent of a good and a wise minister to keep within bounds. In all 
ages, some subject has been found to furnish food, cental meat and 
drink, to popular excitement ; in all, an Agitator to proclaim, enlarge, 
magnify the repeated grievance to his own profit and advantage, 
regardless of the sqicrifices of nationality, self-respect, or a defeience to 
Olliers. This is the less to be wondered at when it is remembered 
most political agitators are persons eidier of insignificant origin and 
narrow minds, or individuals once respectable, who, having forfeited 
all claim to the good will and wishes of their fellow-countrymen, no 
longer possess anything to lose, and in a change or alteration, under a 
false impression of gratitude they may have created, liave the chance 
of gaining something. 

VOL. VU. NO. 2 ( 5 . FEBRUARY, 1846 . 
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It is not, therefore, surprising that the nineteenth century, remark- 
able for its gigantic strides in inoial and intellectual advancement, and 
above all for its decided abhorrence of war and national irruption, 
should he able to boast of an O’Connell, a Cobden, or a W. .1. Fox, in 
onr country — men characterised by all the traits and peculiarities of 
mijiisters to popular excitement. Though these worthies \Nere satisfied 
to their hearts’ content in accomplishing their schemes, in succeeding 
beyond the expectations of their superior wisdom, yet, unless eaten up 
with their own zeal, would they be able to refrain from resuming their 
previous occupation ; or to use a vulgar, but, like all proverbs, true 
description, would they, be able to refrain from returning, like the sow, 
to their wallowing in the mire. 

Hut we are taught to view all things as regards ourselves as for the 
best ; and we should consider, as regards others, that errare est 
hnmanum” 

It is not every one who knows, and among those w^ho do know, it is 
not every OTU' who keeps in mind, the excellent moral maxim of Cicero 
— Sapirntis vst jjrojwivm Jiihil (/nod peui tire jmssit^ favere. It may 
not be inapplicable to those wdio are liable to, and to those who take 
an active part in public excitement, should they find time ainidst their 
own continual excitement, and in their least fevered state, to weigh it 
in th(‘ir minds. Qna^dtim suj/lt it on this head, however. 

"We must not, however, overlook the fact, that at the present time, 
public cxcit(3iiierit has almost, if not quite, reached Its height ; that an 
inertia, a languor, will inevitably he the result. That everlasting 
subject — the Corn Laws — ajiptuxrs now to be fully exhausted, and its 
oppositionists on the eve of achieving a complete victory. Railways, 
those useful iiistrunn iits in the hands of civilised man, hav^ generated 
the steam of fdrth(*r excitement almost to bunf^iug : and as many a 
“ (Jeninuchkin" sclienn? has been brought before the notice of ‘‘hulls 
and hears" ami sp(‘cuIators of every grade, not a few have been bitten 
by the wholesale gambling*! hey can-} as “ j)art and paicel" of them. 
This alone will be more or less severely felt ; and a reaction will he 
necessary to a perfect recovery of a healthy state. Wli(*re the remedy 
lie.s will, of course, difler with the opinion of almost every individual : 
hut as each is at liberty to follow his own ]>Teconceived (‘pinions, and 
the opinion of oiit3 altogotlier uninfluenced by the* change is not ofl’ered 
in the presuiupllon that it ought to be received and acted upon, the 
following plan may h(3 worthy the consideration of some. 

One legitimate means ol causing a reaction in the numbness of 
commerce that does alieacly, or will by and l})e exist, is increasing 
and enlarging its operations; and as the means are at hand, they 
should natuially he cairied out as far as practicable. Britain’s 
greatest resources lie in her Colonies : by means of them her commerce 
is susceptible of considerable in(3rease, her population of permanent 
relief; by enlarging them and adding to their population, she multi- 
plies resources which kec^p multiplying in Ihomsolvt's ; by directing 
enterprise and capital to them, by fostering and supporting them, she 
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might almost bo wholly independent of foreigners and foreign supplies. 
Ill the position we are now placed, and at all times, it is as much in- 
dividual interest to promote our Colonies’ welfare and prosperity as 
tlie nation’s ; and h equently we may do I his mnch more successfully 
and adviuntageoudy tJuin through (xovernmeiit agency. 

1 would suggest, in all humilit 3 % the esiablisliment of an association 
having direcily in object the promotion and encouragement of Emigra- 
tion to all our Possessions. The modua operandi might be modified 
from the following outline : — 

I. That an association be Formed consisting of gentlemen engaged in 

general, comn»evcial, and Colonial operations, to be called 
The Society For Promoting Emigration to the British Co- 
loni(s.” 

II. That the Society be open to all classes, in favour of all Colonies; 

and that its assistance he extended towards ail who may re- 
quiT(‘ it, siibjecL to a Fidl approval accojdiug to rules respecting 
morality, sobrietj-, and geiu^ral respectahiliry. 

III. That the Society lie governed by tlie Ibllowiug regulations: — 

1. That so soon as a giv(‘n amount of capital shall have been 

siibsciibed (say i'V},00t)), It shall be considered established. 

% That It afford assistance to the extent oF one-fourth of its 
capital, 'id pm I towards the (Muigration and first settleiiient 
of you eg inan ied couples intending to become peririaiierit 
settlers and cultivators of the soil ; that the remaining three- 
fuiurhs of the subscripi ion be appropriated to the emigration 
of r(‘spect.>.ble pa > tics oF all trades and ages, up to fifty, as 
much as possible in (‘tpuil piopcu tions of sexes. 

3. TITat the Society exercise no Fu it her control over the parties 
HO em’gratiug than as regards the first class, giving them a 
leiier oF credit on the Bank iu the Colony to which they may 
be (‘migniling, and as regards tlui other paying their passage 
out and out i it. 

When the vast extent oF our Colonies is considered, their political 
and comiiUTcial iniporfanco taken into consideration, and when, more- 
over, they are viewed as outlets for the safe emigration of our redun- 
dant population, and thereby the extension of commerce, it may appear 
surprising that no ellort has been made to assist in*tlie promotion of 
civilisation and colotiisation. Attempts have; certainly been made by 
Joint-Stock Companies to colonise and settle different [)arts of our vast 
Colonial Empire; but as these have aii ulterior object in view, they 
can hardly he considered as disinterested means of promoting emigra- 
tion and colonisation. It is, therefore, proposed to establish a Society, 
similar in every respect to Missionary and other Societies as ri‘gards 
government and coustilution, having for its object the more di'cided 
and immediate encouragement of Emigration to Ibo British Colonies. 

The propos(*d Society will be entirely supported by voluiitary con- 
tributions ; its affairs managed by a committee ot gentlemen appointed 
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for that purpose, and supported by patrons and presidents. The So- 
ciety will aim at giving inducements to young married and other 
persons having some capital, income, or property, to settle in tlie 
British Dominions, by advancing to them uporlion of the funds neces- 
sary to their emigration. Thus, suppose a young married couple have 
sufficient capital to commence sheep-tanning in tlie Colonies, and would 
be glad to go, but want the means necessary for so doing, without in- 
fringing on what they already have in hand with whicb to establish 
themselves on arrival in the Colony, — this Society by advancing to 
them so much of the requisite money might secure to the Colony a 
class of settlers peculiarly desirable, and be, at the same time, accom- 
plishing a very great benefit to the parties. The Society proposes 
doing this to the extent of one-fourth of its available means, in favour 
of small farmers, tradesmen, schoolmasters, and mistresses and go- 
vernesses, — and, it doubts not, will have plenty of scope for accom- 
plishing real personal and public good. 

But the operations of the Society will not be confint'd to giving 
tial assistance to such respectable persons among the middle classes as 
may desiie to settle in Her Majesty’s Colonies — it proposes also to pay 
the whole expense of passage out and outfit of labourers, shepherds, 
artiticers, and journeynten handicraftsmen, desirous of going to the 
Colonies — and this to the extent of three-fourths of its means ; and 
when it is considered, that in spite of the thousands who yearly leave 
this country for the different Colonies, how many more would gladly go 
to them also, and be sure of finding employment, the Society counts on 
affording to this class the means of an honest and industrious liveli- 
hood, and, in proportion to the means at its disposal, greatly benefiting 
the condition of those remaining at home. • 

This Society will in no case aim at foreign emigration; it will 
simply afford the means of settling in the Colonies, any and all, 
dependent on the British Crown — to those who, either from having 
friends already settled in tliem, or simply desirous of trying a new 
field for their talents and enterprise, may be desirous of emigrating. 
As it has no lands to dispose of there, and is not a speculation, or a 
trading company, its object can be but that of doing real good. 

It will, at the same time, keep in view the wants of the Colonies as 
regards the class of persons most suited to them ; it will only give 
encouragement to moral, respectable, and steady persons ; and where 
the case of a married man with a large family is concerned, will give it 
a priority of attention. In order to carry this object out as effectually 
as possible, the Society will require in the case of married persons 
copy of their marriage certificates, and where such have any children, 
the certificates of their baptism, besides references as to their general 
moral character and respectability. In this way, they will be setting 
a reward upon respectability and •-obriety, which must produce consi- 
derable good, while it will insure to the Colonies a class of persons in 
every way worthy their reception. It will also keep in view the emi- 
gration as much as possible of an equal proportion of the sexes. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF TEIE LIBERATED AFRICAN 
ESTABLISHMENT AT ST. HELENA. 


BT GEORGE M*H£NRT, M.D., C.M.O., 

MEMBER OF THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE OF PARIS, LATE SURGEON TO 1 HE 
LIBERATED AFRICAN ESTABLISHMENT AT ST. HELENA. 


Chapter VIII. 

Disponsation of thr Quarantine Laws, and its evil consequences. Arrival of the 
“ Corisro," with Smallpox on board : the propagation of the disease through the 
whole Kstdblishment and through the Island, and its dreadful mortality. Arrival of 
the Mozambiques. The “Andoriuha” sold and broken up, and tlie “Volant" 
substituted for an Hospital Ship. The “Mary Hartley” takes Liberated Africans 
to llerbice. Sugar and Rice ordered to become the Diet of the Liberated Africans 
by the new (foveriior, ("oUmeriVdawney. The African Kinigrant Sliips “ Hamilton 
Ross,” “ tleleii,” .and “Lady Rowena.’’^ Wedlock among tne Liberated Africans, 
and the Births that took place at St. Helena among them. 

During the interval which elapsed between the formation of the Esta- 
blishment, in the middle of December 1840, and the 23d May follow- 
intr, being the only period that a regular quarantine was enforced, all 
the slave- vessels were sent immediately on their arrival to Lemon Val- 
ley, and placed under my charge. I was simply ord(‘red to adopt those 
measures which I considered to be best calculated for arresting the 
progress of disease, and restoring the sick to health. The regulations 
which I tlTen observed were eminently successful in accomplishing the 
desired result. Nevertheless, the most singularly inconsistent plans 
were henceforth devised by the Colonial Government to abrogate the 
beneficial tendency of the system which had hitherto been in operation. 
On the arrival of slavers for the future, they were invariably detained 
during a period embracing from three to fourteen days before the people 
were removed out of them. If unfortunately the vessel came in on a 
Saturday, no notice was taken of the application of the prize-officer to 
be relieved of the charge of it until the Monday following, when the 
Governor would command a Medical Board to asscml^e, to recommend 
what they considered to be the proper sanatory measures to be taken 
on the occasion. The Board’s report would not be read, perhaps, by 
the Colonial Secretary till the day after ; so that it would Tue.sday 
evening or Wednesday morning before the decision of His Excellency 
respecting the destination of the Africario could be made known. On 
every occasion of a slave-vessel arriving with infectious disease was a 
Medical Board called ; as if the arrangements they had proposed once 
could not he taken as a precedent, and acted upon ever afterwards, 
unless on the occurrence of some extraordinary circumstances in the 
case. Often a week or ten days would pass over before the Governor 
would sanction the reception of the skives, who were all that time 
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obliged to remain closely stowed on board, still subjected to the suffer- 
ings of a crowded hold, and exposed to the sickness which during the 
passfige had probably cut off a great number of them. It was a melan- 
choly fatality also, that the detention should always have been the 
longest when there was infectious disease on board, and when therefore 
the sickness and mortality were greatest. This was a lamentable cir- 
cumstance, which could have been easily avoided by the adoption and 
observance of fixed rules for every case and every contingency. Tiic 
unsettled plan of action preferred by the Colonial Government was 
attended with remarkable inconsistencies, and followed in many in- 
stances by deplorable consequences. These should have suuiced, in 
the first cases in which they occurred, to prove llie folly of Llieiu con- 
duct ; and their continuance in the obnoxious measures after the fla- 
grant donionstration of their injurious tendency, only rendered more 
glaring and condemnablc the abuse of authority. 1 will not go so far 
as to ascribe the error to hardened indiuerence for the sufferings of the 
poor creatures because they were negroes ; I will endeavour, if pos- 
sible, to attribute the fault rather to thoughtlessness, which in exalted 
functionaries is, however, almost as unpardonable and culpable as 
cruelty itself. Besides the delay to the disembarkation of the slaves, 
which was always detrimental, it may serve to illustrate the ridiculous 
nature of the measures adopted, to descril)e the whiujsical changes 
which frequently occurred in iheir destination and location during the 
short period of a week, b’itsl, the slave-vessel would be ordered to 
remain at anchor before Janies’ Town for two or three days ; then it 
would he sent to Rupert’s Station, and on the next day bo instructed 
to repair to Lemon Valley ; the slaves, after being landed at the last 
place, would perhaps on the morrow be transferred to High Knoll; and 
before the week would pass, the women, boys, and girls, amongst those 
sent to High Knoll, would he conducted back to Lemon Valley. In 
the case of the “ Corisco,” which J am going to mention, after being 
commanded to land the Africans at Rupert's Valley, where upwards of 
a hundred wore actually disembarked, they weie shipped on board 
again the next day, and the vessel was ordered to return to the port of 
James’ Town, where she remained two weeks without any European to 
take charge of her, although smallpox was raging among tlie slaves, 
and killing many of them every day ; and it was only at the end of 
that time that slip was at length scut off to Lemon Valley. 

Owing to the arrangements which had been observed for arresting 
its progress and preventing its diiTusion, the smallpox, though intro- 
duced four successive times among 1127 slaves, yet occasioned a very 
trifling mortality. Indeed, so easily had the disease been extinguished, 
that it was a litigated point among all classes, whether it was variolous 
or not. On account of its alleged mildness, and its not spreading 
among the inhabiiants of the island, it was believed by many that 
1 had been mistaken in my diagnosis. It was the general impression 
that it was not the smallpox, but a species of itch, which had prevailed 
among the Africans. This opinion was held by the Military Surgeon, 
who however had never seen any of the patients affected with it, and 
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could therefore be influenced only by suppositions, not facts. He pro- 
nounced what he had never witnessed, to be either the itch, or a sort of 
unknown but innocent eruption ; and as he was the oldest medical 
oflicer in the island, his seiiti-iients were adopted by the multitude. lie 
did not confine his conduct to the enunciation of his opinions, but, 
most arrogantly and unhappily, addressed an official letter to the Go- 
vernor, advocating, from its mildness, the impossibility of the disccase 
being smallpox. This epistle had the elFcct which its author expected 
and hoped for, and His Excellency became a convert to the doctrines 
espoused in it. That higli functionary, placing implicit reliance on 
the professional talent and experience' of the Military Surgeon, was 
induced to discontinue the strict quarantine regulations I had observed, 
and which had been found to be so successful in effecting a speedy 
extinction of the disease. Most disastrous in its results was this deter- 
mination : for the very next vessel with smallpox on board, the “ Co- 
risco,” in accordance with these views, was not j)ut in quarantine, and 
became, in consequence of this neglect of prudent measures, the source 
of long-continued calamities to the Liberated Africans and the inhabit- 
ants of the island. 

On tlie 15th August, 1841, the “Corisco” arrived with 3GG slaves 
on board, among whom the Prize Oflicer reported smallpox was prevail- 
ing or had prevailed to a trifling extent. A Medical Hoard was called, 
consisting of the Military Surgeon, the Colonial Surgeon, and the 
Health Oflicer, who went in a boat alongside the infected ship, and 
examined one or tw^o patients, wlio w('re brought forward for that pur- 
pose to the gangway; and who, it appears, were then only aftected with 
a few scabs of an indefinable kind ; and therefore, if they had been 
attacked with smallpox, it merely proved that they were in the conva- 
lescent stage. These scabs were the subject of great disputation among 
the learned doctors, who were all so intimately acquainted with the 
diversified qualities of dried-up humours, distinguished by the vulgar 
epithet just mentioned, that one of them undertook to prove, from their 
specific characters, that the disease had been the scabies purulenta — 
translated into common language, the “ Scotch fiddle;” while the other 
two were inclined to adopt my suggestions, and believe it was actually 
smallpox with which they had been attacked. These, however, could 
not long resist the arguments of the other, who was, as might be ima- 
gined, the Military Surgeon — especially when tlioy w^re backed by the 
logic of the Town Major, and supported by the known wishes of the 
collective authorities. 1 could never exactly learn what was the report 
of this intelligent Hoard ; my inquiries to ascertain the particulars were 
always met with shuifling and repulse ; it was a common rumour, how- 
ever, that gained credence among the public, that the first declaration 
of the Board was unsatisfactory to the Government, and therefore re- 
turned to its members, whereupon they went to work and produced 
another rather more agreeable, which was accepted and acted upon. 
In conformity, then, with the second resolutions of the Board, — or 
rather, I suspect, with tiie wishes of the party wdio possessed the most 
influence with the Governor, — Mr. Sturdee, the officer in command of 
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the “ Corisco,” and tlie crew, were allowed to land immediately at 
James’ Town, and the vessel was ordered to remove to Rupert’s Station 
and land the slaves there. More than one hundred of the negroes were 
taken on shore that same day; and while these thing 5 were transacting, 
many persons belonging to the island were permitted to go on board 
the vessel. Rut, on the following morning, so many of the Africans 
who had been landed the day before were found labouring under high 
constitutional symptoms, that alarm was created, which was soon con- 
iirmed by the appearance of the innocent eruption^ the cause of the 
previous sickness and fever. They were commanded to be put on 
board again, and the “ Corisco” was ordered to return to the port of 
James’ Town, where she lay two weeks, surrounded by many other 
ships in the harbour, and of course might have infected some of them. 
For fourteen days were these miserable beings pent up in the crowded 
hold of a slaver, amidst disease and filth of all kinds, without clothes to 
protect them from the w'eather or to conceal their nakedness from the 
gaze of tlie passengers on board the different vessels at anchor around, 
and breathing an atmosphere continually increasing in the virulence of 
its pestiferous qualities. No person was appointed to visit them, to 
ascertain the progress of the disease, or the number of its daily victims ; 
and no medical officer was commissioned to attend the sick, and endea- 
vour to arrest the course of the consuming pestilence : but the vessel 
was allowed to remain in the centre of the shipping, a floating laza- 
retto abandoned to the destruction of a ruthless malady — an eyesore, 
a plague-spot, the opprobrium and disgrace of the Colonial Govern- 
ment, a loathsome yet convincing proof of either it's incapacity or inhu- 
manity. JIow long the “Corisco” might have lain in this condition 
it would he difficult to say, as it was intimated to me that the authori- 
ties did nut intend to affix upon me the trouble of attending it, but 
resolved to confer the charge upon the Health Officer, who was sup- 
posed to officiate in the capacity of Surgeon to the Establishment at 
Rupert’s Station. It was, however, hinted to me by the Collector of 
Customs, if 1 would address the Governor on the subject of the dis- 
posal of the slaves, and propose to take charge of them as before, that 
iny ofler would be properly appreciated by His Excellency, and ac- 
cepted with acknowledgment. The Governor very handsomely acqu’- 
esced in my proposal, and, in conformity with this resolution, the vessel 
was at last sent down to Lemon Valley, and placed under my orders. 
In reference to the offer of my services on this occasion, the Governor 
was pleased to testify his approbation of my zeal and activity in behalf 
of the unfortunate Africans. Rut it was too late to prevent the propa- 
gation of the disease ; for it raged through the whole of the slaves on 
board the “ Corisco,” owing to their having been kept together so long 
a time ; and by the landing of a portion of them at Rupert’s Station on 
the day of their arrival as related, it spread through the whole of the 
negroes tliere, who then amounted to upwards of a thousand ; and by 
these it was conveyed to Lemon Valley, where there were about six 
hundred more. Through the whole inmates of the Liberated African 
Establishment, among the overseers as well as the negroes, the ravages 
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of smallpox, owini; to these circumstances, extended for a period of 
above six inoiHhs ; and the deatlis occasioned by it at the two Stations 
amounted to upwards of 150, 105 of whom belonged to Rupert's, sent 
from thence daily to the lr;spital ship at Lemon Valley. A number of 
deaths took place among tl.e iiativts of the island, many of whom, 
principally ot the Iow't ciasses, w'ere a'ltacl.ed with the disease; and 
had not the vaccine Dc.m procured alx at two months previously 

from the Cape of Guod Hope, and most of the people, cs])ecially the 
respectable portion of the connminity, been vaccinated, there is everv 
reason to suppose the disease w’oiild have been more extensive, and tlie 
mortality more destructive. 

The first case that occurred among the native ini; ;l)i<ants took place 
about tw'o weeks a'ter it began to prevail at RLi})ert’s Station. A mn- 
lalto cooper, of the name of Sloe, having been emvloved several flays 
repairing the casks which ware used at Rupert's fur holding water 
for the use of the negroes, fill ill, and on Ins riturii to James’ Town, 
where he lived, the eruption broke out upon him. From him it spreatl 
to his nephew, atid two women residing in the same house. These 
infected their near m'ighbours, and O'^pecially some triencls that they 
had, living at Ladder iJili ; and it soon gained among tl.e f.imiliLS oi‘ 
the Honourable East India Company's Invalids, loc itcd i.i the \ iinnit y. 
'riie Military Surgeon, who had been so ..{renu'^us an advocate Tor I he 
n()n-vari(doid character of the disease, held at that time the commission 
of Medical Oilicor to die Invalids, an I in that c::; icily attended ujion 
them and tlieir families. It is a most aiiignlar circinnstance in the 
present invasion and progress of the malady, that it assumed the gre;it- 
esi malignity, and w^as most fatal, exactly amongst his own patients. 
Two of them were lelt perfectly blind by the cireets of the innocent 
eruption, aild several died ; nevertheless, in spite of these flagrant proofs 
of the real character of the disease, I am sorry to say, he had not the 
candour to acknowdedge his error. He still persisted in affirming that 
the complaint which had blinded and killed his patients w'as not small- 
pox, hut the itch! That a disease generally so amenable to the simple 
treatment recommended by the old w'oiiien everywhere, assumed under 
the hands of an educated professional gentleman so great a virulence as 
to occasion death, was the highest condemnation and reproach to his 
own skill and experience, and constituted a w^orse excuse for his con- 
duct than an honourable and sincere confession of hi^ mistake. With 
the widely-received impression respecting the abilities of the Medical 
Officers in the Army, 1 cannot believe that any should he found among 
them so devoid of the little knowledge required to treat the itch suc- 
cessfully, even in the most invetera e cases, as to allow iheir patients to 
die of it. It in in. possible ; if otherAisc, the fittest punishment for his 
ignorance Avould be, I should consider, an instant dismissal from the 
service. 

With respect to such among the poor in .Tames’ Town as became 
affected wiih the smallpox, they w^ere sent to me, and being lodged on 
boaid the hospital ship, and rendered as comfortable as possible, were 
attended by me through the course of their illness. Two amom*; them 
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became victims to the malady, — a dissipated fisherman, who had previ- 
ously ruined his constitution by Cape wine, and a lad of about twelve 
years of age, an orphan, whose frame had likewise been impaired, by 
want, and who for the last three months, before he was seized with the 
disease, had been lingering out a wretched existence, a dependent on 
the precarious bounty of the Lascars of the Marine Department. For 
my attendance upon all these I was promised remuneration ; the very 
letter which requested me to take charge of them contained a proposi- 
tion for the payment of my services. I'he Churchwardens, alarmed at 
the increasing extension of the malady, made earnest entreaties with 
the Government for the removal of the infected among the parish pau- 
pers, and indeed respectable mechanics, from town, and their location 
at Lemon Valley under my superintendence — and while the prospects 
of danger were menacing, were very liberal in their professions of grati- 
tude for my services, and no doubt quite as sincere in tlieir intentions 
to reward mo for my zeal and assistance. When, however, I bad per- 
formed my duty, and saved the health and happiness of their families, 
with the disappearance of personal peril their generous resolutions had 
fled — and even their grateful acknowledgments diminished, if they did 
not entirely cease. To my application on the subject to tiie Collector 
of Customs, — who, in the name and at the desire of the parochial autho- 
rities, bad promised me payment for the additional trouble imposed 
upon me by my attendance on the poor inhabitants of Sr. Helena, — 
1 received the following answer: — 1 am at a loss to inform you from 
whom you are to receive remuneration, if the parish do not pay for 
those individuals who were sent to Lemon Valley, at the requisition of 
the then Churchw'ardens, to be committed to your professional care, 
and by which doubtless the alarming malady of smallpox was prevented 
from spreading throughout the island.” The Churchwardens, for their 
part, refused to advance a penny, alleging it was by the fault of the 
Colonial Government that the disease bad been introduced and propa- 
gated, and that therefore the authorities, guilty of the erroneous mea- 
sures that led to the infliction of the dire calamity, were in honour 
bound to repair what their folly had created. Of course, after this 
refusal I had to content myself with the only reward left me, the appro- 
bation of my conscience for the performance of a good action ; and my 
best consolation in the case, was my contempt for the mean and despi- 
cable conduct of.thc Churchwardens, who, because they had not con- 
tracted a written engagement, attempted to prove that a verbal compact 
was Invalid and useless. 

Among the overseers, John Sylvester and John Harris took the 
disease, and the former was very dangerously affected. So severe had 
the smallpox been with him, that his face was left covered with pits. 
He, together with the cooper Sloe, and many other natives of the 
island, bore on their persons and countenances ever afterwards the most 
indelible and convincing proofs of the nature of the disease. 

On the 6th October, the “ Conceicas de Maria” arrived, having been 
captured by the “ Fan tome ” only three days after the latter had sailed 
from St. Helena on her voyage to the Cape of Good Hope. The prize 
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had taken in lier slaves on the Mozambique coast, and having escaped 
the vigilance ot the cruisers there, the crew had no doubt become very 
sanguine in their expectations of a prosperous voyage. 

The Mozambique negroes must have suffered a great deal during so 
long a detention on board the slaver as was compatible with the passage 
from the eastern coast of Africa, exposed as they were j:o the cold 
weather and storms that began to prevail round the Ckapc of Good Hope 
at that season of the year. Kevertheless, they arrived in a pretty 
hearty condition, to judge by their outward appearance, and in a much 
cleanlier state than was usual among new-comers. They had not been 
landed a week, however, before sickness began to rage amongst them 
to an alarming extent ; none of tlie newly-arrived Africans ever experi- 
enced so severe a seasoning; and unfortunately, as the smallpox, that 
had been brought by the “ Corisco,” was then spreading its destructive 
influence among the people at both stations, the Mozambiques had this 
scourge to ( onteiid with along with the usual complaints that attacked 
and carried off tiic negroes. It was really distressing to see stout, 
clean-limbed fellows converted by sickness in the course ol‘ a few days 
to miserable skeletons. The amount of onc-third of deaths, which was 
customary to take place in the space of three months among the newly- 
arrived from the effects of seasoning and their own idiopathic diseases, 
was in the case of the unhappy Mozambiques filled up in a much 
shorter period of time. 

Among the numbers supposed to be attacked with smallpox, re- 
ceived from JliipeiL’s Station almost daily, were many who had nothing 
but simple papular and herpetic eruptions ; but as they were mixed 
with the varioloid cjiscs in the boat that conveyed them to the hospital 
ship, and were put on board without an examination being made by 
competent |)ersons ; and as, after being thus exposed to infection, 1 
dared not land them for fear of propagating the disease further on 
shore, where it now began to diminish in violence ; the smallpox 
actually broke out among them often aflcj’ the slight complaints, with 
which they were affected when s(»nt, were cured. I am informed that 
many of these were never seen by Dr. Solomon, the reputed Surgeon of 
Rupert’s Station, but were selected as smallpox cases by the clerk in 
charge of the stores, or any overseer present. “ A new broom sweeps 
clean so during the first month or two of the prevalence of the 
disease at the station, Dr. Solomon was perhaps assiduous in his attend- 
ance, and careful in his examination ot these cases ; but thinking the 
smallpox was never going to be extinguished, became remiss in the 
performance of his duty, which he delegated to others incompetent and 
incapable ; for the knowledge the worthy officials possessed of nosology, 
could not, of course, have been great ! 

During the time the smallpox was thus raging tc so fearful a degree, 
no quarantine was enforced. The only instruction I received on the 
subject of preventing the propagation of the disease, was to enjoin on 
the overseers and matrons not to leave the Stations ; yet the engineer’s 
workmen were authorised by the Government to pass through Rupert’s 
Valley daily, amongst hundreds of Africans, continually contracting the 
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sickness, on their way to Banks* Battery, situated in the next ravine 
in the neighbourhood. 

From the period of the expiration of the quarantine in May 1841 
to the end of the year, the number of the sick must often have con- 
siderably surpassed two hundred : I think 1 should not exaggerate if 1 
were to estimate them at upwards of three hundred occasionally, as 
many were not admitted into the hospital on account of want of room, 
and others were neglected, and therefore not taken into the calculation, 
from the habit they practised of concealing their diseases. 

I forgot to mention in its proper place, that the “ Andorinha,** which 
had been used as the hospital ship, was sold and broken up about a 
month before the arrival of the “ Corisco so that when she came in, 
with a large complement of smallpox cases, another vessel had to be 
procured for the ])urpose of an hospital. The authorities selected the 
hulk of an American whaler, the “ Volant,’* which was hence sub- 
stituted for the “ Andorinha.” About £100 was given for the “ Vo- 
lant,” yet the proprietor was not ashamed to demand £10 per month 
for the use of it : and the Colonial Government, though economy could 
be talked of and practised when three farthings a day were to be 
tJikcn from the salary of an overseer or matron, possessed it so little on 
the present occasion, and on many others, as 1 shall show, that they 
acquiesced in tlie payment of the enormous rent. Additional expense 
w'as incurred for the fitting up of a flimsy framework of thin deal 
props, on wliicli were fixed old sails for the purpose of serving as an 
awning; which would certainly have been useful had it been properly 
and sui)staintially constructed, but which, owing to its being so slightly 
])Ut up, was l)h)\vn down on the occurrence of the first strong wind. 
All the rc([uisites of a regular hospital were either forgotten or con- 
sidered as iiniioeesssry : no beds, bedding, pillows, no' utensils of 
necessity or articles of comfort, were provided ; the sick had merely 
one blanket each allowed them, rolled up in which they had to lie and 
sleep on the hare hoards. ,And what was the effect on them, especially 
the smallpox patients, vN’hose bodies from head to foot were covered 
wdth sores ? AVhy, the irritation of the blanket against the skin, and its 
adhesion to the raw flesh, and the pressure of the hard floor, would 
convert a ])u stole into an ulcer, and an ulcer into a sloughing gangrene ; 
and so extensive has the loss of substance been, in many cases, from 
the eflects of suypiiration and ulceration, that bones have been exposed 
to view — a horrible sight! and death often ensued in consequence. 

From the successive arrival of so many slave-vessels, the number of 
Liberated Africans maintained on the Establishment by the close of the 
year 1841 amounted to about 2,000. Had it not been for the great 
mortality occasioned by sickness, and the apprenticeship of about 300 
to the inhabitants of the ’island, their number would have embraced 
upwards of 700 more. The expenses incurred in the maintenance of 
so large a number, and for so long a period, for they had now remained 
on the Establishment a whole year, were, as might be imagined, 
enormous. The extravagant sum of £48,000, I am informed, was 
spent for this purpose ; which, even considering the excessively high 
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prices demanded by the avaricious merchants who supplied the 
Establishment, for every article they furnished, was still an exorbitant 
amount. The trifle of 7s. 6d. a piece for cotton shirts, Osnabur{»h 
trowsers, and guernseys, was paid them ; while the same articles w^ere 
obtained in the latter period of the existence of the Establishment for 
the reduced rates of Is. and Is. 3d. Everything was as liigh in propor- 
tion : meat was bought at Is. per lb., biscuit at £1 1 7s. Gd. per 100 lbs., 
rice 14s. 9d. per 100 lbs., salted beef at £1 17s. 6d. per 100 lbs., and 
vegetables at 2d. per lb. Some blame may be attached for this ex- 
cessive expenditure to the Colonial Office at home, who were duly 
informed of the arrival of the slaves in such large numbers, and re- 
quested to give directions respecting their disposal. By the neglect of 
the authorities in England to express their commands on the subject, 
the Colonial Government were afraid to venture upon any measure, for 
fear of giving offence. If on their own responsibility they had chartered 
a ship, and sent the Africans away to the West Indies, they might 
have incurred the displeasure of the Government at home ; so that 
nothing was done ; the people w'ere allowed to accumulate, until tliey 
became a nuisance to the island, and a drain upon the public treasury. 
Had proper measures Ijccu taken from tlie beginning, and economy 
exercised, not merely vaunted, I think 1 may hazard the assertion, 
that £40,000 would have been saved out of that year’s expenditure. 
As it was, the Governor began to be alarmed at the increasing magnitude 
of the numbers maintained by the public bounty, and would have 
eagerly embraced an opportunity of being reli(‘ved of their support. 
Not only on account ot saving the useless and eouclemnable outlay, but 
of aflbrding the negroes the means to elevate tlieinselvcs from the 
humiliating condition of paupers, which they had hitl\erto been, was it 
a laudable object on the part of Ilis Excellency to j)romote the removal 
of such as were willing to emigrate; since the small extent of St. 
Helena, and the poverty ot its resoniros, could not give employment 
for them all, but only a small fraction. The West Indies were Colonics 
capable of supi)lyii]g them with plenty of labour ; there the Africans 
would be able to work for their livelihood ; and in eonlractiiig habits of 
industry, and dependence on their own resources, they would extricate 
themselves from the degradation of poverty and subjection. Such an 
opportunity of ameliorating their social condition now presented itself, 
and was embraced with satisfaction and delight by the Liberated 
Africans. 

In the month of December 1841, the barque “ Mary Hartley,*’ of 
about 500 tons, arrived at St. Helena from Calcutta; and as she was 
bound, with a cargo principally of rice, to British Guiuna, the captain, 
who was an enterprising man, thought it would not bo a bad specula- 
tion to take as many Africans as he could And room for. Captain 
Webb accordingly applied to the Governor for permission to convey 
Liberated Africans to Berbicc ; which being accorded, 140 of them, all 
stout and healthy, were shipped. Far many more might have been 
procured, but there were not suflicient accommodations on board for a 
larger number. Captain Webb recei\ed nothing from the Colonial 
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Government of St. Helena, nor had he contracted an engagement with 
any party in Berbice, whither he was hound, for the payment of the 
passage of the emigrants, but granted it them in the expectation 
that his expenses would be refunded by the planters and merchants 
of the latter Colony, who were so much in want of labour. The 
“Mary Hartley” proceeded on her voyage wdth the good wishes of 
all connected w'ith the Establishment, to whom it was Inghly gratify- 
ing afterwaids to learn that the worthy Captain’s calculations had not 
been disappointed, as the speculation had turned out to be eminently 
successful and profitable. So prosperous, indeed, had it proved, that 
the Captain was induced to return for another cargo of the same mer- 
chandise, the particulars of which voyage will be related in its proper 
place. In the mean while, 1 w'ould desire to intimate that, of all the 
commanders of African emigrant ships who came to St. Helena on 
similar expeditions. Captain Webb was the most esteemed and respected 
for his kind and affable manners, and his exemption from mr:in and 
vulgar arrogance; a fault but too common among that ignorant hut 
self-sufficient class of men. He may have been naturally polite and 
amiable; but education had, no doubt, contributed to improve those 
estimable qualities — and w'hile it exalted the innate faculties of his 
mind, had also amclioraled the excellent principles of liis heart. 
Captain Webb was a literary character, and dedicated his leisure hours 
on board ship to a cultivation of the muse ; and an interesting poem, 
in the Spenserian stanza, cclelnating the hardships, dangers, and glory 
of a sea-life, attested the refinement of his taste, the purity of his 
imagination, and the goodness ol’liis undcrslanding. 

Before the depart nre of these African emigrant ships, it was usual for 
the Collector of Customs to summon a Board, cuii.sistiiig^of the first 
Clerk of the Custom-house, the Surgeon of Rupert’s Station (while he 
was attached to it), and myself, for the purpose of proceeding on board 
the vessels, and ascertaining the number, ages, and sexes of the emi- 
grants, and examining if tlit accommodations provided for them were 
proper and ample, the provisions and water sufficient and wholesome, 
the quantity of medicines and medical comforts adequate for the voyage, 
if the clothing allowed them was furnished, and, finally, if they em- 
barked with their free will and consent. With the exception of the 
first particulars, the proceedings of the Board were, of coarse, a farce. 
How could they ‘imssibly examine every barrel of biscuit, every bag of 
rice and cask of water, and establish the fact of their weight, contents, 
and good quality ? As to the concurrence of the emigrants in their 
removal, it was well known that the greater part were in tlie most of 
instances compelled to embark ; and that, for this purpose, bribes, 
threats, and even blows, were liberally eu'ployed ; yet bad they so 
little attained to the independency of character inherent to free men by 
their residence in St. Helena, tliat most of them always declared tlioy 
emigrated voluntarily, when asked the question previous to tlic sailing 
of the vessel. They were afraid, I imagine, to express themselves 
otherwise. The plan that w'as adopted to attest the quality of the 
provisions was, to request samples to be brought for the inspection of 
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the Board, The captain issued his commands to the steward, who 
presently appeared with a number of plates, one containing rice, another 
biscuit, another meat, another sugar, and so on. Of course, all these 
articles were good ; but they might have been taken from the ship’s 
private stores, for all that the Board could pronounce to the contrary ; 
and 1 suspect, in many cases, such a deception actually took place ; 
for afterwards, in 1844, on board the schooner “ Margaret,” wdiich I 
attended in the capacity of Surgeon to the African Emigrants, during 
the voyage to Port of Spain, in Trinidad, we found a beef- barrel full of 
brine instead of meat : no sugar was put on board at all for the use of 
the negroes ; and there was such a scarcity of water, that their allowance 
was reduced for a long time to the one-half, and they were obliged to 
boil their rice with the rain that fell upon the deck — the scuppers being 
closed, a large quantity of water was obtained from the falling showers, 
which, as it was mixed with the dung of fowls, the salt of the sprays, 
and many other impurities, rendered the rice detestable, and it would most 
probably have been exceedingly unwholesome had it been continued to 
be used much longer. But, happily, favourable winds arose after a 
week’s prevalence of calms ; and, as we had no further apprehensions 
of a long passage, and had saved a quantity from the issuing of the 
limited supply, we were no longer obliged to liuve recourse to the 
impure and deleterious water procured by the means specified. The 
barque “ Rose,” which left St, Helena with 20G Africans for the same 
destination, was more unfortunate than ourselves, for not a drop of water 
remained on board when they reached the Bocas, at the entrance of the 
port. What would their sufferings have been had the voyage been pro- 
longed for a few days longer? a not unlikely circumstance, when the great 
prevalence of calms at the equator is taken into account. It is my 
duty to refate all these facts, tliough I myself may be subjected to 
censure as a member of the Board, whose business it was to prevent the 
occurrence of the impositions that were practised, perhaps involuntarily, 
in regard to the supplies put on board the emigrant ships. My excuse 
is, that I never supposed they could have been practised ; even now, 
I am more disposed to impute what happened to negligence than design ; 
and if the latter motive be impeached, the extenuation of my conduct 
will be found in the impracticability of performing the duties exacted. 
To whomsoever the fault may be imputed, I will, at least, have the 
honesty to confess and divulge the error, in order that zncasures may be 
taken for the future to prevent their recurrence. This subject likewise 
leads me into the consideration of the short period alJoUcd by the 
Government for the passage between St. Helena and Trinidad. Five 
weeks is the time appointed, and is decidedly to(j short, although the 
voyage may occasionally be performed in a month, in a fast-sailing 
vessel. Fair winds certainly prevail in general, in that part of the 
ocean : contrary ones, nevertheless, are not there unknowm ; and calms 
arc not unfrequont, and are often of long duration, extending sometimes 
for two or throe weeks. Provisions and water ought, therefore, to be 
put on board for at least six weeks, especially if we take as a criterion 
the measure of distance and time that regulates other voyages. The 
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number of weeks deemed necessary for a passage between ]*aigland and 
North Aineiica, cxce; tin ^ the west coast thereof, is ten, the same poioJ 
that is recognised as a riile for the supply of pn^visions for a voyagi* to 
the West Indies. For any part of the continent of Central or South 
America on the Atlantic side, excepting British Guiana, twelve weeks’ 
supply IS reqiini-d. At this calculation, surely six weeks v/ould not be 
too long lor the distance between St. ili Icna and TiiniJad, 

The lijrni now approached when we were to lose our excellent 
Governor, Majr)r-GLMieraI Middlemore — a man endeared to all the 
itihuhitants of tJ:. Helena, over whom he ruled with paternal equity for 
upwards of six years. With the single exception of too much confi- 
dence in the [-rofcssional opinion of the Military Surgeon — which 
hoeainc the sf.urce of extensive sickness and mortality among the 
Liberated Afrii niis, but for which there was a natural excuse, since the 
Alilitaiy Suigcf.n was the medical aUendant to liis fanfily — all his other 
conduct towards the Establishment and its inmates was invarial)ly 
m:irl;cd with the characteristic traits of the purest beiievolcnc'*. He 
was amiable in bis manners, dignified in his deportment, and kind and 
lil)eral in his charities, which were without ostentation. He was a 
complete specimen of a man of candour and honour — no mountebank, 
no hypociite, and no tyrant. One of the most distinguished ofiieers in 
V/el ingion’s victorious jirmy in the Peninsula, he had acquired gieat 
renown by his bravery on the field of battle. By his moderation and 
lenity m the high civil station in which he was known to us, he com- 
luandeJ the esteem of all who had the good fortune of holding official 
situations under his government. He is still, I understand, living, and 
is now holding in the West Indies an important military post, which 
his habits, his experience, and abilities will enable him to fill with 
honour to himself and advantage to the country. Colonel' Trelawney, 
who had been for several years the commanding officer of artillery at 
St. HeJona, and who had lately left the island for England, was 
appointed his successor. 7 prepossessions of the people were in his 
favour ; and the arrival of the new Governor was hailed with great joy, 
for they had formed favourable expectations of his public conduct from 
the familiarity of his manners during his former residence. His advent 
was celebrated with illumimations, and tumultuous demonstrations of 
their good feelings by the multitude, whose behaviour on the occasion, 
had the late ruler been severe, would liave reminded me exactly of that 
of the frogs in tlie fable, praying for another king from Jupiter. One 
merchant or shopkeeper was foolish enough, in the extravagance of his 
felicity, to try and get up a public meeting, and pass a vote of censure 
on the upright and high-minded Middlemore, imagining that he 
would the better please the new functionary by this officious and arrogant 
display of his spleen and adulation. But the people soon found out to 
their cost, and their bitter curse, that Middlemore was to Trelawney as 
is “ Hyperion to a Satyr.” 

It was in the beginning of March 1842, that the Collector of Customs, 
the Surgeon of Rupert’s Station, and myself were summoned, by the 
orders of the new Governor, to meet him at the Castle in James’ Town. 
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On being ushered into the Council-room, Ills Excellency very kindly 
furnished us with cigars, and bade us sit down and smoke. ]ieing a 
lover of the Indian weed, this gave me a very favourable opinion of llis 
Excellency’s familiar manners, but rather an awkward impression 
respecting his dignity. We sat, and smoked, and listened, while the 
Governor, who was an orator if Anthony was not, entertained us W'ith a 
long discourse on the natural diet of the negroes, and of the various 
nations of the earth ; on the superior wholesoniencss and nourishment of 
farinaceous to animal food, as attested by the muscular structure and 
Herculean strength of the Hindoos, Lascars, and other people of the 
East, who principally live on rice ; on the pernicious and fatal ellects of 
consuming llcsh, inducing, as the bad habit was accused of doing, 
the severe gastro-enterie comxdaints called diarrhoea, dysentory, and 
clK>lcra morbus, the specific cure and prevention of which consisted in 
the plentiful administration of rice ; the good effects of giving negro boys 
apple and peach tarts, and x)lum pudding, wdiicli Ilis Excellency daily 
treated them to, because he was convinced they w^cre more salutary 
articles of food than beef and mutton ; and, finally, on the resolution he 
bad adopted, to abolish the use of fresh meat in the Establishment, 
because it was hilling the negroes ! and substituting instead, a large 
quantity of rice with a little sugar ; which alteration of diet was not 
only to be the means of restoring all the dysenteric jiaticnts to health, 
but of precluding the possibility of the disease appearing again ! When 
such extravagant cxx)ectations were formed from the oj^cration of so 
simple and X)owerlcss a substance, aiding, jierhaps, the use of other 
means in slight cases of bowel complaints, but which it was ridiculous 
to consider a remedy in African kalunza vurnodi, which invariably 
assumes the worst forms of dysentery — itself a disease more formidable 
in tropical climates than in Europe, and still more malignant in the 
present inslanccs, from being conjoined with extreme emaciation and 
exhaustion, complicated wdtli scurvy and extensive sloughing ulcers, 
and engendered by noxious food, filthy wat«r, a deloteiious atmosjohere, 
and perhaijs by starvation, cruel flogging, and despair, — it is wonderful 
that faith w’as not also placed in its cllicucy to resuscitate those who had 
died of dysentery. At the termination of the harangue llis Excellency 
turned round to the Surgeon of Rupert’s Station, and, adverting to the 
necessity of reducing the expenses of tie Esiahlishment, informed him 
of his intention to discharge him from his situation, tlMire being, in his 
opinion, no further occasion for the services of two medical officers in 
the Establishment; however, as llis Excellency was now desirous of 
ascertaining the operation and virtue of his newly-invented nostrum, in 
the relief of the disorders of the negroes, and their restoration to health, 
as well as the improvement in the coiKlitif)n of such as were strong, he 
would give him grace for three montlis longer, especially as he would be 
able to justify this extension of his services to the Right Honourable 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the plea of his being employed 
in watching over the ellects of His Excellency’s wonderful discovery ! 
The whole of this farce actually occurred, and will afford an idea of the 
applicability of the nickname that was henceforth used to designate the 
VOL, VII. NO. 26. FI.RRUARY, 1 84G. L 
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Liberated African Establishment “ humbug.” And so, Mr. Solomon, 
who held another appointment, that of Health Ofllcer, was to be retained 
three months longer in his situation of Surgeon at Hupei t’s Station, in 
order to sec sugar and rice served out to the Africans, and to observe 
whether the sick improved more, the weak recruited faster, and the 
healthy grew fatter, und^i' the use of so emollient a diet than they did 
when devouring flesh ! 

In the mean time, the “ Minerva” with 499 slaves, and the “ Dous 
Amigos” with 147 onboard, arrived, and landed their human cargoes at 
Rupert's Station. 1 have little acquaintance with the circumstances 
attending their arrival, or the location of iheir passengers ; hut the 
trouble of attending the sick among them of course devolved upon me, 
Dr. Solomon taking very good care to send me all who were likely to 
die, in order to sw'ell the amount of deaths at Lemon Valley, inferring 
from thence the very shrewd, but scarcely fair conclusion, that it was 
less healthy than Rupert’s Station. The wonder is that any died at 
Rupert’s at all, seeing that the Surgeon there, in order to save himself 
from trouble, and attach to himself unmerited credit for the health of 
the locality, was only in this circumstance of sending the sick away to 
Lemon Valley not wanting in diligence. 

The Cape of Good Hope w^asthe next Colony to which the Liberated 
Africans were sent, A Society was formed there, and a capital sub- 
scribed, for the purpose of promoting the introduction of these people, 
and defraying the expenses of their removal from St. Helena ; and two 
vessels, the Hamilton Ross” and the ‘‘ Helen,” W'crc chartered to 
carry out the views of the Society, On the arrival of these vessels, 
much trouble was experienced from the opposition made by the medical 
gentlemen in charge of the emigrants to the proceedings of the oflicers 
connected with the Establishment ; nevertheless, as many Liberated 
Africans were procured as they could take, and more than tliey were 
entitled to receive from the tonnage of the vessels. 

The succeeding emigrant; ship was the “ Lady Rowena,” on board of 
which Mr. Augustus Kennedy, who had held the situation of clerk, 
first at Lemon Valley, and afterwards at Rupert’s Station, took his 
passage in the capacitv of surgeon. He was accompanied by William 
Huntley, rendered disconsolate by the loss of his wife, and the immacu- 
late Molly Plato, who was in the same unfortunate predicament, having 
been lately bereaved of her dear invalid husband, Patrick Welsh. By 
the united influence of these three, the “ Lady Rowena” obtained a 
full compliment of emigrants. The destination of the vessel was 
Deincrara ; and a finer, healthier set of negroes were never landed on 
the shores of Guiana, even in the palmy days of tlie Slave-trade, when 
permitted and encouraged by the British Government. 

When a negro has felt the influence of the tender passion — the source 
of so much happiness or misery among mankind — he communicates the 
sentiments with which he is inspired to the mother, aunt, or eldest sis- 
ter, father, brother, or protector of his innamorata, and makes his pro- 
posals through the medium of a present of beads, and pieces of cotton 
stuff of small value, for his future spouse, and a smaller donation, con- 
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sisting of a handkerchief or cheap shawl, for the protector or matron ; 
and the price of the bride being settled upon between the parties, the 
suitor invites the friends of both sides to an evening feast, where, 
besides partaking of other luxuries, they must absolutely be provided 
with a bottle or two of Cape wine: The payment of the stipulated 
sum, which is given, not to the lady herself, but her protector, whether 
male or female, and the acceptance of the presents, consisting of the 
baubles described by the bride, constitute the marriage valid w^ithout 
the interference of civil or ecclesiastical authority, and without the 
celebration of religious rites. Such was the simple ceremony observed 
by the Liberated Africans on an occasion considered so important among 
civilised communities. Marriage, however, is esteemed by them more 
in the light of a temporary contract than a permanent engagement ; and 
the idea of viewing a mere corporeal bargain as a spiritual sacrament is 
too refined, and perhaps preposterous, for their rude intellects. Consti- 
tuted in the manner described, the state of wedlock can be dissolved by 
the woman, whenever she thinks proper to restore before witnesses the 
value of the donations she has received, together with the amount of her 
purchase-money — an event that often happens : for after a month or 
two, conceiving herself to be ill treated or neglected for another passion 
which her husbatid has contracted in the mean time, she contrives to 
procure the wherewithal to satisfy his claims, and the connexion ceases. 
This is much facilitated, in many instances, by the assistance of some 
lover to whose propositions the bride has been listening, who advances 
the money required, and for his generosity usually receives the hand, if 
not the heart, of the inconstant fair. With respect to the rights 
exercised by the men, they on their parts can untie the nuptial knot by 
disposing of their wives as they think proper ; they can sell them if 
worth buy mg, and give them away if only worth accepting; if the 
poor female he in neither condition, I am sure I do not know what 
becomes of her — no doubt, she is beaten and worried to an untimely 
and premature death. • 

The custom of polygamy, so prevalent throughout Africa, was ob- 
served by the liberated slaves at St. Helena. The men procured as 
many wives as their means of purchasing them would admit of : and as 
they were very cheap articles, he was an exceedingly lazy fellow who 
would not work and amass as much as would obtain him half-a-dozen. 
He was never any loser by the bargain ; for when tired ar disgusted with 
his mistresses, he always found others ready to refund him the price he 
paid for them, and take them off his hands. What is strange, the system 
did not seem to be disliked by the w^omen, who, as they are fickle and 
fond of change, had thus the means afforded them of indulging their 
inclinations. They are in great grief hnd despair when they wish to 
separate and cannot obtain the means of repaying their purchase-money. 
It is rare, however, that they do not in the course of a few days find 
some kind-hearted friend in their distress to liquidate the claims ; and 
in return the grateful lady consents to relinquish again her personal 
freedom, and give up all thoughts of single blessedness ! 

Jt were to be wished I could here notice any efforts made by the 

L 2 
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Colonial Government to do away with these barbarous manners, and in 
lieu of them lo establish the forms and usages of civilised society. For 
a man to buy his wives, and to possess as many as he lias the means of 
purchasing, may be permitted without shame and dishonour among the 
savages of Africa, but in a Christian land is apt to shock the feelings, 
and excite indignation and disgust. To allow, then, the continuance of 
the degrading custom after the denization of the Liberated Africans at 
St. Helena, shows a remisancss about their moral improvement that is 
nowise creditable to the local authorities. Instead of enacting regula- 
tions calculated to eradicate these abominable practices, and to supplant 
them by the introduction of the civil laws relating to marriage — instead 
of considering that state as one of peculiarly solemn import, consecrated 
and blessed by religion, and instituted to accomplish the destinies of 
mankind by the Great Author of man , the authorities, unconsciously 
perhaps, encouraged the dissipation and vice that already prevailed, by 
ordering, from time to time, women and girls to be sent from Lemon 
Valley Station to that of High Knoll, lor the accommodation of the 
men. When the latter station w'as first formed, none but men and 
boys, stout and able to break stones for the roads, w'erc there located ; 
but soon women and girls, in large gangs, were sent to keep the men 
company ; and 1 have in my possession several official orders, authorising 
the men at High Knoll to come to Lemon Valley, and take their wives 
or mistresses away to live with them at the former place. Certainly it 
is not good for man to be alone : Adam w'as discontented and miserable 
without Eve, even in the Garden of Eden. No objections, therefore, 
arc raised by me at the permission accorded to a man to live with his 
wife ; but in the cases in question, it ought first to have been inquired 
into, bow many wives had the person already ? and in the event of 
possessing none (a rare occurrence, I imagine), before pertnitting the 
couple to live together in barbarous contempt of fidelity, or any other 
matrimonial virtue, it would have been more conducive to the happi- 
ness of both parties, to ha^ e taught them their duties ; ai.d, having 
convinced them of the advantage of conforming lo the new principles of 
conduct inculcuated, to have them united together in the holy bonds of 
matrimony, as regulated by civil law, and consecrated by divine religion. 
Sneers may be raised at my proposition of instituting marriage among 
negroes ; but I will inform those who may be disposed to ridicule the 
idea, that in the Colony of Sierra Leone the marriage rites are alw'ays 
observed and enforced among the Liberated Africans. Moreover, 1 
w'ill acquaint them that the African is an imitative creature ; and as he 
is conscious of the superiority of the white race, he is very zealous 
to adopt their customs and manners ; thinking, that by so doing, 
he has cast off the negro, and assumed the character and consequence 
of the European. It would, therefore, be an easy matter to introduce 
marriage, wiih its civil observances and moral obligations, among them ; 
and the religious ceremonies connected wdth it would, as they captivate 
the senses, be the means of facilitating its introduction and adoption. 

Celibacy is a word not contained in the vocabulary of the Africans ; 
and 1 should much presume, as 1 have already hinted, that they are 
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almost as ignorant of the meaning of fidelity, to judge from their con- 
tinual infringement of its social and moral injunctions. 

In connexion with marriage, it may he proper to say a few words 
respecting the births that took place among the Liberated Africans at 
St. Helena. These were very few in proportion to the number of adult 
couples. Tliis unproductiveness on their part was probably owing 
to the extraordinary sickly state in which tlie greater portion arrived, 
and continued to be for a long period after their arrival. I have already 
described the weak and emaciated condition in which they arc generally 
first presented to view. Often, instead of improvement, deterioration in 
their appearance subsequently ensued, in consequence of the change of 
climate, diet, and habits, and the enervating and deleterious influences 
of seasoning. During the period of their sufferings, then, embracing the 
variety of cruel incidents tliat usually take place from the time of their 
capture to their acclimatization at St. Helena, the women were seldom 
found in a state of pregnancy. Whenever one arrived in this condition, 
it was generally in an advanced stage, and the poor victim of lust had 
almost always to encounter, in addition to her common lot of mis- 
fortunes, tlic affliction of premature labour, and the calamity of a still- 
born child ; or if, by the wonderful hardihood of her frame, the 
miserable infant was born alive, it was stinted in its growth and 
deprived of strength, and seldom survived beyond a few days. After 
the term of seasoning had passed, and the negroes had improved in 
health and strength, they began again to recover the faculty of procrciit- 
ing. Hence the women who conceived after six months* residence on 
the island, usually bore stout, vigorous children, who lived, and tlirove 
well. On the whole, it must be confessed that there was a much greater 
proportion*of abortions among them than w'hat obtains elsewhere ; and J 
strongly suspect that the practice of inducing abortion was common among 
the women, who seemed to be acquainted with the means of accomplishing 
it without exposing themselves to much danger, if we are to judge from 
the numbers who w'ere pregnant, and wdu) got rid of their burdens 
without suffering ill consequences. 

Of the negro children born at St. Helena, only eighteen came into 
the world alive, of whom the five first died almost immediately; but 
the remaining thirteen having been horn at the full time, and being strong 
and vigorous at their birth, lived, and continued hear^, in spite of the 
rough Spartan treatment to which they were subjected. Of abortions 
I imagine there must have been about thirty, and of premature labours 
about ton, in all of which cases tlie children w'erc generally born dead. 
In no instance did the mother die or suffer nuicli from confinement ; 
and though the abortions were numerous, and were doubtless brought 
on by rough means, yet were they never accompanied by any dangerous 
circumstances. 

Man}^ women were fond of their children ; hut there wore some who 
were negligent and indifferent about them to a degree highly culpable. 
None appeared to pay the kind attentions and offer the endearing 
caresses to their offspring which are so affecting and creditable to 
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European mothers. Rudely treated, roughly handled, and coarsely 
fed, it is no wonder the infants are continually squalling, and that, 
from the combined influence of crying, and over-distension of the 
bowels by the ingestion of too much food, the greater part of them 
should be affected with umhilical hernia ; and as they take no means 
to relieve or cure the complaint, it remains with them, often to a 
dreadful extent, when they have advanced in age : for among the adults 
of the Liberated Africans at St. Helena, I should say, at least the 
half were affected with the incommodious and distressing malady. 

To wash a child, the mother strips it naked, squirts cold water out 
of her mouth over all its body, sometimes ducking it in the stream or 
tub until the infant is nearly suffocated, when she smartly blows with 
all her force into its eyes, nose, ears, and mouth, to clear those 
apertures or passages of the w^ater, and slaps it on the back to revive 
it : the process of drying is effected by holding it up by the heels and 
shaking it in order to let the drops drip, and then tossing it repeatedly 
up in the air, and catching it as it falls, to divest it of the remaining 
moisture. The plan of feeding adopted is for the mother to fill the 
child’s mouth as full of food as possible, and holding her hands over 
its mouth to prevent it from spitting any out, to force it to swallow 
the enormous loads in the same manner as farmers^ boys cram turkeys. 

The system observed by the women to carry their infants, ihough very 
commodious and easy to themselves, yet must necessarily cramp the limbs 
of the child. To a stranger it attracts notice from its singularity and 
apparent awkwardness. The child being placed in a riding position on 
the back, a blanket, sheet, or piece of stout calico encircles both it and 
its carrier, being fixed or tied securely on the front of the latter, leaving 
exposed only the infant’s head and arms. Sometimes the chtld is fixed 
in a somewhat similar position, and in the same manner, on one or the 
other hip of the woman. Thus accoutred, and thus charged, the 
African mother can rove aho,ut and perform her work almost as easily 
las if uneiicumhered with a burden ; which, however, feels certainly 
ight and easy in comparison to the English mode of nursing. 


(To be continued.) 
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AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The lust arrivals from Sydney have put us in possession of the valuable 
series of statistical tables relating to this Colony prepared in the 
Colonial Secretary’s Office, and recently laid before the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales ; and we lose no time in republishing 
some of them for more general information, conveying as they do a 
better idea of the condition, progress, and resources of the Colony than 
any series of papers or correspondence which could be furnished from 
any other channel would convey. 

In a new Colony, the population returns are always watched with 
anxiety, and we are glad to find that notwithstanding the number of 
persons who were induced, principally by false representations, to leave 
the Colony in the early part of 1844, the returns show an increase of 
population during the year of upwards of seven thousand eight hundred 
souls. 

The population returns were compiled in the Colonial Secretary’s 
Office with great care from the official returns of births, deaths, arrivals 
and departures ; and so nearly accurate were they, that at the time of 
the last census the diflerence was not more than one per cent. 

The manufacture of wine is also rapidly increasing, fifty thousand 
gallons having been made in 1844 ; an increase of sixteen thousand 
gallons oii the year 1843. 

There are many new tables this year, chiefly from the Customs 
department, showing the imports and exports of grain, live stock, hides, 
bark, butter, cheese, salt meat, &(5., and the result in all these cases is 
most gratifying to the Colony. “ We mjfy observe,” says the Sydney 
Heraldy “ that the returns which Mr. Lamb intends to move for will also 
be very important, and be of great assistance in the consideration of the 
various questions which will arise in providing for the deficiency of 
revenue which will be caused, at any rate in the first instance, by the 
reduction of the duty on spirits. 

“ Our flocks and herds continue to increase. Wft had on the last 
day of 1844 nine thousand horses, one hundred and forty-two thousand 
head of cattle, and five hundred and fifty thousand sheep more than we 
had on the last day of 1843. 

“ 'rhe returns respect iiig the quantity of tallow manufactured are not 
so complete as they will be in future years, some of the establishments 
not having kept accurate accounts ; but returns have been received 
showing that two hundred and eighteen thousand sheep and twenty 
thousand head of cattle were boiled down during the year, yielding 
forty-eight thousand seven hundred and lil'ty-eight hundred weight of 
tallow, which we estimate was worth, in the Colony, j[i78,000, and would 
have formed cargoes for six large ships, supposing them to have taken 
nothing but tallow.” 
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These returns are all extremely gratifying, and afford proofs of the 
gradual revival of the affairs of the Colony, which is vit>ihle in almost 
every branch of our pursuits ; and tliis will be seen more fully by all who 
take the trouble to inspect them closely, and make themselves master of 
the d('tails. 

CofN. — Return of Coin in the Colonial Treasury, the Military Chest, 
and the several Ranks, on tlie 31st Dec. in each year from 1830 to 
1844 inclusive: — 1836, Colonial Treasury, £218,030; Ranks, 
£202 2s. lid.— Total, £420,720 2s. lid. 1837, Treasury, £2 15,2-)0 ; 
Bunks, £182,182 11s. 6d.— Total, £427,432 lls. Od. 1838, Trea- 
sury, £103,000 ; Banks, £357,127 lls. 5d.— Total, £520,127 Us. 5d. 
1830, Treasury, £121,100; Banks, 301,000 10s. 7d. — Total, 
£519,069 Ids. 7d. 1840, Treasury, £38,900; Military Cliest, 

£49,151 18s. 9d.; Banks, £309,529 15s.— Total, £397,581 13s. 9d. 
1811, Treasury, £25,000 ; Military Chest, £10,000 ; Banks, £427,621 
17s. 9d.— Total, £402,024 17s. 9J. 1812, Military Chest, £32,409 

14s. 5d. ; Banks, £142,980 4s. 3d.— Total, £175,389 18s. 8rl. 1813, 
Military Chest, £3,000 ; Banks, £420,972 Os. 5d.— Total, £423,972 
Os. 5d. 1844, Military Clicst, £11,000; Banks, £548,923 Os. Id. — 

Total, £559,923 Os. Id., being an increase on the year 1843 of 
£135,950 19s. 8d. 

Exported Produce of the Fisheries. — Return of the quantity and 
value of Oil, IVhalcbono, and Sealskins exported from the Ckdony from 
the year 1835 to 1844 inclusive: — 1835, sperm oil, 2898 tons; black 
oil, 1159 tons; whalebone, 112 tons ; sealskins, 611: total value, as 
entered in the returns of exports, £180,349. 1836, sjienn oil, 1682 

tons; black oil, 1149 tons; wdialebone, 79 tons; sealskins, 386: total 
value, £140,220. 1837, sperm oil, 2559 tons; black oil, 1565 tons; 

whalebone, 77 tons 8 cwt. ; sealskins, 107: total value, £183,122. 
1838, sperm oil, 1891 tons; black oil, 3055 tons; whalebone, 174 
tons; sealskins, 3 cases: total value, £197,644. 1839, sperm oil, 

1578 tons; black oil, 1229 t/>ns; whalebone, 134 tons 14 cwt. ; seal- 
skins, 7 cases: total value, £172,315. 1840, sperm oil, 1854 tons ; 

black oil, 4297 tons ; whalebone, 250 tons ; sealskins, 474 : total value, 
£224,144, 1841, sperm oil, 1545 tons ; black oil, 1018 tons ; whale- 
bone, 84 tons 13 cwt. ; sealskins 41: total value, £127,470. 1812, 

sperm oil, 957 tons ; black oil, 1171 tons ; wdialebonc, 60 tons 5 cwt. ; 
sealskins, 102: total value, £77,012. 1843, sperm oil, 1115 tons ; 

black oil, 190 tons ; whalebone, 22 tons 8 cwt. ; sealskins, 155 : total 
value, £72,989. 1841, sperm oil, 810 tons; black oil, 520 tons; 

whalebone, 15 tons 18 cwt. ; sealskins, 3 l)ales : total value, £57,493. 

Export op Grain. — Return of the quantity and value of Grain, &c., 
exported from the Colony of New South Wales (including the District of 
Port Phillip) during the years 1843 and 1844 : — 

1843, 273 bushels of wheat ; 4,687 of maize ; 1,870 of barley, oats, 
and pease ; 3,146,192 lbs. of flour and bread ; and 47 tons of potatoes. 
Total value of exports, £13,486. 

1844, 825 bushels of wheat; 26,184 of maize ; 1,798 of barley, oats, 
and pease ; 2,028,344 lbs. of flour and bread ; and 60 tons of potatoes. 
Total value, £12,232. 
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IIrturn of , the Qiiantitj^ and Value of Grain, &c., Imported into the Colony 
of Now Soutli Wales (iiicludiiig the District of Port Phillip) from the Year 
1835 to IS'H inclusive. 


Im TOUTS OF Grain. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

N 

*S 

Pi 

rri OJ 

o S 

O >-3 

a « 

Flour and 
Bread. 

QJ 

O 

s 

Potatoes. 

CO e CiP-i 

m.;:: o 

QJ C fc 
p fc. a o 

■5 a# Wh-i 
H 


Bushels. 

Bushels.' Bushels. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

£ 

1835 

122908 

895 

12031 

1377018 

1139551 

520 

72920 

1836 

263956 

8180 

27507 

3385550 

4743.58 

1304 

146149 

1837 

111161 

33f>5 

7031 

1552(1)8 

176030 

545 

61006 

J838 

79328 

6040 

58927 

2-178712 

728316 

1167 

64313 

1839 

171207 

30862 

61093 

3579076 

1414747 

1189 

28.5110 

1810 

2!)(>81,‘5 

19J85 

63363 

7108663 

68 19896 

1723 

217063 

1811 

239221 

12773 

41610 

11929.503 

3603076 

480 

201632 

1812 

163224 

1120 

37798 

72I70J0 

2260016 

1401 

113070 

1843 

3953/4 

583 

61361 

6911760 
( 4370210^ 

1578208 

547 

112387 

1811 

20/701 

17 

35191 

< & 250 casks > 
(of Biscuit. ) 

260288 

10») 

65442 


Return showing the Population of the Colony of N(‘w South Wales (including 
the District of Port Phillip) from the Year 1835 to 1811 inclusive. 

Population, 


Year. 

Adults. 

Ch^dren. 

Total. 

Male. 

Females. 

1835 

45259 

12647 

13686 

71592 

1836 

48375 


14171 

77096 

1837 

52099 

15918 

17250 

85267 

1838 

57485 

18000 

22427 

97912 

1839 

63784 

21998 

28604 

1I4!186 

1810 

70021 

25476 

33966 

129103 

1841 

75474 

33546 

406i9 

H96()9 

1842 

76528 

35762 

47599 

159889 

1813 

76147 

35474 

53920 

165541 

1844 

74912 

36170 , 

, 62295 

173377 


Population. — Return of the increase and decrease of the Population (includ- 
ing the District of Port Phillip) from 1st Jan. to 31st Dec. 1844, and of the 
total ninnhcr at the latter date. — Increase hy immigration — males, 5929; fe- 
males, 2880; total, 8809. Births — males, 4004; females, 3952: total, 7956; 
general total of increase, 16,765. Decrease by deaths — males, 1381 ; females, 
760: total, 2141. Departure from the Colony— males, 3936; females, 1116; 
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total, 5052 : total decrease, 7193, leaving a net increase during the j'car of 9572. 
— The total population on the 31st Dec., 1844, was as follows ; — males, 107,945 ; 
females, 67,168: total, 175,113: deducting from this number 1736, the popula- 
tion of Norfolk Lslaiid (1636 males, and 100 females), which has been attached 
to Vail Diemen’s Land, the gross population of the Colony will be 173,377 
souls. 


Return showing the quantity of Land in Cultivation (exclusive of Gardens 
and Orchards) in the Colony of New South Wales (including the District of 
Port Phillip) from the year 1835 to 1814 inclusive. 


Crops. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Maize. 

Barley. 

CD 

oa 

O 

<b 

Millet. 

Potatoes. 

Tobacco. 

Sown Grasses, 
Oats, & Bar- 
ley, for Hay. 

Total Number 
of Acres in 
Crop. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

.Acres. 

Acr. 

Acr. 

Acres. 

Acr. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1835 

47051 

20831 

2903 

2278 

599 

59 

1081 

321 

4133 

79256 

1836 

51616 

17503 

3062 

4276 

720 

14 

977 

461 

8803 

87132 

1837 

59075 

18381 

2551 

3893 

493 

80 

1165 

533 

5054 

92125 

1838 

480()0 

25013 

2922 

3767 

429 

39 

1788 

925 

9939 

92912 

1839 

48101 

22026 

3190 

6793 

483 

46 

1115 

424 

12534 

95312 

1810 

74133 

24960 

5144 

5453 

609 

115 

2'm 

381 

12721 

126116 

1841 

58(>05 

25001 

5423 

5892 

495 

47 

4027 

380 

15257 

115130 

1842 

05188 

27324 

5320 

4467 

486 

99 

5174 

224 

18592 

126874 

1813 

780S3 

29061 

5727 

4537 

514 

42 

5872 

655 

21162 

145653 

1844 

81903 

20798 

7236 

4336 

359 

43 

6783 

871 

21760 

114095 


Produce. 


ts 

a> 

ps 





I 

1 

Tobacco. 

Hay. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bush, 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

Tons. 

526266 

503314. 

47249 

13155 

7461 

727 

1336* 

2146* 

2315 

884244 

390132 

60057 

23412 

10818 

18 

1870* 

4145* 

14853 

692620 

632155 

51147 

17119 

6753 

6.95 

2102 

2034 

5627 

469140 

556268 

32103 

13116 

4878 

353 

3496 

4952 

6960 

805140 

525507 

66033 

27788 

7008 

283 

2601 

2509 

25923 

1116814 

777917 

105399 

66020 

8863 

3338 

11050 

4300 

21329 

832776 

503803 

90172 

62704 

f)507 

1072 

11141 

2612 

17175 

854132 

590134 

88767 

84321 

4451 

1201 

12561 

2014 

18622 

1000225 

719358 

.95658 

92268 

5145 

410 

16392 

6098 

27774 

1308919 

575857 

132575 

70620 

4475 

511 

22716 

6382 

31788 


Note , — From 1835 to 1841, the crops and produce from land beyond the 
boundaries of location are not included. The Commissioner for Gipps’ Land 
has not returned the produce of the crops in that district for 1344. 

• Aliovit. 
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Export op Wool. — Return of the quantity and value of Wool exported from 
the year 1835 to 1841 inclusive — 



Quantity. 

Value. 

1835 

3,89;j,927 lbs. . 

£299,587 

LS36 

3,693,211 „ 

369,324 

1837 

4,448,796 „ 

322,166 

1838 

5,749,376 „ 

405,977 

1839 

7,213,584 „ 

442,504 

1840 

8,610,775 „ 

566,112 

1811 

8,390,.540 „ 

517,537 

1842 

9,428,036 „ 

595,175 

1843 

. 12,701,899 „ 

685,617 

1844 

. 13,542,173 „ 

645,344 


Export of Tallow. — Quantity of Tallow exported in the year 1843: 5, 680 
cwt. 2 qrs. 36 lbs. ; value, £*9,639. Tallow exported in the year 1844: 56,609 
cwt. 2 qrs. 7 lbs. ; value, £83,511. Increase in value of the quantity exported 
in 1844 over that of the previous year, £73,872. 

Tallow AND Lard. — Return of Live Stock slaughtered, and of the quantity of 
Tallow and Lard produced from the same, in the year 1844 : — Sydney or Middle 
District — 36 boiling-down establishments:— sheep slaughtered, 97,465 ; homed 
cattle slaughtered, 14,938; tallow produced, 22,721^ cwt. ; hogs slaughtered, 
285; lard produced, 9,887 lbs. Beyond the boundaries of location — 7 boil- 
iiig-down establishments: — sheep slaughtered, 29,815; horned cattle slaugh- 
tered, 1953 ; tallow produced, 6180 cwt. ; hogs slaughtered, 103 ; lard pro- 
duced, 1594 lbs. Port Phillip or Southern District — 4 boiling-down esta- 
blishments: — sheep slaughtered, 90,517; horned cattle slaughtered, 3257; 
tallow produced, 19,856^ cwt. ; hogs slaughtered, 36; lard produced, 1048 lbs. 
'rotal~^7 boiling-down establishments, 217,797 sheep slaughtered; 20,148 
horned cattle slaughtered ; 48,758 cwt. tallow produced ; 424 hogs slaughtered ; 
12,529 lbs. lard produced. From the proprietors of one establishment in tlie 
Sydney District, and of two in the Parramatta District, no information could be 
obtuined. The proprietor of an establishment in the lllawarra District has 
returned 8380 sheep and 415 head of cattle slaughtered — and another pro- 
prietor of one in the Goulburn District 820 head of cattle slaughtered, but 
state that they have not kept an account of the quantity of tallow produced. 

Land Sales.— Return of the amounts receivecT from the Sale of Crown Lands 
in the Colony (including the District of Port Phillip) from the year 1835 to 
1844 inclusive:— 1835, £80,784 1 Is. 6d. ; 1836, £126,458 His. ; 1837, £120,427 
Os. 5d.; 1838, £116,324 18s. lid.; 1839, £152,962 16s. 4d. ; 1840, £316,626 
7s. 5d.; 1841, £90,387 16s. lOd. ; 1842, £14,574 10s. 4d. ; 1843; £11,297 3s. 
9d. ; 1814, £7402 18s. 6d. Total, £1,037,247 3s. — In the year 1831, ^Lord 
Ripoii’s regulations for the abolition of free grants, and the sale by auction of 
all Crown lands, were first promulgated in the Colony. ^ IiPthe year 1839 the 
minimum price was raised iroin 5s. to 12s. an acre, but did not extend to lands 
previously advertised at the former rate, of which there was a very large quan- 
tity at the time. ^In the year 1841 the system of sale at a fixed price of £1 
per acre was introduced into the District of Port Phillip. In the year 1842 the 
system of sale by auction was resinned throughout the Colony at a minimum 
upset price of 12s. per acre for country Binds, with liberty to select portions 
not bid for at the upset price. In the year 1843 the minimum price was 
raised to £1 per acre, by the Act of the Imperial Parliament 5th and 6th 
Victoria, cap. 36, with liberty to select at the upset price country portions put 
up to auction and not bid for, or on which the deposit had been forfeited. 

Vineyards.— Return of the number of acres of land planted with the grape- 
vine, and of the quantity of wine and brandy made from the’produce thereof, 
in the year 1845. — Sydney or Middle Dis/ric^ Argyle, nil. Bathurst, nil. 
Bligh, 2 acres; wine, 120 gallons; brandy, nil. Brisbane, 33 acres; wine, 
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2750 gallons; brandy, nil. Cam don, 40 acres; wine, 13,800 gallons; brandy, 
330 gallons (braiifly is distilled under the authority of the 39ih section of the 
Act of the Colonial Legislature, 3 Victoria, No. 9, by the proprietors of vine- 
yards). Cook, 31 acres; wine, 2120 gallons; brandy, 60 gallons. Cumber- 
land, 146 acres; wine, 11,385 gallons; brandy, 427 gallons. Durham, 77 
acres; wine, 9629 gallons ; brandy, 75 gallons. Georgian a, nil. Gloucester, 
9^ acres; wine, 3240 gallons; brandy, 36 gallons. Hunter, 35 acres; wine, 
480 gallons; brjindy, nil. King, 5 acres; wine, nil; brandy, nil. Macquarie, 
10 acres; wine, 1648 gallons: brandy, nil. Murray, 2 acres; wine, nil; 
brandy, nil. Northumberland, 69 acres; wine, 5382 gallons ; brandy, 90 gal- 
lons. Phillip,! acre; wine, nil; brandy, nil. Iloxbuvgh, 3 acres; wine, 12 
gallons; brandy, nil. St. Vincent, nil. Stanley, 3 acres ; wine, nil; brandy, 
nil. Wellington, nil. Westmoreland, nil. Port Plnllip^ or Southern Dis- 
trict : — Port Phillip, 10 acres; wine, 100 gallons; brandy, nil. Total, 566 
acres ; wine, 50,566 gallons ; brandy, 1018 gallons. 

Shipping.— lietiirn of the number of Vessels built and registered in the 
Colony from the year 1835 to 1841 inclusive : — 


Year. 

1835 

VESSELS BUILT. 

No. of Vessels. 

7 



I'ons 

303 

1836 

9 



301 

1837 

17 



760 

1838 

20 



808 

1839 

12 



77» 

1840 

18 



1207 

1841 

35 



2074 

1812 

26 



l»57 

1813 

47 



1433 

1814 

. 18 



519 


VESSELS REGISTERKl). 


Year. 


No. of Vessels. 


Tons 

1835 


21 

. . 

2267 

1836 


. 39 

, , 

«156() 

1837 


36 


3603 

1838 


41 


6229 

1839 


79 


10862 

1840 


98 


12426 

1841 


no 


11250 

1842 


89 


9968 

1843 


92 


7022 

1844 


87 


8087 


Auction Duty. — Return of the amount of Auction Duty, at 1^ per cent., 
paid into the Colonial Treasury, and of the amount of Sales subject to the said 
duty, from the year 1835 to 1844 inclusive. 


Year. 

Amount of Duty. 

Amount of Sales. 

1833 

£3133 

16 

2 

. £209053 

17 

9i 

1830 

4097 

11 

5 

313471 

7 

9i 

1837 

4820 

3 

11 

321346 

7 

1838 

0137 

10 

1 

409166 

18 

lOi 

1839 

7700 

16 

5 

. . 513388 

1 

n 

1840 . . 

18701 

p 

* 

10 

. . 1246742 

15 


1841 

14455 

9 

1 

. . 963696 

18 

lo| 

1842 

10291 

6 

8 

686088 

17 

9i 

1843 

6818 

9 

6 

. . 454565 

O 

0 

1844 . . 

4662 

9 

5 

. . 310831 

8 

0 

Totals . 

81520 

15 

6 

.')498051 

13 

7 



Return of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels entered Inwards, in the Colony of New South \\ales (including the District of 

Port Phillip), from the Year 1835 to 184*1 inclusive. 

SrfippiNQ Inwards. 
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1835. — Vessels entered from New Zealand are included with those from “ Foreign States. 
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1835. Vessels entered for the South Sea Islands, New Zealand, &c., are included with those for “ Foreign States.” 
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Return of Live Stock in the Colony on the 1st of Jan. 1845. 


Counties or Districts. 


Sydney or Middle District, 

Argyle 

Bathurst 

Bligh 

Brisbane 

Camden 

Cook 

Cumberland . 

Durham 

Georgiana 

Gloucester 

Hunter 

King 

Macquarie 

Murray 

Northumberland . 

Phillip 

Roxburgh 

St. Vincent 

Stanley 

W oUington 

AVcstmoreland 



Commis^oners^ Districts I cyond the 
Boundaries of Location, 

Bligh 

Clarence River 

Darling Downs 

Lachlan 

Liverpool Plains 

M‘Leay River 

Maneroo 

Moreton Bay 

Murrumbidgee 

New England 

Wellington 



272847 

47569 

17142a5 

677 

34894 

Nil. 

102889 

650 

21069 

630 

122942 

420 


110 

136359 

20lT 

73688 

1156 

153149 

2121 

118187 

100 

260146 

525 

17430 

470 

9549 

4l;i8 

1271 75 

844 

236516 


10773 

74 

161788 

I6;i5 

69494 

500 

207741 

1095 

43377 

500 

454193 

686 

41796 

, 243 

184175 

14673 

598712 

ngi 



Port Phillip or Southern District, 

Bourke .. .. 

Grant 

Normanby 

Without the Boundaries . . . . 


General Total 


» 936 

18262 

1546 

82902 

439 

4241 

890 

133400 

86 

412 

627 

605 

5615 

164958 

983 

1644005 

7070 

187873 



71169 

159132 

56242 

5604644 
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Return of the Value of Imports and Exports into the Colony of New South 
Wales (including the District of Port Phillip) froni the Year 1835 to 1844 
inclusive. 


Imports. 


Year. 

From 

Great 

Britain. 

From Br. Colonies. 

From South 
Sea Islands. 

From 

Fisheries. 

From 

United States. 

From 

Foreign States. 

Total. 

New 

Zealand. 

Else- 

where. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1835 

707133 

35542 

144824 

li20 

141823 

13902 

70101 

1114S05 

1836 

794422 

32155 

220251 

1972 

103575 

22739 

62289 

1237406 

1837 

837264 

42886 

2."i7'l27 

1764 

80H1 

9777 

27922 

1297491 

1838 

1102127 

53911 

255975 

5518 

71500 

8066 

82112 

1579277 

1839 

1251969 

71709 

504828 

3863 

180212 

23093 

191697 

2236371 

1840 

2200305 

54192 

376954 

1348 

101895 

21164 

252331 

3014189 

1841 

1837369 

45659 

286637 

24361 

87809 

35282 

200871 

2527988 

1842 

854774 

37426 

260955 

10020 

04909 

20117 

206948 

1445059 

1843 

1034942 

15738 

211291 

22387 

42579 

12011 

211500 

1560544 

1844 

643419 

20795 

133128 , 

10624 

32507 

17187 

73000 

931260 


Exports. 


Year. 

To Great 
Britain. 

To Brit. Colonies. 

To South Sea 
Islands. ! 

1 

To Fisheries. 

To United 
States. 

To Foreign 
States. 

Total. 

New 

Zealand. 

Else- 

where. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1835 

490345 

39984 

83108 

2696 

38445 

18594 

3011 

682193 

1836 

513976 

36184 

136596 

9628 

35918 

13697 

2625 

748624 

1837 

518951 

39528 

118447 

485 

51134 

10617 ' 

17592 

760054 

1838 

583154 

46924 

113716 

7137 

33988 

11324 

6525 

802768 

1839 

597100 

<95173 

194684 

1347 

34729 

18568 

7175 

948776 

1840 

792494 

215480 

304724 

6621 

27864 

27885 

24618 

1399692 

1811 

706336 

114980 

123968 

13144 

18417 

4S37 

41715 

1023397 

1842 

685705 

131784 

166239 

3005 

22862 

17101 

40715 

1007'111 

1843 

825885 1 

79764 

205992 1 

17934 

18827 

.... 

23918 

1172320 

1844 

854903 

70799 

165553 

14106 

11623 

.... 

11131 

1128115 
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ILxport of Bark. — Quantity of Bark exported in 18^13: 1,199 tons and 6 
casks; value, ns entered in the returns of exports, £5,179. Export of 1844: 
2,92G| tons and 20 casks; value, £9,114. Increase in value over the export of 
the previous year, £3,935. 

Imports amd Exports of Salt Meat. — The value of Salt Meat imported in 
1843 was £19,286; and 1844, £3,355. The exports' of Salt Meat in 1843 was 
2,867 casks and 8561 tons of beef, pork, and mutton; and 224 lbs. weight of 
tongues ; total value, £13,924. The exports of 1844 were 4,292 casks, and 
294^ tons of beef, pork, und mutton; 20,612 mutton and bacon hams, and 110 
cwt. of tongues, with 160 tongues, weight not calculated. Total value, 
£18,730. 

Import op Live Stock. — Ileturn of Live Stock imported into the Colony from 
1835 to 1844, inclusive 1835. — 11 horses, 137 steep and hogs. 1836. — 8 
horses, 4 honied cattle, 449 sheep and hogs. 1837. — 92 horses, 97 horned cat- 
tle, 55,208 sheep, 308 sheep and hogs not classified. 1838.— 185 liorses, 74 
horned cattle, 9,822 sheftp, 192 sheep and hogs not classified. 1839. — 652 
horses, l.‘*5 honied cattle, 17,567 sheep, J359 sheep and hogs not classified, 
1840.“ -1,008' horses, 241 honied cattle, 19,958 sheep, 252 sheep and hogs not 
classified. 1841’. — 875 horses, 156 horned cattle, 530 sheep, 50 hogs. 1842. — 
113 horses, 89 horned cattle, 633 sheep, 65 hogs. 1843. — 31 horses, 28 horned 
cattle, 609 sheep, 4 hogs. 1844.— 52 horses, 21 lionied cattle, and 307 sheep. 

Export of Live Stock. — The Livestock exj orted in 1843 consisted of 243 
horses, 2 asses and mules, 1,852 honied cattle, and 77,116 sheep; the total 
Value being £41,915. The export of 1844 was 489 horses, 3 asses and mules, 
3,329 horned cattle, and 53,318 sheep; the total value being £40,394. 

Import anu Export of Tim her.— The total value of 'J'iniber imported in the 
year 1843 was £10,156; and in 1841, £4,195. The value of timber exported in 
1835 was £10,489; in 1836, £14,611; in 1837, £14,463; in 1838, £6,382; in 
1839, £8,815; in 1840, £20,971; in 1841, £7,004; in 1812, £5,800; in 1843, 
£1,812; and in 1844, £3,825. 

Imports and Exports of Butter and Cheese.— The quantity of Butter 
and Cheese imported in the year 1843 was 248,170 lbs., and its value £9,497; 
the quantity of these articles exported during the same year was 81,173 lbs., 
and its value £3,488. The imports of these articles in 1844 amounted to 
60,704 lbs., and their value to £1,184; the exports of the year being 188,174 
lbs., value Jt3,717. 

Imports and Exports of Hides and Lf.ather. — Value of Hides andLeather 
imported in 1843, 36,185; value of above articles exported during that year, 
£10,305. Imports of hides and leather in 1841, 19,841; exports, £22,285. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND, 

WITH REFERENCE TO ITS PHYSICAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND MEDICAL 

CHARACTERS. 

(Continued from vol. vi. page 389.) 

Tulloii Teecoose, or Vale of Tenipe,|H situated east of Tulloh Bahang 
and Battu Fcriiighec. The belt of hills which bounds the latter on the 
east bounds this district on the west, and therefore separates them. A 
road, or at least a good wide path, runs across the district of Tulloh 
Teecoose, and then across the hills connecting it with Battu Feringhee; 
its length may be about four miles, but the distance across the hills 
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from the nearest point of the one district to ihe other is little more than 
two miles. Like Battu Fcringhce, it is hounded on the north by the 
sea, and on all other sides by hills covered with forest. The hills 
forming the west boundary belong to the West Mountain range, and, 
as just noticed, divide this district from Battu Feringliee ; the hills on 
the south boundary are Mount Olivia and the ridge — sometimes called 
Waterfall Valley Hill — which it will be recollected formed the medium 
of union between Mount Olivia and the Western range ; Mount Ers- 
kine forms the eastern boundary. This district comprises an area of 
from 700 to 800 acres. The soil diifers a good deal in different parts. 
That near the hills of the western boundary, to a considerable extent 
eastward, is a silicious red clay, slightly mixed with vegetable mould, 
which gradually diminishes with the distance from the foot of the hill. 
Close to tlie hills there are a few Mangosteen, Durian, find other fruit 
trees, which thrive very well. Further east is a strip of lallang, for- 
merly cultivated with pepper, and then comes a line of fruit trees of an 
inferior description. Adjoining this part of the valley, but still more 
to the eastward, there is a considerable tract of highlj^-pulverized sili- 
cious soil, of great depth, which extends to a beautiful stream, which 
divides the valley into a west and east side. This soil, although very 
sandy, appears well adapted for certain species of cultivation ; but it 
probably owes its productiveness, like the soil of the two former dis- 
tricts, to being favourably circumstanced for a constant supply of 
moisture. When originally cleared, it was planted out with pepper, 
some very good crops of which it produced. After that kind of culti- 
vation was abandoned, a considerable part was laid out in plantations 
of the orange and lime, but the greater part has more recently been cul- 
tivated with spice trees — the clove chiefly. The orange ancj lime tree 
have here attained a greater perfection than they liave done in any 
other part of the island, and, at the present time, they have all, ex- 
cepting a few old trees situated at the southern extremity of this side 
of the valley, a very healthy appearance, and their fruit has gained a 
preference, and commands a better price in the market than the fruit 
of the trees of any of the other districts. The soil, however, seems pecu- 
liarly adapted for the growth of the clove tree, the plantations of which 
have a very flourishing look. The soil along the east side of the river, 
for about 500 feet in width, is of a more clayey and consistent nature. 
A portion is planted with cloves, which are also thriving wtII. Near 
the extreme east of the valley, adjoining the north-western part of 
Mount Erskine, there are about 1000 clove trees which do not appear 
healthy. The remainder of this side is overgrown with lallang. Along 
the north or sea boundary there is a broad sandy beach having an 
average breadth of 800 feet. Itif is planted with cocoanut trees, most 
of which are in a bearing state, and appear productive. The whole of 
this valley (with the exception of about 50 acres, held by three Malayan 
families, on the extreme north) belongs to D. W. Brown, Esq., of 
Glugore. About 400 acres is under cultivation. It has a population 
of about 300. 
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Tlip following is the number of trees planted out : — 


Nutmegs 

Bearing. 

Not bearing. 

Total. 

. 235 

1003 

1238 

Cloves 

. 1574 

5117 

6691 

Cocoanuts 

. 2607 

1166 

3773 

Betelnut 

. 2141 

93 

2241 

Oranges 

. 704 

305 

1009 

Fruit trees 

. 2294 

280 

2574 


There are about 10 acres cultivated with vegetables and indigo. 
There is no land fit for cultivation at the disposal of Government. 

Tanjong Tokong . — The district or village known by this name is 
situated to the eastward of the last, and is partly divided from it by 
Mount Erskine. It is bounded as follows : cast, by the sea ; west, by a 
line winding along the base of Mount Olivia and Mount Erskine ; south, 
by a path called Pine Apple Lane ; and north, by Tulloh Teecoose 
and the sea. This district derives its name from a rock, standing at 
the east point of the bay, called Pulo Ticoosc, consecrated by the 
Chinese as a temple, and held in greater veneration than any other in 
the island. This rock has occasioned frequent disputes, often carried to 
bloodshed, amongst the different sects of Chinese, and a small congsi or 
company of them lately paid 450 dlrs. for the rock and about one-third 
of an acre of ground around, to have a superior claim to the place. The 
carriage-road docs not extend so far through the district as to reach 
the temple, but yet, from the numerous and large bands of Chinese who 
daDy visit it, laden with offerings of fruits and sweetmeats to their Jos 
or God, it is one of the most frequented spots in the settlement. 

This district includes within its limits, the Macao-Chinese burylng- 
ground, op either side of the public road leading from town to Mount 
Erskine, the whole of the cultivated part of Mount Olivia, and a part 
of Mount Erskine. The level portion is placed between tlie sea and 
these hills, and is broadest midway between them. The northern half 
of the sca-face possesses a sandy beach ; flic remainder is covered with 
a strip of mangrove jungle, which increases in width as it proceeds to 
the south. Adjoining these there are several cocoanut plantations, 
and behind the latter there are several fruit and small spice plantations. 
Still further hack from the beach, there is a very extensive tract of land, 
certainly not less than 300 acres, entirely covered with pine apples, 
which here thrive remarkably well, and* without the hSist care bestowed 
on them. In the midst of the tract, a few cocoanut, betelnut, and fruit 
trees arc growing. This pine-apple field extends, from the small spice 
plantations above referred to, right across the main public road, where 
it is stopped by a lallang tract, skirting the jungle adjoining Mount 
Olivia and Mount Erskine, and theVidge uniting the two. The soil 
here appears to be very light and sandy, but with a redder tinge than 
a majority of the sands in the Tulloh Ayre Rajah Panguluship. It is 
very free from gravel, more especially on the cast side of the road to 
Mont Erskine, and seems in many places superior to the majority of 
soils chosen for spice cultivation in this Panguluship. The whole of 
this tract is nearly free from lallang ; and altogether the appearance of 

M 
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the ground, with its fine fields of pine apple, is \ery diflcrcnt from atiy 
other part of the settlement. Around the hill, the soil becomes stifter ; 
but on the lower undulating ridge, lying between Moimt Olivia and 
Mount Erskine, it becomes more gravelly, and more so still on these 
hills. All the hills in this neighbourhood arc very deficient of vegeta- 
ble mould. The village called Tanjong Tokong is inhabited princi- 
pally by fishermen and Chulia boatmen. The latter take up their 
station here from its being conveniently situated lor the occupation 
which they follow of boarding vessels coming in through the north 
channel, to secure the office of Deebash to the vessels during their stay 
in harbour. It is also a favourite landing and starting place for persons 
coming from and going to Q^ualla Muda, on the opposite coast. Cattle 
brought from thence are generally landed here and exposed for sale in 
the neighbourhood. The sea has made great encroachments on the 
beach. W'ithin the last twelve years it has taken away fully seven 
acres of fine cocoanuts, each acre containing not less than twenty trees. 
Bagan Jermal village is principally a fishing station. A contiguous 
creek affords the inhabitants means of access by boats to the sea at 
higli water. In the neighbourhood a great many Scree vine trees are 
grown, and some of the inangosteens here are the largest and most 
productive in the settlement. There is a small Chinese temple adjoin- 
ing to the north of this village* 

Nearly the whole of the land in this dstrict has been granted away ; 
and what remains lies between the lands of proprietors on the west of 
the public road and Mount Olivia, and cannot be much above 100 
acres, to which there would be difficulty of access, from being sm rounded 
on all sides by the lands of private individuals. The whole extent of 
land in Tanjong Tokong may amount to about 1000 acres ; of which 
450 acres arc planted with spice, cocoaniit, betelnut, fruit trees, and 
pine apples; 180 acres is mangrove jtmglc, and the remainder waste 
land belonging to Government and private proprietors. Of this 70 
acres arc occupied by the Mae.io-Chinese burying- ground. The 
number of landed proprietors is about 2G, consisting of a variety of 
classes. The population may amount to about 1000. The number of 
trees cultivated in this district may be stated as follows : — 


Nutmegs 



Bearing. 

. 468 

Not bearing. 
1914 

Total 

2372 

Cloves 


, 

. 100 

961 

1064 

Cocoanuts . 



. 3494 

1487 

4981 

Betelnut 


, 

. 6937 

1739 

8676 

Fruit trees . 



. 1321 

919 

2040 


Pulo licoose Village, or Burmah Town, — This district is bounded as 
follows : — On the north by Pine Apple Lane, which separates it from 
Tanjong Tokong, to the south and east of which it is situated ; south, 
by Soonghy Nepab, and the portion of New Cross road which unites 
Northam with Burmah road ; east, by the sea ; and west, by Burmah 
road. It comprises about 250 acres, all of which is under careful 
cultivation, excepting two small pieces lying near its east boundary, 
the one occupied as a brick manufactory, the other as a waste marsh. 
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Tho soil of all tlie cultivated ground is of a very uniform quality, 
having throughout a poor sandy character. This district, from some 
cause or other, has gained amongst the middling classes a preference 
over the other districts, and has consequently become divided amongst 
a great number, upwards of ninety small proprietors. On each pro- 
perty there is a dwelling-house, and the rest of the ground is culti- 
vjited with spices and the finer kinds of fruit trees with considerable 
taste. They have bestowed much trouble and expense in cultivating 
and manuring the soil, and from this the trees of all kinds are equal in 
appearance at the present time to those grown in any of the other dis- 
tricts, and previous to the severe droughts which have been experi- 
enced during the last three years, even looked better. The trees have 
only attained this state of perfection and retain it at an outlay bearing no 
proportion to the average expense required for the cultivation in better 
soils. It is probable, therefore, if the produce continues to fall in 
value, of which, as regards the finer kind of spices, particularly the 
nutmeg, there is every chance, the lands of this district will not be able 
to compete in that kind of cultivation with the lands having superior 
soil in other parts of the island, and may possibly in a few years hence 
be ultimately abandoned for such produce. About twenty acres, lying 
near the New Cross road, and separated by the Northam road from 
the marshy spot above alluded to, was formerly paddie land of an in- 
ferior description, but during the last six years two-thirds of it have 
been drained and converted into spice-gardens and sites for dwellings, 
and the remaining third has been turned by the Chinese into good pro- 
fluclive vegetable gardens. 

The number of trees in this district is about the following : — 


« 



Bearing. 

bearing. 

Total. 

Nutmegs . 



. 769 

3774 

4543 

Cloves 



22 

9 

31 

Cocoaiiuts . 



. 1331 

mi 

3262 

Betcliiut 



. 1739 . 

2695 

4434 

Fruit trees . 



. 546 

839 

1385 


The population of the district is estimated at 3000, and consists 
chiefly of Chinese, Burmese, and Siamese. 

Within its limits are several public buildings or institutions, of 
which the General College, or the Anglo-Chinese College, is one. The 
“institution known under the above appellation is^ under the control 
and direction of the French Missionaries. The main object of it is to 
educate young natives of China, Cochin China, Siam, &c., and to 
qualify them for admittance into sacred orders, or for the humbler but 
no less important duties of native teachers. As the inmates of the 
institution belong to various natiojjs, a language common to all is 
required ; the Latin tongue supplies the deficiency, and becomes the 
usual channel for exchanging ideas.” The students having completed 
the curriculum of the college, are “ sent hack to their native country to 
bo promoted to sacred orders by their superior, or employed in some 
other capacity to labour for the spread of the Gospel.” The college 
was erected in 1812. For many years the average number of pupils in 
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it was eighteen ; but in 1835, owing to a violent persecution in Cochin 
China, directed against the Missionaries there, ** the Bishop of that 
Mission brought over to the college a number of pupils, and from that 
period the number has been on the increase,”* and the students are 
believed now to number ninety-four. There cannot be a doubt that 
this is a most valuable establishment. The Mission to which it belongs 
enjoys a justly-earned character for the zeal, ability, and assiduity with 
which its Missionaries discharge their important duties. They have 
exerted themselves with great ability, and their labours have unques- 
tionably obtained a greater number of converts from the Heathen to 
their faith than have the efforts of any other set of Missionaries that 
ever laboured in this settlement. The college is situated close to the 
sea, and about a mile and a half south of it, more into the interior of 
the country, is the Homan Catholic Church of Pulo Ticoosc, opened in 
1836. Here the students are assembled on Sundays and other days 
devoted to divine worship. 

About a quarter of a mile east of the Pulo Ticoose Church are two 
Bhudish temples or pagodas, the principal of the kind in the island. 
They occupy two pieces of ground between the Northam and Burmah 
roads, which are separated by a road running between them and uniting 
the two former roads. The one on the east side is the largest, and 
belongs to the Siamese ; the other belongs to the Burmese. To those 
who have not seen such structures, they are worthy of a visit. 

Sepoy Line and Dhohy Ghaut Villages , — This is the most southern of 
the districts in this Panguluship, and is bounded on the north by Bur- 
mah road ; on the south, by Penang road ; on the cast, by that portion 
of New Cross road which stretches from Burmah to Macalistcrs road, 
and then by Macalistcrs round to Pinang road, where the southern 
boundary begins ; and west, by West Cross road and Watefiall river. 
All the boundaries are crooked, but the east one in particular. The 
district is estimated to have an area of nearly 900 acres ; of this 170 
belong to Government, and thf rest to private people. Nearly the whole 
is carefully cultivated, with the exception of the Government land, which 
is occupied by public buildings and what is laid out for other public 
uses. The cultivation embraces almost every article the island pro- 
duces. The soil is very sandy and uniformly poor throughout, but — 
as in the case of the previous district of Pulo Ticoose — much has been 
effected by manuring and careful labour. It appears, however, well 
adapted for the growth of the cocoanut, betelnut, and a few kind of fruit 
trees : nevertheless these have not been cultivated to any considerable 
extent. The production of spice trees again, for which the soil is not 
at all fitted, has engaged the principal attention of the proprietors ; and 
this must have happened from theij having a natural desire to grow that 
which was then yielding the most valuable kinds of produce, and from 
their believing — as many did some years ago — that it signified little 
what the quality of the soil was for the cultivation of spices, provided 
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sufficient labour and manure were bestowed on the trees. However, the 
absurdity of such an idea has become abundantly obvious of late years. 
While the nutmeg brought 10 dollars and upwards per 1000 nuts in 
the market, the return was sufficient to yield a profit to the grower even 
on the most expensive scale of cultivation ; but since the price has declined 
to 3 and 4 dollars per 1000, it has been found necessary to retrench the 
expenditure, and the consequence is that the trees in the poorer descrip- 
tion of soils have fallen back, and such soils are now acknowledged 
only to yield tolerably good crops at an outlay bearing no proportion 
to the income. Many have therefore been altogether abandoned. The 
private proprietors number about 170. About 30 acres have been 
turned into Chinese gardens for the cultivation of vegetables, &:c. ; 
tlierc may be nearly 40 acres of inferior paddic land ; and the rest is 
laid out for the growth of spice, cocoanut, betelnut, and fruit trees. 

The following is a statement of the cultivation 

Bearing. Not Bearing. Total. 


Nutmegs 5164 12980 18144 

Cloves 2098 6948 9046 

Cocoanuts .. .. .. 5291 5665 10956 

Betelnut 16588 12111 28699 

Fruit trees 2134 1611 3745 


At the most southerly corner of this district, the Pinang road divides 
the small village called Dhoby Ghaut; that part which lies on the 
north of the road belongs to this division, and that on the south to the 
Panguluship of Tullah Jullutong. Here all the washermen of the set- 
tlement locate, and have a temple to their goddess; the Waterfall stream, 
runs through a part of it, and there unites with another c^led the Ayer 
£tam stream, forming together the Pinang river — the largest in the 
settlement;. But these more especially belong to the next Pangulushij), 
and will then be more fully noticed. 

This district contains a population of about 1,800. 

No part of the island, of tlic same extent, has so many or such good 
roads. Some bound, others intersect it. The former are the Burniah, 
Pinang, Macalisters, New Cross and the West Cross roads; the latter 
are the Cross and Waterfall roads. All thesd arc roads distinct from 
each other, and measure collectively upwards of eight miles in length. 
Besides these are several good wide lanes passable for carriages. 

The 170 acres reserved by Government are appropjiated for a military 
parade-ground and cantonment for the troops, a military hospital, lunatic 
asylum, a general hospital, and the gaol. 

The Parade is a considerable piece of flat low-lying ground, marshy 
during wet weather ; it is, however, susceptible of much improvement 
by judicious draining. This could done without incurring much 
outlay to Government, and tlie expense would be far more than recom- 
pensed by the advantages that would result, both as regards the 
salubrity of the place and the additional comfort of the sepoy. It is not 
here confidently asserted, but it is far more tlian probable, tlmt exercise 
on the parade, at certain seasons, must frequently be followed by sick- 
ness, which, if the ground were drier, would not be so likely to happen. 
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The Parade is situated near to the western boundary of the district# 
Adjoining it, but further west, is the Cantonment or Sepoy Lines. These 
are at tap huts built iu rows running parallel, and intersected at right 
angles by others ; deep ditches are cut on each side, so that the place is 
well drained, w liicli moreover occupies a site somewhat higher than the 
Parade-ground. 

Still more to the west, and nearer to the Mountain range, is the Military 
Hospital, standing on an open, well-aired, and dry piece of ground. It is 
a two-story house, and was formerly a private dwelling, hut for many 
years it has been applied to its present purpose. The upper flat, I 
believe, is oijly used for the sick, and can afford aecoramodation for about 
oO ; a part of the under story is reserved for the medical stores, and the 
rest forms the residence of the house apothecary. 

I'lie present or new Lunatic Asylum is in form of a quadrangle, si- 
tuated on the east side of the Parade-ground, erected two or three years 
ago, and is, I understand, a great improvement on the old one, both as 
regards construction and management. Gne or more beautiful large 
arsciina trees growing within its area afford an admirable shade to the 
juemises, and also to such of the inmates as are deemed fit and per- 
mitted to take exercise in the open air. 1 believe there are distinct sets 
of apartments at some distance from each other, so as to admit of some 
classification in the tre.atment. Attention has also been paid in con- 
structing each room to secure a free and fresh supply of air, while, at 
the same time, the door can he closed and the patients kept perfectly 
secluded. The old building was a scries of cells having high mud 
walls, and when the doors were shut, only imperfectly ventilated by 
openings in the roof. The furniture consisted of a mere platform of 
bamboos at one side, raised a few feet from the ground, which was all 
that was furnished for the inmates to rest and sleep upon ; Viltogether 
many modem dog-kennels have a much more comfortable appearance 
than they had. It is nothing wonderful, then, if the poor patients seldom 
im{)rovcd under such treatment ; a few days’ confinement in such a situa- 
tion would be sufficient of itself to drive most men mad. 

About one hundred yards cast of the last, is the General Hospital, a 
good, plain, substantial stone building of two flats. I have not been 
within its walls for nearly three years, and since that time, I understand, 
it also has undergone very great improvement in management, &c. 
However, the lowpr flat then consisted of one long apartment, having a 
file of beds on one side, and a platform of wood, raised about 4^ inches 
from the ground, on the other, and had room for the accommodation of 
28 patients. The floor beneath the beds, and the pathway between 
them and the platform, were chunamed ; hut the chunam was damp and 
uncomfortable. The upper flat divided into four large rooms ; but, 
at that time, only one of these was occupied as a dispensary ; the rest 
were left empty, and,, as I was informed, were never used unless the 
large ward below was filled. Both flats are constructed so as to admit 
of a free circulation of air. It seemed rather singular that the damp 
under apartment should be preferred to the upper ones, for the accom- 
modation of the sick. It appears this hospital is intended only for 
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persons suffering from acute complaints ; thus it becomes a General 
ilospital iirerely in name, and one actually so is still a desideratum, in 
tlie settlement. Adjoining this, but separated from it by a stone wall, 
is the Leper Hospital, occupying a swampy peice of ground, and con- 
sisting of a series of wood and attap huts. It can accommodate 20 
patients, and is intended for the reception of persons ' afflicted with 
Elephantiasis Grsecorum, which is here still termed Lepra. Some of the 
inmates of this hospital had, indeed, a very loathsome appearance at the 
time J saw tl>em, jierhaps three years ago. The disease was then seen 
in all its stages. Some were merely suffering from its first attacks, and 
exhibited indurated swellings at the extremities of the toes and fingers ; 
others presented these in various states of ulceration, gradually destroying 
and consuming the parts ; others, again, in a more advanced stage, had 
entirely lost these members, and displayed a shapeless stump, ulcerated 
too, and about to follow the same fate. The disease sometimes makes 
its principal attacks upon the nose, cars and other parts of the face, and, 
at first, declares itself in the form of tubercles. These, by and bye, 
become open ulcers, which cat away the soft parts, and then the disease 
settles in the bones which are also piece by piece destroyed, and leave 
the person horribly deformed. Many of the patients had only a part, 
and others scarcely any vestige of the nose remaining, and tlie whole 
features of some were entirely obliterated ; yet, it was curious to observe 
how much they apparently enjoyed looking at a mirror, which several 
were remarked to do for more than half an hour together. 

H. M. Gaol stands about a quarter of a mile to the eastward of the 
Ilospital, on a dry, airy site, and seems a substantial building. In April 
1844, a presentment to the Court by the Grand Jury “ recommended a 
more distinct separation of the debtor and criminal prisoners, especially 
as regards ftie outhouses, which are used in common, and where they 
constantly meet and converse together.” This defect in the arrange- 
ment, I understand, still exists ; but, I believe, in other respects the 
gaol is considered efficient. • 

Beyond the Military Hospital, on the west side of Waterfall road, 
close to the bottom of the mountains, there are the remains of a reservoir, 
which was many years ago erected at a very great expense, and intended 
to supply the town and harbour with water from Waterfall river. But, 
from error in the construction, the project failed, after costing a large 
sum of money. The harbour is now supplied with walqr from the same 
river by another course, which will hereafter be noticed. On the south 
of the Military Hospital is a spice plantation of about 20 acres in extent. 
This w'as sold by Government about ten years ago, and w'as some time 
previously to that the Company’s Botanical Garden, under the superin- 
tendence of Dr, Roxburgh. At that ^jme it possessed a great variety 
of plants, but these have all died or been removed. 

These are the only buildings in this district belonging to Government, 
but there are others which require notice. 

The Poor-house, supported by the funds of the Anti-Mendicity 
Society, situated near to the General Hospital, is a square btone building 
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capable of containing upwards of 100 people, intended as an asylum for 
the poor and destitute, where, besides being housed, they are comfortably 
clothed and fed. It was opened about six years ago, and has been of 
great benefit. The daily average of its inmates has generally been 
above GO. It is a circumstance to be regretted that the Mahomedaiis 
of til is settlement have not yet learned to appreciate the advantages of 
such an asylum, and consequently it has not yet been of so much general 
use as it may at some future period yet become ; nor has it received the 
support from that class which it deserves. Of the native classes the 
Chinese alone have had the sense to acknowledge its usefulness ; and 
whilst the institution has thus been of greater benefit to their poor than 
to the poor of any other class, they have not been backward in lending 
the Society their support. 

About half a mile east of the Gaol, on the nortli side of the Finang 
road, and east side of the New Cross road, is a cenotaph erected by 
the inhabitants to the memory of the late David Brown, Esq. of Glugore. 
It stands nearly on the centre of a piece of ground of about 14 acres, 
reserved for the purpose. Mr. Brown, during a twenty-five years’ resi- 
dence in this island, prosecuted with great success the two professions 
of merchant and planter, but it was in the latter he chiefly distinguished 
himself. When the price of pepper fell, and would no longer yield a 
profit after paying the expense of cultivation, he began to turn his 
attention particularly to the growth of the nutmeg and clove. All 
attempts to naturalise these spices to this climate and soil had hitherto 
failed. It had been undertaken and long persevered in by Government, 
as well as by numerous private speculators, and, after much money bad 
been uselessly expended, it was abandoned as a thing altogether hopeless. 
In the face of all these failures, against the advice of friends, and while 
the voice of the planters was against the success of the project, he alone 
stood sanguine and remained unshaken in the resolution he had formed 
to cultivate them on an extensive scale. He cleared immense tracts of 
jungle, and, holding at defiance the most discouraging circumstances 
that incessantly presented themselves, he undauntedly persevered and 
successfully carried through his design, and fully established, what he 
alone foresaw, the capabilities of the island fur that cultivation. This 
w'as not done, however, without the sacrifice of an immense outlay, and 
just when the trees began to yield a return in produce he was carried 
off by death. ^Ile left ample evidence behind him, in the extensive 
plantations he had formed, that these spices could be successfully pro- 
duced — he had pointed out the proper system to be followed in the 
cultivation, and since his day they have become the staple production 
of the place. The quality of the spice — whether the clove, the nutmeg, 
or its mace — is now considered ^uperior to any brought to the London or 
any other market, and commands a better price. But, to return from 
this digression, the cenotaph was erected to his memory by the inhabit- 
ants not so much on account of his having been the first to point out 
the way to grow the spice, as to record their sense of the many services 
he hud rendered to the public of>Ftnang ; the zeal, spirit, and ability he 
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displayed on all occasions in behalf of the island ; and the unwearied 
efforts he made to protect the settlement when its interests were 
threatened.* 

Ayer Trujan , — The last of the districts of this Panguluship. It 
embraces a large extent of forest and hill, hut comprises within its area 
only a very small part of the plain. It is situated west of the last 
division, and is separated from it by the West Cross road, which forms 
tlie eastern boundary of this district. It is somewhat difficult to describe 
its other boundaries ; but these may be marked out by a line running 
from Waterfall Valley Hill across the mountains, round the western and 
Great Hill, down the valley between the latter and the Highlands of 
Scotland to the Waterfall, and from thence along the river of the same 
name to near the West Cross road. It is difficult to estimate the area 
of the district, which is moreover very partially cultivated. There is 
no great variety of soil. It is pretty generally a reddish clay mixed 
with gravel ; the former is so adhesive, that it can he with difficulty 
worked for agricultural purposes. Such a soil is ill adapted for the 
production of the nutmeg and clove, particularly the former. Some are 
of opinion that the soils of this district are fitted for the growth of the 
coffee plant ; and a few hundred trees growing on Government Hill 
certainly do look very well. 

The following is a statement of the trees planted out ; hut those in 
the valley between the Great Hill and the Highlands formerly referred 
to are not included, because no assessment returns of these have yet 
been made. 


Nutmegs .... 

Bearing. 
.... 2800 

Not bearing. 
3000 

Total, 

5800 

Cloves ...... 

.... 2000 

3000 

5000 

Cocoanuts . . 

.... :m 

200 

500 

Betelnut . . . . 

.... 30000 

2000 

32000 

Fruit trees . . 

1700 

300 

2050 


The population is estimated at 200. 

The largest waterfall in the settlement is ih this district, and is called 
the Ayer Rajah Waterfall, or sometimes merely, par excellence^ the 
Waterfall. It is formed from the rain collected by the opposing faces 
of the Great Hill and the Highlands of Scotland, accumulated into a 
stream running down the valley between them, and from smaller streams 
from the hills north of these, which all unite some way above the fall 
and form a considerable body of water. The height frofn the plain to 
where the stream first breaks over the rocks may be between four and 


• The following is the inscription : — 

THIS MONUMl^T 

Was erected by public subscrintion by the European and Native Inhabitants 
of Pinang, to the memory of the late David Brown, Esquire, in testimony of 
their esteem and approbation of his character, and for his unwearied zeal and 
usefulness as a memoer of the community, during the long period of twenty- 
five years, which he was a resident on the island. His death took place ou 
the 12th September, 1825, in the 49th year of his age, on board the H. C. S. 
“Windsor Castle,*^ on his x>assagc to Malacca. 
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live hundred feet, but the fall in its progress downwards is broken at 
several places. Where it commences, the water turns abruptly over 
large masses of grey granite, and falls nearly perpendicularly for about 
two hundred feet ; after that there is a succession of smaller falls — then 
the stream Hows in a gradual slope, with, at short distances, sudden 
slight breaks ; *and its course throughout, until it reaches the plain, is 
confined by granite rocks, over the floor of which it bounds with great 
rapidity. Altogether the fall is very beautiful, and well worth visiting. 
A good carriage-road, leading from Northam and Pinang roads, and called 
Waterfall road, runs to the base of tlie mountains, where it joins the 
Great Hill road before described. The Waterfall is about half a mile 
distant from where these two roads unite ; a pathway leads from them to 
it, but of late years the free communication has been cut off by the erec- 
tion of a large gateway, the doors of wdiich arc generally kept closed. 
This is the act of a private individual who possesses a spice plantation 
occupying ground on either side of the pathway, and, as that path is 
reserved for public use in the grant he holds, it is a direct and an un- 
justifiable infringement on the public freedom. A small valley at the 
bottom of the fall used to be a common place of resort, in former times, 
for parties to meet before sunrise to settle foolish disputes in an ho- 
nourable manner ^ by doing their best to blow each other’s brains out. The 
stream after it reaches the plain is called Waterfall or Ayer Rajah river, 
which winds its way through this and the former district into the next 
Panguluship, where, after a short course, it unites with, as observed 
above, the Ayer Etain river — the junction of the two being then called 
Pinang river. The harbour is now supplied with water from this stream, 
conveyed by an aqueduct which commences a few yards within the 
gateway, and runs through this as w'ell as the fifth and fourth divisions 
of this Panguluship into the Tanjong Panguluship, and Will hereafter, 
wdien describing the latter, be noticed at greater length. About a mile 
from the bottom of the Great Hill there is a flour mill driven by water 
from the Waterfall river. » 

The Panguluship of Tulloh Jelutono. — This is the second north- 
ward, Its boundaries are most circuitous, and very difficult to describe 
so as to be understood without the assistance of a map. The north 
boundary separates it from the Panguluship of Tanjong Pinagree and 
the Panguluship of Tulloh Ayer Rajah, just described, and may be 
indicated by online running from eiist to west, across the country, com- 
mencing with the Soonghy Prangin bridge, which crosses the town 
ditch, where it opens into the sea, at the south end of the town, and 
terminating at the Waterfall, noticed under the head Ayer Trujan. It 
is bounded therefore on the north, first, by that small portion of Mac- 
alisters road, extending from the Soonghy Prangin bridge, to where it 
is crossed by the Pinang road at Simpang Lima (where five roads 
meet) ; after that, by the Pinang road, to nearly opposite the Gaol, 
then for a very short way by Waterfall road, and afterwards by Water- 
fall river, to the termination of this boundary at the Waterfall. The 
south boundary is still more crooked, and 1 will only be followed in 
my account of it by those who have already a pretty minute know- 
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ledge of the island. Commencing then at the extreme east, and pro- 
ceeding westward, this Panguluship is bounded on the south by a line 
stretching from a spot calledTannahMerah (about a quarter of a mile south 
of a small rising ground known as Mount AlbinaJ, direct west to the 
police station, called Poko Tampanec, on the Soonghy Cluan road, 
which then runs for a short way nortli-west along the road, and then 
suddenly diverges to the south, along a footpath leading front it, to 
Bukit Gambier, where, after it has nearly approached the Bukit Gambier 
cascade or gorge between the hills, it again turns northward, and crosses 
the valley between Mount Rcstalrig and Low’s Hill, passes over the 
flank of this part of the l^ast Mountain range, and after descending 
nearly half-way down the west side of the range, the boundary line 
turns southerly, and runs in a zigzag direction to the Poko Soosoo, or 
Great Tree ; and here the line takes a due west course, and spends itself 
in the jungle of the Pentland chain of hills. Nearly as far as the Poko 
Soosoo, the boundary line separates this Panguluship from the Pangu- 
luithip of Soonghy Glugore ; and beyond the Poko Soosoo, it forms the 
boundary between this Panguluship and that of Soonghy Cluan, On 
the east it is bounded by the sea, having here a sea face of about 
three miles in length. The boundary on the west runs along the 
summits of the Pentland chain, and divides it from the Panguluship of 
Balih Fulo^ (the top of Low’s road is called the Prangin boundary,) 
and forms the extreme north-west point of this Panguluship. Its 
greatest length is from north to south, and in this direction may mea- 
sure from Waterfall bridge to the Poko Soosoo about eight miles ; and 
its extreme width in an opposite direction, extending from the top of 
Low’s road to the Soonghy Prangin bridge, may be rather more than 
six miles. The area of it may be estimated at 18,000 acres. This 
Panguluship is subdivided into the following districts, namely : 1. 

Campong Pulo Pinang ; 2. Tulloh Jelutong ; 3. Batoo Lanchang 
Jelutong ; 4. Ayer Etam ; 5. Pyah Trubong. 

1. Campong Pulo Pinang, — This is the f\frthest north of the subdi- 
visions. It is bounded as follows : north, by those portions of Maca- 
lister and Pinang roads mentioned as forming part of the north boun- 
dary of this Panguluship; south, by the Soonghy Pinang (Pinang 
river) ; east, by the sea ; and west, by MTaterfall river and the Suf- 
folk bridge, which crosses the Pinang river, near where that river is 
formed by the^ junction of Ayer, Etam, and Waterfall rwers. Its area 
may be about 310 acres, the whole of which belongs to private persons, 
with the exception of six or seven acres reserved by Government for a 
public pound. The district consists of low-lying land, intersected by 
sandy permatangs. It has three descriptions of soil. One is man- 
grove swamp, stretching along the sea-^ide for upwards of a mile in 
length, and for a considerable way up the banks of the Pinang river ; 
it is flooded by each tide, and seems of a very incorrigible nature. 
This swamp embraces about 150 acres, and is in great part a mere 
waste ; a small portion is cultivated with cocoanuts, which are very un- 
healthy, and will never grow to be of any value. The second is 
medium paddie land, on the banks of the Pinang river, further inland, 
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and extending as far up as the western boundary at Suffolk bridge and 
Waterfall river at Dhoby Ghaut village. This may occupy 46 acres, 
and is cultivated with paddie. The sandy permatangs form the third 
kind of soil, of which the remaining part of the district consists, and 
are cultivated with a variety of plants. 

The following is a statement* of the cultivation. 

Bearing. Not bearing. Total 


Nutmegs 60 321 381 

Cocoaiiuts .. .. 20.33 „ 2033 

Betelniit 1033 „ 1033 

Fruit trees . . . . 214 ,, 214 


There is one very fine seree garden, containing about 7000 vines. 

The population is estimated at about 1.500. 

There are no roads of any great extent in this district. Parts of 
M.'icalistcr and Pinang roads have been mentioned as bounding it — three 
others cross it ; the first is the Beach road to Jelutong village, the 
second is the Simpang Lima road, both of which pass through the 
mangrove, and being frequently overflown at high w^atcr, are with diffi- 
culty kept in decent repair ; the third is the Crammat road, as far as 
the Datu Crammat bridge, which crosses a part of the paddie tract. 
Several bridges cross the Pinang river (the southern boundary of the 
district), and there are others on the line of its other boundaries, as the 
Prangin bridge across the town ditch, and Richmond bridge on the 
Pinang road. Three of these — the Datu Crammat, Soonghy Pinang 
and Prangin bridges — have recently been built. The second consists 
of two arches, which have been very unskilfully constructed ; the 
centre is very high, and the ascent so abrupt that the bridge cannot at 
the present time be crossed by vehicles without danger. It cost 1500 
dollars for raising the new structure upon the old foundation ; and since 
that, 433 dollars have been expended in reducing the ascent ; so that 
the bridge has already cost 1933 dollars, and is still in a great measure 
a useless fabric. Before it can become at all serviceable, the slope 
must be much lengthened, so as to diminish its abruptness ; and to do 
this effectually, a sum of probably not less than 1000 dollars will be 
needed. The two other bridges have been built on a better plan, but 
still are not equal in model to the Suffolk or St. Andrew’s bridge. 
A comparison of the old and new bridges will not be in favour of the 
progress the science of building has lately made in Pinan]^. 


• By an oversight, in giving the description of Sepoy TAnc and Dhohy 
Ghaut villages f in the Panguluship of Tulloh Ayer Rajafi, two small pieces of 
ground, amounting together to 1^ acres, and containing the following number 
of trees, were included, which must be deducted, as they properly belong to 
and have been entered in the calculations for this district. 

Bearing. Not bearing. Total 


Nutmegs ...... 60 314 374 

Cocoanuts .. .. 200 „ 200 

Betelnut 100 „ 100 

Fruit trees .... 20 .. 90 
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On the Beach road, near to the Soonghy Pinang bridge, there are 
three limekilns, which, with another in the district of Tulloh Jelutong, 
supply the settlement with lime. They are worked by Chinese. The 
lime is now prepared from sea-shells, collected from the dilFerent sand- 
banks and beaches ; formerly it was made from coral rock, brought 
from Pulo Candee, or Saddle Island : the preference given to the shells 
is partly on account of their yielding, it is said, a better quality of lime, 
and partly because the Chinese employed in collecting the coral were 
sometimes disturbed by pirates. On the Simpang Lima road, leading 
to Soonghy Pinang bridge, is a brick kiln, the only one in the island 
besides the one in the Pulo Ticoose district, of the previous Pangulu- 
ship. The settlement is supplied with bricks chiefly from the brick 
kilns of Bagan Prye, situated on the banks of the Qualla Frye, in 
Province Wellesley. On either side of the Beach road — on the man- 
grove mud on the west, and the mud of the sea-beach on the east — 
are a number of Malay huts, collected into groups, which communicate 
with each other, and are approached from the road by a path or bridge 
common to all, consisting of a series of long narrow planks raised on 
wooden posts for several feet from the mire. The inhabitants are 
chiefly fishermen and artificers of wicker-work, such as rattan house 
mats, nets, and baskets. Prahus of wood and bamboo arc constructed 
here, and sometimes others are brought from the opposite side, to un- 
dergo repairs ; and the owners find lodging in one or other of the huts 
till these are completed. But althougli a great number of the huts 
form thus the dwellings of shops and persons seeking a respectable 
calling, still not a few are places of bad fame, where Riany of the black- 
guards from town and country are wont to congregate for the purpose 
of devising means of committing thefts, &c. Quarrels and disturbances 
often originate here, and the place affords great facilities for escape, 
both into the mangrove jungle and the sea. 

The public pound above alluded to is situated on the south side of 
Pinang road ; it has been established for mftny years, and is in charge 
of a Jemadar, on a salary of 8 dollars a month. It is used for im- 
pounding all stray cattle, horses, and goats, and those which are seized 
as trespassers on private gardens, for which a certain fee and charges 
of feeding are levied on the owners, on their being redeemed ; the fines 
go to the Company’s treasury. 

Tulloh JeluiongJ * — This district is situated immediately south-west 
of the last. It is bounded on the north, towards the east by Pinang 
river, which separates it from the last district, and towards the west by 
a small part of Ayer Etam river, which divides it from the former 
Panguluship. On the south — by a line stretching east from a small 
bridge on the Soonghy Cluan road, neai;to Che Ee’s Tomb, across the 
country to another small bridge, a quarter of a mile south of the Jelutong 
village, on the Glugore road, and thence by a direct course to the sea ; 
this separates it from the next district, Batoo Lanchang. On the east 


* This district derives its name from a tree called Poko Jelutong, at one 
time found here in great numbers, but now seldom met with. 
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— the boundary, about a mile and a half long, is formed by the sea. 
On the west — by the Soonghy Cluan road, which also divides it from 
the Batoo Lanchang district. The area may be estimated to contain 
about 1200 ac'-?s. The general character of the soil is inferior, but the 
whole district is cultivated, with the exception of two very inferior 
pieces used for grazing ground, and about 80 acres of mangrove jungle 
lying waste, on the southern bank of the Pinang river, corresponding 
with that on its northern bank in the former district. It may be di- 
vided like the former, into three kinds : 1st, the mangrove, stretching 
from the sea up the banks of the river. Hooded by every tide, and form- 
ing therefore an unwholesome fresh and salt w^ater marsh of 80 acres, 
which, when united to that of the previous district, amounts to 230 acres 
in extent ; — 2nd, inferior paddie land ; of this there is about 100 acres, 
which commences at the south-west extremity, and runs through the 
centre of the district, first northerly, but ns it approaches the Datu Gram- 
mat bridge, it turns easterly, and there is continued by the paddie land 
of Campong Pulo Pinang, on I he opposite bank of the river, in a course 
direct cast ; this is nearly all cultivated with paddie — a small part has 
been planted out with spice trees ; — 3d, sandy permatangs on both sides 
of the paddie fields, and sandy plains, of considerable extent, raised only 
a few feet above the lower-lying land, occupy nearly all the rest of this 
district. The plains here have on the whole a more sandy character, 
and therefore a poorer description of soil, than is to be found in any other 
part of the island ; but a great part of these has nevertheless been turned 
into spice gardens, which generally are not likely to become profitable 
speculations, as long as the prices of produce are as low as they at 
present are. The soil is better adapted for the cultivation of the cocoa- 
nut, and this seems the avowed opinion of all, as that tree now abounds 
over ©very other production. There are a considerable nuhiber of fruit 
trees, and growing under the shade of these — near the village of Jelu- 
tong — there are several thousand coffee plants, all of which appear 
healthy and yield a fair ptoducc. There is a fourth kind' of soil met 
with, but of iiiconsiderable;,cxtent — it is a reddish clay, mixed with a 
large proportion of sand, found on a raised surface, on the banks of the 
Ayer Etam river ; the spice trees on it look much better, and may turn 
out well. The scree vine is grown in great abundance, and the sup- 
plies for George Town are chiefly obtained here. The serce gardens 
ar^ greatest in<immber and extent on the west side of the road leaning 
to Glugore, between the Soonghy Pinang bridge and Jelutong village. 
Altogether there may be about 40 acres under this cultivation, on 
which there may be 100,000 seree vines. 

This district is divided among 115 landholders.* 

The following is estimated to be the cultivation : — 


Bearing. Not bearing. Total. 

Nutmegs 5750 6574 11724 

Cloves 225 300 525 

Cocoanuts 10457 2776 13233 


* The writer omitted to mention in the account given of the last district, 
that it contained 26 proprietors. 
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Bearing. Not bearing. Total. 


Betelnut 7070 900 7970 

Fruit treea 2589 200 2789 

Coffee trees — — 10000 

Seree vines — — 100000 


The Boonga Malor, a favourite Malay flower, is cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent, and is an article of trade which occupies the attention 
and is in the hands of the Malay ladies. 

The population of the district may be about 1800.* 

The roads which crossed the last district arc continued through this 
one ; but besides these there are others, and altogether the length of 
road is of greater extent than in the former. A small part of the 
Pinang road, extending from Suffolk bridge to where the Soonghy 
Cluan road joins it, runs through the district, and this, like all the 
other parts of that road, is in excellent repair. The Soonghy Cluan 
road, which bounds it on tlie west, is in tolerably fair order, but there 
is great room for improvement in the condition of the wooden bridges 
at its southern extremity. The Crammat road is the most westerly of 
those continued from Cam pong Pulo Pinang district ; it begins at the 
Datu Crammat bridge, and terminates at Jelutong village, — immedi- 
ately to be noticed. The Simpang Lima and the Beach roads join at 
the Soonghy Pinang bridge, and the road continued from it through 
this district to the above village is called the Jelutong road ; at the vil- 
lage this joins the Crammat road, and then becomes the Soonghy Glu- 
gore road ; and there a cross road unites them with the Soonghy Cluan 
road. The Jelutong road is the usual way of copimunication between 
the southern districts, the town and the harbour, and therefore is more 
traversed than any other road in the settlement ; it is, nevertheless, 
kept in worse repair than perhaps any other in the island, and during 
heavy rains and high tides it is impassable — in such a condition it gene- 
rally exists for two months of the year. This state must continue until 
embankments are made to protect it from •inundations on the one side 
from the sea, and on the other from the $oonghy Pinang river. These' 
might be constructed at some expense, but without much difficulty, in 
this district ; perhaps, a little more skill might be required for embank- 
ing the previous district. The embankments required for the river 
would be only simple dykes, having a broad base with sloping sides, 
more especially that side towards the water, composed of the clayey 
mud, consolidated by treading, and confined by piles ; and the, bank 
thus made, protected by additional piles driven into the river at the 
- points where the current would strike with greatest force against the 
banks. Those for the sea would need to be more substantial, to resist 
the greater force of the waves. The b|iTik might be made with stones 
embedded in clay, having a very gradual slope, and the exposed surface 
made of solid masonry, firmly joined with good mortar, and polished, 
so as to leave no points for the returning waves to catch upon : this 


* An error was committed in printing the estimate of the .population of 
Campong Pulo Pinang.— It ought to have been stated at 1000. 

VOL. VII. — MO. 26. FEBRUARY, 1846. . N 
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should be protected by a series of rows of piles rising one above the 
other, at a distance of about two feet between the rows ; and if these 
were filled with some of the branches of the mangrove jungle, they 
W'ould serve to retain any solid materials broiiglit by each tide, and thus 
strengthen the bank. The road could then be kept in good repair, at 
an expense not greater than that required for the roads in other parts 
of the island ; the mangrove jungle might be turned to profitable ac- 
count, instead of being, as at present, the den of thieves, and an un- 
wholesome waste. 

Jelutong village consists of a scries of native huts and houses, inha- 
bited chiefly by Chinese and Malays. It was originally settled by four 
principal Malays, named, Nacoda Ketchee from Quedah ; Maggat Ma- 
haraja, from Menankabau ; Nacoda Saboot, from Tanah Pulch, (two 
last places in Sumatra^; and Nacoda Byan, from Macassar. They all 
had a numerous progeny, and their children intermarrying, a pretty large 
bazaar and village soon became established. In the course of time, 
other Malays settled, and afterward some Chinese, who purchased small 
tracts of lands from the original clearcrs, and made cocoanut plantations, 
from the fruit of which large quantities of oil are now annually manu- 
factured. Extensive piggeries have also been for some time erected ; 
the refuse of the cocoanuts after the oil has been extracted supplies food 
for the hogs, and the town is principally furnished with pork from this 
village. It is now one of the most populous and flourishing villages in 
the settlement. 1 would fail in my notice, if 1 omitted to mention, the 
canine species are here exceedingly numerous, and most troublesome 
to passengers. It is scarcely possible to pass, without being beset witli 
20 or 30 half-starved yelping curs, which have neither music in their 
voice, nor beauty in their form. Dog-flesh is well known® to form an 
article of food with the Chinese ; the Macao-Chincsc are especially fond 
of it, and no dish is relished by them more than that made from a fat 
dog. There is a particulaj species called the chowchow dog, which is 
the only kind valued for its meat. The dogs of this breed have black 
tongues, and longhair — the altogether black or white ones are preferred. 
The Chinese of the Bali Pulo district feed dogs for the purpose, which 
they first castrate so as to produce in them a disposition to obesity, 
and by this means and good living they succeed wonderfully in producing 
dogs as fat as, and having much the appearance of pigs. Tliey form a 
great contrast to the miserable wTetches noticed in this district. 

On both sides of the road close to the Soonghy Pinang bridge, is 
another village, similar in appearance to the one on the opposite side of 
the same bridge in the last district. This village was originally formed 
by and peopled through the instrumentality of Nacoda Trang, a Bugis 
trader, who ventured to this*island from Macassar with his family 
shortly after its occupation. It has invariably been the rendezvous of 
all Bugis prahus entering the harbour, and many descendants of the 
original settlers are still located here. Before Singapore was esta- 
blished, it contained a very great number of Bugis ; but since that, they 
have much declined in numbers, and its inhabitants are now chiefly 
Malays and Jawi Pakans, engaged in various occupations, principally 
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ill the fisheries : it is now the only part of the island in which Bugis 
are found. 

Tuanku Syed Hussain, who was a very old Malayan settler, and 
afterwards acquired great wealth here as a merchant, amounting to 
upwards of five lacs of dollars, in addition to extensive landed property 
in houses, godowns, &c., purchased a piece of ground situated on the 
bank of the river, betw'een Suffolk and Datu Crammat bridges, of about 
two orlongs, and creeted a brick building on it for the interment of his 
relations and immediate friends. His younger brother and others are 
buried within this building, and several graves are visible around its 
precincts. Syed Hussain himself died about twenty-two years ago, 
and was interred in a burial-place, formed by him in town, adjoining the 
Malayan Mosque, a substantial building erected entirely at his own 
expense, which will come to be noticed hereafter. All his children 
who died subsequently are also interred in the same place. — Shortly 
after the demise of the Tuankii, his immense proj)erty was divided, 
according to the Mahomedan law, amongst his children; but it is 
singular that scarcely a year elapsed before his eldest son followed him 
to the grave, and some months thereafter nearly all the rest of his 
children ; and now only two survive, without a vestige remaining of the 
immense wealth be bequeathed to them. 

On the Crammat road, about 100 yards beyond the Datu Crammat 
bridge, on a slightly-raised piece of sandy ground, is a Mahomedan 
burial-ground. It was cleared by a person, as tradition goes, about 
140 years ago : what this person’s real name was does not appear, but 
he was known as Datu Crammat.* In 1705, when a general ineausre- 
ment of the lands took place (nine years after occupation), a person 
named Maharaja Steea was in possession as being a relation of the 
Datu Crammat by descent, and many persons were already buried 
there. It measures about thirteen orlongs altogether. 

On the north of the cross road uniting the^Soonghy Cluan with the 
other roads at the Jclutong village, there is a piece of land of about 
fourteen orlongs in extent, now lying waste, which was purchased from 
a Malay some time in the year 1818, and occupied as the Local Corps 
Lines until 1827, when Madras troops having arrived to garrison the 
settlement, the corps was disbanded and sent back to Bengal, where 
they were recruited. ^ 

On the Soonghy Cluan road there is a Siamese temple. The 
ground on which it stands was originally owned by a woman named 
Nonia Nankoo, who, on her death, bequeathed it to the Siamese 
community for charitable and religious purposes. 

The sand for building and for repairing the roads is chiefly obtained 
from the bed of the Pinang river, at the* Datu Crammat and Suffolk 
bridges. 

(To be continued.) 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT THE PORT OF 
ST. JOHN’S, CANADA EAST. 

A Statement of Goods imported at the Port of St. John’s, in the Quarter 
ending 5th July, 1845. 

ARTICLES IMPORTED. QUANTITY OR VALUE. 

Cows and Heifers 3 

Calves 1 

Horses, Mares, and Geldings 16 

Bulls 1 

Anchovies and Sardines, preserved 13s. 2d. 

Berries, Nuts, and Vegetables, used in dyeing.. .. .€150 Ts. 7d. 

Biscuit and Crackers .. .. €283 15s. 5 d. 

Books . . €852 3s. 5d. 

Burr Stones, unwrought 359 

Candles, Sperm . . . . 2905 lbs. 

Do. Tallow .. 1152 lbs. 

Carriages and Vehicles 25 

Coals 50 tons. 

Cocoa • • 5 cwt. 2 qrs. 16 lbs. 

Chocolate .. .. .. .. .. .. •- 107 lbs. 

Coffee, Green . « . . 1566 cwt. 3 qrs. 20 lbs. 

Do. Roasted 59 cwt. 1 qr. 22 lbs. 

Clocks and Watches .. .. €1495 188. 

Coin and Bullion €44388 10s. 

Cordage . . . . 114 cwt. 2 qrs. 17 lbs. 

Corks . . 10966 gross. 

Cotton Manufactures €3565 3s. 7d. 

Cotton Wool €505 Os. lOd. 

Drugs.. .. .. •• .. •• •• •• €1004 13s. lid. 

Extracts, Essences, and Perfumery €91 10s. 4d. 

Fish, fresh, not described 5s. 

Oysters, Lobsters, and Turtles €85 Os. Id. 

Fish, salted or dried 206 cwt. 2 qrs. 8 lbs. 

Do. pickled •• 1^ bbl. 

Flour, Wheat . • 109 do. 

Almonds 14212 lbs. 

Ariples . . . . . . . . . • . . . . 2032} bushels. 

Do. dried .. 240} do. 

Currants . . . . 92 cwt. 1 qr. 7 lbs. 

Figs 231 cwt. 3 qr. 12 lbs. 

Nuts 20985 lbs. 

Prunes 9329 lbs. 

Raisins, in boxes 16096 do. 

Do. otherwise than in boxes 24534 do. 

Fruit, unenumerated .. .. €1489 Is. 9d. 

Fur, Skins or Peltries, imdressed . • . . < . . £139 3s. 4d. 

Glass Manufactures £1995 3 b. 8d. 

Beans . . . . . . . . . . . • . . . . 3 bushels. 

Meal . • 24} barrels. 

Wheat 14 bushels. 

Bran 41 cwt. 

Gums and Resins £1 6s. 3d. 

Hardware £4409 17s. lOd. 
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ARTICLES IMPOllTEO. QUANTITY AND VALUE. 


Hemp . . , . 168 cwt. 13 lbs. 

Hides, Raw 34587 

India Rubber Boots and Shoes . • . . . . . ■ 1545 pairs. 

Goat Skins, dressed . • .. .. .. .. .. 39 9-12 dozens. 

Lamb and Sheep Skins, dressed .. .. .. .. 365 11-12 do. 

Calf Skins do. . . . . . . . . 1355 lbs. 

Kips do do 588 do. 

Harness Leather .. ..1819 do. 

Upper do. .. 11806 do. 

Sole do. .. .. 11214 do. 


Leather, cut into shapes, 5 lbs. Do. not described, £265 

Women’s Boots and Shoes of Leather 48 10-12 doz. pairs. 

Women’s Boots and Shoes of Jean, Kid, or Moreen . . 19 10-12 do. 

Women’s Shoes of Satin .. .. 4 pairs 

Girls’ Boots and Shoes under 7 inches in length, of 

Leather .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Ill doz. pairs. 

Girls’ Boots and Shoes of Jean or other stuff . . ..72-12 do. 

Men’s Boots of Leather .. 148 pairs. 

Men’s Shoes do. .. .. 128 do. 

Boys’ Boots under 8 inches . . . . . . . . 16 do. 

Leather Manufactures, not described • . . . . . £736 9s. 5d. 

Linen Manufactures £22 13s. 6d. 

Cider . . 8419 gallons. 

Vinegar •• «. .. .. •• .. .. 119 do. 

Maccaroni and Vermicelli 6304 lbs. 

Machinery .. .. .. £1106 Hs. 7d. 

Mahogany and Hardwood, unmanuf., for Rirniture . . £549 19s. 7d. 

Medicines .. .. £519 9s. 

Molasses 1448 cwt. 1 qr. 7 lbs. 

Oakum .. .. .. .. •• •• .. £1 3s. 4d. 


Olive Oil in jars and bottles, 2281 gallons. Lard Oil, 62 do. 
Vegetablei Volatile, Chemical, and Essential Oils .. £376 14s. lOd. 
Palm Oil, £252 7s. 9d. Fish Oil, 6188 gallons. 

Paper Manufactures other than Books & Playing Cards £410 6s. lid. 
Pickles and«Sauces £21 6s. 3d. 


Playing Cards . . . . . . 936 packs. 

Potatoes . . . . . . . . . . . . • . 43 bushels. 


Butter 10 cwt. 

Cheese . • 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 10 lbs. 

Meats, salted or cured 12 cwt. 3 qrs. 20 lbs. 

Hice . . . . . . . . . . . . • . . . 1134 cwt. 2 qrs. 7 lbs. 

Rum, not exceeding proof, 282 gallons. Over proof, 104 do. 

Seeds : £175 I7s. lid. 

Silk Manufactures £1383 6s. 2d. 

Soap • . . . . . . . . . . • • . . . 66 cwt. 19 lbs. 

Soda Ash . . . . . . . . £1 lOs. 4d. 

Cassia .. .. 20 lbs. 

Nutmegs .. .. 10 do. 

Pimento .. .. .. .. .. •• .. 12032 lbs. 

Pepper of all kinds .. .. ., •• ,. .. 6604 do. 

Spirits, except I Liini, not exceeding proof .. .. 69 gallons. 

Spirits, do., over proot .. .. .. .. ..29 do. 

Sugar, refined, 78 lbs. Do. unrefined, 2 cwt. 6 lbs. 

Syrups 224 gallons. 

Tallow cwt. 2 lbs. 

Tea 285109 lbs. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured . . . . 121028 do. 

Do. manufactured .. .. 616705 do. 

Segars, 1417 lbs. Snuff, 226 do. 

Trees and Plants .. £228 10s. lOd. 
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ARTICLES IMPORTED. QUANTITY AND VALUE. 

Vegetables, except Potatoes .. .. .. £1. 

Wines . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 647 gallons 

Planks and Boards, and other sa>vcd Lumber .. . . 11000 feet. 

Woollen Maniifaetures .. .. .. .. .. £3714 2s. 5d. 

All other articles not cuiiinerated or included under 

any of the foregoing heads . . £8420 48. 5d. 

Articles Warehoused at Quebec and Montreal. 

ARTICLES IMPORTED. QUANTITY. 

Candles, Tallow .. 2540 pounds. 

Tea 13130 do. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (Stems) .. .. 28884 do. 

Tobacco, do. (Leaf) .. •• .. 58059 do. 

Tobacco, manufactured .. .. .. .. ..8175 do. 

Suufl' . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 6597 do. 


Statement of Exports for same Quarter. 

Ashes, 43 barrels .. .. £215 0 0 

Balsam, Canada, 11 barrels .. .. .• ■* 75 15 0 

Coal, 2 casks . . . . . • . . . . . . 2 10 0 

Eggs, 18000 dozen . . . . . . 22 10 0 

Elax Seed, 2421 bushels .. .. .. .. .. 605 15 0 

Fish, White, 10 half-barrels .. .. .. .. 7 10 0 

Glass, broken, 9 casks .. .. .. .. .. 7 10 0 

Hay Seed, 3 bushels 100 

Horses, 114 . . 1334 5 0 

Iron, 94 bars .. .. .. .. .. .. •• 800 

Iron, Sheet, 10 boxes 10 12 6 

Iron, Scrap, 1211 tons 336 0 0 

Iron CfTstings, 14 . . . . • . 165 0 0 

Iron Boiler, Plate .. .. •> 15 2 0 

Potatoes, 2 bushels .. .. .. .. *> •. 050 

Pine Plank, 70,670 pcs. . . . . . . . . . . J349 8 6 

Pine Boards, 12,503 pcs . . . . . . 238 5 0 

Rags, 100 bales ,185 0 0 

Spruce Boards, 200 feet . . . . . - • . • • 2 10 0 

Salmon, 6 tierces .. * .. .. >• 29 10 0 

Salmon, 3 barrels .. .. .. •• >. •• 1100 

Types, 42 lbs. 256 

Beaver Skins, 328 lbs 304 10 0 

Fox Skins, 11 .. 213 

Fisher Skins, 3 •• 0 15 0 

Lynx Skins, 126 • • 52 10 0 

Musk Rat Skins, ,300 .. 11171 

Martin Skins, 664 108 5 0 

Merchandise .. .. .. .• .. >• 646 15 1 


£5751 6 11 

Specie . . . . . . . . . . 1250 0 0 


£7001 6 11 
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THE EMIGRANT : A TALE OF AUSTRAIHA. 

BY W. H. LEIGH, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OF “ KECONNOITRING VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, CAFE 
OF GOOD HOPE, ETC.;” 

H. V. P. OF THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION OF PARIS, ETC. ETC. 


Chapter X. 

‘‘ The orb of day 

In Southern clinics o’er ocean’s waveiess field 
Sinks, sweetly smiling; not the faintest breath 
Steals o’er th’ unruffled deep ; the clouds of eve 
Reflect unmoved the lingering beam of day. 

And Vesper’s image on the Western main 
Is beautifully still.” — Queen Mab. 

“ How beautiful indeed are the clouds of a tropical clime, ever varying, 
flashing, wonderful ! Gorgeously the banners of vapour float over the 
bosom of the sleepy sea — and morning comes, and with it such a flood 
of light gilding, dazzling the eye of the stranger, who finds, by the 
magnificent kaleidoscope of the heavens, that indeed he is in the land 
of the sun. The very sea has changed its robe of blue, and mocks the 
sky in the varied glories that it assumes. Now does it heave its 
heavy breast ; slowly and solemnly, (rtie mighty wave chaseth another, 
over fields of purple, of orange, of crimson, of ebony, till in the dis- 
tance the glittering silver line of day lies twinkling in intolerable radi- 
ancy as a fringe to the dazzling shroud that, for a moment, hides the 
coming of tke mighty king of day. Then all is one flood — one beam 
of overwhelming golcl ; and the boneta and the finny tribe, who hail the 
approach of morn, gambol their burnished bodies in the light. Bound- 
ing now with gossamer wings, glad, careless, and free, in flocks hurry 
over the ripple caused by the dashing ship, the bright little beings of 
the sun, the flying-fish ; and the chameleon -like dolphin is ever and 
anon exposing his charms to the intruder of the waste, that to him is 
without a hound. All is life within that vast expanse of sea ; but 
solitarily pursues her way the lonely bark : not a living thing that 
acknowledgcth the shore is around her ; her march is over the unfa- 
thomable gulf^ — she is a being charged with life, a solitary spot inha- 
bited by those who have no sympathy with the strange animals that 
are gambolling around them — whose home is on a gaping grave, and 
whose safety — whose life — depends entirely upon the wind, and her 
fickle sister, the sleeping lion, upon whose mane they dare to play, and 
within whose jaws they dare to call their home. Such is man ; he 
beards the very tempest — in the wdiirl, the crash of elements, his weak 
voice is heard triumphant! and the storm that hurls the daring sea- 
bird from the sky, he leads a captive ; and his eye is turned upon the 
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reddening glare of the angry heavens — ^he bares bis head to the burst- 
ing of the fearful peal, and he gazes with a calm eye upon the turbu- 
lence that is raging around him — the only living thing on earth at 
peace in the dreadful war of Heaven !** 

“ I have heard your rhapsody, Mr. Blair,** said Mr. Rennie as he 
familiarly tapped that gentleman upon the shoulder, — “ I have heard 
it all through : doubtless you expected to harangue but those unhappy 
hens in the poop ? Well, I argue with you, it is glorious to behold the 
scenes that every hour has in store for us. As poor Turkey often says, 

‘ it *s a beautiful world !’ Look, my friend, at those albicores ; with 
what annoying speed they dart around the prow of the vessel ! We 
cannot be sailing at a less speed than nine knots an hour, and yet see 
how rapidly they wheel and sport, and turn and caper — now aloft, then 
going like an arrow through the waves. How beautiful ! and what a 
treat it is to behold even a livin'? thing to relieve the interminable 
watery wilderness, that is so almost inanimate around !” 

“ True, Rennie ; but there are many beauties to contemplate — 
ipany rare and curious things are here that those who journey not 
beyond their native Isle can have but a faint conception of. For 
instance, there is the Cape pigeon — there he flies, dipping his variegated 
wings into the wave, as he captures some unwary fry ; there he flies — 
a thousand long miles have his dappled pinions borne him from the 
shore ; his home is indeed upon the waters — ^his resting-place is the 
hollow and the brow of the ever-restlcss sea. He seems alone in his 
occupation, all-absorbed in the search of his morning meal. But no ! 
I descry far in the distance his little mate ; gay and gladsome is her 
bosom — no doubt hapj)y in the companion who shares with her the 
tempest and the calm. — And here comes whirling round^ us, as if to 
examine what and who wc are that dare intrude upon his dominions — 
here comes, skimming the air with his enormous sails, the huge 
albatross. Look at him, Rennie ! — how he turns his grdht black eye 
upon us, and how near us*lic skims, determined as it were to ascertain 
the very name of the vessel and the colour of its inhabitants. Well, he 
is indeed a magnificent fellow, and I shall lake the first opportunity of 
fishing for him : the Captain tells me they are easily taken with a long 
line and a pork bait. 

After all, to a mind at peace with itself, I have never yet known an 
instance where* satisfaction and contentment may not be extracted from 
circumstances apparently quite adverse to anything approaching tran- 
quillity. Even in this crowded vessel, the time has slipped hastily away, 
and nearly one-half of the tedious passage has been passed. Then, again, 
there will be a great novelty in our visit to the Cape. I certainly shall 
make the best of my time thore, as I am anxious to make a few ob- 
servations upon the present state of that Colony. Perhaps, Rennie, 
you may join me in a little expedition of discovery — what say you ?” 

“ I shall do so, Blair, with great pleasure. I am of opinion, it is a 
Colony whose real merits have been very much neglected, and shall be 
glad to ascertain how far advantageous it would be to a settler, as in 
the event of not succeeding according to my wishes in Austmlia, the 
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chances are that the Cape might induce me to turn my steps toward it. 
But, as the patient Turkey says, ‘ wc shall see.* ** 

“ May I ask you, Rennie, if you have alredy purchased land in 
Australia?’* 

“ Yes, Blair, I have done so — I have purchased to the extent of five 
hundred acres.” 

“ In what part is it situate ?” 

“ As it is not at present surveyed, I am not prepared to answer that 
question ; but I am led to understand it will be situated on the banks 
of a river, I have already sent out my son to select it, as you may not 
be aware, and 1 have instructed him to choose it as follows : — Firstly, 
with a moderate growth of timber ; secondly (or rather I should have 
said, firstly), as near a river as may be, if possible on the banks of one) ; 
and thirdly, as near the site of the proposed town as he can. I have 
ordered him, when various lands are surveyed, to forthwith make his 
selection, and establish himself and party by the erection of a comfort- 
able habitation, so that in the event of our arrival we may at once have 
a tolerable place of refuge. He has taken out with him for that pur- 
pose the frame of a very good roomy house, and I expect to find him 
comfortably ensconced within it by the time of our arrival.” 

“ Have you any agricultural implements with you, Rennie ?” 

** Oh yes, I have a very large assortment. I have been at great 
pains in endeavouring to get the best and most approved — my ploughs 
are mostly upon the Scotch principle, light and handy — for I am deter- 
mined, as soon as we are safely landed, to commence operations with 
some spirit.” 

“ Well, I agree with you, it will be a great satisfaction when one has 
actually made a beginning. I shall indeed rejoice to see my herds and 
my fiockft, my crops and my garden. I am quite a devotee to a patri- 
archal life, and cannot tolerate the false refinement and the galling 
armour one is obliged to wear in the stupid monotony of fashionable 
society ; and I feel myself more than happ^ when I reflect that the possi- 
bility is, we may not be very distant neighbours — for then we can 
render each other mutual assistance, which, 1 conceive, will occasion- 
ally be in demand.” 

“ I can assure you, Blair, my desire is yours ; few things would give 
myself and family more satisfaction. I presume, Blair, that the young 
ladies are not altogether pleased at the Australian expedition — what 
say they?” 

“ You have mistaken them, Rennie. So far from feeling any regret 
at leaving the follies of the ball, the morning twaddle, and the sense- 
l(iss tea-parties behind them, I am happy to say their only regret was 
the dear and tried friends that are oo^asionally to be found in this mot- 
ley world — found too often at the very period when necessity demands 
we must leave them for ever behind. My girls are educated entirely 
under a mother’s care — they have never been under the discipline of a 
stranger’s hand neither have their young minds been directed into 
impure channels by associating in public seminaries with those whose 
dispositions are trifling and worthless, and whose bosoms are too often 
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found not to-be softened by the assembly of a school, but hardened into 
ridiculous manners, and educated utterly false in their views of the 
world. How often, Rennie, is the heart of the parent racked with 
griefi when, after years of expense and anxiety, the tenderly-loved girl 
of their bosoms, lijiving at length completed her education in the public 
schools — how often then, sir, has the cruel sting of disappointment been 
sent deep’into their vitals when they have beheld the beautiful idol of 
their souls, in all the loveliness of youth — at a period when she is to 
be launched upon the rough world, totally ignorant of its W'ays, dis- 
tracted with false ideas, a prey to every petty disappointment — stand- 
ing alone, as she does, gazing upon life as it really is ; ignorant, totally 
ignorant, of what constitutes the real foundation of happiness — a know- 
ledge of and a readiness to meet the common-place events, the every- 
day routine, of a bustling, a selfish world.” 

“ That, Blair,” replied Rennie, “ is a philosophy seldom attained by 
gay young maidens ; hut certainly the way you have pursued in keep? 
ing them clear of the frivolities of a public school will do much for 
them, particularly when a mother’s eye is ever upon them ; and, as you 
observe, a correct knowledge of what the world affords may be, under 
such circumstances, more efficiently imparted. I am myself no advo- 
cate for your finishing schools, your romances, and your love-sick 
swains, and haunted castles ; they pollute the heart, and too often, 
instead of sending forth a valuable member of society, we see nothing 
but a flighty waxwork doll, full of imagination, music and dance, but 
absolutely above the world in which she is destined to move — and so 
much so in one instance that came to my knowledge in the person of 
a relation of mine, that she threw herself into a fatal disease by her 
abstinence, considering it actually derogatory to be seen in the 
fact of eating ! Now I mention her, I may just finish her history. 
This lady — the Miss Belinda — in one of her abstinence fits reduced 
herself to such a passing shade, that medical advice was called in. The 
doctor recommended change of air. The beautiful girl — for she was 
an attenuated beauty — was forthwith removed to a respectable farmer’s 
in the country. There she, like Ophelia, culled the flowers, the pan- 
sies and the willow ; she also directed her attention to the sheep — and 
from the sheep (oh ! tell it not in Gath!) to the gay young shepherd ! 
— Oh, romance ! oh, rocks, brigands, and caves ! — and oh, sweet, tune- 
ful, gentle Colin, and thy still gentler lambkins ! Where arc you, Colin? 
let the groves answer, and the hills echo it — where are you, and where 
is the mistress of the humble cot, the miserable Belinda?” 

“ So ended her romance, I presume,” said Mr. Blair ; ” no doubt 
she died of a broken heart ?” 

“ No, Blair, she lives yet : the husband has been advanced by some 
secret benevolent individual to the rank of toll-gate keeper ; and the 
very last time I had occasion to ride through that part of the country, 
I had the shock to see the unhappy woman washing in a little orchard, 
by the side of the toll-house ; and she held up a hand, bleeding at the 
wrist, to me for my toll. 1 knew it was Belinda, but she knew me 
not. 1 hastily threw a crown to a little blue-eyed urchin, who had 
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thrust forth his curly flaxen head to look at the travellex , this at once 
surprised the mother, whom I left standing like a statue, straining her 
large blue eyes at the unaccountable generosity of the stranger. ‘ Poor 
thing!* thought I; ‘thou who wert once too delicate for the very 
balmy South to blow upon, art now exposed to the rudeness of every 
blast; and those long and taper fingers, that have swept the keys 
whiter than the ivory of thy piano, enchanting all beholders— where 
are they now ? The muslin brocade has fled from that snowy bosom — 
the plain red kerchief is there now, and the herden apron tight em- 
braces that slender waist, which bends to thy irksome task as a reed 
that a tempest hath broken. May I see her misery no more ! It was 
a stab, Blair, I did not very readily get over.” 

“ Does her husband treat her kindly ?*’ inquired Mr. B. 

“ Of that,” continued Rennie, “ I know but little. However, on dit 
that he is a kind, harmless clown — extremely uncouth, as a matter of 
course, being totally without education, except the little that his un- 
happy wife has taught him. Ignorance in the present age (abounding, 
as it does, with the means of knowledge) is a positive crime ; and, in 
my code of criminal law, I would insert, ‘ And be it enacted, that on 
and after the 1st day of January next, all youths who shall be above 
the age of ten years, and discovered totally unable to read and write, 
shall be considered at the disposal of Government, and may be draughted 
into such regiments or ships as may be thought necessary,’ — where the 
schoolmaster might be found at home ; and that therein, in considera- 
tion of their education, they should be compelled to serve till the age 
of twenty-one — thus making something, as it were, out of nothing ; 
for, in spite of what men may preach about a little learning being a 
dangerous thing, I maintain the force of the adage, that ‘ half a loaf is 
better than no bread.’ Ignorance, being too often the parent of crimes, 
should be made accountable for lier progeny, by the very same law and 
jury who condemned the trumpeter to death, negativing his plea that 
he fought not, neither slew he any man — but the Judge advanced the 
fact, above all he was the greater criminal^ \y^ being the cause of others 
fighting.” 

“ I think, Rennie,” cried Mr. Blair, as he turned from the mainmast, 
against which he had been leaning, — “ 1 think you have reason well 
on your side ; but it will be yet some years ere the little lever of the 
schoolmaster can heave from its low position, to any favourable eleva- 
tion, the ponderous mass of ignorance that benights the rural districts.” 

Chapter XI. 

** Thou whose spell can raise the dead, 

Bid the prophet’s form appear— 

Samuel, raise thy buried head ; 

King, behold the phantom seer!”— Saul. 

“ All the fat ’s i’ the fire ! here ’s something to talk about — now for it! 
who’s to blame ? — there *s a secret, find it out !” Thus violently ejacu- 
lated Mr, Turkey, as he hastily bounded upon the quarter-deck. 
” There^ gentlemen,” continued he in an agitated tone, addressing 
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some passengers who were listlessly promenading, — “ ifAere, my fellgw- 
wanderers — policies of life insurance are at a premium ; who brings 
such to the market ? I’m a purchaser at any price. — Misfortunes never 
come alone — four this morning, and two last night : here *s a list — 
^coute / Imprimis — The jars of London pickled cabbage for the use of 
the would-be scorbutic, friends, turns out to be all brine and parings of 
leather ! — yea, briny as the very wave that washes yon lee scuppers,— 
and tough ! ay, tough as my grandmother’s pocket ! Gentlemen, elon- 
gate not the visage. No. 2 — The water is nearly spent, and what little 
remains stinks — ay, most foully savours, as Don Quixote said to San- 
cho — Yes, the Don to the Squire — memory serves — * Sancho, thou 
savourest,’ — that’s Spanish for stink, Notre aqua Thamesiensis est 
impuris, abominalis, — that’s pure and unadulterated Latin — memory 
serves. Note the third — The tripe is defunct ! last bit in the bucket 
to-day ; so, gentlemen, you will get no more of that delectable viscera 
for thy abominable viscera — at which you find yourselves in no wofse 
a situation than the illustrious Q^een Bess herself, of ale-drinking, 
herring-eating memory. Hear what one of her poets laureate sung to 
the Royal ear — ^beats Southey hollow : — , 

* An thou shalt feed from choicest 
That ever queen hath seen, 

Thou shalt not eat no trypes. 

For they he seldom clean. ’ 

So lament not thy deprivation. 

But Hat, ye landamcn, all to me ; 

AfefMmates ! hear from brother sailor 
In what a pretty mess we be. 

Yonder pig who is poking his long and mangy snout betwixt those 
forbidding bars, ate up the last murphy yesterday ! — absiplute fact, 
however dire to tell. Now for another note — The black cook swallowed 
the last bottle of ale, to his own cheek, this very morning at six a.m. : 
1 took an observation of him through the grating. Now for note the 
last, but not the least — Miss P. has just decided not to allow the 
addresses of the gentleman who last evening mistook her cabin for his 
own! — Now,” cried Turkey, as he caught the form of the Doctor 
gliding past, — “ now. Doctor, I have emptied my budget ; what have 
you to say ?” 

“ I’ll tell you what I have to say — that I would recommend you all 
taking a good active dose of physic, and take care not to go near the 
long-boat; for the typhus fever has broke out amongst us, and the ship 
is so crowded, I must make that my hospital, and throw a sail over it.” 

“ The typhus fever !” simultaneously exclaimed all ; “ God preserve 
us ! And to make the long-boat an hospital ! Why, already there are 
four oxen and twenty sheep in it !” 

That does not alter the necessity of the case, I must have the 
stem-sheets and the bows : and I herewith forbid any and all of you 
from holding any intercourse with the infected. I am going to tar, 
smoke, and limewash the interior of all the cabins, and shall be glad of 
any of you idlers’ assistance.” 
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This announcement of the Doctor struck the whole band motionless ; 
for he was a man generally of few words, and it was to be feared, in 
this instance at least, that he had not exaggerated the danger. He was 
overheard to remark to the Captain, When a fever breaks out in a 
crowded vessel like tliis, its effects are awful. 1 have known, out of 
two hundred emigrants, no less than eighty of them carried off by fever 
ere they reached Sydney : and I can further add, that a friend of mine, 
a surgeon, lost seventy out of a hundred and twenty ; and upon his 
arrival in Sydney Cove, he was ordered back with his ship-load of the 
dying to Sydney Heads, where tents were erected on shore for them, 
and where medical men came down from town to assist them — three of 
whom, as well as my poor friend, took the fever and died. And fur- 
thermore, the mischief does not end here — the ship is infected for years 
after, and if employed again in the same service, ten chances to one of 
her escaping the plague, more raging and terrible than before. That, 
sir, you may not be disposed to imagine 1 am exceeding the fact, 1 will 
relate an incident. ^ 

“ A vessel called the ' Lady M*Nab ’ sailed from England to South 
Australia. The fever bvertook them on the Line — ^it swept off a third 
of that melancholy crew, and continued to rage with unabated fury till 
their arrival at the Cape. Here they went to the hospital on shore — 
those, of course, who could afford it, purchasing better accommoda- 
tions — ^remaining there three weeks ; and, after purifying the ship, the 
remnant once more embarked — and once more did the fever resume his 
throne of skulls. Day after day the mournful bell summoned the 
unhappy people to the gangway to commit a fellow-mortal to the deep^ 
From the saddening effect which this created upon the minds of the few 
who remained in health, the dead were thrown overboard in the secret 
hour of midnight. 

“ The moving scenes of that dread ship would appear to have ended 
with her destination. Not so ! — six months after that, I was upon the 
Eastern seas — we were driving before the wind nine knots — when a 
vessel, which we had as it were all of a sudden observed standing across 
our bows, hoisted telegraph. As we became able to distinguish the 
colours, we referred to the code of signals, and there we made out the 
question ‘ Have you a doctor on board V We backed the main-yard as 
we approached, and hoisted in reply * Yes.* Up went their flags again 
9078* — ‘ "Viliat *8 that? 9078 V — * We will send our boat immedi- 
ately for him.’ The boat came alongside, and 1 and one or two curious 
passengers boarded the bark. It was the * Lady M‘Nab,* on her return 
voyage from Sydney, and she was full of fever! The Captain’s young 
and beautiful wife, whom he had recently married at Sydney, was lying 
in a hopeless state, and at least a dozen of the crew. The Captain 
informed me that they had had the* vessel fumigated, limed and fresh 
painted, and yet the lurking seeds of that insi&ous malady were not 
destroyed.” 

“ Then, Doctor,” inquired the Captain, “ would the infection never 
be destroyed ?” 

Why, yes — after a length of time ; but that vessel should be for- 
bidden to carry out emigrants on her succeeding voyage. The invi- 
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sible agent so much to be dreaded lurks in every cranny. If the seeds 
of the plague arc brought thousands of miles in a morsel of cotton or 
an old garment, why should not a ship or a cabin, where the breath 
and exhalations from the diseased would saturate every plank, and 
emit, in spite of all precautions, the miasma or infective agent, until it 
became by time innocuous 

“ But what can be done, Doctor ?” inquired the Captain ; “ our 
vessel is so crowded.” 

“ True, it is horribly crowded. I myself protested in no measured 
terms, ere we started, upon the very wickedness of so cramming the 
people together like herrings in a cask ; but I joined the ship too late 
to make any very sensible alterations, though I certainly unshipped a 
dozen. 1 am of opinion, the captain of a ship should be himself made 
answerable, and that an agent properly conversant with the matter 
should examine every emigrant ship before she sails for her destination. 
This is not denied a stage-coach whose journey is twenty miles, but is 
withheld from a lonely ship whose passengers are in helpless hundreds, 
and whose journey is the antipodes.” 

“We must make the best of it. Doctor,” said the Captain. 

“Yes, that is cool and comfortable philosophy — ^we must certainly 
endeavour, by every means in our power, to arrest the fiend who me- 
naces us ; but it is of no avail straining medical knowledge to its utmost, 
and being also provided with a superabundance of drugs to assist in the 
combat, if we with open eyes see unconcerned the mischief, ere we 
start, that is certain to befal us : medicine should be employed to pre- 
vent disease, as well as to arrest it. But however, as it is, we must 
not necessarily alarm the minds of the passengers ; for fortitude is as 
useful when threatened wdth the approach of disease, as it js in war 
when w’e find ourselves suddenly surrounded by our enemies.— Now, 
Captain, to our tasks, and success attend us! We will attempt to 
destroy the germ of the budding dragon.” 

“ Who heard anything ?” %!x claimed Turkey as he drew in a long 
breath. “My wig, but here is a pretty kettle of fish ! — The Doctor 
talks of fortitude — guarding against disease I All diseases proceed 
from a disarranged stomach. Now hear my logic : — It is the duty of 
every man to guard against disease. To arrange the stomach, is to 
fortify against all diseases. Ergo — steward, bring me a strong glass of 
brandy-and-water. I will instantly ‘ attempt to destroy the germ of the 
budding dragon !’ ” 

CHArTER XII, 

** The bastions of the storm, when throufj^h the sky 
The spirits of the tempest thunder’d by, 

. . . . . cbeneath the lash 

Of the wind’s scourge, foam’d like a wounded thing, 

And the incessant hail with stony crash 

Plough’d up the waters, and the flagging wing 

Of the roused cormorant in the lightning’s flash ^ 

Look’d like the wreck of some wind- wandering “ . 

Fragment of inky thunder-smoke.” — Witch of Atlas. 

The voyagers had hitherto journeyed in peace — the winds, upon the 
whole, had been what they could have moat sanguinely expected, and 
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they all began to entertain hopes that the high lands of the Cape would 
in a short period be announced from the mast-head. Preparations had 
been for some time past in real earnest commenced. The steerage 
passengers had performed, as if by general consent, “ a most glorious 
wash;” not a morsel of linen the size of one’s handkerchief had escaped 
the universal ablution. The fit seemed not confined to the steerage 
alone, but it broke out with equal manifestations of violence amidships : 
universal war to the very suds was declared against the dusty and the 
stained — not an inch of the spare rigging was left unoccupied by the 
motley array of blue and brown, and various-coloured things. There 
they were, fluttering and flying, flapping, curling, twisting, in attitudes 
never to be performed when inhabited by the living trunk : bloated, 
headless bodies struck out their tenantless arms at the invisible anta- 
gonist, or challenged each other, like knights of yore, to the tilt, and 
appeared to the speculative observer to be the resurrection of the good 
old times when • 


*Twas a glorious sight to see 

The charge of the Christian chivalry.” 

Shirt challenged shirt, and jousted together ; under- waistcoat chal- 
lenged pantaloon, and red nightcap flourished his tassel over an ig- 
nobler knight of the garter. Thus went on all things, animate and 
inanimate ; all was life and activity. 

Various were the bets made at this period, and numerous were the 
guesses, the hopes, and the suppositions. Little knots were seen in 
various parts of the “ Ocean Queen,” in deep and solemn discourse, 
upon the change in the water — the bit of sea-weed which had been 
discovcred«as it floated past — and, above all, some birds flitting under 
the stern, pronounced by the wise ones as swallows. All wore the 
aspect of a period soon arriving, when they might stretch their listless 
legs ashore. Alas for human hopes — tfce shortsightedness of that 
arrogant biped man ! He noted not that small red spot in the heavens, 
such as the Prophet saw, ** no larger than a man’s hand;” but that 
unnoted speck on the cerulean bosom of the sky was the car upon 
which rode the monarch of the storm. He came in silence — he rolled 
above the waves ; the very wind crouched before him and was still, 
and the sea turned pale at his approach. The startled bird, with his 
wing of might, dashed like a meteor before him, and sounded his cry of 
alarm, that echoed o’er the else silent waste ; the petrel darted around 
the scarcely-moving bark with unwonted restlessness ; and the sails of 
the vessel, as if unwilling to contest the coming blast, shivered as in 
agony at his impetuous career. 

The voice of the Captain — the answering pipe of the Boatswain- 
summoned all men to their duty. The deck was crowded with life ; 
and there was hurrying to and fro, and the scarce-audible whisper 
which one man breathed to his fellow as he turned his eye to the 
murky canopy that had spread like a magic carpet over his head. 
One instant more ! and the sea rushed with the violence of a cataract 
over all — howling and boiling, — sweeping all in its course — whipped 
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up in an instant, as if by an enchanter’s wand. All which had been 
silent as the tomb was now mantling in violence — in overwhelming 
passion — around. The yell of the affrighted birds, made visibly larger 
by the lightning’s flash — the tremendous flappings of the mighty sails, 
as they endeavoured to break like an infuriated lion from his lashings — 
the sidelong and terrific manner in which the vessel tore amid the bil- 
lows— and, above all, the awful peals of thunder that boomed and 
rolled around them — were overpowering and bewildering in the ex- 
treme. The passengers, driven below by the fury of the breaking sea, 
that ever and anon swept like a supercharged torrent over the deck, 
had not only to contend with the tempest that threatened momentarily 
to engulf them in the yawning chasms that opened around them, but 
the vessel, driving and rolling as she was, first one gunwale under and 
then the other, precluded the possibility of any position but absolutely 
lying at full length ; and then their lives and limbs were in imminent 
danger, amidst the rushing and crashing of trunks, chairs, tables, and 
every portable article, broken loose from their moorings, and dashing 
across the cabin in horrible — ^in appalling confusion. 
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PORT ELIZABETH AND SIMON’S TOWN. 
Quarter ended bth April, 1845, 
Colonial Produce Exported. 



Port Elizabeth. 

Simon’s 

Town. 

Articles. 


Per 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Aloes . 


lbs. 

89865 

£824 



Beef . 


csk. 

120 

240 



Butter . 


lbs. 

16722 

423 



Feathers (Ostrich) 



148 

820 



Gum . 


If 

52407 

568 



Hides . 


No. 

16692 

8793 



Horns . 


,11 

19830 

263 



Ivorv . 


lbs. 

4552 

871 



1 Skins (Goat and Sheep) 

No. 

14960 

1266 



Tallow 

. 

lbs. 

69700 

1114 



Wool (Sheen) . 

• 

It 

724709 

37699 



Other Articles . 

• 

•• 

• • 

491 



Total Colonial 

. 

, , * 

• • 

£53372 

t ■ 

£3 

Do. Not Colonial 

•• 

« • 

702 

t • 

0 

Grand Total 

• 


•• 

£54074 

• • 

£3 


Total Value of Import8,--Port Elizabeth 
Simon’s Town 


£51796 

3780 
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Tonnage. — Vebsels Inwards. 


Port Elizabeth. 

BRITISH. FOREIGN. 


No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons, 

. 13 

2353 

1 

355 

1 

703 

4 

689 

Coastwise 16 

2694 

2 

544 

5 

733 

•• 

•• 

Total . 29 

5047 

3 

899 

6 

1436 

4 

689 


Simon’s Town. 

BRITISH. * FOREIGN. 


Vessels Outwards. 
Port Elizabeth. 

BRITISH. FOREIGN. 


No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

11 

1977 

3 

899 

1 

186 

2 

458 

Coastwise 15 

2408 

•• 

•• 

1 

100 

• • 

•• 

Total . 26 

4885 

3 

899 

2 

286 

2 

458 


Simon’s Town. 

BRITISH. FOREIGN. 


J. H. Heckroodt, Acting 2d Clerk. 


Exports. 

Quarter ended bth Aprils 1845. 



From Cape Town. 

From 

Port Beaufort. 

Aloes .«•••• 

Per 

lbs. 

Quantity. 

17920 

Value. 

£200 

Quantity. 

101826 

Value. 

£1209 

Argol 

cwt. 

280 

483 

— 

— 

Bone^ 

tons 

26 

35 



Beef and Pork .... 

cwt. 

923 

1342 

— 

— 

Butter ..... 

lbs. 

17467 

541 


— 

Flour and Bran .... 

It 

146236 

1351 

— 

__ 4 

Feathers (Ostrich) 

It 

140 

949 

— 

— 

Fruit (Dried) .... 

It 

39j)72 

551 


— 

Fish (Dried) .... 

ft 

805328 

3575 

““ 

— 

(Pickled) .... 


14410 

87 

— 

— 

Grain ...••• 

qrs. 

430 

613 

— 

— 

Hides ..#••• 

No. 

3106 

2239 

329 

123 

Horns . . • • • 

It 

7191 

135 

1247 

12 

Ivory 

lbs. 

1866 

337 

622 

115 

Live Stock, viz. 

Horses .... 

No. 

36 

1280 



Homed Cattle . 

II 

49 

361 

— 


Mules 

II 

39 

585 

— 


Sheep 

II 

1000 

599 

— 


Skins (Goat and Sheep) . 

!• 

73158 

2716 

9228 


Tallow and Candles . 

cwt. 

353 

833 



VTine 

Z: 

1736* 

14483 



Wool 

<328728 

16801 


7537 

Other Articles .... 


— 

3141 

HgH 

— 

Total Colonial 

Proc 

luce 

£53237 


9604 

„ Not Colonial 

• 



28 

Grand Total . 

• a 

£77164 

H 

£9632 


TOI. TII.— «0. 26. ttmvAKt, 1846. o 
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Exports. 


Quarter ended 5th July^ 1S45. 






Cape Town. 

Port Beaufort. 





Per 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Aloes . 




lbs. 

3388 

£30 

37311 

£4)2 

Argol . 




cwt. 

255 

438 

— 

— 

Beef and Pork . 





487 

730 

— 

— 

Butter 




lbs. 

6226 

229 

— 

— 

Flour and Bran . 



, 


158514 

1098 

— 

— 

Feathers (Ostrich) 





236 

1347 

25 

159 

Fruit (dried) 





123971 

1312 

— 

— 

Fish (dried) 





457600 

2081 

— 

— 

(pickled) . 





6525 

33 

— 

— 

Grain 




qrs. 

954 

1370 

— 

— 

Hides 




]No. 

1960 

1417 

266 

93 

Homs 



• 


3470 

62 

10()4 

16 

Ivory . 




Ihs. 

1471 

228 

110 

20 

Live Stock, viz. ; — 






— 

— 

— 

Horses 




No. 

67 

1795 

— 

— 

Homed Cattle 





49 

378 

— 

— 

Mules . 






— 

— 

— 

* Sheep . 




If 

502 

269 

— 1 

— 

1 Skins (Goat and Sheep) 



tf 

63142 

3234 

7042 

438 

1 Tallow and Candles . 



cwt. 

175 

473 

34 

65 

Wine . 




pps. 

1063 

10321 

5 

45 

Wool . 




lbs. 

140730 

7213 

146949 

7918 

Other Articles . 

• 





28276 


— 


Total Colonia 

Pro( 

uce 

62334 

• 

9186 


If 

Not Colonial 

• 

18425 


50 


Grand Total 

• 

• 

• 

£80759 


£0236 


Tonnage,— Quarter ending 5th April, 1845. 


CAPE TOWN. 

BRITISH SHIPS. 

FOREIGN SHIPS. 



No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Inwards 

m 9 m 

225 

78894 

19 

7004 

Outwards 

• • a 

121 

46251 

18 

6115 

Coastwise 

f Inwards 
\ Outwards 

46 

53 

5528 

7352 




Tonnaoe.— 

Quartfr ending 5th July, 1845. 


CAPE TOWN. 

BRITISH SHIPS. 

FOREIGN SHIPS. 



No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Inwards 

» • f 

96 

29634 

12 

3202 

Outwards 

• • • 

. 148 

47937 

15 

4893 

Coastwise 

/ Inwards 
i Outwards 

54 

56 

6721 

8048 

1 

215 
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Imports. 



Quarterendod 
5 AprU, 1843. 

Quarterended 
3 July, 1845. 

Europe. Great Britain, British Produce and Manu* 



factures 

£93342 

£87375 

British Possession Produce • 

123 

52 

Foreign Produce and Manufactures 

14887 

20327 

Total, Great Britain 

108355 

107754 

France 

230 

4655 

Holland 

2222 

649 

Portugal 

252 


Hamburgh 

20 


Sweden 

1321 


Denmark 

36 


Asia. Madras and Calcutta .... 

5867 

4086 

Bombay .... . . 

312 

383 

Ceylon 

. . 

46 

Singapore 

2199 

2878 

China 

7070 

4535 

Manila 

291 

23 

Java 

12366 

2915 

Adelaide 

23 

6 

Hong Kong 

66 


New South Wales 

• a 

146 

Africa. Madeira 

17 


Mauritius 

3509 

1921 

Sts Helena 

659 

86 

Port Natal 

749 

2240 

Orozetts 

1122 


Angra Pequena 

40 


•Ichaboe 

i753 

273 

Walwich Bay 

21 

116 

Bourbon . 

850 

a a 

Zanzibar 

64 

a a 

Mozambique . . • • • - 

961 

a a 

Ascension 

• • 

1 138 

Mercury Island 

9 9 

3 

America. Nova Scotia 

173 

. • 

Pernambuco 

2983 

4581 

Rio de Janeiro 

7185 

11978 

United States 

1165 

5063 

Bahia . 

• ■ 

3752 

Whaling 

2272 

a • 

Total, Cape Town 

167155 


— Port Beaufort • 

648 


Mossel Bay 

1 NU. . 


Total 

£167803 

£158227 




, 
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PORT ELIZABETH. 



Quarter ended 5th July, 1845. 


Europe. 

Great Britain . 


£3368(> 

Asia. 

Adelaide 

• > • 

50 


Calcutta . 

• • • 

18 


Batavia . 


583 


Manila • 

• • « 

11 

Africa. 

Mauritius 

• • • 

1216 


Natal . 

• • • 

2 


QuilUmaine 

• • • 

60 


MazeppaBay . 

• • • 

481 

America. 

Rio de Janeiro 

• • • 

126 


United States . 

» « • 

1916 


Total . £3SH9 


Exports.— Colonial Produce. 


Quarter ended 5th July, 1845. 



ATiicles. 





Per 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Aloes • . . • 





lbs. 

94590 

£1156 

Beef and Pork , « 





casks. 

447 

894 

Butter .... 





lbs. 

27512 

819 

Feathers (Ostrich) 





f9 

65 

332 

Grain • • . • 





99 

98881 « 

322 

Gum ; . . • 





iJo. 

395209 

4085 

Hides .... 


• 


• 

11434 

5666 

Homs .... 




s 

99 

8127 

130 

Ivory , . . • 




• 

lbs. 

2723 

479 

Live Stock, via. 








Sheep 





No. 

300 

123 

Skins (Goat and Sheep) 





99 

28285 

2198 

Tallow and Candles 





cwt. 

618 

1219 

Wool .... 





lbs. 

806827 

46424 

Other Articles 





•• 

• a 

701 




Total Colonial 

. 

64548 




99 

Not Colonial 

930 




Grand Total . 

• • 

£66478 


Tomtikaa— Qnaftor endod July^ ISdS. 


PORT ELIZABETH. 

BRITISH SHIPS. 

POREIGN SHIPS. 


No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Inwards .... 

13 

1593 

1 

215 

Outwards .... 

16 

2974 

2 

430 

ry ^ /Inwards 

19 

3028 

2 

414 

Coastwise |outwards . 

17 

2104 
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ON THE MANUFACTURE OF MAPLE SUGAR. 

BY THE EDITOB. 

There are few trees in the American forest of more value than 
the maple ( Acer saccharinum J. As an ornamental tree, it is exceeded 
by few ; its ashes abound in alkali, and from it a large proportion of the 
potash of commerce is produced ; and its sap furnishes a sugar of the 
best quality, and in abundance. It likewise affords molasses and an 
excellent vinegar. In the maple the sugar amounts to live per cent, 
of the whole sap. There is no tree whose shape and whose foliage is 
more beautiful, and whose presence indicates a more generous, fertile, 
and permanent soil, than the rock maple : in various cabinet-work, its 
timber vies with black walnut and mahogany for durability and beauty ; 
and as an article of fuel its wood equals the solid hickory. The 
maple is a tree natural to tl^ forests of America, and wherever there 
has been opportunity for a second growth, this tree attains to a con- 
siderable size much sooner than might be imagined. In the course of 
ten .or fifteen years the maple becomes of a size to produce sugar. 
The trees which have come up since the first clearing, produce sap that 
yields much more sweet than the ori^nal forest maples. 

Sugar has become not only an article of luxury, but of utility, to 
such a degree, that a supply of it constitutes an important article of 
importation, and is of national consequence. For sugar the world has 
hitherto relied on the cane, with the exception of some parts of India, 
where the sugar palm yields it much more cheaply. The sugar cane is, 
however, a tropical plant, and, of course, its cultivation must of 
necessity be limited to such hot countries. France, during the wars of 
Napoleon, shut out from her Indian possessions or deprived of them, 
commenced making sugar from beets, and it proving unexpectedly 
successful and profitable, it has extended not only over that empire, 
but nearly the whole of continental Europe, where it* forms an im- 
portant item in their system of cultivation and profit. The manufac- 
ture has been attempted in the United States; but though the facts of 
the ease and certainty with which the beets may be grown and their 
great value for stock has been fully ascertained, still little progress in 
the production of sugar has been made. The introduction of any such 
object of general culture, the history of the cotton and silk business in 
America shows, must be* gradual, and rather the result of individual 
effort^ ihan combined operations^ The whole interior of the northern 
part of the United States have relied, and still rely, more on their 
maple woodlands for sugar than on any other source ; and as a branch 
of domestic manufacture and home production, the business is of no 
little consequence. The time occupied too in the busiuess is very 
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limited, and occurs at a season when very little of other labour can be 
done. 

Hitherto but comparatively little attention has been bestowed upon 
this important branch of industry in Canada. The inhabitants of that 
Province might doubtless manufacture a sufficient quantity of maple 
sugar to supply the demand or consumption in this article for the whole 
population of the country. This variety of sugar may be refined, and 
made as valuable for table use as the finest qualities of West India 
sugar. On the south shore of Lake Huron, and the islands of that 
inland sea, there are forests of sugar maple unsurveyed capable of pro* 
ducing a supply for the whole population. The Indians upon those 
islands have lately turned their attention pretty largely to the manufac- 
ture of sugar from the maple ; and during the season of 1844, although 
it was an unfavourable one for this business, many tons were exported 
from this source. If the Indians could obtain a fair value for their 
sugar, say seven or eight dollars per 100 lbs., they would extend their 
operations upon a large scale. Upon these islands alone, we are in- 
formed by The British American Cultivator of Toronto, there are 
upwards of a million of full-grown maple trees, capable of yielding each 
from two and a half to three pounds of excellent sugar per annum ; 
and if proper attention were given to this branch of production in that 
quarter, we see no reason why a most profitable business could not be 
carried on. Every fanner who has a grove of sugar maple, should 
endeavour to manufacture at least sufficient for the consumption of his 
own family. In most cases 150 trees of medium growth would yield 
an amount of sap that would make 300 lbs. of sugar, 25 gallons of 
molasses, and a barrel of vinegar. The labour required to manufacture 
this amount of sugar, molasses, and vinegar, would scarcely b£i felt by 
the well-organised cultivator, as the season for the business is at tlie 
close of the winter and opening spring, when no labour can be done 
upon the land. We venture thn opinion, that in proportion to the amount 
of labour and money expended in the production of maple sugar, it is as 
capable of yielding as large a return of profits as any other branch of 
farm labour. It is certainly an object of great national interest to the 
inhabitants of that Colony, that they should supply their own market 
with such products as their highly-favoured country is capable of pro- 
ducing. Sugar is an article which will ever find a ready sde at highly- 
remunerating prices, provided that it be properly manufactured, and 
brought into market in good condition. It requires a little outlay at 
first to purchase buckets, cisterns, and boilers, to stock a sugar-bush ; 
but by carefully using the above necessary apparatus, they will last for a 
very long period. A farmer can supply himself with the suitable materials 
for performing the sugar business ivithout any cost further than his own 
labour. The spring is the season of the year that everything should 
be put in readiness, — even the wood should be chopped and drawn 
to the spot, so that when the sap commences to run there may be no 
impediments in the way to hinder the complete success of the business. 
It is to be hoped that every farmer may resolve to supply his family 
with a twelvemonth’s slock of domestic manufactured sugar ; and by 
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putting this resolve into practice, a great saving in money will not only 
be effected to the rural classes, but the wealth of the country will be 
greatly increased. The importation of sugar in Canada may very 
safely be computed at £40,000 per annum, and the whole of this 
amount of money could be retained in the country if the people would 
only look well to the matter. In every great enterprise in which the 
we^th of the country is to be materially increased, w^e expect that the 
intelligent farmers will be first to lead the way ; and in the matter 
before us especially, it is to be expected that they will be the most pro- 
minent class of operatives. To ensure the greatest amount of success 
to these operations, we ^embrace this opportunity of advancing a few 
sound and practical directions which may be of use to those of our 
readers who may engage in this branch of business. 

In tapping, the gouge is the best implement that can be used, provided 
that it is an object to save the timber. It is usual, when using the 
gouge, to take out a chip about an inch and a half in diameter ; but as 
this system is objectionable where the maple is not abundant, as it sub- 
jects the timber to decay, it is a better course to make an incision by 
bolding the gouge obliquely upwards an inch or more in the wood. A 
spout, or spile, as it is termed, about a foot long, to conduct off the sap, 
is inserted about two inches below this incision with the same gouge. 
By this mode of tapping, the wound in the tree is so small that it will 
be perfectly healed or grown over in two years. A boiler, of thick 
sheet-iron, made to rest on the top of an arch, by which the sides would 
be free from heat, and only the bottom exposed, is doubtless a secure 
and rapid process of evaporation. The sides and ends of the boiler 
may be made of well-seasoned boards, which will answer the same 
purpose 8s if made solely of sheet-iron. When the sap is boiled down 
into syrup or thin molasses, it should then be taken out of the boiler 
and strained through a flannel cloth into a tub, where it should settle 
about twenty-four hours. The clear syrup should be separated from 
the sediment which will be found in the bottom of the tub. The pure 
syrup must be boiled down into sugar over a slow fire. A short 
time, however, before the syrup is brought to a boiling heat, to com- 
plete the clarifying process, the whites of five eggs well beaten, about 
one quart of new milk, and a spoonful of saleratus, should be all well 
mixed with a sufficient amount of syrup, to make 100 lbs. of sugar. 
The scum which will rise on the top must be skimmed off. Caution 
is to be observed in not allowing the syrup to boil until the skim- 
ming process is completed. Drained sugar is more valuable than dry ; 
and to secure a good article, the greatest attention must be bestowed in 
granulating the syrup. The boxes or tubs for draining should be large 
at the top and small at the bottom. • The bottom of the tubs should 
be bored full of small holes, to let the molasses drain through. After 
it has nearly done draining, the sugar may be dissolved, and the process 
of clarifying, granulating, and draining repeated, which will give as 
pure a quality of sugar as the best refined West India article. 

Tbe greatest objections that are brought up against maple sugar arc, 
that the processes made use of in preparing the sugar for market are 
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SO rude and imperfect that it is too generally acid, and besides 
charged Mrith salts of the oxide of iron, insomuch that it ordinarily 
strikes a black colour with tea. These objections may be removed 
without any comparative difficulty, as it has been proved to demon- 
stration, by the application of one ounce of clear lime-water to a 
gallon of maple sap, that the acidity will be completely neutralised, and 
the danger of the syrup adhering to the sides of the boiler totally re- 
moved. The acid so peculiar to the maple sugar, when combined with 
lime in the above proportion, is found to be excessively soluble in 
alcohol ; so much so, that yellow sugar can be rendered white in a few 
minutes by placing it in an inverted cone, open at the top, with small 
holes in the bottom, and by pouring on the base of the cone a quantity 
of alcohol. This should filtrate thrpugh until the sugar is white ; it 
should then be dried and redissolved in boiling water, and again evapo- 
rated until it becomes dense enough to crystallise. Then pour it into 
the cones again, and let it harden. By this process a very white 
sample of sugar may be made, and both the alcohol and acids will be 
thoroughly dispelled with the vapour. 

The process of making maple sugar it will be seen is very simple and 
easily performed. We give a few varying directions in order to pro- 
voke trial. The trees must be of suitable size, and within a convenient 
distance of the place where the operations of boiling, &c. are to be 
performed. Tapping the trees to procure the sap, is best done with a 
half-inch or three-quarter auger, penetrating the wood about two 
inches. When gathered, the sap should be boiled as early as possible, 
as the quality of the sugar is in a great degree depending on the new- 
ness or freshness of the sap. There is a tendency to acidity in this 
fluid, which produces a quick eifect in preventing the makingf of sugar ; 
and which, when the sap is obliged to be kept for many hours in the 
reservoirs, must be counteracted by throwing into them a few quarts of 
slaked lime. During the time of sugar-making, warm weather, in 
which the trees will not discliarge their sap, sometimes occurs, and the 
buckets become white and slimy, from the souring of the little sap they 
contain. In this case, they should be brought to the boiler and washed 
out carefully with hot water, and a handful of lime to each. 

In reducing the sap, the great danger to be apprehended is from 
burning the liquid after it is made to the consistence of molasses, since, 
when this is done, it is impossible to convert it into sugar ; a tough, 
black, sticky mass, of little value, being the result. Indeed, constant 
care and attention is required to produce a first-rate article : for though 
sugar may be made in almost any way where the sap can be procured, 
yet unless the strictest neatness is preserved in all the processes, in 
gathering and boiling the sap, clarifying the syrup, and in converting 
the syrup to sugar, a dirty inferior article will be'inade, instead of the 
beautiful and delicious sweet which the maple, properly treated, is suse 
to yield. 

The quantity of sugar produced in a year varies considerably from 
the same trees. The cause of this difference is to be found in the depth 
of snow, continued cold, or a sudden transition from cold to warm, thus 
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abridging the period of sugar-making. A sharp frost at night, with still, 
warm days, is the most favourable to the sugar-maker. Perhaps four 
pounds of sugar from a tree may be a pretty fair average of seasons 
generally, although we have known the growth to exceed six pounds, 
and sink as low as three. A man will take care of one hundred trees 
easily, during the season of making sugar, which usually lasts from 
about the middle of March into April, perhaps employing him twenty 
days in the whole. Dr. Jackson, in his Report of the Maine Geological 
Survey, gives the following instances of the production of sugar in that 
State : — 

Lbs. of Sugar. 


At the Forks of the Kennebec, twelve persons made 3,605 
On No. 1, 2d ranee, one man and boy made 1,000 

In Farmington^ Mr. Titcomb made .. 1,500 

In Moscow, thirty families made . • . . 10,500 

In Bingham, twenty-live families made 9,000 

In Concord, thirty families made . . . . 1 1,000 


A cold and dry winter is followed with a greater yield of sugar from 
the maple than a season very moist and variable. Trees growing in 
wet places will yield more sap, but much less sugar from the same 
quantity, than trees on more elevated and drier ground. The red and 
white maple will yield sap, but it has much less of the saccharine 
quality than the rock or sugar maple. 

The work begins usually about the first of March. The tree will 
yield the liquid long before vegetation appears from the bud: fre- 
quently the most copious flow is before the snow disappears from the 
ground. The clear day following a night of freezing is the best time 
for running sap. 

Some persons have a camp in their maple orchards, where large 
cauldrons are set in which to boil down the sap to the consistency of a 
thick syrup : others take the liquid to their houses, and there boil down 
and sugar off. ^ 

The process begins by the preparation of spouts and troughs or tubs 
for the trees : the spouts or tubes are made of elder, or sumac, or pine, 
sharpened to fit an auger hole of about three-fourths of an inch in dia- 
meter. The hole is bored a little upward, at the distance horizontally of 
five or six inches apart, and about twenty inches from the ground on 
the soutli or sunny side of the tree. The trough, cut from white maple, 
pine, ash, or bass wood, is set directly under the spouts, the points of 
which are so constructed as completely to fill the hole in the tree, and 
prevent the loss of the sap at the edges, having a small gimlet or pitch 
hole in the centre, through which the entire juice discharged from the 
tree runs, and is all saved in the vessels below. The distance bored into 
the tree is only about one-half an inch to give the best run of sap. The 
method of boring is far better for the preservation of the tree than 
boxing, or cutting a hole with an axe, from the lower edge of which 
the juice is directed by a spout to the trough or tub prepared to receive 
it. The tub should be of ash or other wood that wUl communicate 
no vicious taste to the liquid or sugar. 

The sap is gathered daily from the trees and put in larger tubs for 
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the purpose of boiling down. This is done by the process of a steady 
hot fire. The surface of the boiling kettle is h:om time to time cleansed 
by a skimmer. The liquid is prevented from boiling over by the sus- 
pension of a small piece of fat pork at the proper point. Fresh addi- 
tions of sap are made as the volume boils away. When down to a 
syrup, the liquor is set away in some earthen or metal vessel till it 
becomes cool and settled. Again the purest part is drawn off or 
poured into a kettle until the vessel is two-thirds full. By a brisk and 
continual fire, the syrup is further reduced in volume to a degree of 
consistence best taught by a little experience, when it is either put 
into moulds to become hard as it is cooled, or stirred until it shall be 
grained into sugar. The right point of time to take it away from the 
fire may be ascertained by cooling aiYd graining a small quantity. The 
sediment is strained off and boiled down to make molasses. 

The following is from a Massachusetts paper : — 

The maple produces the best sugar that we have from any plant. Almost 
everyone admires its taste. It usually sells in this market (Boston) nearly 
twice as high as other brown sugar. Had care been taken from the first 
settlement of the country to preserve the sugar maple, and pro])er attention 
been given to the cultivation of this tree, so valuable for fuel, timber, and 
ornament, besides the abundant yield of an admirable saccharine juice, wc 
could now produce in New England sugar enough for our own consumption, 
and not be dependent on the labour of those who toil and Buffer in a tropical 
sun for this luxury or necessary of life.^ 

But, for want of this friendly admonition, 

** Axeman, spam that tree,*’ 

the sturdy blows were dealt around without mercy or discretion ; and the very 
generation that committed devastation in the first settlements in different sec- 
tions of our country, generally lived to witness a scarcity of fuelf and means 
were resorted to for the purchase of sugar, that were far more expensive than 
would have been its manufacture, under a proper mode of economy in the 
preservation of the maple, and the production of sugar from its juice. 

Those who have trees of the sugar maple, should prepare in season for 
making sugar. In some sections, wood is no object, and a rude method of 
boiling is followed : but where fuel is very scarce, a cheap apparatus should be 
prepared, that will require but little fuel. In some sections, broad pans or 
Kettles have been made of sheet-iron bottoms, and sides of jdank or boards, 
care being taken to allow the fire to come in contact with the iron only. 
These pans cost but a trifle, and, owing to their large surface, the evaporation 
is rapid. 

. Another cheap instruction for boiling with economy is, to make a tight box 
of plank, some tour or five feet square — the width of a wide plank will answer, 
and then put into it, almost at the bottom, a piece of large copper funnel, say 
ten or twelve inches at the outer part, and then smaller. This funnel, begin- 
ning near one end, should run back nearly to the opposite side, then turn and 
come out at the opposite end, or at the side near the end, as most convenient, 
being in only two straight parts, that the soot may be cleared out. Each end 
should be made tight, with a flange nailed to the box. At the mouth of the 
large part there should be a door, to reduce the draught; here make the fire, 
and at the other end have a funnel to carry off the smoke. In this case, there 
is only sheet copper between the fire and the sap which surrounds the 
funnel, so that the heat is readily taken up by the liquid, and very little 
escapes. This is an economical plan for cooking food for stock, steaming 
Imber, &:c. 

For catching up sap, various kinds of vessels are used. The cheapest arc 
made of white birch, which lust one season, or less. Troughs of pine, or 
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linden or bass wood, may be made for a few cents each, and they will last for 
a number of years, if inverted in the shade of trees. But these are incon- 
venient ; and, after the first year, they become dirty, and clog the sap. Pails 
with iron hoops are the best, and, for a number of years, the cheapest. By 
painting and carefully preserving them, they will cost, for a course of years, 
about one cent each for a year. 

Mr. Alfred Fitch, in the Genesee Farmer^ says,— • 

My manner of making sugar is, to have tubs, and all connected with sugar- 
making, clean and sweet. My next object is, to boil as soon as possible after 
the sap has run from the trees. In clarifying, 1 use for 50 lbs. of sugar one pint 
of skimmed milk, nut into the syrup when cold, and place it over a moderate 
lire until it rises, which should occupy thirty or forty minutes ; then skim and 
boil until it will grain ; after which 1 turn it into a tub, and uher two or three 
weeks bore a hole in the bottom of the tub, and turn on a little cold water, 
and in a few days the molasses will drain out, and leave the sugar dry, light, 
and white. 

Mr. E. W. Clark, of Oswego, in the Boston Cultivator furnishes the 
following information : — 

On Fining Maple Sugar , — The sweet obtained from the maple tree is un- 
doubtedly the purest known ; but, from mismanagement in the manufacture of 
it, it frequently becomes very impure, its value is lessened, while the expense 
of making it increases. 1 am sensible that the method which 1 shall recom- 
mend is not altogether a new one, and that it is more by attending to some 
apparently minute and trivial circumstances, than to any new plan, that my 
sugar is so good. Much has been written upon and many useful improvements 
been made, in that part of the process which relates to tapping the trees, and 
gathering and evaporating the sap, &c. ; but still, if the final operation is not 
understood, there will be a deficiency in the quality of the sugar. 1 shall 
confine myself to that part of the operation which relates to reducing the syrup 
to sugar, as it is of the first importance. My process is this:— -When the syrup 
is reduced to the consistence of West India molasses, 1 set it away till it is 
perfectly colU, and then xnix with it the clarifying matter, which is milk or 
eggs. 1 prefer eggs to milk, because when heated the whole of it curdles ; 
whereas milk produces only a small portion of curd. The eggs should be 
thoroughly beaten, and effectually mixed with the syrup while cold. The 
syrup ^ould then be heated till just before it wbuld boil, when the curd rises, 
bringing with it every impurity', even the colouring matter, or a great portion 
of that which it had received from the smoke, kettles, buckets, or reservoirs. 
The boiling should be checked, and the scum carefully removed, when the 
syrup should be slowly turned into a thick woollen strainer, and left to run 
through at its leisure. I would remark, that a great proportion of the sugar that 
is made in our country is not strained after cleansing. This is an error. If 
examined in a wine-glass, innumerable minute and almost imperceptible 
particles of curd will be seen floating in it, which, if not removed, render it 
liable to burn, and otherwise injure the taste and colour of it. 

A flannel strainer does this much better than a linen one. It is, indeed, 
indispensable. As to the quantity of eggs necessary ; one pint to a pailful of 
syrup is amply sufficient, and half as much will do very well. I now put my 
syrup into another kettle, which has been made perfectly clean and bright^ 
when it is placed over a quick but solid fire, and soon rises, but is kept from 
oveiiflowing by being laded with a long dipper. When it is sufficiently reduced, 
(I ascertain this by dropping it from the point of a knife, while hot, into one 
inch of cold water — if aone, it will not immediately mix with the water, but 
lies at the bottom in a round flat drop,) it is taken from the fire^ and the foam- 
ing allowed to subside. A thick white scum^ which is useable, is removed, and 
the sugar turned into a cask, placed on an inclined platform, and left undis- 
turbed for six weeks or longer, when it should be tapped in the bottom and the 
molasses drawn off. It will drain perfectly dry in a few days. 
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The sugar made in this manner is very nearly as white as lump su^ar, and 
beautifully mined. We have always sold ours at the highest price oi Musco- 
vadoes; and even when these sugars have sold at eighteen cents, ours found 
a ready market at twentv. Two hands will sugar off 2501bs. in a day. From 
the scum taken off in cleansing, I usually make, by diluting and recleansing, 
one-suth as much as 1 had at first, and of an equal Quality. 

It is not of much consequence as regards the quality of the sugar, whether 
care be taken to keep the sap clean or not. The points in which the greatest 
error is committed, are, neglecting to use a flannel strainer, or strain after 
cleansing — ^to have the sugaring kettle proiierly cleaned — and to remove the 
white scum from the sugar. 

An important process of manufacturing maple sugar, which produces 
a most beautiful article, is thus described in a communication by the 
gentleman who gained the first premium at the State Fair at Rochester 
in 1843, to the Committee on Maple Sugar of the New York State 
Agricultural Society. 

Gentlemen, — I herewith submit to your inspection 501bs. of my maple sugar. 
The following is a statement of the manner of making and clarifying the same : 

In the first place, I make my buckets, tubs, and kettles all perfectly clean. 
I boil the sap in a potash kettle, set in an arch in such a manner that the edge 
of the kettle is defended all around from the fire. I boil through the day, 
taking care not to have anything in the kettle that will give colour to the sap, 
and to keep it well skimmed. At night I leave fire enough under the kettle to 
boil the sap nearly or quite to syrup by the next morning. I then take it out 
of the kettle, and strain it through a flannel cloth into a tub, if it is sweet 
enough ; if not, I put it in a cauldron kettle, which I have hung on a pole in 
such a manner that I can swing it on and off the fire at pleasure,!and boil it till 
it is sweet enough, and then strain it into the tub, and let it stand till the next 
morning. I then take it and the syrup in the kettle, and put it altogether into 
the cauldron, and sugar it off. 1 use, to clarify say lOOlbs. of sugar, the whites 
of five or six eggs well beateu, about one ouart of new milk, and a spoonful of 
saleratus, all well mixed with the syrup before it is scalding hot. I then make 
a moderate fire directly under the cauldron, until the scum is all raised ; then 
skim it off* clean, taking care not to let it boil so as to rise in the kettle before 
I have done skimming it. I then sugar it off, leaving it so damp that it will 
drain a little. 1 let it remain in the kettle until it is well granulated. 1 then 
put it into boxes made smallest at the bottom, that will hold from fifty to 
seventy lbs., having a thin piece of board fitted in, two or three inches above 
the bottom, which is bored full of small holes, to let the molasses drain through, 
which I keep drawn off by a tap through the bottom. I put on the top of the 
sugar, in the box, a clean damp cloth; and over that, a board, well fitted in, so 
as to exclude the air from the sugar. After it has done or nearly done draining, 
I dissolve it, and suj^jar it off again ; going through with the same process in 
clarifying and draining as before. 

Joel Woodworth. 

The following important communication from Dr. Jackson of Boston, 
to the editors of the Boston Cultivator ^ will be of much interest to the 
sections of the country where maple sugar is made. 

Messrs. Editors, — I beg leave to communicate, for insertion in your paper, 
the result of some researches which I have made on the manufacture of maple 
sugar; having been much interested in promoting this branch of New England 
industry, and being satisfied that, if pursued with skill, it cannot fail to prove 
profitable to the people inhabiting inland towns where the sugar maple abounds. 

It is well known to you, without doubt, that the northern parts of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York, have dense forests of the sugar 
maple, and that at present* only very rude processes are made use of in pre- 
paring the sugar for market, so that if is too generally acid, and deliquescent, 
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besides being charged with salts of the oxide of iron^i nsomuch that it ordinarily 
strikes a black colour with tea. To remedy these difficulties was the object of 
my researches ; while, at the same time, I was engaged in ascertaining the 
true composition of the sap, with a view to the theory of vegetable lyitrition. 

I received several gallons of freshly-drawn maple sap from Northampton, 
Warner, and Canterbury, and made analyses of each lot. separating the acids, 
salts, and the sugar. 1 also analysed the sap of the ;^cllow and wnite birch, 
which do not give any crystallisable sugar, but an astringent molasses. 

1 shall now communicate to you the process by which 1 manufactured sugar- 
maple sap, received from the Shakers of Canterbury, who collected it with core 
in a clear glass demijohn, and sent it forthwith, so that it came to me without 
any change of composition, the weather being cold at the time. The evapora- 
tion was carried on in glass vessels until the sap was reduced to about one-eigRih 
its original bulk, and then it was treated with a sufficient quantity of clear lime- 
water to render it neutral, and the evaporation was completed in a shallow 
porcelain basin. The result was, that a beautiful yellow granular sugar was 
obtained, from which not a single drop of molasses drained, and it did not 
deliquesce by exposure to the air. Another lot of the sap, reduced to sugar 
without lime-water, granulated, but not so well, and was sour to the taste, and 
deliquesced by exposure, and gave a considerable quantity of molasses. 

Having studied the nature of the peculiar acid of the maple, I found that 
its combinations with lime were excessively soluble in alcohol, so that the 
yellow sugar first described could be rendered white in a few minutes, by 
placing it in an inverted cone open at the bottom, and pouring a fresh quan- 
tity of alcohol upon it, and allowing it to filtrate through the sugar. The 
whitened sugar was then taken and redissolved in boiling water and crystallised, 
by which all the alcoholic flavour was entirely removed, and a perfectly fine 
crystallised and pure sugar resulted. Now, in the large way, I advise the 
following method of manufacturing maple sugar. Obtain several large copper 
or brass kettles, and set them up m a row, either by trinods with iron rings, or 
by hanging them on a crossbar ; clean them well, then collect the sap in buckets, 
if possible, so that but little rain-water will be mixed with the sap, and take 
care not to have any dead leaves in it. For every gallon of the maple sap add 
one measured ounce of clear lime-water, pass the sap into the first kettle and 
evaporate : then, when it is reduced to about one -half, dip it out into the second 
kettle, and skim it each time ; then into the next, and so on, until it has 
reached the last, where it is reduced to syrup, and then may be thrown into a 
trough, and granulated by beating it up with an oar. 

As soon as the first kettle is nearly empty, poiir in a new lot of the sap, and 
so continue working it forward exactly after the manner of the West India 
sugar-boilers. The crude sugar may be refined subsequently, or at the time of 
casting it into the cones made of sheet-iron, well painted with white lead and 
boiled linseed oil, and thoroughly dried, so that no paint may come off. These 
cones are to be stopped at first, until the sugar is cold ; then remove the stopper 
and pour on the base of the cone a quantity of strong whiskey, or fourth proof 
rum. Allow this to filtrate through, until the sugar is white ; dry the loaL and 
redissolve it in boiling hot water, and evaporate it until it becomes dense 
enough to crystallise. Now pour it into the cones again, and let it harden. If 
any colour remains^ pour a saturated solution of refined white sugar on the base 
of the cone, and this syrup will remove all traces of colour from the loaf. 

One gallon of pasture maple sap yielded 3,451 grains of pure sugar. One 
gallon of the juice of the sugar cane yields, on an average, in Jamaica, 7,000 
grains of sugar. Hence, it will appear that maple sap is very nearly half as 
sweet as cane juice ; and, since the manle reauires no outlay for its cultivation, 
and the process may be carried on when there is little else to be done, the 
manufacture of maple sugar is destined to become an important department of 
rural economy. It » well known, by the Report on the Statistics or the United 
States, that Vermont ranks next to Louisiana as a sugar state, producing (if 1 
recollect correctly) 6,000,000 of pounds in some seasons, though the business is 
now carried on in a very rude way, without any apparatus, and with no sreat 
chemical skill; so that only a very impure kind of sugar is made, which, on 
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account of ita peculiar flavour, has not found its way into common use, for 
sweetening tea and coffee. It would appear worth while, then, to improve this 
manufacture, and to make the manic sugar equal to any now in use. This can 
be readily accomplished, if the farmers in the back country will study the 
process of sugar-making, for cane and maple sugar arc, when pure, absolutely 
identical. 

It should be remarked, that forest maples do not produce so much sugar as 
those grown in open fields or in groves, where they have more light, the under- 
brush being cleared away. 

In Farmington, on the Sandy River, in Maine, I have seen a very fine grove 
of maples, but thirty years old, which produced a large yield of very good sugar. 
A man and two boys made l,500lbs. of sugar from the sap of these trees in a 
single sugar season. The sap was boiled down in potash kettles, which were 
scoured bright with vinegar and sand. The sugar was of a fine yellow colour, 
and well crystallised. It was drained of its molasses in casks, with a false 
bottom perforated with small holes — the cask having a hole bored at the 
bottom, with a tow plug placed loosely in it, to conduct off the molasses. This 
method is a good one, but the sap ougnt to be limed in^ boiling, as 1 have de- 
scribed ; then it will not attach to the iron or copper boilers. The latter metal 
must not be used with acid syrup, for copper salts are poisonous. 

Those who fear to trust alcohol on their premises, may content themselves 
with the use of lime-water to neutralise the acid, and clarify the syrup with 
eggs or skim-milk. Then granulate the raw sugar as usual. To refine it with- 
out alcohol, it may be re-melted, cast into cones, drained, and then clayed ; or. 
still better, refined by the displacement of the molasses by means of a saturated 
solution of loaf-sugar pourea on the base of the cone after removal of the plug 
from its apex. Although this process does not give so white a sugar, I should 
prefer it to any risk of an improper use of alcohm ; and it has the advantage of 
giving a much better molasses, which will do for family use: whereas the rum 
and molasses is a vile compound, unfit for any use but distilling or for making 
vinegar. 

Any portion of the above remarks you may deem interesting to the public 
you are at liberty to publish. 

Yours respectfully, 

Boston, 1844. C. T.t Jackson. 

There are several towns in the northern sections of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, that produce more than sufRcient sugar for 
the consumption of their iilhabitants. A lot of good sugar trees will 
average four pounds to the tree, in a favourable season. Many farmers 
have orchards that will yield five hundred to a thousand pounds of 
sugar in a year. As this is made at a season interfering very little with 
the other business of the farm, the sugar that the farmer makes is so 
much clear gain. 

There is, on almost every hill-&rm, some place favourable for the 
growth of a maple orchard — some rocky spots yielding little grass, and 
impervious for the plough. Such spots may be favourably chosen for 
the growth of a maple orchard ; and whether the increase be used for 
manufacturing sugar and molasses, or for timber or fuel, the proprietor 
of the land-will find a profit better than money at interest in the growth 
of this beautiful tree, which will' spontaneously propagate itself in many 
positions. 

Next to Louisiana, Vermont is the greatest sugar-producing State in 
the Union. The amount of maple sugar produced in 1840 was over 
2,550 tons, being over 17| pounds to each inhabitant, allowing a popu- 
lation of 291,948. At five cents a pound, this is worth 255,963 
dolrs. 20 cents. 
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General Chancery Eggleston has the most extensive sugar camp in 
Ohio, situated at a place named Auburn. His sugar-house is fur- 
nished with fixtures and apparatus for manufacturing five hundred 
pounds of sugar per day. A reservoir, capable of containing sixty or 
eighty barrels, receives the sap, whence it is drawn into pans, placed 
over a furnace to be boiled down, and transferred again to a large 
kettle for “ sugaring off.” Two thousand seven hundred trees have 
been tapped this year, thougii the season has not been a favourable one 
for making sugar. Some seasons he has made as much as 10,000 
pounds. The quantity made by him in one season, three or four years 
ago, brought 12,500 dolrs. 

From a Michigan paper we clip the following extract : — 

Many have supposed the maple sugar inferior to the West India sugar in 
strength ; but critical examination has proved its fallacy. The resources of 
our State for making a sufficient quantity of sugar, not only for the consump- 
tion of Michigan, but for export to our sister States in quantities of millions 
of pounds, is undoubted, when we consider we have at least 30,000,000 of aeres 
of land in our State which abound with the maple, which is not only a profit- 
able tree for sugar, but affords most agreeable molasses, and an excellent 
vinegar. 

According to the usual annual profit of a sugar-maple tree, it is worth, to the 
farmer, from two to three dollars ; and it is to be hoped that the settler, in 
clearing his lands, will save the maple. On a farm of 200 acres, in the sugar- 
maple districts of our State, there are from 20 to 40 trees to the acre, which 
wilt average say 30 trees to the acre^ and in 200 acres we find 6,000. If only 
2,000 of them were suffered to remain, and each tree afford 5 pounds of sugar, 
the annual profit of the farm, in sugar alone, at 7 cents per pound, would be 
550 dolrs., in addition to allowing 150 dolrs. to defray all the expenses of 
making it. 

The New York American states, that the quality of the maple 
sugar in that market has greatly improved within the last three years, 
and the quantity has quadrupled in the same time. The reason assigned 
for the improvement in the quality, and the increase in the quantity, is 
the price the article brings. Our readers will scarcely credit the state- 
ment, that this sugar commands a better price than the best West India 
sugar. That the manufacture will continue to increase, seems reasonable 
under such favourable circumstances. 
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NOTK.S ON THE SANDWICH, OR HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

I 

BY ROBERT CRICHTON WYLLFE, KSQ. 

MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

(Continued from p. 89.) 

King and Court . — The King and his small court have; for several 
years resided chiefly at Lahaina, in the island of Maui ; but since the 
end of June, they have been living here; and, 1 understand, this capital 
is to be their permanent residence. It is desirable that His Majesty 
should not be too far removed from the seat of his government, as his 
absence subjects his ministers to misrepresentation, and creates delay 
from xthe necessity of consulting him on all important measures of ad- 
ministration. 1 understand that during the recent troubles of his 
kingdom, and till the of Her Britannic Majesty’s Glovernmcnt 

upon the questions referred to them were known, it was His Majes- 
ty’s wish to keep himself out of the way of unnecessary intrusion, 
whereby the preatige of his prerogatives might be impaired. There 
never was nor could be any wish on iIkj part of his ministers 
to throw His Majesty into the shade, by studiously keeping him 
in retirement. In the existing state of things, it became their duty, 
in concurrence with the royal wish, to* shield their master's preroga- 
tives from any encroachment that could prejudice them in the eyes 
of his subjects. Now, His Majesty appears on the arena as a mem- 
ber of the^family of recognised independent sovereigns, and the mi- 
nisters are attempting to place his court, and organise his tribunals, 
upon a footing suited to his altered situation. In all this they only do 
what is their duty to the king, and what foreign Governments will 
expect them to do. Where everything tvas to be created de novo^ 
errors are but to be expected ; and fault has been found with the code 
of court etiquette decreed and with the etiquette observed on the late 
festival of the 3rd of July. After the explanation rendered, I believe 
by authority, in the Polynesian of the 31st of July, an intention- to 
avoid any offensive preference becomes manifest ; and with a Govern- 
ment so young, and surrounded by so many embarrassments, in my 
opinion offence ought not to be felt, where no intention to give it can 
be suspected. On proper application being made previously, the re- 
presentatives of foreign powers are at all times admitted to a personal 
interview with the King, for the purpose of submitting to His Majesty 
any case of well-founded grievance i^hich any of their countrymen 
may have against the Government or authorities of the country. 

In speaking of the court, I cannot well omit making soma allusion 
to the King himself. In all countries the character of the sovereign is 
to be approached with respect, and in this particular instance I do so in 
strict accordance with the feeling which I entertain towards the King of 
VOL. VII. — NO. 26. FEBRUARY, 1846. P 
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these islands. It is not a little remarkable, that in a society whcro 
there are some few individuals disposed to blame, censure, and find 
fault with everything and everybody, I have never heard a single 
remark unfavourable to His Majesty Kamchaiiieha III. All admit 
the goodrfess of his disposition ; none profess to douht the soundness of 
his intentions ; none accuse him of cruelty, tyranny, or oppression ; 
and those who have familiar access to him, all concur in ascribing to 
His Majesty much natural talent, and a good deal of acquired infor- 
mation. Amongst those, I am happy to quote my friend Major Low, 
of the Bengal Army, who lately made a tour in these islands, and after 
presenting to the King an introductory note from H. B. M.’s Consul- 
general, experienced from His Majesty the utmost kindness, rendered 
in the most frank, generous, and gentlemanly spirit. The Major retired 
from these islands with the mo^3t favourable opinion of His Majesty's 
character and talent. He expressed himself particularly struck with 
the King's remarks upon the native States of India and Persia, the 
policy of the British Government of India, and the organisation of the 
native army. 

His Majesty, of late years, has become hotli the patron and the ex- 
ample of temperance among his subjects ; and no one can be more 
regular in his attendance at church, or more ^jealous in discouraging 
the pagan riles, ceremonies, and superstitions, that formerly prevailed 
amongst the natives. 

Kameharaeha 111. is now about thirty-two years of age, and though 
less robust than some of the chiefs, enjoys good health. On the 29th 
February, 1S37, he was married to Kalama, now aged twenty-seven 
years, but by whom he has no offspring. In the event of his having 
no succession, the crown will devolve upon Alexander Liholiho, whom 
His Majesty has adopted for that purpose. He is a sprightly, promis- 
ing youth, now in his eleventh year. 

A singular feature in this monarchy, is the custom of appointing a 
female to he premier of tho kingdom. Tliis custom seems to have ori- 
ginated in the will of Kamehameha I., which declared the kingdom to 
belong to his son Liholiho, but that Kaahuinanu (one of his queens) 
should be his minister. 

The present premier is Kekauliiohi, aged forty -eight, and apparently 
much respected by all classes. Her attributes under the constitution 
are to carry into execution all business which the King wishes to trans- 
act — to be His Majesty’s special counsellor in the great business of the 
kingdom, to receive reports of all Government property and make it 
over to the King, and to concur with and approve of all important 
business which the King may transact in person. Whatever business 
in the kingdom she does, is to he considered as executed by the King’s 
authority — but the King has zi^veto on her acts, while his own are not 
binding unless approved of by her. 

The premier has one son, William Charles Lunalilo, an interesting 
youth, now in his tenth year ; but I presume his sex disqualifies him 
from being her successor, as Victoria Kamamalu, now in her sixth 
year, is the reputed heir to the premiership. 
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I may add here, that no pains arc spared by Mr. and Mrs. Cook, 
through proper education and training, to fit these young persons, 
Alexander and Victoria, for the high functions which they are to be 
called upon to perforin. 

They are the children of his excellency Kekuanaoa, governor of 
Oahu, by Kinau or Kaahumanu, the second premier. 

Native Habitations , — In point of neatness, cleanliness, and work- 
manship, the huts of the natives exceed those of the lower order of 
the Mexicans, in many parts of the republic that are reputed tho 
most civilised. Still they arc very defective in the essential points of 
elevation in the floor, in the roof, division of compartnumts, and venti- 
lation. I do not see that, where the materials for construction are so 
abundant, and where the spare labour can so easily be afforded, a law 
requiring the natives to improve the construction of their huts, in these 
respects, could be considered oppressive, Jn most of the native huts, 
there is only one door, and no window. In such there can be no ven- 
tilation, and it must be extremely prejudicial to the health of the in- 
mates, especially the children, to sleep six or eight hours in an atmo- 
sphere so heated, impure and confined. I am convinced that many 
diseases result from that cause alone. 

Moles or Wharves , — From what “ A Resident'* writes to the editor 
of tho Polynesian^ it ai)pears that he finds fault with ray omission of 
the wharf in this port, which forms the frontage of the ship-building 
and repairing yard of Messrs. James Robinson & Co. 

I do not suppose that any of the partners of that industrious, quiet, 
and highly-respectable firm, is the Resident who so complains ; nor 
did I think that any other notice of their establishment was required, 
standing separate and immured, as it does, from tho chief warehouses 
to which ^oods after being landed are conducted, than what 1 have 
already given. 

On inquiry, however, I find that they do allow vessels to land their 
cargoes on their wharf, on payment of i)ne dollar per day for every 
schooner that lie's alongside — of two dollars for every brig, and of 
three for every ship. 

I find also, that within their capacious premises, they have stores, 
where they allow goods to he deposited on very reasonable terms, which 
though far from most of the merchants, from their proximity to the 
anchorage of ships of war, are more eligible to receive their stores 
than any other in Honolulu, and also to receive goods landed here in 
bond, for reshipment. 

As to the small wharf belonging to Mr. Reynolds, it is separated 
from his shop and dwelling-house by a public street, and being con- 
tinuous with that of Messrs. Ladd Co., 1 naturally supposed that 
they were the proprietors of the whole?. 

Messrs. Ladd & Co. charge Ifi cents on every ton of goods landed 
on or shipped from their wharf^ but make no charge for a vessel lying 
alongside, unless for repairs, or exceeding the reasonable time for dis- 
charging and embarking the cargo. 

p 2 
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Courts of Law. — The Government has recently established a court 
of chancery and a court of admiralty, assisted by the law adviser of the 
Crown, John Ricord, Esq. Where private parties cannot agree among 
themselves^ it is for their advantage that courts should exist, where 
their differences can be heard, fairly tried, and justly decided. This is 
more particularly the case with foreigners whose Governments cannot 
adjudicate upon cases within the jurisdiction of this kingdom. 

Communication hy the Isthmus of Panama. — If a ship-canal, or 
railroad, or tram-road, or even a good common road, were made across 
the Isthmus of Panama, connected with the Sandwich Islands by a 
line of steamers, doubtless it would greatly promote the prosperity of 
the Sandwich Islands. 

But whence is the traffic to come to pay for the line of steamers ? 
It has erroneously been supposed, both in Europe and America, that 
by a canal across the Isthmus, we would have China, the Philippines, 
and India, comparatively speaking, at our door. No greater fallacy 
ever prevailed ; and the wonder is, how it came ever to be entertained. 

If sailing vessels were employed, the voyage from England to 
Chagres would not be less, on an average, than - - 50 days. 

Even were a ship-cunal cut, we could not allow less time for a 
ship to cross from Chagres into the Bay of Panama than - 2 „ 

The average passage of three vessels from Panama to this port 
has been - -- -- -- -- - 55 „ 

And the passage from this port to Macao or Hong-Kong will 
very seldom be done in less than - - - - - - 30 „ 

Making in all - 137 days, 

or eighty-five from Panama only. 

But suppose steamers were employed from England to Chagres, con- 
sidering the number of places where they call for coal, and to land 
mails and passengers, they would have to run about 5,270 miles, and, 
at the very least, would require an average of 30 days, to which add- 
ing 87 days to Macao or ^Hong-Kong, the voyage from England 
would still be 117 days. 

Again, for the sake of argument, let us suppose steamers established 
all the way. The time required may be calculated as follows : — 

From England to Chagres - - - - - - - 30 days. 

Steaming through canal, and taking in coal, say - - - 3 „ 

Steaming from Panama to this port, a distance of 4,505 miles, 
at an average of eight miles per hour, say - - - - 23 „ 

Stoppage at this port, taking in coals, &c., say - - - 3 „ 

Steaming from this port to Macao or Hong-Kong, a distance of 
5,397 miles, at an average of eight miles per hour, say - 28 „ 

Making in all- - - - - - - - - -87 days, 

at the very lowest calculation. There are instances of fast- 
sailing vessels doubling the Cepe of Good Hope having made 
the voyage in less time. 

The overland mail from London to Hong-Kong, via Suez, and con- 
vayed from Bombay by sailing vessels, has departed and arrived as 
mentioned below ; — 
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AirlTtd at Number 

Left Loudon. Hong* Kong. of Deye. 

Nov. 4, 1842 Feb. 7, 1843 95 

Feb. 6, 1813 May 4, „ 87 

April 6, „ June 19, „ 74 

June 6, „ Aug. 25, „ 80 

July 0, „ Sepl. 7, „ 63 

Aug. 6, „ Nov. 7, „ 93 

Sept. 6, ,, Dec. 21| 106 

Oct. 6, „ Jan. 20, 1844 106 

Average of eight arrivals .... 88 days. 


But it is believed, that when the line is completed, the mail and pas- 
sengers from London to Hong-Kong will be conveyed in 59 days only. 

Jn the close of 1843, a friend of mine, Mr. Henry Wise, of London, 
published the following calculation, showing how that may be done ; 
and it will be observed, he calculates only upon seven miles per hour 
as the average rate of steaming, while 1 have calculated upon eight. 


SuoGKSTioNS for accelerating the Communication between Great Britain and 
China. — Average Rate per Hour, 7 Miles. 



• To receive coal. f To receive coal, land and receive mails. 

X To land and receive mails. 


Total interval from Hong-Kong to London, and vice versa, by 


route proposed . • . . u • .* • *59 days; 

tie the average interval of transmission of China corres- 
pondence, via Calcutta and Bombay, during the last twenty 
overland mails, from 10th October 1841, to Cth May 1842, 
has been 89 ,, 


Making a difference of time, in favour of the proposed route, of 30 days. 
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The present average of eighty nine days exceeds the ncriod occasionally 
occupied by fast-sailing ships in accomplishing the voyage, via the 
Cape hf Good Hope. 

Londouy Sept, 30, 1843. (Signed) IJenuy Wise. 

Had I taken the average rate of steaming at seven miles in place of 
eight, it would have made about fifty-nine days from Panama to Hong- 
Kong, in place of fifty-one ; or, in all, ninety-five days from England, 
In further elucidation of my position, that a ship-canal across the 
Isthmus would have no effect in accelerating communication with India, 
China, the Philippine * Islands, and Australia, &c., I beg reference to 
the following calculation of distances, for which I am indebted to Cap- 


tain Charles Hope, of H. M. S. Thalia : — 

From To Milos. 

Panama Nukahiwa, Marquesas 3,759 

do. Honolulu, Oahu 4,505 

do. Papeite, Tahiti 4,4.58 

do. Port Nicholson, New Zealand •• 6,788 

do. Sydney, New South Wales .. .. 7,815 

do. Guayaquil 713 

do. Callao 1,329 

do. Port of Guatemala 731 

do. Valparaiso 2,620 

do. Acapulco .. .. 1,284 

do. San Bias 1,683 

do. Mazutlan .. .• .. 1,849 

do. Monterey, California 2,946 

do, Columbia River 3,525 

San Bias Honolulu - . • . . 3,026 

Honolulu Macao :• 5,397 

do. Manila 4,876 

do. Jeddo, Japan 3,368 

Falmouth, Engl. Macao, via Suez 9,636 

do. do. Manila, do. do 9,011 

do. do. Sydney, New South Wales .. .. 11,276 

do. do. Port Nicholson, New Zealand .. 12,346 

do. do. Hobart Town 10,810 


From the above, it is evident that the advantages of a steam com- 
munication across the Isthmus of Panama would in a great measure 
be confined to the ports on the west coast of America. 

The coast of Peru as far as Callao, of the republic of the Equator, of 
New Grenada, every part of the Isthmus, the coast of Central America 
and of Mexico, would derive great benefit from such a communication ; 
hut it could only be kept up with regularity at very great expense, and 
it is questionable whether the traffic in goods and passengers would 
afford a revenue to defray that expense. 

A canal across the Isthmus, .for sailing vessels, afterwards to pro- 
ceed to those coasts, would yield scarcely any advantage whatever, 
unless to whalers destined for the N. West Coast, or bound home ; for 
after getting into the Bay of Panama, it is extremely difficult to get 
out of it, and whether going southward or northward, a ship has to 
proceed in the face of a constant trade wind. 

When the settlements on Columbia River become of importance, a 
steamer, at the rate of seven miles per hour, would reach them in 
about twenty-one days — or say fifty-three days from England. 
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What 1 have said above relating to steam communication across 
the Isthmus with England, applies also to North America, but not to 
the same extent, owing to the greater proximity of the southern ports 
of the United States to Chagres. But the time is yet far distant 
when the traffic between the United States and China would support 
a line of steamers stretching across the broad Pacific. 

From the whole, it is obvious that the Sandwich Islands are not 
likely to become a grand depot for a trans-Pacific line of steamers. 
But they may become so for the British and other war steamers 
visiting the coast of Mexico, or other groups of islands interspersed in 
this ocean. Coal of good quality for steamers is to be found at y an- 
couver’s Island, and also, it is said, in other parts of the coast of the 
territory, along the N. West, known under the name of Oregon. By 
having dep6ts at San Francisco, Honolulu, and Mazatlan or San 
Bias, steamers of war would be as efficient in the northern Pacific as 
in the southern. 

It is not to be supposed that Upper California, with its vast agricul- 
tural resources, will remain for ever nc^glected. The port of Monterey 
could be reached in seventeen and ahalf days* steaming from Panama, 
at the rate of seven miles per hour, or say fifty days from England, 
and from the United {States in a much shorter period. 

Since writing the foregoing, through the kindness of the Rev. Samuel 
C. Damon, 1 have been favoured with the following extract of a letter 
from Panama, written in April 1844 : — 

The Government of New Grenada have declared the privilege of 
making a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, granted to Messrs. Sa- 
lomon, extinct. The French Charge in Bogota reclaims it, as being 
still in force. The natives arc jealous of the French, and suspect from 
the sudden interest shown about the Isthmus, that Franco has designs 
upon it,” 9 

From this, I presume that all that has ax)pcared about Messrs. Baring, 
Brothers & Co,, of London, having taken up the contract, was without 
foundation. 

Under the want of any communication with Mexico, often for four 
or six months, it is sometimes advantageous to the merchants of Hono- 
lulu, to avail themselves of ships proceeding to Cliina, for the convey- 
ance of their letters to Europe and America. 

When opportunities occu»of vessels going to Mazatlan or San Bias, 
the shortest and most certain route for letters (as 1 have already stated) 
is certainly by way of Mexico ; but it must be remembered, that the 
postage of each single letter, in that Republic alone, costs about 50 
cents, 

Salt Pits or Pans * — By referring to the list already published, it will 
be seen that salt ranks as one of the exports from this port. 

The salt pits or pans, to the south end of the town, and the stilt lake 
about two miles to the westward, afford ready means fi r mtinufacturing 
this commodity to a great extent, and during this year (1^^44) there 
has been a considerable demand for it, for export, to New South 
Wales, and other places. 

Through Mr. William Paty, 1 learn that some intelligent natives 
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estimate the amount manufactured yearly, or rather some years, as hi{»h 
as 10,000 barrels. This probably is overrated; but no one can doubt 
that a much larger quantity might be made, if the natives could be in- 
duced to api)ly themselves diligently to the manufacture. 

Since the 29th August, the Treasury Board have been advertising 
for labourers to gather salt from the Lake of Moanalua, and 1 am 
*issured they now ^employ about 25 natives, to whom they pay 2 dollars 
per week, in cash, and that these 25 men collected 500 barrels in four 
days after they commenced. 

After allowing for the wages of the labourers, at that rate, 1 am told 
that the Treasury Board could afford to sell the salt at 25 cents per 
barrel, of about 259 lbs. or upwards, placed on the beach of Moanalua. 

If foreign vessels could calculate always upon obtaining cargoes at 
that price, I have no doubt that the demand would be greatly increased, 
and that the trade would become a source of considerable wealth to 
these islands. Vessels of light draught of water have no difficulty 
iji embarking it from the beach of the lake, while to bring it in small 
country vessels to this port would cost only about 25 cents per barrel. 

At 50 or even 60 cents, it is presumed it would answer in the 
markets of New South Wales, California, and the N. W, Coast. 

As a branch of trade, this would be highly beneficial to these islands, 
although the profit on it should be small, from the number of hands 
that it would employ. 

The greatest good of the greatest number, is the primary principle of 
every good Government ; and if the administration of Ilis IJ. Majesty 
can foster into existence branches of industry holding out a sure though 
low reward to the natives, 1 do not sec that a certain degree of compul- 
sion would not be excusable, with the view of training them to habits 
of regular industry, beneficial to themselves. A certain degree of sloth 
or disinclination to labour pervades all classes of the coppcr-colourcd 
nice : if they can earn, duiing one day, enough to live upon for three, 
they cannot comprehend why they should work during these three ; to 
accumulate wealth or provide for the future seems no part of their care, 
and hence, indigence, disease, immorality, premature decay, and depo- 
pulation. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the only countries where the copper- 
coloured race have multiplied on a par, or nearly so, with the whites, 
are those colonised by Spain. It is true, that under the system of 
“ mitas repariimientas^' and “ ecomiendas, thousands were extermi- 
nated by hard labour ; but under that system they were initialed into 
habits of regular industry, and since the Independence niany of them 
have risen to wealth and distinction. 

Far be it from me to recommend a system of compulsion so atrocious 
as that introduced by the successors of Cortes and Pizarro ; but if under 
the operations of the so-long-cxpectcd Belgian Company, or other ad- 
venturers who may be induced to embark their capital in rendering 
productive the soil of these islands, it should be found that unem- 
ployed natives will not agree to work for reasonable wages, I think the 
common good of the King and his subjects, and that of these natives 
themselves, would justify an enactment devoting those idlers to com- 
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pulsory labour on the public roads, or otherwise on Government account. 
It would not be difficult to register all natives industriously employed ; 
the natives themselves would seek the certificate of their employer, for 
protection ; contracts between master and servant would be*readily en- 
forced, and the last bar to the social improvement of the native race 
generally would be improved. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DEATH OF THE INDIAN. 

See on his mat — as if of yore, 

All life-like, sits he here ! 

With that same aspect which he wore 
When light to him was dear. 
lUit where the right hand’s strength? — the breath 
'rhat breathed so stoutly, where, 

What time the pipe its lusty wreath 
Sent checrly through the air ? 

And where the hawk-like eye, alas ! 

That wont the deer pursue, 

Along the waves of rippling grass, 

Or fields that shone with dew ? 

Are these the limber, bounding feet, 

That swept the winter snows? 

What stateliest stag so fast and fleet? 

1’lieir speed outstript the roe’s ! 

These arms that then the sturdy bow 
Could supple from its pride, 

How stark and helpless hang they now 
A down the stiffen’d side ! 

Yet weal to him thus pass’d aVay, 

Where snow can fall no more, 

'fo fields where dwells eternal May, 

And toil itself is o’er ; — 

Wliere birds arc blithe on every brake ; 

Where forests teem with detr ; 

Where glide the fish through every lake, 

One chase from year to year ! 

With spirits now lie feasts above ; 

lie leaves what glory gave — 

The deathless deeds for praise to love, 

The dead clay for the grave ! 

While high the Death Song wail for thee, 

Thy wants shall we forget? 

All in thy grave shall buried be 
Which pleased — they please thee yet ! 

We lay the axe beneath liis head 

He swung when strength was strong — 

The bear on wliich his banquets fed, — 

The way from earth is long I 
And here, new sharpen’d^ place the knife 
Tliat sever'd from the clay, 

From which the axe had spoil’d the life. 

The conquer’d scalp away! 

The paints that deck the dead, bestow — 

Yes, place them in his hand — 

That red the Kingly Shade may glow 
Amidst the Spirit Land ! S. 
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BY THE EDlTOll. 


PiNANO has made rapid and important strides in this cultivation, and, 
in connexion with Province Wellesle}^ bids fair to take a decided lead 
in the manufacture of sugar among the East India Possessions, Several 
enterprising Houses’* there have tfiken up the thing with spirit, and 
already have settled very extensive estates. 

The adaptation of the Settlement for the growth of sugar cane is so 
great, that no other limit can be conceived to its cultivation than the 
boundaries of the Province. There are 15,000 acres of unoccupied 
land in Province Wellesley, pronounced by competent judges to be 
well adapted for sugar cane ; and there are capitalists, European and 
native, in George Town willing and able to erect factories, and bring 
the whole of it into cultivation. This tract of rich soil, which now 
produces nothing but jungle, the fruits of which support a thin popula- 
tion of apes and monkeys, would yield annually at least 15,000 tons 
of sugar. The conversion into sugar plantations of the single district 
which is now a forest, would celievc the inmates of every hut in Pro- 
vince Wellesley from the present excessive, because unaccustomed, 
pressure upon their scanty means. The exportation of a large quantity 
of sugar would enlarge the scope and renew the vigour of the trade of 
Pinang. , 

One thousand orlongs of land are now under sugar-cane cultivation ; 
and nine thousand orlongs have been leased or applied for to form 
sugar plantations. In the course of two or three years, this will be 
all cultivated, and will yield 300,000 piculs of sugar annually. But, 
to be within the mark, let us suppose that only 5,000 orlongs are 
brought into cultivation, this will yield 150,000 piculs; and a duty 
of 3 per cent, upon the produce of sugar plantations alone, will more 
than meet the deficiency in the Pinang revenue. 

In a petition of the merchants and planters to the Governor-General 
of India in 1841, praying that Pinang sugars might be placed on an 
equality as regarded duty with Bengal sugars, it was stated — 

• 

That the quantity of sugar imported is too small to form an item of any im- 
portance in file trade of the Settlement, and is not required for internal con- 
sumption, the sugar produced being ah-eady greatly more than equal to the 
supply of the Settlement. The annexed statement will show, that during the 
la^t four years the sugar exported has been nearly five times greater in quantity 
than that imported. 

That the ])roducc of the Settlement being so greatly in excess of its internal 
consumption, no class of inhabitants could m any way sutler from a iirohibition 
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of the importation of foreign sugar, or sugar the growth of any Dritish Posses- 
sion into which foreign sugar can be legally imported. 

That by the equalisation of the duty upon sugar produced in Bengal and 
sugar nroduccd in this Dependency, its cultivation would be immetliately ex- 
tended, and the trade of this port would thereby greatly increase. 

That a large portion of the best land in this Settlement remains in a state 
of original jungle : and as much of it is not adapted for the growth of rice, 
there is no likelihood of its being speedily brought under cultivation by the 
native ryots ; and unless encouragement be held out to capitalists to lease it from 
Government, for the purpose of growing sugar, it will continue to be without 
,value to Government. 

That about 4,000 orlongs of land, in the condition of jungle, have recently 
been leased from Government to form sugar plantations; and it is probable 
that if your petitioners participated with the growers of Bengal in the advan- 
tages secured by the aforesaid act, the whole uncultivated land in this Settle- 
ment would speedily he leased for the same purpose, and large tracts of un- 
profitable jungle would be converted into the most valuable and ijroductive 
portions of the Settlement, yielding a considerable revenue to Government. 

That the trade of this port would thereby be greatly increased, not only from 
the exportations of sugar, but from the greater quantity of shipping and 
amount of capital that would be brought to the Settlement. 

Statement of Sugar Imported into and Exported from Prince of Wales Island 
during Four Years. 



1837-38. 

1838 

-39. 

1839.40, 

1840-41. ' 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantit} i 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Pi<fhls 

Sp. Drs. 

Piculs 

Sp. Drs. 

A 

Piculs 

Sp. Drs 

Piculs 

1 

Sp. Drs. 

Imported 

3002 

20009 

407 

2567 

1039 



11279 - 

Exportedj 

0713 

93921 

6297 

30654 

mi 

31843 

13877 

61914 I 


It is through the spirited exertions of Messrs, Brown and Co., Messrs. 
Stewart and Co., and three non -mercantile gentlemen, Messrs, Bacon, 
Donnadieu, and the Rev, Mr. Boucho, that the sugar cultivation in 
Pinang and Province Wellesley has made such rapid progress. These 
gentlemen have persevered in the face of many obstacles, the most 
formidable being the heavy differential duties against Straits sugars in 
the home markets ; and it is but right that they should have "the full 
credit for their efforts, which they have so well earned, 

Messrs. Brown and Co. were the fi^st parties in the Settlement to 
embark in sugar cultivation — their water-mill on their Otaheite sugar 
estate being the first mill for the manufacture of sugar erected on the 
island. Messrs. Stewart and Co., we hear, have three large steam 
engines now employed on one of their estates, and arc expecting out 
another of 30-horse power. 

We annex a few extracts from the Pinantf Gazette, showing the 
progress that is making. 
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We are happy to observe that our sugar manufactories arc still progressing, 
notwithstanding the capriciousness of the Indian Government to check the 
concern, by witliholding from us the benefit of the Sugar Act. Mr. Doima- 
dieu, of Jawee Estate, we understandhas recently received a mill, to be worked 
by steam, of M-horse power, which is expected to be put up and ready in a 
month. This, with that belonging to Messrs. Bacon and Co., we believe will 
come into operation about the same time, both of which are capable, with the 
addition of the various minor mills already at work, to produce tor the ensuing 
year a supply sufRciently extensive to excite an interest in our island as a 
sugar-producing Colony, when nothing will be wanting but the sugar boon to 
raise tne island to prosperity and importance. But however disheartening 
mutters may appear at present, we yet, under these misgivings, hope in the 
end to have our petition granted, by reason that we cannot perceive any tangi- 
ble grounds the Government have for refusing to comply with a request so 
essentially necessary as it is for the welfare of the country, and so much in 
opposition to its own interest, forming, as it will be, one of the staple articles 
of produce, from which a considerable revenue would accrue to the State, and 
much derivable advantage to commerce and the country generally. 

The sugar manufactured at Province Wellesley, of which a considerable 
shipment was made in the ** Camieii*' for England, was tested by competent 
and experienced persons, and found to be of superior quality, and equal to any 
West India or Mauritius sugars. The soil, from its great fertility, is well 
adapted particularly for this species of cultivation ; and, from the facilities 
the country affords for communication, intersected as it is by rivers, these 
localities present advantages which it would be in vain to look for in any other 
portion of the Straits, and which we are confident would be readily availed of 
by other adventurers, if the restrictions were removed. 

Another splendid sugar-mill has been lately set up in the Tasee Factory, 
conducted by Monsieur La Boucherc, and is now in full operation. This 
estate has already 200 orlongs of ground planted out with canes, which appear 
to be extremely luxuriant, and in very thriving condition. The systematic 
manner in which the whole affair is conducted, is very creditable to Monsieur 
La Bouchere, whose skilful exertions are unabated in rendering this a most 
valuable estate. We hope to hear very soon a similar account of^he progress 
of the new adventurers who have embarked in this most desirable and profit- 
uble concern, and that these results maybe an inducement for other capitalists 
to establish themselves in Province Wellesley for the same purpose. 

We understand it is the intertion of several other gentlemen of the island to 
engage in the sugar cultivation, who are ready to embark a large capital on 
the undertaking. We anticipated as much; and it was only the unsettled 
state of the Land Regulations, and the unfavourable prospects of the Sugar 
Act, that have deterred many from entering upon the agriculture of the island. 
We have, however, yet to abide the Sugar Petition, which it is to be hoped will 
now he forthcoming, since the Straits ufiairs arc now being disposed of. The 
Bengal Government are now not engaged in any matter of importance, so that 
we may expect the question to be soon arranged, when our best expectations, 
we trust, will be realised. This Settlement will then be placed in the most 
advantageous position, as being a free port — unencumbered with any vexatious 
Government regulations— lands to be had on the most favourable terms — and, 
if the Sugar Act is extended to this island, as we expect, it will be strange 
indeed if this Colony will not then rise to some degree of importance ; we will 
only require capitalists to make this a most flourishing Possession. The 
natural advantages of Pinang and .Province Wellesley are too well knowafor 
any further comment ; and the success which has attended the labours of the 
present agriculturists in the sugar and other cultivations, proves that the soil is 
well adapted for such purposes, and its capabilities for any sort of cultivation. 
We have now nothing to ao but to select our ground and commence operations 
at once. The agriculturists will now no longer be exposed to uncertainties ; 
experience and practical knowledge have taken the place of theory. It now 
only requires capital and energy to realise our best wishes. 
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The success that attended the exertions of the spirited merchants 
received a check in the unwise difference of duty with which they 
were at first burthened ; hut this being now removed, their sugars will 
attain a decided superiority over foreign free-grown. At this moment, 
Pinang is producing sugar equal to good West India Muscovado, at 
about tw'o dollars per picul (133^ lbs.), or nearly three rupees per 
niaund ; and we have no doubt whatever but that by adopting every 
improvement in cultivation and manufacture, she will be able to lessen 
the average to something like three to four shillings per Calcutta Bazar 
maimd. 

This fine island is doubly blessed ; viz,, in its great natural advan- 
tages, and the possession of an enterprising and persevering mercantile 
body, who have not been deterred by the impolitic measures of Govern- 
ment from embarking their capital in such extensive undertakings to 
their own well-deserved emolument (as it has proved) and the im- 
provement of the country. We do not entertain the least dread as to the 
well-being of this place, feeling assured that it must go on and prosper. 

A late Singapore Free Press congratulates the inhabitants of Pinang 
on being at" length allowed to export their sugar to England at the 
low rate of duty, and adds — “We have no doubt that the agriculture 
of Pinang will now flourish exceedingly.” We believe it will ; for 
with ample supplies of labour, and with grain selling at the lowest 
possible price, in consequence of the superabundant imports from the 
granary of the Bay of Bengal, Arracan, there can be no reason why the 
cultivation of sugar at Pinang should not flourish. Arracan has just 
been admitted to the same privileges ; and wc would take this oppor- 
tunity of again expressing our hope that the privilege which has been 
suddenly, we will not say capriciously, taken away from Maulmain, will 
he specdiljT restored to it. The power which has been vested in the 
local authorities to regulate the sugar duties in the East, by declaring 
any port entitled to the benefit of the lower duties, while other ports 
are sjiddled with the higher rate of duties,* ought to be exercised with 
consideration, if not with leniency ; and certainly the mere circumstance 
that foreign sugars had been smuggled into any ports, owing to the 
laxity of Government in enforcing its own prohibitions, ought not to 
operate to the disadvantage, rather the ruin, of men who have embarked 
their capital in the manufacture of sugar with spirit, in the hope that 
the moderate scale of duties would continue to prevail. In the exercise 
of this delegated power, this Government is acting, not for its own 
benefit, or on its own views of policy, but simply as the instrument of 
the home authorities. Their object was to protect the revenues of 
England, not to crush the prospects of enterprising men ; but in the 
course adopted regarding Maulmain, it is impossible to see how the 
fiscal interests of England can he promoted, while it is certain that 
the rising energies of that much-depressed Settlement must be seriously 
affected. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of the Antigua General Agricultural 
Society in March last, the Secretary presented papers from D. B. 
Garling, Esq., on the expense of sugar cultivation in the East Indies, 
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and stated that Mr. Garling had commissioned him to say that he 
should be happy to procure any information which would be of service 
to the Society, through his brother, Samuel Garling, Esq., Resident 
Comniissipncr of the East India Company at Pinang. 

The following queries had been proposed by Mr. Garling to his 
brother ; — 

I wish you to acquaint me with the size of your Pinang RUgar estates — the 
capital invested in them— the rent or tenure under which they are licld — the 
aiinnal expense of cultivation, and such other information as you may be 
enabled to obtain ? 

To the above queries the subjoined replies bad been received : — 

No. 1. 

On the island of Singapore the East India Company holds the fee of 
all the land. Some siniul portion is held under leases of 99 and 100 years 
at various rentals per English acre ; but for the most part the land is settled 
upon by squatters who have reclaimed it from the forest or jungle, and who, 
pending the loiig-promisedLand Regulations, remain in the unlimited possession 
of it. Only an inconsiderable portion of the island is in a state of cultivation ; 
the greatest part of it is still forest. The whole island is undulating, a suc- 
cessiuTi of hills and dales ; the highest point not much exceeding .OOO feet. 
The hills are mostly composed of red clay, more or less mixed vritti iron and 
sand, and covered with magnificent forest trees j whilst the plains are of a 
whitish clay, and the hollows contain much turf or peat, the accumulated resi- 
duum of decayed vegetation for ages past. The soil generally is ^ood, although 
not what may be classed rich — yet being a stratum of clay, easily pulverised, 
and in a climate usually damp, yields good crops ; 30 to 35 piculs (of 133 J lbs.) 
or about 4,300 lbs. of your sugar, that is of sugar and molasses together, as 
taken out of the coolers, is a fair average per acre. 

The cane mostly planted is of the Tahiti species, mixed with a native-grown 
cane known as the **Salangor” or “ Lime” (Capor) cane. The canes are here 
ripe or fit for cutting in twelve or thirteen mouths, and ratoons in ten months. 
Planting and grinding go on the whole year round — that is, whomever ready 
and when the weather is suitable, 'flicre arc no fixed seasons here, as in the 
West Indies, appropriated to each business. In Singapore there is nothing 
whatever destructive to the cane ; you arc sure to reap what you plant ; the 
quality and grain of the sugar is as good as any from the West Indies, when 
made after the same process. Megass and trash are used for boiling, and 
the expense of firewood obviated. Tlie rum distilled from the molasses and 
skimmings is considered to he of as good a flavour as good West India rum. 
As the ground may be said to be wholly free of stones, it is easily prepared, 
when cleared of jungle, for cultivation, either by hoeing or ploughing. But 
little ploughing has jiitherto been done. An estate of 300 acres of canes is 
worked here by 130 able-bodied Madrp or Chinese Coolies, all males, at an 
expense of 7,000 dolrs. Spanish, including every expense. Picked labourers 
are paid from 3 to 4 dolrs. per month ; drivers or overseers, 4i dolrs. per 
month ; carpenters, masons, olacksmiths, and such-like mechanics, at from 6 
to 9 dolrs. per month. In all cases the hired people are found in nothing ex- 
cept house-room, which is done for the convenience of the proprietor. I'liey 
are paid half their wages monthly, and the remainder at the end of their 
yearly engagements. The working hours are from six o'clock in the morning 
(the roll is called at half-past five^o’clock) till eleven a.m., and from one p.m. 
till six P.M. — in all, ten houra. Sundays are observed or not, at the pleasure 
of the proprietor. Five holidays are allowed during the year, at the pleasure 
of the Coolies, Sugar-boilers, and sugar-house and distillery-men (Chinese 
or Indians), are paid from 10 to 14 dolrs. per month. 

The following are the current prices of the leading articles used and re- 
quired on a sugar plantation ; and from these and the above premises, your 
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friend can easily estimate the result of such an undertaking here. I ought to 
have said, that although nothing as yet has been required by Government for 
jungle land, still, to bring it fit for cultivation entails an expense of about CO 
or 70 dolrs. per acre. It would be cheaper to buy out Chinese squatters 
whose land is already cleared. — Planks, 14 ft. long by 10 in. an4 1 in. thick, 
10 cts, per 100; smaller ones, 6 to 8 cts. per 100 ; beams of hard wood, 18 ft. 
by 6 in. square, 40 to GO cts. per 100; bricks, 1 dol. 30 cts. per 1,000; tiles, 
1 dol. 60 cts. per 1,000; lime, 2 dolrs. 50 cts. for 40 piculs; carts, 12 to 16 
dolrs. each; bullocks, 12 to 16 dolrs. each ; ponies, 12 to GO dolrs. each. 

No. 2. 

As the sugar manufacture on European principle is newly introduced here, 
the question moved cannot be answered by the average of long experiments ; 
but the Chinese have cultivated the sugar cane hero for a long time, and as they 
may be acknowledged as a very intelligent and calculating people, I think 
that, taking from them what I consider proper, and stating what 1 have myself 
experienced, 1 shall be able to present exact answers. 

The Chinese agree, that the average cost of sugar canes cultivated, cut, and 
brought to the mill-house, is from 1 dol. to Ij per picul of sugar with syrup 
made from those canes. 1 have contracts with Chinamen for 200 orlongs of 
forest land, to be cut, cleared, planted in sugar canes, grown, and, in short, 
cut, tied, and put on the edges of the roads, for the price of 1 dol. CO cts. for 
every picul of sugar with syi-up made with the canes coming from those 200 
orlongs. After that crop I will get my own ground cleared, and the expenses 
will he reduced. 

I have always found that the Chinese are expensive in their work, and that 
the Chinamen, when employed by Chinese masters, are slow-working coolies. 
My calculation, and Mr. Balestier's at Singapore, have convinced me that the 
sugar cane, before the mill-house, costs us on an average! dol. and sometimes 
as low as 80 cuts per picul. 

Sugar estates appear to he conducted here on a larger scale than 

in Jamaica. 

Jarvec Estate, when in full plantation, that is in two years, will produce 
about 2.5,000 piculs of .sugar, besides the spirit. 

Val D’Or Estate, in full revenue, will go as far as 35,000 piculs, besides the 
spirit. * 

lati Estate, I have been told, will produce 5 or C,000 piculs of sugar a -year. 

Mr. Bacon's Estate will go, I have been told, to 10,000 piculs of su^ar. 

Local Advantages. — Here no earthquake, no Jmrricane, no drought is feared ; 
the plantation of the sugar canes is conducted Avith nearly the same result for 
each year, there being no remarkable difference in the seasons. At the changes 
of the monsoons there is more rain, but tlicre is alwaj^s water enough for plant- 
ing with confidence. 

Machinery, — The expenses for the machinery brought from Europe must 
he the same as in the West Indies, only we employ more powerful machinery. 

Cost of Buildings, — Jarvec’s buildings cost — My house, brick-built, with one 
story, 90 feet long, ^ feet broad, with cook-room, stables, &c. &c., 2,000 dolrs. 
One building in bricks, covered with tiles, 275 feet long, 50 feet broad, con- 
taining steam-mill (14-horsc), two sets of pans, curing-house, distillery, &c. &c., 
2,000 dolrs. 

Houses for the working people are made in the cheapest way in this country, 
as we have never any bad weather. Houses for 100 coolies will cost 50 dolrs., 
and will remain three years without requiring repair. 

Cartage, — Carting expenses are very reasonable; we pay on an average 
9 dolrs. for one buffalo. 

Medical Attendance, — I’here is no medical attendance found here for the 
working people ; when sick, the natives return home. 

Bagging the Sugar, — The sugar here is dried in the sun and put in bags. 
One Siam mat-bag will hold a picul, and costs 4 cuts; if made double, for fine 
sugar, the expense for the pacRage will be 8 cents. 
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Carriage.— ^\\Q expense of bringing Abe produce to town is very little ; 
carriage by water is the most connnon. Jarvee Kstate, twenty miles from the 
town, got a boat, conveying 25 tons of produce, and bringing back whatever 
might be required, for 4 dolrs. eacli voyage, the crew being Malays. 

Expenses.— boiling the sugar— all the expenses for manufacturing, dry 
ing, packing, making the spirit, never exceed 20 cuts per picul. Here, as I 
suppose in every part, one really good manager is paid a high salary ; but if, 
ns is the case with me, the proprietor is the heaa man of his business, the 
overseer's expense is very trifling. 

The average return for one orlong of sugar canes (one orlong is 240 square 
feet) is forty-two piculs of sugar. The canes ratoon two, three, and some- 
times four crops, and they are generally as fine as the first crop ; if, however, 
they are inferior, they are dug out — ^for the Chinese devote great care to the 
plantations, and inferior canes are not worthy of attention. 

Singapore.— The whole of this island may be said to be only one 
great jungle, which merely requires enterprise and capital to convert it 
into one of the most lovely and productive spots on the face of the globe. 
A few spice plantations and cocoanut groves have been planted out, 
but these are as nothing to the extent in jungle still remaining. With 
a rich soil, admirably adapted for sugar-cane culture, and pj^ducing 
canes as fine as any in the world, with westerly showers, inning 
streams for machinery, and labour in as great abundance as can be 
desired at five rupees each Chinaman, Singapore only wants her 
jungle cut, to render her in every respect eligible to take a first-rate 
position as a sugar-producing country. 

A writer in a recent number of ' the Singapore Free Press thus 
enlarges on the agricultural capabilities of the Settlement : — 

Notwithstanding what may be intimated elsewhere, no one here affects to 
consider this as “ purely a commercial Settlement," as the opening of roads in 
the interior have everywhere disclosed throughout the country a,|>ody of ex- 
cellent soil fitted to produce every variety of infertropical crops, and nothing 
is wanting to bring out its resources but the permanent settlement of the land 
tenures, and to be put, as to duties, in the home market, on a footing of equality 
with other British Possessions, . Should these ever be obtained, there is little 
doubt that Singapore would be as flourishing in agriculture as she is in com- 
merce — the one giving additional life to the other. There are upwards of 
200,000 acres of cultivable ground on the island, which, if generally planted, 
in sugar canes for instance, could be made to yield easily as much sugar as 
the mountainous islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, neither of which have as 
much available land, and which each export towards ^5,000 tons of sugar. Such 
products would require a large population, which is at hand in India and China 
on both sides of us, who would cause a corresponding demand for commo- 
dities, for their clothing and food, and for suitable machineiy for the different 
branches of industry to which they might annly themselves in connexion with 
agriculture ; a fair proportion of wealth would accumulate in the country, and 

S robably the greatest advantage resulting from this state of things would be 
erived by the merchants, who not only would find ample means at hand for 
returns, but the ships which are commonly a burthen on their hands would 
cease to be so, by the quantity of freight wnich would have to find its way to 
Europe or elsewhere. 

Whilst on this subject I may he permitted to nay that it would he well in the 
Home Government to cast a look towards these Straits (Malacca) before they 
make any further move for the introduction of foreign sugar to consumption ; 
the plea for which is, that the people may have cheap sugar, and also to open 
an outlet for the manufactures of the country in exchange. 
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^ If BUgar can be made cheap anywhere, no portion of the earth offers a fairer 
than the British Possessions on or about the Peninsula of Malacca. The 
climate is likewise suitable, as the cane comes to maturity in twelve and 
thirteen months, and not in fifteen or sixteen as in the West Indies and in other 
sugar-growing countries, and it is planted and manipulated during every month 
of the year, for there are no strictly dry and wet seasons. The quality of the 
sugar IS classed by thb London brokers as identical with good gained West 
India. Labour may be had to any extent either from British India or Chin^ 
which, as has been already said, are in our immediate neighbourhood, and is 
not dear, for able labouring men, Indians and Chinese, are bad at three to 
three and a half Spanish dollars per month, and not found in anything but 
lodging, and for this the convenience of having the coolies at hand. Engage- 
ments are besides made with the Chinese to grow canes, which, on beina made 
into sugar by the mill-owners, are paid for at rates from one to one and a half 
dollar per picul of sugar of 133^ lbs. English weight made therefrom, the 
Chinese receiving meanwhile monthly advances for their support of two Spanish 
dollars per month, which are repaid after the manipulation of the canes. This 
country is free from duties on .exports and imports, and couseouently its pro- 
ducts as well as the commodities for its use are not burthenea with chafes 
but such as are necessarily incidental to transmission or importation. The 
country throughout is proverbially healthful for men and cattle, and is wholly 
free from those dreadful hurricanes or earthquakes which in the West Indies, 
and Bourbon, and Mauritius, in the course of a few hours destroy tiic labour of 
a whole year. The husbandman ia quite sure to reap in due time the seed he 
has put into the ground. 

These are the positive advantages possessed by a ve|^ considerable extent of 
country, composed at the west end of the Straits of Province Wellesley, con- 
taining 180,000 acres, Malacca including Naning 1,152,000, and Singapore 
200,000 acres, forming an aggregate of 1,532,000 acres or thereabouts, wnicli 
would go a great way towards making up the deficiency of the West Inuia 
eugar^ an article to wfiich the long habit of using has given a particular value 
in Great Britain, and which the ungrained and poste-like sugar of India does 
not replace for domestic use. 

As the countries in the immediate vicinity of these Settlements are very 
thinly po^lated with idle Malays, whose long habits of warfare and laud and 
sea piracy have caused the country to return very generally to its original state 
of pungle, the sultans and raiahs of those several States would not be likely to 
reject propositions to cede their respective ter(itories for a fair compensation, 
or for annuities for one or more lives, in the same manner that the island of 
Singapore was purchased of its sultan, an arrangement which would open an 
immense field, many times larger than all the other Britis^i sugar Colonies 
together, and in which not only sugar but any other Colonial crops might be 
grown to any extent, and without the least doubt as cheaply as in any part of 
the world where /ree labour prevails. 

As an outlet for the home manufactures it would seem to follow naturally 
that the demand for them would be more constant and greater from a Colony 
whose principal intercourse was with the mother-country, and whose products 
were snippea and consumed there, than from foreign countries, who looked to 
their own mother-land for supplies, and who, by burthenin^ the manufactures 
of Britain with higher duties than their own, impeded then importation and 
use. 'J'hc manufacturers would therefore be as great gainers in finding a good 
market as the people in having cheap sugars, by the adoption of a policy which 
would put the Straits sugars, as to duties, pii a footing with those of other Bri- 
tish Possessions. A policy which would cause capital, population, and industry 
to concentrate here, and bring out the immense resources of this fine country, 
abounding in noble riyera, rich plains and valleys, which is now a wilderness, 
the abode of man in his lowest condition contending for food with the most 
ferocious wild beasts, in the midst of those interminable forests which every- 
where overshadow the land. 

At a time like the present, when the sugar question has become one of great 
importance to Government and people, it might be well that ministers turned 
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their eyes this way. Let them consult competent i^rsons in London conversant 
with the quality of the products of the Straits, and let them consult a hundred 
intelligent men having a personal and practical knowledge of these Settle- 
ments, and df the territories about them on the Peninsula, and with the facts 
obtained from these various sources, no one here will for a moment doubt that 
its value will be known and appreciated ; that the tenure of the land will be 
established in a satisfactory manner for settlers, and that the home duties, 
instead of being, AS they now are, prohibiting, will be encouraging; and this 
fair portion of the earth, which is now pointed at on the map as an immense 
waste, will be turned into fruitful fields, not only supfiorting a large population 
of its own, but enriching the mother-country by returning to her (in the products 
of her soil— the sugar now so much wanted at a cheap price) the capital and 
interest borrowed of her, the value and profits of the supplies sent, and the 
fortunes of those of her sons who have laboured here successfully. 

In Singapore the cultivation has been prosecuted by two enterprising 
and persevering gentlemen, Messrs. Balestier and Montgomerie, who 
have successfully established the htness of the soil and climate of 
Singapore for sugar culture. The cultivation is rapidly extending, and 
large tracts of ground are being brought under the operations of the 
husbandman. The system of contracts with the Chinese has, by 
experience, been found to be the best plan of proceeding, and has 
accordingly, we believe, been very extensively adopted by one or both 
of these gentlemen. By it, not only is a better cane produced, but the 
crop is more abundant. The plan is this: the ground is cleared, 
planted, and the whole management of it undertaken by the Chinese, 
who bring the crop to maturity and cut it down. It is carted from the 
ground by the manufacturer to the mill, and the Chinese are allowed at 
a certain rate upon the out-turn. The sum at present given is about 
dollars per picul ; hut, as the cultivation extends, and more Chinese 
are found willing to engage in it, it will, no doubt, he cohsiderably 
reduced, and still leave the Chinese contractor a very handsome profit. 
*An acre of cane produces from thirty to forty piculs of sugar. The 
quality of the sugar, which 'is as material a point as the quantity, is 
first-rate, consisting of a fine strong grain, excellently adapted for the 
purposes of the sugar-refiner. 

There is much land on the island well suited for the growth of the 
sugar cane, and were parties encouraged, by a relaxation of the heavy 
duties against which Singapore planters will now have to contend, to 
embark in the cultivation, Singapore could annually send home a very 
large supply of sugar to the home market. We may here take the 
opportunity of remarking, that very erroneous and unfavourable ideas 
have been formed as to the adaptation of Singapore for agriculture. 
This no doubt may have in part arisen from some inferior soils having 
hi^en at first selected for planting operations, and the result of the cul- 
tivation of which has been rathet discouraging. It is admitted that the 
climate of Singapore is admirably suited for most kinds of tropical cul- 
tivation, and the quality of the soil is therefore the essential point of 
the inquiry. On this head it might be sufficient for answer to instance 
the beautiful plantations of different kinds of fruit and spice trees which 
are to he found in the neighbourhood of the town, the soil of which is 
by no means equal to many other parts of the island. In fact we have 
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good ground for stating that in the interior and as yet little knoivn 
parts of the island the soil is of a very superior description, and that 
very large tracts may be found suited as well for spices as for sugar, 
cocoanuts, &c. Whether these capabilities are to be availed of to any great 
extent will depen^n a great measure on the amount of encouragement 
and protection whicn Straits agriculture may experience from Govern- 
ment, With the present small protection and large annual increase of 
production, spices offer very little temptation to the capitalist to embark 
his money in their cultivation, while the very unfavourable terms on 
which Straits sugars are admitted to British markets, amounting almost 
to exclusion, discourage the formation of sugar plantations. 

The disadvantages under which the cultivation of sugar has from the 
first been carried on in the Straits have been great, and every year they 
have been augmenting. Port after port in the East Indies has been 
shut to the admission of Straits sugars, till now Bombay is the only place 
to which they can be sent, and there they have to compete with Ceylon, 
Java, Siam, Manila, &c. In the home market they had an 8s. duty 
against them in favour of the sugars of other British Colonies, and now 
they will not only have this, but instead of a protective duty of 31s. 
against foreign sugar as formerly, they will only have 2s. China, 
Java, and Manila are now brought into the market to compete with them 
on almost equal terms. 

There seems no reason whatever for excluding Straits sugars from 
the home markets by the present heavy duties. The only one that 
could be brought forward would be the danger of foreign sugar being 
brought into the home market at British duties through these Settle- 
ments being free ports. This danger we consider very small indeed, 
and not 90 likely to happen as that slave-grown sugars may be intro- 
duced through Manila, China, or Java. But in truth no ill effects would 
arise from putting Straits sugar on an equal footing with other British 
sugars ; no fetters need be put upon tr^e or complicated machinery 
devised for this purpose. All that is necessary is to grant them the same 
privileges in regard to the mode of admission to the home markets as 
Java, Manila, and China. If the securities required in the case of these 
countries are sufficient to guard against the admission of slave-grown 
sugars through them, why are they not sufficient for Singapore and 
Pinang ? If certificates of origin by British consuls are thought to he 
adequate checks against fraud in, foreign sugars, will not certificates by 
the authorities here be equally good 7 But even if there is thought to be 
more danger here, there are facilities for additional checks which cannot 
be availed of in foreign States. If in the case of spices, tin, and hides, 
certificates from the authorities of the Straits Settlements procure their 
admission to the home markets on lover duties, surely sugar is not of 
so much less bulk compared with these articles as to increase the chance 
of the laws being evaded by attempts to pass off foreign sugar as the 
production of our own soil. If the declaration by the shipper and the 
certificate by the consul, which are all that is required in the case of the 
sugars of Java, China, and Manila, is not enough, there can be had in 
the Straits Settlements in addition the further security afforded by the 
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declaration of tbe grower and the registration of the plantations. With- 
out any additional expense to Government, such a system could he 
easily organifsed by registering the mills, and requiring yearly, half- 
yearly, or monthly, declarations of the quantity manufactured, as would 
render attempts at fraud impossible, even were pailies found capable 
of running the hazards of trying to commit it. 

We therefore do hope that the Home Government will see the expe- 
diency of granting to the Straits planters some more favourable terms 
than they at present enjoy ; and if they will not put them on the 
same footing with the other sugar-growing Possessions, at least give 
them some approximation to it. If a difference of duty must still be 
maintained, let it be by admitting the Straits sugars at 269. ; the other 
Colonies would then have a duty of 2s. to compensate for the want of 
those superior privileges which the Straits are thought to enjoy, while 
on the other hand they would have a protection of 8s. in competing 
with foreign sugars. 

China and Hongkong. — We understand that the Chinese sugars 
imported recently into London and Liverpool have been much approved 
of, ^ and there is a prospect of a considerable trade in sugar with the 
Chinese Empire. The following article on the subject is from the 
Friend of China : — 

The admission of free-labour sugar of foreign growth, at a moderate duty, 
will bring forward unexpectedly a new export from China at the very time 
that it is so much required. Many have looxed forward in perspective to the 
possibility of Chinese sugar ultimately finding its way to the English market, 
hut none, or very few, could have dreamt that its almost immediate shipment 
would offer a regulator to the present deranged state of our trade with China; 
the inequality between what we give, and what we receive, bein^ too gpreat for 
a he^t^ commerce. The quarters from which fresh supplies of su£|[ar can be 
obtained, in consequence of this new regulation, are Batavia, Manila, Siam, 
and China. It is with the last of these that we have a special interest, and we 
will shortly investigate the nature of the trade, and the probability of its being 
lucrative, premising that if sugar can be purchased in China at a price suffi- 
ciently low to afford a profit upon the »iipment, the quantity which Great 
Britain can consume, at a moderate reduction on ])rcsent prices, is almost 
unlimited, or at least greater than can be brought forward for some years. In 
quality, the Chinese sugar is second to none of the white or clayed sugars of 
India. In the Bombay market it commands a better price than either Bengal, 
SiaiUj or Manila. It is with these sugars it would nave to compete in the 
Enghsh market, and the question is, admitting it to be equal in quality, can it 
be shipxied to pay at the current rates of the London market? The strong 
Muscovados of the West Indies and the Mauritius, even of the best quality, do 
not command so much by 2s. per cwt. as the best class of Bengal sugar; it is 
by this scale that we must measure the capabilities of that of Chinese growth. 
In the London J outnal of Commerce^ of date 1 1th May, Bengal white sugar, 
good and fine, is quoted at from 64s. 6d. to 70s. per cwt., duty paid. With this 

S uotation as a guide, we turn to the sugar of China, at the curren t prices of the 
ay. We will give two statements vf the actual cost laid down in England^ 
one calculated at the present exchange of 4s. 3d., the other at an exchange 
of 4s. 6d. 


Exchange 4s. Zd, 

No. 3.— Sugar, picul 4,50 dolrs. cwt. £0 16 0 
Shipping Charges ana Insurance, 8 pr. ct. 0 1 3 
Freight .. .. .. ..040 

Import Duty 114 0 

5 per cent, additional . . . . ..019 


Perewt. £1 17 0 
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No. 1. — Sugar, picul 5,50 dolrs. cwt. £0 19 0 


Shipping and Insurance, 8 per cent. . • 0 13 

Freight 040 

Import Duty 1 14 0 

5 per cent, addtional . . . . . . 0 19 


• Per cwt. .. £3 1 0 

Exchange of 4f. Qd. 

No. 3. — 4,50 dolrs. picul, cwt. £0 17 0 
Shipping and Insurance 0 14 

Freight .. ..... 0 4 0 

Import Duty .. 1 14 0 

5 per cent, additional. . 0 19 


Per cwt. £2 18 1 


No. 1. — picul, 5,50 dolrs. cwt. . £1 0 10 

Shipping and Insurance . . 0 18 

Freight 0 4 0 

Import Duty .... 240 

5 per cent, additional 0 19 


Percwt .. £3 2 3 

If these statements are correct, and we believe that they are over rather 


than under the mark^ at the exchange of 48. 3d. there is a profit of from 7s. 6d. 
to 9s. per cwt., subject to the deductions of commission, brokerage, and 
wharfage in England, and at the more probable exchange of 4s. 6d. a profit of 
from 6s. 5d. to 7s. 9d., subject to the same deductions. 

The quality of Chinese sugar, we are persuaded, is better than that of any 
sugar that has not gone through the process of refining ; and though we have 
taken Bengal as a standard, it would probably fetch a couple of shilTings more. 
By referring to some old memorandums taken in 1840, we find that in Bombay 
at that period China sugar was worth 9 8-10 per lb. ; Manila, fine, 5 6-10; 
Bengal, fine, 7| : and Siam, fine, 8^. The nearest approach to the produce of 
China was that of Siam, which by late advices from Singapore is worth in that 
market 5,50 dolrs. per picul, the price at which we have rated No. 1 Sugar in 
China. 

In a recent number of the Hongkonf Begister we also noticed the 
annexed paragraph : — 

Proposed Sugar Cultivation . — We hear that Messrs. W. Hall and Co. of this 
place are about to commence the cultivation of 200 orlongs of sugar cane on 
the north bank of the Qualla Junjong, not far from Tasseh Estate. They have 
purchased an eight-horse-power high-pressure steam engine, and have already 
commenced building a place in which to put it up. It is their intention, we 
believe, to manufacture sugar with this, not only from the cane which they 
produce on their own property, but also from the cane grown by the Chinese in 
their neighbourhood whi^ they may be able to purchase up, or which may be 
sent by tne owners to their mill to be manufactured at a certain rate per picul. 
There cannot be a doubt that the improved processes introduced here by the 
F^uropean planters will materially diminish the expense of manufacturing the 
article, and that the Chinese will be unable to compete with them beyond the 
mere cultivation of the cane. A mill, therefore, got up with such objects as 
Messrs. W. Hall and Co.*s will, in all probability, pay. 

Sugar was formerly exported from China to America in considerable 
quantity, it having reached the average amount of 4,500,000 lbs. for 
a series of years between 1817 and 1821 ; but the amount has gradually 
diminished, with occasional exceptions, to the present time. 

(To he continued.) 
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Seatich for Coal in MALACCA.-^On Thursday we observed some specimens of 
rock &c. lying in the Company's buildings which| we understand, Captain Con- 
galton of the H. G. Steamer JDiam collected at a point of the mainland, near 
Girbee, situated 300 miles north of this island. The steamer, we hear, could not 
approach nearer the land than four miles, but Capt. Congalton with some of the 
crew landed in two of the steamer’s boats. The line of coast, for a considerable 
way, was surveyed ; it was found generally elevated and rocky. Two cliffs — one 
of great height and both of considerable length — were carefully examined, and 
from the lower of the two the specimens were taken. 

The cliff referred to is upwards of twenty feet high, and a natural vertical 
section showed it to consist of — from above downwards — first, earthy matter of a 
dark brown colour for about eleven feet, then for the next seven or eight feet hard 
calcareous rock distributed in layers of a few inches each in thickness, which rests 
on a stratum of a black substance only a few inches in depth, beneath which 
again to the east side is a stratum of shells and sand, and to the west side a light 
blue mud washed by the sea. The two upper strata stretch along the cliff for a 
great length, but the third or black stratum only extends for about 300 yards, and 
it and the lowest can only be seen at low- water. 

The upper surface of the first layer of the rock is rough and studded with the 
remains of shells, and is of a lighter colour than the other layers, which increase in 
darkness and thickness with their depth from the surface ; the fracture of the rock 
is ragged and exhibits a mixture of white and grey with shining particles inter- 
spersed, and examined through a microscope of 400 magnifying power portions of 
shells arc distinctly seen ; these are easily seen in the upper layers without the 
use of the microscope, but in the lowest layers only with its aid ; it is pijjverisable 
and effervesces with acids. It is probably a composition of shells, earth, and sea- 
sand. 

The black substance has not a uniform dark appearance, but presents a surface 
of black, grey, and white, not minified together, Uut distinct, and consists of thin 
layers which do not adhere firmly and are distributed in the manner of slate stone. 
Its fracture is irregular and sloping, and it exhibits a number of little excavations 
as if fluid or air had been confined in them, ^ut in other respects it has the same 
appearance as the surface ; examined with the microscope, however bright, particles 
are distinctly seen ; it does not bum, and is with difficulty heated in a furnace ; 
it is dry to the touch, and almost pulverises between the fingers, on which it leaves 
no stain ; acids and ftlkalies do not act upon it; with water it forms a dark solu- 
tion without smell, hut deposits again on standing; with a small quantity it 
becomes a substance resembling mud. In the specimens brought there are two 
kinds, which however do not differ materially from each other ; the one accords 
pretty closely ^ith the description given, the other has a considerable resemblance 
to charred wood, is in thicker pieces, less laminated, not so easily pulverised, and 
not so oblique in its fracture ; but, on the contrary, cracks run through it both 
vertically and transversely, and it presents moreover some reddish streaks, — in all 
other respects however it has the same characters. This kind seems to have been 
obtained at the east end of the cliff, from the quantity of shells found adhering to 
its lower surface ; and it perhaps may owe its greater compactness and solidity 
to the greater pressure exerted by the denser materials which lie above and below 
it, than can be exerted by the substratum of mud at the west end upon the spe- 
cimens found there. Both are probably only condensed mud and vegetable 
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matter, with a small proportion of sand intermixed, and might perhaps be found 
a very good manure. 

The light blue mud has considerable solidity, and a pretty uniform appearance ; 
it mixes readily with water, but deposits on staudiug ; it is neither acted upon by 
acids nor alkalies. 

Large slabs of rock, measuring 20 feet by 15, similar to the roek described, were 
observed lying one above the other on the sea-beach beyond the cliff, and appear 
to have fallen from it by inroads made by the sea. The process of destruction is 
at the present time going oti. The subjacent mud appears first to be washed avvay, 
then the black substance ; and when the rock has become thus undermined for a 
considerable extent, its power of adhesion is overcome by its own weight, and the 
weight of the earth resting on it. Some of the large slabs lying on the sea -beach 
at the west point of the cliff have assumed a very peculiar arrangement. They 
are placed in a circle on end, one against the other, in the manner bricklayers 
usually arrange tiles on the ground, but appear as if they had received a push by 
which they recline a little upon each other, rather than stand vertically side by 
side ; in the centre of the circle there was a large hole filled with sand. Rocks, 
of various sizes and shapes, but of much the same character as the rock of the 
cliffs, stood out of the sea at different distances — some of them have very broad 
summits and narrow bases, ready to topple over. On the mainland again beyond 
the cliffs there arc several elevated places, having a perpendicular face towards the 
sea, exposing a rock precisely similar to that of the cliffs, affording evidence there- 
fore that the land which the sea is uo^v encroaching upon has, at a previous 
period, been recovered from it. The cliffs are covered with a variety of herbage, 
and large forest trees of great height and circumference are growing there luxu- 
riantly ; from these trees the natives extract dammer, manufacture torches, and 
bring them to this market for sale. There was also a plant of singular appearance 
found growing in abundance, but, as we have not seen it, we cannot give any 
account of it. The birds' nests, black and while, so much prized by the Chinese, 
are obtained from the cliffs, and these and the dammer give constant employment 
to a number of natives, and form a trade of some consideration. Capt. Cougalton, 
we believ^ at a spot two or three hundred yards inland of the cliff from which 
the specimens were taken, bored down 15 or 18 feet, when water was found ; but 
he discovered no traces of either the rock or the black substance seen in the sec- 
tion of the cliff. He proceeded up a river called tlie Soonghy Girbce for about 
12 miles, but neither from the information ol^ained from natives, nor from his 
own observation, did he discover anything to lead him to believe that coal might 
be found in the neighbourhood. He visited Furlis, hut was equally unsuccessful 
there. We hear that specimens of the rock &c. are to be sent to the Bengal 
Government. 

The other cliff is of much greater extent, and its height is estimated at 800 feet. 
In one of the rocks there is a large cave to which the natives attach a great deal 
of superstition; they call it J?atu Putri, and all prahus passing are brought opposite 
to the cave, into which the boatmen throw a large log of wood that good may 
betide thcm.-^Pinanff Oaiette, 


The Cocoanut Beetle. — Perhaps a few practical observations on this destruc- 
tive pest and enemy to planters may not he unacceptable to your readers. From 
having suffered, through my own trees, fn m their voracious ravages, my attention 
was early directed to them, and I have seught out a little scientific information 
also about them, from a fine work on entomology. This insect then belongs to 
the order Coleqptera Pmtwm&ra^ family of Lamdlicomest and section 3d Xylophile^ 
from Xtdoyif wood, and philoa, a lover, which indicates a proneness to bore or eat 
woody fibre. The species under consideration is called the Oryctea Rhinoceroa^ 
and it is one of a subdivision of the above-named section, which contains those 
genera in which the males are distinguished from the females by tubercles or 
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horn-like projections on the head or thorax, of which this insect furnishes an 
example. I have found its larva in decaying vegetable matter, and they arc also 
very formidable insects or grubs, about three inches long, with large reddish heads. 
They evidently feed on decaying vegetable matters, but I fancy they have no ob- 
jection to a nice young living cocoanut tree, which I think they will attack about 
the root. It is when the tree has made considerable progress, however, that the 
parent insect does most mischief. When they are from one to two years old, 
throwing out their graceful branches in quick succession with the greatest vigour, 
and promising in three or four 3 cats more to }icld their ruddy fruit, our compara- 
tively speaking gigantic enemy begins (o exercise his haring propensities — 
[Onuiteery Greek for one who digs or bores) — and making his horn act as an 
auger, he soon penetrates the soft and yielding fibre of the young iinnumpalUy 
and, if not discovered in time, destroys the leading shoot or bianch. Should he 
merely penetrate some little way in, the tree wilt not suffer materially, but will 
show a deep scar for some time, and when the Icadin g branch comes forth, it is simp^ 
shorn of its fair proportions;” but if he is permitted to continue his operations, 
which are an insufferable hare to the planter, the leading shoot is quite destroyed. 
1 have not yet known a tree to die e\en from this severe treatment — there being 
dn the crown and roots of this extraordinary tree an amazing vigour and vitality. 
There are few of us who have not been at some period of our existence neaHy 
** hared to death,’* but it is surprising how we recover, when the bote, or borer, is 
removed, or, in common parlance, ** cuts his stick.*^ If therefore a gentleman or 
lady can thus be almost bored to death by a prosy visitor, or a long* story-telling 
^fiiend, judge what the condition of the poor tender cocoanut child must be. The 
poor innocent remains completely flabbergasted, or disabled, by having suffered 
such a punch in its Acad, and, being deprived of its leader, cannot make head 
against such odds for some time. Three or four of the old leaves still remain 
upright, but tattered-looking, like warning flags displayed from a wreck ; but by 
and bye, you see a side shoot, creeping, as it were, along the ground, w'orking its 
way outwards from the slill-llviiig crown in a kind of corkscrew fashion, till gather- 
ing strength, it gradually rises into a prefectly new and curved stem, which in a 
few months grows to a goodly size, and in time will no doubt make iis g^od a tree 
as e'er another^' — though it will have been thrown back at least a year, I should 
think. Whether this surprising revivifying power exists only in the soil of Baiii* 
caloa or not I will not positively advance, but if the trees on your side of the 
island die outright, then we are efltitled to a crow\ be this as it may, we arc very 
well satisfied with our soil, w'hich in most places, contains a large proportion of 
organic matter in a sandy soil, highly favourable to the growth of cocoanut trees. 
We have trees of not yet two years old, which are 12 feet or upwards in height, 
to the tip of the highest branches, and already forming stout and vigorous boles, 
without any manure, and the younger trees, of nine or ten months old, are thick 
ill the stem, as well as tall for their age, and dividing their leaves with great vigour. 

It is now time, after this little flourish, to come to the pith of my subject, viz. 
the remedy which we have adopted here, as well as elsewhere, 1 hope, against the 
destructive progress of the Oryctes Rhinoceros, — Several intelligent boja are pro- 
vided each with an iron instrument, of about 1 foot long, with a sharp double- 
barbed point, and a ring-handle ; they go about Uic plantation, looking narrowly 
about the trees, and when they perceive the hole in the tree which indicates that 
the enemy is at work, they thrust in Jthe barbed instrument and pull him out 
holus bolus. Sometimes, he may only Just have commenced, when his capture is 
more easily effected ; but even should he have penetrated to the very heart of the 
tree, the deadly weapon docs not fail in its errand, but brings the culprit out, im- 
paled and writhing on its point. This is the only way we know of to check the 
ravages of the beetle — except destroying the larva. If any of your readers know 
of any better method, we Batticalensians will be glad to adopt it : if not, let them 
try our method. — Colmabo Observer, 
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Improved Flan for potting Sugar. — (As transmitted by C. Mae Rae to the 
Honourable John Croat, 24th May, 1830.) — The objects to be most desired in 
draining sugar, are to expel the molasses as quickly and as completely as possi- 
ble, and at the same time to keep all the sugar in. The following plan will 
secure both of those obj^ts, if properly carried into execution ; it is^dopted in 
England by all refiners, and is therefore, not theoretical, bu^ practical : — 

The general description of the plan may be given in a few words ; it is to pot 
the sugar hot instead of cool, and to keep in the molasses for a time, instead of 
letting them run off. 

The following are the particulars, viz. — Take any number, say six, refining 
moulds, which are earthen pots, capable of containing 1} cwt. of sugar, large at 
the top and small at the bottom, about half an inch diameter, and bound round 
with small hoops, to make them firm, and capable of resisting the weight of sugar. 
These moulds must be laid in a cistern or butt of water (covered quite 
over with the watei| for twelve hours, or more if you please, but twelve hours 
:ii'e enough to saturate the pores. This cools the moulds, and prevents the liquor 
getting into the pores, which would make it much more difficult to turn the sugar 
out when it gets hard. 

When' they arc taken out of the water, let them be examined, and if there are any 
cracks, fill them up with pipe-clay made about as thick as putty ; then turn them 
upside down, that the water may run off for a few minutes ; but remember they 
are not quite dry, and whilst they are thus turned down, tighten the hoops, by 
drawing them carefully towards the broader end, with the small instrument sent 
for that purpose ; then stop the hole at the bottom. When the sugar is struck 
out from the teache into the cooler, stir it about for ten minutes (occasionally) 
to assist the granulation, at the end of which time, and while it is so hot you 
cannot put your finger into it, ladle it into a pall or copper vessel, and which 
should contain as much as a roan can carry with ease to himself ; then pour it into 
the moulds, making each mould about a quarter full ; then begin again with the 
first mould, and go on to the last, making each half full ; afterwards, make it three 
quarters full, and at length, finish by filling the moulds in succession. Care must 
be taken to« fill them thus gradually, because it greatly assists to equalise the 
crystallisation of all the moulds — indeed it would be better to take six moulds 
rather than four, especially if you have two men employed in filling them. If 
the sugar is properly boiled, a crust of glossy appearance will soon form on the 
surface of the mould, and to assist the operation, the cooler the place the better ; 
and by putting your finger into the sugar when it is cold, you will find it hard 
about two inches down. If this is the case, the sugar, at the end of twenty-four 
hours or sooner, will have granulated sufficiently to allow you to take out the 
stopping ; but if the finger does not meet with any resistance at about two inches, 
you must conclude that the sugar was not sufficiently boiled, and you must let it 
stand twelve hours longer to recover grain. 

When you have ascertained that the sugar is sufficiently granulated, which will 
be from twenty-four to thirty-four hours, you may take out the stopping, which 
must be well washed to serve again, and such is the firmness of crystallisation 
round the mould iron at the bottom, that the molasses will not run out at the 
hole ; but in order to make them run, take out the iron skewer or pricker, force it 
about throe inches into the hole quite straipht, and instantly the molasses will 
spout out ; — the draining is greatly assisted by heat, and the time it takes to drain 
will principally depend upon the teroperaturl of the place ; if it is 120 degrees of 
heat, and if the sugar has been properly boiled, it will be finished in three days; 
but if you can let it stand longer, it will be all the better. — When you think it is 
ready, turn out one of the moulds to try, and if there are more than three or four 
inches of dark colour at the tip or point, and the lump appears generally dry, you 
may consider it sufficiently drained ; cut this tip off with a chopper, and be very 
careful to obsen'e that the remainder is all of white colour, without any molassea; 
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if it ia not, you may conclude it ia not fit, and muat put it into the mould again 
for a day or two ; but if it is quite fit, put it into the hogsheads and break it up. 

The tip of the dark colour is put into the cooler, broken up small, and melted 
in the next strike of liquor, and thus no part is lost ; the tip does not require to 
be boiled a^in. When you find from examination of^ne mould that they are 
all ready for taking ojut, turn them down on the face or broad part for two or 
three hours previous to taking it out, and they will come out of the mould with 
more ease, and in general will fall out of themselves ; this saves labour, and pre- 
rents breakage of the moulds. Cut oif all the brown tips, and put them into the 
cooler as mentioned before, and put the free white sugar into the hogsheads, 
beating it small, and ramming it down. It will appear from this statement, that 
there is nothing complicated in this operation, and when practically tided, will 
be found simple and most efBcacious. 

The advantages arc, first, the operation of draining, instead of taking three 
weeks, as by the old plan, requires only one week, and tipis the crop is soon 
ready for shipment, which in many places is of the first importance. 2nd. None 
of the sugar is lost in draining, and only the tcache vents itself. 3rd. The colour 
of the sugar is naturally improved, because tlie molasses are expelled. 4th. The 
strength of the sugar is much increased, because it is soon separated from the 
molasses ; for the longer the sugar combines with the molasses, the weaker it gets. 
6th. The grain of the sugar is much improved, because the ci 7 stalB are more 
quickly formed, and become harder by potting hot, than by potting cold. 6th. 
The character of the sugar is much improved ; when the buyer knows that a par- 
ticular mark has no foot, he will give an additional price even on that account. 
7th. The loss of drainage on hoard is saved, because there are no molasses to drain. 
8th. The custom that now prevails, of potting on Sunday morning the sugar that 
is made on Saturday night, will now be obviated, because the sugar, by the same 
plan, is potted within ten minutes of its being made. 


CoMPARATXVB QUALITIES OF CoFFEE. — The Value of the cofiee berry in the 
British markets is not a fictitious quality as some imagine, but ,48 real, and 
depends — 

let. Upon the texture and form of the berry ; 2nd. The colour ; and 3rd. 
Flavour. 

1st. The texture of the beri^, and form, termed * style * by the coffee-dealers, 
is so* well defined and palpable to the initiated, that at one view they pronounce 
its value from 1508. downwards, according to the two other qualities, colour and 
flavour. 

This great distinction in price, like the higher flavoured and priced wines, is 
admitted by the consumers, who are chiefly to be found among the manufacturers 
and artisans, particularly at Manchester, Birmingham, and other large manufac- 
turing towns. 

The dealer admits that these high-priced coffees pay them much better than 
low and ordinary, as they can admix a large proportion of chicory with the 
former without deteriorating the article, and which the inferior will not allow. 

There is, besides, a peculiarity of flavour in the Demerara coffee, which the 
brokers and dealers call * unclean,’ * unsound,' and which we in Demerara call 
* rank ’ flavoured, and we find peculiar to the new coffee, so^ that those who have 
the option never drink coffee unde^ one or two years old. Another term, or set 
of terms, depreciatory of Demerara coffee, is ‘ bricky,' ‘ earthy flavoured,' which 
means the same as the former. All the commoner and condemned qualities give 
out, on roasting, a dense vapour, with a strong rank smell; they open and swell, 
and lose more weight by six or eight per cent, than the fine qualities which have 
' style.' These latter give out a transparent blue vapour, in very small quantities, 
and with a fine aroma, and retain the form of the berry. 
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The colour of the fine Jamaica is a delicate, even, pale green approaching to 
flea green, without any blue mottlcS) as is observed in Demerara coffee. 

In roasting the inferior qualities, a number of white berries appear, instead of 
roasting brown. They have neither weight nor flavour, 

A difference of £5 pewewt. between the best Jamaica and Demerara coffee, 
renders it worth while to inquire how this difference arises^ and how it may be 
equalised. 

Climate and atmosphere enter no doubt into the question, but soil, drainage, 
gathering only the full ripe berries, and the pulping before fermentation takes 
place, and the subsequent washing in frequent and running waters, to carry off 
fetid odour (which otherwise arises from the coffee-water,”) and may be reason- 
ably supposed to impart some of its nauseous flavour to a substance so sensitive 
and ready to imbibe foreign flavour as the coffee berry, are more important. I 
have been assured that a coffee-planter in Venezuela, who has studied the sub- 
ject, and closes his manufactory in order to retain his secret, has just doubled the 
value of his crop, by the mode of preparing and gathering it. 

That deep tile drainage and subsoil ploughing between tlie coffee trees would 
ameliorate the quality of the fruit, 1 have no doubt. 

The skill of the agricultural chemist also may do a great deal, in assimilating 
the soil (particularly in adding lime) to that of Jamaica. 

The increased and growing demand for the higher qualities of coffee, and the 
Infinitely more profitable returns derived in their growth, render such inquiries 
and practice an object of moment to the owners of coffee estates. 

It would seem, that twenty acres cultivated and treated according to the fore- 
going considerations, would be finally less expensive to cultivate and yield a 
larger profit than one hundred acres treated as they are now, in culture and 
manufacture. 
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A History of New South Wales^ from its Settlement to the Close of the Year 
1844. By Thos. Henry Braim, Esq. 2 Vols. London : R. Bentley. 

We are somewhat disappointed in this work. Its title, and the responsible 
situation filled by the autnor, that of Principal of the Sydney College, led us 
to expect a work of a more original character, and not a mere condensed com- 
pilation from Government despatches, Parliamentary and Council papers, &c. 

After a course of fifty years as a penal Colony, New South Wales is now 
ranked in the list of the free Dependencies of the Crown ; and, besides the 
highly-curious and interesting field of research and narrative which its early 
liistory affords, it has now arrived at a point in its career which indicates the 

{ iresent as the fittest time for the composition of a work embracing its past 
listory, its actual position, and its future prospects. But unfortunately Mr. 
Braim does not appear fitted for the task which he has undertaken, either by 
talent or experience. He has availed himself, it is true, of the writings of 
Dr. Lang, Mr. Arden, and others ; and endeavours, according to his own showing, 
to incorporate the styles of Lang and Montgomery Martin. Lang, he tells 
us, is exceedingly meagre in his statistical details, and weak in his financial 
views, while Martin is replete with figures, but such as are often incorrect, 
and sometimes contradictory. But in avoiding the alleged faults and errors 
of these writer^ Mr. Braim docs not seem to have chalked out any improved 
plan for himself. ... 

His first volume is a dry historical detail of the Governmental measures of 
the different rulers of the Colony, somewhat amplified in the case of the ad- 
ministrations of the two last Governors, Sir Richard Bourke and Sir George 
Gipps, whieli may serve as a school-book “for the perusal of the native youth,’* 
but will not he very interesting to the English reaaer. In the second volume 
there is more general information afforded ; but, even here, there is little to 
commend, and too much straining after effect. The analysis of the proceed- 
ings of the Legislative Council is but condensed from the Council papers. 
The statistics in the second chapter are from the same source, and only reach 
to 1843, while we furnish in our present number all the similar returns of the 
Colony down to the end of 1844. 

The chapter on the Aborigines is meagre, and, like the rest of the volume, 
drawn from borrowed sources. The description of Sydney and its environs 
forms the most readable portion of the work, and seems to be that where the 
author has drawn most on his own resources. 

Notwithstanding the tenor of these remarks, we will endeavour to glean a 
few extracts. 

We should not omit to state that the volumes are illustrated with some very 
neat woodcuts, and altogether the publisher se^ms to have done more for the 
book than the author. 

DIVISION OF AUSTRALIA. 

The Gulf of Carpentaria, lying jqst to the eastward of the northern cape, which we 
have described as one of the termini of the early Dutch surveys, was entered, ex- 
plored, and named after himself, by a commander of the name of Carpenter. The 
name, therefore, which one-half the Island of Australia bears — that of New Holland, 
or, as it is written in the original Dutch, “ Niew Hollandt”— is justly and pr^erly 
retained by modern hydrographers, whilst the remaining half is generally New South 
Wales, from the eastern coast having been so first designated by Captain, Cook, to 
whose enterprise, and that of other English navigators, the eastern and southern coasts 
of Australia more particularly owe their discovery. 
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IMMORAL STATS OF THE CAPITAL. 

Sydney now covers an area of more than two thousand acres, and contains a popula- 
tion probably of 20,000 souls. This population includes a great proportion of pri- 
soners of the Crown of botli sexes ; pcisons whose passions are violent, anfl who have 
not been accustomed to control, and yet, for the most part, have no lawml means of 
gratifying them. It includes great numbers of incorrigibly bad characters, who, on 
obtaining their freedom, will not apply themselves to any honest mode of obtaining a 
living, but endeavour to support themselves in idleness and debauchery, by plunoer, 
but who cannot be drawn from their haunts by the same process that vagabonds are 
disposed of at home. I believe it will be unnecessary for me to express my opinion, 
that there is more immorality in Sydney, than in any other English town of the same 
population in Her Majesty's dominions. It contains two hmidred and nineteen public- 
houses; and there are so many places where spirits are sold without license, that I f^eel 
myself incompetent to guess at their number. 

CLERGYMEN OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

The following is a list of the clergymen in the diocese of Australia, with their 
several districts : 


Rev. W. Cowper,D.D., St. Philip, Sydney. 
„ A. Cartwright, Biirrowa. 

„ John Cross, Port Macquarie. 

„ r. Wilkinson, A.M., Oaks. 

** T. Hassall, Denbigh. 

„ M. D. Meares, A.M., Wollongong. 

„ C. P. N. Wilton, A.M., Newcastle. 

„ J. Vincent, Castlereagh. 

„ R. Forrest, Campbell Town. 

„ H. T. Styles, Windsor. 

„ G. K. Rusden, A.M., East Maitland. 
„ W. M, Cowper, A.M., Port Stephens, 
„ T. Sharpe, Bathurst. 

„ H. H. Bobart, A.M., Parramatta, 

„ J. Gunther, Wellington Valley. 

„ G. A. Middleton, Morpeth. 

„ W. Stack, A.B., West Maitland. 

„ G. N. Wfiodd, A.B., Bungonia. 

„ W. Sowerby, Goulburn. 

„ T. C. Makinson, B.A., Mulgoa. 

„ T. Steele, LL.D., Cook’s River. 

„ J. Duffus, M.A., Liverpool. 

„ C. F. Brigstocke, Liverpool. 

„ G. C. Turner, S.C.L., Hunter’s Ilill. 
„ C. Rogers, Brisbane Water. 

„ H. D. D. Sparling, B.A., Appin. 

„ E. Smith, B.A., Queenbeyan. 

W. B. Clarke, M.A„ St. Leonard’s, 
N. Shore. 

„ R. T. Bolton, M.A., Hexham. 

„ C. Spencer, M.A., Raymond Terrace. 
„ J. Morse. M.A., Scone. 

„ W. H. Walsh, St. Lawrence, Sydney. 
„ J. J. Smith, Paterson. 


Rev.R. Allwood, B.A., St. James, Sydney. 

„ C. Woodward, B.C.L., Kelso. 

„ J. Y. Wilson, Portland Bay. 

„ E. G. Pryce, B.A., Lower Hawkes- 
bury. 

„ W. W. Simpson, M. A., Penal Estab- 
lishment, Paramatta. 

„ A. C. Thomson, Port Phillip. 

„ G. Vidal, B.A., Sutton Forest. 

„ J. Elder, Chaplain to H. M. Gaol, 
Darlinghurst, Sydney. 

„ T. B. Naylor, B.A., Norfolk Island. 

„ C. C. Kemp, Master of St. James’s 
Grammar School, Sydney. 

„ J. C. Grylls, Holy Trinity, Sydney. 

„ B. L. Watson, Penrith, and South 
Creek. 

„ W. Stone, A.B., Ashiield & Concord. 

„ J. Edmonstone, Chap. Penal Estab- 
lishments, Sydney. 

„ J. Troughton, Prospect. 

„ R. K. Sconce, A.B., St Andrew, 
SJdney. 

„ T. W. Bodenham. 

„ J. Gregor, A.M., Morcton Bay. 

„ W. Lisle, Yass. 

„ F. Cameron, Singleton. 

„ J. M‘Connell, Singleton. 

„ J. Farrell, A.M., Adelaide, S. Aus- 
tralia. 

„ J. B. Wittenom, Perth, Swan River. 

„ J. R. Wollaston, Perth, Swan River. 

„ W. Mitchell, Guilford, Swan River. 

„ J. Allan, Braidwood, N. S. Wales. 


RIVERS. 

The proximity of the dividing range to the coast necessarily circumscribes the 
course of the rivers flowing to the eastward. Those best known, and of the greatest 
importance, are the Hawkesbury, the Hunter, the Clarence, and the Brisbane, col- 
lecting the waters of the eastern slope of the* Blue Mountain range. T he general 
character of these streams is, that in the upper part of their course they consist of 
mere mountain torrents, dry or forming water-holes during the summer season, and 
becoming converted into rapid streams during the rainy season. On attaining a lower 
level on &e alluvial plains, they soon become blended with the reflex tidal current 
occasioped by the sea, and form brackish streams, flowing through lagoons of no great 

**Thc* waters, collected from the western slope of the mountains, form, however, rivers 
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which, from the length of tlieir course, if not from their volume, may be coinparod 
with some of tlie more celebrated streams of the Old World. The Darling, taking its 
origin from a region within the tropics, flows through a distance of prob^ly not less 
than two thousand miles before it reaches the ocean. Some of its tributaries, such as 
the Murunjbidgee, sprit^ing from a high level, flow with considerable rapidity; the 
main trunk of the river, from its soon reaching a low level, is, however^ characterised 
by its slow and lethargic course, and the extensive marshes through which it winds its 
way to the sea arc frequently subjected to wide-spreading inundations.^ The greater 
part of its banks appears to consist of an almost boundless extent of the richest alluvial 
plains. The Darling may be considered as the Mississippi of Australia. It will, like 
its American prototype, be one day the great theatre of industry and enterprise ; and 
doubtless, also, like the river just named, mingle its blessings with the evils of pesti- 
lence — the most lavish gifts of nature, with the poisoned ei^lations of the stagnant 
morass. 

As the Darling collects and conveys all the waters of [the south-eastern part][of 
Australia (excepting the comparatively insignifleant streams flowing from the eastern 
side of the coast range), the discovery of some large river, the vehicle of the waters 
flowing to tlie northward, remains still to be made. The enormous accumulation of 
fresh water in the Gulf of Carpentaria, and the actual discovery of some considerable 
streams flowing into it, clearly point it out as the estuary of some great body of fresh 
water. The character of the low land surrounding the Gulf of Carpentaria, together 
with the concomitant circumstance of its forming the embouchure of a large river, 
afford interesting grounds for speculation as to the aptitude of this region for settle- 
ment by man, and for the advantageous employment of human industry. 

NEW SOUTH WALES AS AN EMIGRATION FIELD. 

We can confidently recommend (particularly at the present moment) New South 
Wales as a most desirable sphere for the capitalist ana man of fortune. The most 
inveterate croakers amongst us are now well convinced that our Colony must very 
soon emerge from the diinculties which are now pressing upon us ; and when that is 
the case, a healthier state of things in relation to our monetary interests will doubtless 
be induced. At this moment, property of all kinds is sadly depreciated. Good cattle 
are to be had at from £2 to £2 10s., sheep at 5s. or Os., and land is sold for a mere 
trifle. To any person with a small capital to embark, possessed of ordinary prudence 
and business habits, we have no hesitation in stating, that this Colony presents attrac- 
tions seldom to be found. We believe that such a person would now require but a 
comparatively short time to double his capital. The arrival of some few such persons, 
possessing not only the desire to enrich themselves, but to benefit the Iknd, would be 
no small advantage to us at the present juncture. Iheir arrival among us, and their 
careful and well-directed employment of their resources, would tend materially to 
hasten the period we have anticipated. To one such individual we are already in- 
debted for a seasonable employn^ent of labour, and we trust we shall not have to wait 
long before others appear among us to do the State some service. We assure them 
they will receive a sale and abundant reward for such public-spirited efforts. 

CAPABILITIES OF THE COLONY. 

Our new export of tallow promises to be as profitable as that of our staple com- 
modity, wool. Our shipments have already produced high prices ; and as we improve 
in the preparation of the article, and the mode of packing, &c., for exportation, we 
shall doubtless find it not only continue, but increase in value. The benefit of this 
export is found in at once fixing a minimum price on the stock of our settlers.* We 
shall no longer he obliged to trust to chance to decide the value of our flocks and 
herds; their least worth can now be computed, and hence the gambling, hap-hazard 
system of dealing which has before prevailed and wrought su& misemevous conse- 
quences, will make way for a sound and healthy straightforwardness in our money 
transactions. 

Attention has also been paid to the manufacture of gelatine, and to the export of 
salted provisions ; the latter of which has not yet, however, succeeded. We have also 
discovered, that for luxuries we need fiot travel further than our own land. Prom our 
own beautiful grapes, good wines are manufactured : from peaches (which are just 
now so abundant, that they are retailed at a farthing a dozen!) a good brandy has been 


* Before the boiling-down system come Into operation, we heard a rich man in Sydney state, in 
a most lugubrious tone, that ne had been obliged to take in payment for a debt, ten thousand 
sheep, at Moreton Bay, at one shilling each. So little did he think of his bargain, that he put 
them in flocks of from ten to fifteen hundreds, and removed the ewes, to prevent the increase, and 
consequent addition to his expenses of management 
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procured ; and the tobacco which is grown, and is coming into very general use, pro- 
mises to be equal to the American iiegrohead. Our Colonial tweeds are extensively 
used ; and a pottery has lately been established at the Hunter’s River. The wines we 
can make have the strong recommendation of being just adapted to our climate. The 
force of habit has contributed to vitiate our taste, and we are inclined t^admirc the 
alcoholic port and sherry brought to us from England (and sad stuff is ^uerally im- 
ported under these names), rather than the generous and harmless lighter wines which 
our own vineyards can produce. 

We can produce samples bearing a strong resemblance to good Sauternc, Barsac, 
Hock, Claret, &c. ; and it merely requires a little more practical acquaintance with 
the arts of vinous fermentation, and abundance of cheap labour, to enable us to pro- 
duce all, at least, that we ourselves require. Tropical fruits can be grown at Moreton 
Jlay. The olive is peculiarly fitted to our soil, and so also is the mulberry, which 
would enable us to manufacture silk even in large quantities. This has, we know, 
been tried on a small scale, and been attended with complete success. Tea, likewise, 
would grow well, we have been led to understand, to the northward. 

'J'hc opinion has been entertained, that this is fitted to be a pastoral country alone, 
and that we cannot hope to gain much advantage from our agriculture. We are learn- 
ing to ridLculc this idea as altogether unfounded. 

Those valuable institutions, “ Agricultural Associations,” for the purpose of receiv- 
ing and communicating information on all matters connected with the cultivation of 
the soil, are beginning to be formed among us. Such societies must be productive of 

f ^ood ; they induce men to think on the matter who never troubled themselves to think 
lefore; they illustrate the principle that ** union is strength,” and by collating and 
condensing the information which each one possesses, render an essential service to 
the genersU prosperity. 

They tend to give the practical man, be he even the commonest labourer, his proper 
standing ; they teach him to regard himself, and others to regard him, as of some use — 
nay, of invaluable use, as only from the induction of facts such as these practical men 
can supply, we derive the important principles which are to guide us in all our move- 
ments. Vv e see, then, in the establishment of these associations, a token for good,” 
as we are convinced nothing will tend more completely to lay open our country than 
the means which will be hence adopted. Already has our Floral and Horticultural 
^Society, by the stimulus of periodical exhibitions and prizes, disclosed what we had 
scarcely known to exist among us, and it needs only a simultaneous and systematic 
effort on the part of all interested, to raise us to our proper standing as an extensively 
agricultural as well as pastoral country. This, however, will never be the case, until 
the plan of suiall farms is more generally adopted. 

Enterprise in Tropical Australia, By G. Windsor Earl, M.R.A.S. &c. 
London : Madden & Malcolm, pp. 177. 

This is a work which we have received and perused with much pleasure, con- 
veying as it does much valuable information about a part of the vast continent 
of Australia respecting which little is known. We had too formed a very high 
opinion of Mr. Earl’s “enterprise” and powers of observation, both from the 
reports of his evidence before the Committee of the Legislative Council of 
Sydney, and also from the accounts of a relative, Lieut. Timpson, R.N., who, 
while in charge of the detachment at Port Essington, had opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with him ; and we are therefore glad to find that he has 
determined upon giving the public the benefit of his mat experience. 

As Linguist to the North Australian Expedition, and Commissioner of Crown 
Lands for Port Essington, he has had opportunities for maturing and increasing 
the information which he had previously acquired. 

In the first chapter, Mr. Earl introduces nis subject by touching upon the 
expeditions of the Dutch to the Tropical Coasts of Australia, and notices the 
Melville Island and Raffles Bay SetUemei^s. 

To use his own words, 

When we take under review the great extent of the Tropical Coasts of Australia, 
their peculiarly ‘accessible nature, and the inexhaustible sources of labour that lie 
convenient, it certainly does appear singular that throughout so many thousand miles 
of seaboard only one little spot should be occupied by a civilised people, and that by 
a partyiso small as to constitute the most minute detached garrison maintained by the 
nation to which it belongs. 
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The next three chapters arc devoted to a history of the founding and pro^- 
gress of the Settlement of Port Kssington. Although as a mere military post 
or naval settlement it does not afford the scope for description 'which other 
newly- settled Colonies have done, yet the record of events — the chequered 
scenes of ^saster and trouble, of happiness and pleasure, have the interest of 
romance ra^er than the sombre hue of reality about them. 

The visits of the dhips of war and merchant vessels on the station to the dif- 
ferent Islands and Settlements in the neighbouring seas have resulted in a mass 
of information concerning countries hitherto little known, wliich cannot but be 
of importance whenever our nation shall make a movement in this part of the 
world. 

Even if the colonisation of this port had resulted in no other object than the 
^civilisation and instruction of the aborigines, it would not have been without 
its advantages ; but other benefits have resulted, as will be seen from our 
author’s remarks. 

The state of the adjacent seas, with regard to the safety of merchant-ships that 
might traverse them, presented, indeed, a striking change. Previous to the occupa- 
tion of Port Kssington, eve^ English vessel that had resorted to the islands lying 
between Timor and New Guinea had been attacked, and, when successfully, the crew 
massacred ; so that the names of many of the larger islands were associated with out- 
rages committed on our countrymen. The Essington schooner, the first vessel sent 
out to the islands, was only saved by an accidental occurrence ; but no sooner had it 
become known that British possessed a Settlement in the neighbourhood, (and tills 
occurred within an exceedingly short space of time,) than these aggressions suddenly 
and totally ceased ; and although the number of vessels resorting to these islands is 
far greater than it had ever previously been, no single act of hostility was ever again 
committed. Indeed, 1 speak advisedly when 1 say that small vessels may now traverse 
the ach'acent seas with greater safety than they can coast the island of Java, the oldest 
established of the European Colonies in the Indian Archipelaga The western coasts 
of New Guinea were never visited by our merchant-ships for purposes of trade pre- 
vious to our establishment in these seas ; but an intercourse has now been opened 
which bids fair to become a thriving and profitable branch of commerce. The I'imor 
Laut group, again, the nearest to Port Essington of the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, was so notorious previous to our arnval, that even the native traders of the 
Eastern Islands dared not visit it. Vessel after vessel, whether English, Dutch, Chi- 
nese, or Macassar, was cut off and plundered; but the spirit of peace hasifiow extended 
itself to this important group, and it has become a mourite resort for traders ; an 
intercourse having been established with ports, especially in the southern part of 
Timor Laut, which were never before frequented. When it is taken into consideration 
that our manufactures form the bulk of the cargoes of all vessels resorting to these 
remote parts, whether EuropeaiT, Chinese, or Indian, the circumstances here detailed 
become interesting. The commerce of these Eastern Islands is little regarded by. the 
mercantile community in this country, simply because its details are not known. ^ The 
merchant loses sight of his goods after they reach Singapore, for even his consignee 
ill that emporium of the further East has.^nly a vague notion of what becomes of a 
large portion of them. He knows that they are carried away to the eastward by hun- 
dreds of small craft, which return in the course of time, laden with valuable produce, 
but of the particular countries from which it comes he does not often know even the 
names. I will, however, dismiss this subject at present, as 1 have more fully entered 
upon it in a work exclusively devoted to the commerce and resources of the Eastern 
I^ands, which will appear in due course. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to an elaborate account of the geographical 
features, soil, and natural productions of the Cobourg Peninsula, in which Port 
Essington is situate— from which we make the following extract : — 

THE TREFANG, OR SEA SLUG. 

But of all the marine productions, ^the trepang, or sea slug, from its constituting a 
valuable article of commerce, is most deserving uf notice. In point of size and 
appearance it resembles a prickly cucumber, except that the colour is a whitish 
brown. I here allude to the most common description, for there are several varieties, 
one of which is perfectly black. The trepang is found in all the sheltered harbours, 
where it gropes about the bottom, and feeds upon weeds and mollusea. It is taken at 
low-water, upon the shoals or mud-banks, over which the fishermen wade knee-deep 
in wfitcr, dragging their boats after them, and when the feet come in contact with a 
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slug, it is picked up and thrown into the boat. They occasionally search in deeper 
water, when the fishermen avail themselves of the services of the natives, who are 
expert divers; or if th'ey cannot obtain such assistance, they prick for them with barbed 
iron darts, provided with Jong bamboo handles. The process of curing is very simple. 
'J'he slug, on being taken from the boat, is simmered over a fire in an iron cauldron for 
about half an hour, after which it is thrown out upon the ground, and jlfb operation of 
opening commences, this being cifected by a longitudinal cut along the back with a 
sharp knife. It is then again'placed in the cauldron and4)oiled in salt water, w^ 
whicn a quantity of the baric of the manmrove has been mixed, for about three hou^ 
when the outer skin will b^in to peel om It is now sufficiently boiled, and after the 
water has been drained offi the slugs are arranged in the drying-houses (small huts 
covered with mats) upon frames of split bamboo spread out immediately under the 
roof. Each slug is carefully placed with the part that has been cut open facing down- 
wards, and a lire is made undernealh, the smoke of which soon dries the trepang suffi- 
ciently to permit its being packed in bags or baskets for exportation. The entire 
ceis is a very simple operation, and the utensils required are far from being costly. 

It is difficult to form an estimate as to the amount of trepang annually e.Yported 
from the coast. From thirty to forty prahus, varying from twenty to seventy tons 
burthen, are employed in the fishery, the crews amounting to about twelve hundred 
men. They receive no wages, but arc entitled to a certain portion of the profits of the 
voyage, the system being somewhat similar to that adopted in our whale-ships. The 
provisions and stores required for the voyage are advanced by Chinese or Dutch mer- 
chants at Macassar, who thus acquire a right to the entire proceeds at a certain price 
which has previously been fixed upon, and which is invariably much below the cur- 
rent value. Taking the average amount of trepang obtained by each prahu at twenty 
tons, this will mve six hundred tons as the quantity annually exported from the coast. 
The value at Macassar is seventy rupees, or somewhat less than £7 sterling, for the 
picul of 133 Ihs. avoirdupois. The price to the consumer in China is enhanced to the 
amount of about onc-third. 

The value of this commodity as an article of export to China has long been known 
to the people of New South Wales, and small vessels have been from time to time 
sent out from Sydney to collect trepang on the northern coasts, but the success met 
with appears not to have been sufficiently great to afford much encouragement ; in- 
deed, It is an employment for which European seamen are by no means well adapted. 

The sixth chapter treats of the climate and seasons of this part of Australia. 
'I’he following hints and rules may be found valuable to many : — 

, BEST SITUATIONS FOR NEW SUTiBEMENTS. 

In taking under review the circumstances of the various Settlements in tliese seas, 
it would appear that the most salubrious spots are those situated upon narrow straits. 
The banks of navigable rivers, above the reach of the salt water, hold the next rank. 
Open bays are by no means to be recommended^ but land-locked harbours appear to 
be perfect repositories for all that can be injurious to the constitution. 

The re])eatfd failures that have attended the efforts of Europeans to form Settle- 
inciits ill this part of the world aflbrd support to the above view of the case. A secure 
harbour has always been a point of the first consideration, and although this can often 
be obtained in a strait, which at the same time would prove most convenient for mer- 
chant shipping, still the superior facilities for defence presented by a harbour with a 
sin^c entrance has proved too attractive to he overlooked. '1 he Knglish East India 
Company have twice attempted to establish themselves upon the Andaman Islands in 
the Bay of Bengal, at Port Cornwallis and at Port Chatham ; but the Settlements 
were in both cases abandoned in consequence of the unhealthiness of the climate. 
More recently, the Dutch made a similar eilbrt with the like result at Triton Bay, on 
the south-west coast of New Guinea, another land-locked harbour. It is singular that 
in the last instance the Settlement was about to be formed upon a narrow strait, near a 
spot which had been selected bv the natives as the site for their principal village ; but 
the intention was abandoned, chiefly on ac- ount of the stren^h of the tides. Indeed, 
the natives of these countries appear to form the best selections of spots adapted for 
occupation, although, as far as I could d^cover, even the more intelligent of the 
Indian islanders had established no fixed rmes, but were rather guided in their choice 
^ instinct than by conclusions drawn from a course of reasoning. All the principal 
European Settlements in the Archipelago were originally native towns, with the 
exception of Batavia, the capital of Java. This spot was selected on account of its 
being a favourable position for a fortress, and at a convenient distance from the native 
capital, which was situated some miles inland. 

VoL. VII. — NO. 26. FEBRUARY, 1846, 
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The above remarks arc of course only applicable to places on the sea-coast, and 
even there other influences beyond those mentioned above are found to exist, espe- 
cially in spots situated near the base of abrupt ranges of hills, where the deposit of 
decomposed vegetable matter is great. The rortugmese town of Dilli, on the north 
side of Timor, Ts rendered very unhealthy by its position upon a swampy plain of the 
richest alluvial^oil, rank with tropical vegetation; while an amphitheatre of steep and 
high hills endows it to landward, obstructing the course of the trade-wind, and thus 
preventing a proper circulation of air. 

Earl then proceeds to take a general view of Tropical Australia, and its 
capabilities for producing articles of commerce. Cotton, sugar, and spices 
appear to succeed, but not coffee. Potatoes did not thrive, and the culture of 
wheat has not been tried. 

The eighth chapter is devoted to the consideration of the sources from whence 
la^ur may be obtained for the Australian Continent: — 

SOURCES OF LABOUR. 

In Australia, where the aboriginal tribes are so barbarous as to depend entirely for 
subsistence on the spontaneous productions of nature, they have generally, after a 
few trials of strength, quietly submitted to the new order of aifairs; and although the 
tribes in the neighbourhood of our Settlements are undoubtedly disappearing, still the 
process is not attended with sufficient violence to shock the feelings. If this appa- 
rently inevitable result can anywhere be effectually stayed, it is upon the northern 
coasts, where tlie aborigines have long held intercourse with a people not greatly supe- 
rior to themselves ; at all events, not presenting so hopeless a contrast to their own 
degraded state as that presented by the civilisation of the European. Tliey have here 
made the first step towards an improved condition. They have acquired the rudiments 
of commerce, and although the cultivation of the soil has not yet been attempted, they 
have learned to collect the natural productions of the country, with the view of ex- 
changing ftiem for food of a superior quality to that which their own land affords. A 
considerable number have paid one or more visits to Macassar, residing there for 
months together, which has familiarised them with the language and manners of the 
people of that country, and may probably lead to a closer intercourse, should the 
Macassars establish themselves upon the coast. The presence of Europc.'ins has here 
been decidedly beneficial to the aborigines, by putting a stop to the contests which 
frequently took place between them and the Macassars, before they had a third party 
to refer to for the settlement of their disputes, and which were often attended with fatal 
results to both parties. 

If it were found desirable to carry on agricultural operations on the northern coasts 
of Australia, no difficulty would be experienced in obtaining any amount of cheap and 
effective labour from the neighbouring islands of the Indian Archipelago, or from the 
continent of Asia. The only point upon which any difference of opinion is likely to exist 
is with regard to the particular people that it would be most advantageous to employ. 
And as this is a subject to whicn, frbin its importance, a considerable degree of atten- 
tion was directed by the authorities of Port Essington, I will give the result of the 
inquiries that were set on foot to ascertain the sources whence labour might be derived 
in the event of these parts being thrown open for settlement 

To commence with the chain of islands extending from Timor to New Guinea, 
which from its contiguity to Port Essington deserves the first notice. This group is 
inhabited by a branch of the Polynesian race, the natives bearing a great resemblance 
in personal appearance, language, and customs to those of the South Sea Islands. 
We found a considerable difference to exist with regard to the social state of the natives 
of the various islands. Those among whom Christianity has made much progress 
proved mild in their manners, industrious (for excess of population obliges them to 
DC so), and skilful in the rougher mechanical arts. Others again who had held little 
intercourse with strangers were hold and warlike, but they cultivated the soil, and 
dwelt in neat and well-built villages, llie natives of Timor Laut, the nearest island 
to Port Essington, being distant only one hundred and eighty miles, arc of the latter 
class. The population is considerable, but constant wars between the different tribes 
prevent it from becoming excessive. Still emigration takes place to a certain extent. 
At the Dutch Settlement of Banda we foufid about three hundred natives of this island, 
many of whom were employed as police peons, or as servants to the inhabitants, the 
remainder occupying themselves iii cutting fire-wood and in growing vegetables to 
supply the market The influx of these people was so great a kw years ago, that the 
Government thought proper to stop further migration. They generally return t& 
their own country after having acquired a little property. 
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The Ki Islands, which lie to the north of Timor Laut, are well peopled ; hut the 
inhabitants, when not employed in agriculture, find abundant ernmoyment in con- 
structing prahus and boats from the magnificent timber with which the inland pari a 
are covered. They are, indeed, a nation of caipentcrs, and the greater portion of the 
vessels employed in the trade of this part of the Archipelago arc constructed by them. 
Their boats are perfect models of beauty and speed, and many havejieen brought to 
Port Easington, where they are highly prized. At the Arru Islands, again, the natives 
are almost exclusively occupied in collecting the valuabffc natural products, whish 
attract European, Chinese, and native traders from various parts of the Archipelago. 

Put of all the islands of the group, those in which Christianity has made consider- 
able progress pre.scnt the moat available sources of labour. The comparative civilisa- 
tion that exists has caused a cessation of the wars that formerly kept down their num- 
bers, and the population has, in several instances, increased to an extent that renders 
the country they inhabit insulficlent to afibrd them supplies of food; while at the same 
lime they have become familiarised with Europeans, and are glad to engage them- 
selves in their service. The island of Kissa^ which has been alluded to in the previous 
part of this work, is much overpeopled. W hen first visited by us, the security of pro- 
perty that resulted from their superior organisation had caused their island to become 
the chief resort of the foreign traaers, and thus the emporium for the commerce of the 
neighbouring islands ; but subsequently, when it became safe for traders to visit the 
groups that had not previously been frequented, their commerce declined, and they no 
longer had the means of purchasing food from the neighbouring countries. 

On revisiting Kissa in Her Majesty's ship Bntomart in 1842, after an absence of 
two years, we found that owing to this circumstance, coupled with a visitation from 
one of the periodical droughts to which the island is sulnect, so great a scarcity of 
food existed, that no less than three hundred of the inhabitants had perished, either 
from absolute starvation, or from disease induced by the necessity u>r resorting to 
descriptions of food that were not suitable to man. Many of the natives had left the 
island in their prahus, and were wandering among the neighbouring Settlements, seek- 
ing subsistence. 

Rotti, near the south end of Timor, is also much overpeopled, the number of inha- 
bitants being above twenty thousand, (the Dutch authorities give a much larger num- 
ber,) and so great a scarcity of food exists, that the poorer people are forced, during 
several months of the year, to subsist chiefly on a liquid sugar extracted from the 
palm-trees which overspread those parts of the island that are too rocky to admit of 
cultivation. The Dutch Settlement at Coepar^ is the only spot to which they can at 
present resort for employment, and here they form the buik of the labouring popula- 
tion, the aborigines of Coepang being by no means an industrious people. Amboyna 
Kissa, ana Rotti are the head-quarters of Christianity in the Indian Archipelago ; and 
as the natives are an intelligent people, and much attached to Europeans, I look upon 
them as being likely to prove highly useful to any future Settlement that may be made 
on the northern coasts of Australia. They acquire the English language with consi- 
derable facility, and many are sufficiently educated to read and write Malayan in the 
Roman character. Their services would, therefore, probably be found valuable as 
interpreters, in the event of an increased intercourse taking place between the inhabit- 
ants of the Archipelago and Europeans. It is singular enough, that in these remote 
islands 1 found a far greater number of natives who had a sufficient acquaintance with 
our language for the common purposes of trade, than in the western parts of the Archi- 
pelago, even about our own Settlements. There, however, the Europeans generally 
speaR Malayan, while our countrymen who resort to this part of the Archipelago 
chiefly whalers, or traders from Sydney, are rarely acquainted with the language. * 

The great island of Timor is very populous, but the slave-trade exists here, especially 
about tne northern Settlements ; and although the number exported is not very great- 
still I look upon it as being unfavourable to spontaneous emigration. 

island of Celebes deserves particular notice from the circumstance of the inha- 
bitants being already well acquainted with the northern coasts of Australia. Their 
spirit of enterprise has, indeed, carried them into the remotest comers of these seas 
and communities, amounting in some instaicesto several thousands of people, are’ 
established in every European Settlement in the Indian Archipelago : in addition to 
which, th^ have many independent Coloni^ on the coasts of Borneo, Sumhawa, and 
Flores. They are generally, however, more given to commerce than to agriculture 
but about Macassar the country population is very considerable. They are industri- 
ous, and much attached to the British ; still I do not regard them as being quite so 
well adapted for a European Settlement as the people previously mentioned, from 
the circumstance of their being Mahomedans, and therefore considerably under the 
influence of the degenerate Arabs ; less so, however, than the Malays or Javanese 

K 2 
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The mixed descendants of the Dutch at Macassar are an enterprising racc^ possessing 
the commercial spirit of their Asiatic forefathers, guided by the superior intelligence 
of the European. 

Mr. Earl ^ext treats of the Settlements in Tropical Australia as connected 
with the interaats of the -Southern Colonics, and traces the progress of Coloni- 
sation in New South 'Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and Southern and Western 
Australia. His observations are candid and honest, and such as may be pon- 
dered over with advantage. As a whole, his work is one of considerable re- 
search — the offspring of a discerning mind, and fully proves him to be a most 
shrewd and impartial observer. 

We arc glad to find that it is but the avant-coiirier of a more extensive 
work, taking a general view of the fields of commerce in the islands and 
countries of Eastern Asia, which is announced for early publication, and which 
will embody the experience and results of his many voyages and exneditions to 
the islands and Settlements of the Indian Archipelago. Wc should not omit 
to mention that the present work is illustrcated with two corrected maps — one 
of Australia, and the other of the Indian Archipelago and the Cobourg 
Peninsula. 


Clairbois' Elements of Naval Architecture, By Capt. Strange. 

London : J. R. Smith, pp. 45. 

This is a translation of a portion of M. Vial dc Clairhois’ elementary treatise 
on the construction of vessels, being that portion whicli treats of the theory of 
Naval Architecture. It is a subject which we do not profess to be conversant 
with, and therefore we are compelled to dismiss thus briefly. 


Murray's Home and Colonial Library^ Nos, 28 and 29, Sorrow's Gypsies in 
Spain. London: J. Murray. 

Mr. Murray continues to usher forth, in this cheap and standard library edi- 
tion, all the best works which have emanated from his house, at a vastly re- 
duced price on their original cost. We can only hope that his labours arc 
appreciated far and wide, by a circulation commensurate to his cnt(?rprise, as 
the pioneer of cheap Colonial literature for the scattered population of our 
distant Dependencies. 
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INDIA. 

The intelligence from the different 
Presidencies by the last two mails is 
very unimportant; and, after a careful 
scrutiny of our numerous flies of papers, 
we can And very little information of 
sufficient general interest to publish in 
our pages. 

We arc, says the Englishman^ in a 
state of most unenviable tranquillity, 
which may perhaps leave our Govern- 
ment leisure to attend to those internal 
improvements so much required, and 
which, if carried out as they ought to 
be, would soon double the wealth of 
this country, and increase its commerce 
with Great Britain in the same propor- 
tion. 

There is a projected Calcutta Uni- 
versity, and we ought also to state that 
a College is about to be founded at 
Nuddeah, the centre of Brahminical 
learning in Bengal. 

The ne^w from the north-west is of 
a portentous character. The Seikhs 
have assumed a threatening attitude on 
the banks of the Sutlej, and have ex- 
pressed their determination to cross the 
river. Active preparations are being 
made for their reception. 

At Bombay there has been an exten- 
sive conflagration, attended by the loss 
of several lives, and property to the 
amount of seven lacks of rupees ; the 
damage done might, however, have been 
much more serious, as in one of the 
houses which was on Are there was 
stored as much as 4,000 lbs. of gun- 
powder, which was removed by the 
brave seamen of the port. 

A railway has, we see, been started 
to connect the Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras. Such an undertaking, 
if carried out under proper manage- 
ment, would prove eminently useful, 

Steam Statistics of the Bengal Presi- 
dency^Th^ progress which has been 
madc^ in the introduction of steam 
power at this Presidency cannot fail to 


be an object of interest to all those who 
are desirous of seeing the application of 
European skill, enterprise, and capital 
to the development of the natural re- 
sources of the country. We shall, there- 
fore, ofler no apology for the publica- 
tion of the following statement of the 
number of steam engines now employed 
in the various departments of industiy, 
and their aggregate horse-power. It 
has been drawn up with considerable 
labour, and tliougli, in particular cases, 
it may be somewhat defleient in accu- 
racy from the difficulty of procuring in- 
formation regarding private establish- 
ments, yet we can present it with a 
feeling of perfect confldcncc in its sub- 
stantial correctness. For the sake of 
clearness, we have given as far as could 
be ascertained the particular objects to 
which the steam engines are at present 
applied. 

BUGAH FACTORIES. 

En- Horse 
gincs.Powt'r. 


Shajehanpore 1 10 

Hetimporo 1 H 

PCrnwua 1 10 

Hcaliuipore 2 20 

Tirhuut, Aasociatiuii 6 80 

„ eNowcl 9 30 

Hurrah 1 10 

15 108 

RLGAll 

Dhoba 1 10 

Suntipore 1 10 

Barnagore 1 3 

BalooKbal 1 20 

Gooscrue 3 2*1 

Cossipore 2 14 

Sccbporc 1 10 

Dacca 1 10 

Cowgatchy 1 H 

Chunditorc and Tremolmu 2 8 

14 123 

DOCKS. 

Dockiog Company 3 48 

Reeves’s 2 16 

l^d’s 1 10 

Mackenzie’s 1 25 

Kidderpore 1 12 

8 in 

COLLIERIES. 

Raneegunge C 60 

Mahmudpore 1 6 

Rogoonath Chuk. 1 14 


S 60 
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£n- lIoTsi; 
gin cs. Power. 
FLOUR AND BICE HlLLB. 


Cossipore 

Chitpore .v 

1 

40 

10 

Strand, Calcutta 

2 

60 

Sealdoh ® 

1 

6 

Howrah 

1 

40 


6 

158 

PAPER MANUFACTORIES 



Serampore 

3 

.14 

Cossipore 

1 

12 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



Glo'ster Mills 

4 

128 

Strand, Jessup 

1 

10 

Two Smaller Engines 

2 

8 

Chandpal Ghat Water-works 

] 

20 

Kidderpore, Toil and Co 

1 

14 



20 

Jessore, Tweedie 


6 

Fumeah, Cruize 


10 

Kidderpore Steam Tug Ass 


8 

Howrah, Homtray 


8 

„ Calder 


6 


15 


STEAMERS. 



Hindoostan, Bcntinck, & Precursor 

6 

1560 


2 

240 

Fire Queen 

2 

180 

Inland Steam Navigation, Govern- 



meut 

20 

670 

Sea Steamers, Government 

20 

*1030 

Tugs.— Tug Company 

8 

520 

,, Hooghly Company 

„ Bates, flelden, and Co. ... 

4 

€ 

200 

220 

,, Boncan 

1 

50 

,, Satellite 

1 

00 

„ Coal Company 

1 

12 

„ Assam Company 

2 

100 

„ Pleasure Boats 

4 

22 


73 

4894 

OOVBRNMXNT DEPARTMENTS. 


Mint 

5 

138 

Steam Bridge Establishment 

1 

10 

Cossipore Gun Foundry 

2 

20 



168 

STEAMERS BUILDING. 



Captain Hyde's Vessels 

4 

100 

Union Company’s Vessels.... 

4 

270 



870 

BUGAB FACTOBIEB IN PROOBESB. 


Potter and Company 

1 

10 

Crawford 

] 

20 

Neville 

1 

20 

Dr. Boig 

1 

20 
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Sugar Works and Refineries 

29 

291 

Docks 

8 

111 


8 

^0 

Flour and Rice Mills 

6 

158 

Paper Manufactories 

4 

46 


15 

238 

Government Departments 

8 

168 

Sea Steamers 

20 

1030 

Inland Steamers 

22 

770 

Packets 

10 

1080 

Tugs and Pleasure Boats 

21 

1114 


From this statement it would nppjtf 
that there are in active eniploymenWR 
this Presidency no fewer than One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-one steam engines of 
nearly Six Thousand horse power. We 
believe that those who are not ignorant 
of the great impulse which has been given 
within the last seven or eight years to 
the introduction of steam power, will 
jet learn with considerable surprise the 
extent to which it has been carried, and 
the vast amount of capital which has 
been embarked in it. It is generally 
supposed that the first steam engine 
ever set to work at this Presidency was 
that which the Serampore missionaries 
introduced in the year 1820 for tlio 
manufacture of paper, which then sold 
a liundred and fifty per cent, beyond the 
price which it now realises in the mar- 
ket. There is a tradition that two 
j’ears before that event, Mr. Matthew 
Smith employed a small engine of two- 
horse power in his dockyards, but, like 
all tradition, lay or ecclesiastical, it is 
involved in extreme uncertainty. Be- 
tween the years *20 and *37, our re- 
searches enable us to trace the intro- 
duction of 65 steam engines of 1,800 
horse power, namely, 35 of 574 horse 
power by private individuals^ and 30 of 
1,258 horse power by Government. It 
is, however, during the last seven year% 
since the liberty granted to Europeans 
to hold lands in India has come effec- 
tually into operation, that the extraor- 
dinary increase of steam power, as ap- 
plied to agricultural improvements, has 
taken place. During this period the 
number of steam engines introduced 
into the country by pi ivate individuals 
and public associations, os well as by 
Governaient, amount to 97, and their 
aggregate horse power to 4,700. Nei- 
ther has the increase of steam machi- 
nery reached its height. The introduc- 
tion of new engines continues without 
diminution. Every year, and almost 
evei^ month, exhibits the establishment 
of new factories, and new attempts arc 
constantly in progress to apply this 
power to fresh branches of labour. 
We are yet only in the infancy of steam 
in this country; and we feel certain 
that the statistics which may be' pub- 


* In this number are included the sea steamers of this establishment, though temporarily em- 
ployed at the other Presidencies, or elsewhere. 
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l^ed at the close of another seven 
UPba, 'When compared with those we 
have now collectedi will create far 
greater surprise. 

On the subject of fuel, we may ob- 
serve that the quantity of coal brought 
down from what are erroneously called 
the Burdwan Collieries, during the pre- 
sent season, has amounted to 72,000 
tons, or about 20 lakhs of maunds, and 
that such is the rapid increase of steam 
engines, that even this supply is by no 
means adequate to the demand. Then, 
it must be remembered that the nume- 
rous sugar works with which British 
enterprise is now studding the Upper 
Provinces are rapidly consuming the 
supply of wood which is now available; 
that the country must at no very dis- 
tant period become as bare of trees as 
ever Scotland was in the days of John- 
son, and tliat the continuance of manu- 
factures in the Agra Presidency must 
soon come to depend on the chance of 
obtaining coal from the Lower Provinces 
by means of the rail, unless beds of coal 
in accessible localities be intermediately 
discovered in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of these sugar factories. 
---Friend of India^ 

Ceylon.— ~It has been a matter of 
surprise to many in this country that 
Sir Emerson Tcnnent should quit an 
appointment of great distinction at the 
Board of Control, with £1,500 a year, 
to accept an office in this land of exile 
of £2,000 annually, as Secretary to the 
Government of Ceylon, Some have 
accounted for this singular choice, by 
the consideration that the post in Can- 
non Row was contingent on the continu- 
ance of Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry, 
which his own liberal views render in- 
creasingly problematical, and that a 
situation in the Colonies, liable to no 
such contingency, was considered more 
desirable. Others have supposed that 
Sir Emerson must have a dormant 
commission of Governor in his pocket, 
which the departure of the present in- 
cumbent would bring into efiect. One 
of the numbers of the Britannia how- 
ever, which has reached us by the last 
mail, explains this mystery in a manner 
whibh appears very satisfactory. It 
states that Sir Emerson Tennent is 


now going, as Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioner, to superintend the establish- 
ment of the new commission in Ceylon.” 
We can now comprehend the reason 
why an individual of high standing, 
and of higher prospects, in the minis- 
terial circle, should have accepted an 
office apparently so inferior in dignity 
as that of Chief Secretary at Ceylon. He 
has been selected, as we learn, by Lord 
Stanley to preside over the reorganisa- 
tion of the administrative service in the 
only Colony the Crown possesses in 
India. His functions, though officially 
subordinate, are in reality of the most 
important and dignified character. 
Ha\ing acquired great experience of 
the machinery of Indian Governments 
at the Board of Control, he has been 
deemed the fittest instrument to super- 
intend the experiment of the Colonial 
Office in the matter of its own Indian 
administration. 

It is impossible to regard the succes- 
sive measures adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers in the Island of Ceylon, in 
which they are now testing their own 
system of government, without being 
strongly reminded of the fact that 
the Parliamentary arrangements which 
committed this Empire to the manage- 
ment of the East India Company will 
terminate in a few years, and that the 
question of its future government will 
tbenj)e opened to examination. Ceylon 
is essentially a part and parcel of India. 
Native society in that island is distin- 
guished by the same characteristics as 
in the other portions of this Eastern 
dominion. The people of the island 
do not differ in their habits and feelings, 
their religious' and social institutions, 
and their idiosyncracies, from the 
people in the adjoining peninsula, in a 
greater degree than the inhabitants of 
the Madras Presidency differ from those 
of Agra and Delhi. There is nothing 
so peculiar in the condition of Ceylon 
and its population which should make 
%t anomalous to transplant to other 
portions of India, with some modifica- 
tions, the same arrangement of civil 
polity which had been found successful 
there. 

In that island the Ministers of the 
Crown are now trying the experiment 
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of a civil administration as different in 
its character from that which the East 
India Companj have established in their 
own territoiits, as the clement of con- 
trol and government differs in the one 
case from that of the otlier. The con- 
trol of the Island of Ceylon is vested in 
the stipendiary Ministers of the Crown, 
and not in a large elected body who 
arc paid by the patronage of inimina- 
tions. Its Civil Service is not limited 
to those who have received the supposed 
benefit of matriculation in an exclusive 
college, but is drawn generally from 
those institutions which furnish the 
mother-country with her supply of 
Barristers and Judges, Clergy and Bi- 
shops, Parliament men and Cabinet 
Ministers. The service is not one de- 
pendent on the exclusive nomination 
of a Board of Directors* tiierc is no 
impassable gulf between a covenanted 
and uncoveuanted 3er\ice. Men who 
have worked their way to distinction 
in public employ in the island, are 
placed on a par with the nominees of 
the Colonial Office. Above all, the 
various functionaries of Government 
are obliged to work for inferior pay, and 
with lower prospects. The Civil Ser- 
vice of the Crown in the island has 
recently been remodelled, the allowances 
have been recast, and all private trade 
has been forbidden. This change is 
quite as momentous as that whic|\ the 
Court of Directors introduced into the 
Goveruineut of India, when they sent 
out the covenants against private traffic 
for signature. Sir E. Tennent has been 
deputed, if the Britannia is rightly in- 
formed, to superintend these modifica- 
tions of the Government, and to report 
on them to the Ministry at liome. It 
is impossible therefore to dismiss from 
the mind the impression, that if this 
scheme of administration should be 
found to answer for the Island of Ceylon ; 
if it should succeed in conferring on the 
inhabitants all the blessings of a good 
Government, adequate security of proi* 
perty and liberty, the cheap and easy 
redress of injuries, and speedy justice ; 
a strong disposition will be created in 
the minds of public men on the renewal 
of the East India Charter, to break up 
the costly aud cumbrous machinery of 


administration established in connos^m 
with the East India Company, in wfiV 
the principle of patronage too often 
nullifies and always interferes with the 
fundamental objects of Government, 
and to bring the successful experiment 
of Ceylon to bear on the future 
management of India. — Jhid. 

Singapore. — From this Settlement 
our dates are to the 9th December, from 
which we arc enabled to glean a few 
items. 

"We understand that our indefatiga- 
ble Governor has given orders for the 
erection of two fountains on the ground 
adjoining the New Assembly Rooms, 
which will be a great boon to the pub- 
lic. The water from these springs is 
8ai<l to be the sweetest yet found on 
the island. Wc also understand that 
the whole of the swamp, generally 
known as Campong Muhiccn, is to be 
filled up and converted into building 
lots. A canal has already been cut, 
and a very substantial bridge erected 
which does credit to the Superintendent 
of Roads. 

It is rumoured that a Company is 
shortly to be formed at Singapore, the 
object of which will be the construc- 
tion of a dry dock there. There exists 
considerable facilities for such an under- 
taking, and theie is no doubt that it 
would be highly profitable, from the 
number of vessels which would come 
here to refit, as well ns from the in- 
creasing importance of Singapore as a 
steam station, now surpassing any other 
port in India in the number and size 
of steamers arriving aud depaitiiig 
monthly. 

The favourable reception given to 
the presents and letter from the Gover- 
nor-General of India to the King of 
Cochin-China, forwarded by the H. C. 
Steam vessel Phlegethon, seems to 
mark a considerable change in the 
bearing of His Cochin- Chinese Majesty 
towards Europeans, from what used to 
be the case in former times. This has 
no doubt been in considerable part 
effected by the lesson read to all the 
Indo-Chinese Sovereigns (the quasi 
vassals of the Celestial Monarch) by 
the events of the Chinese war,-^and 
also by the increased intercourse be- 
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’ariJBg out of the visits of severul Man- 
darins to that place, and the education 
of young Cochin-Chiiiese at the Raffles 
Institution there, Avho are employed on 
flioir return to their country as inter- 
preters, navigators of tlie King’s ships, 
&c. 

IStigia Trade * — The following table 
cxhilnts the number of boats that have 
arrived this season. 


From Whence. 

No. (if 
Boats. 

No. of 
Tons. 

Cr(‘w and 
Piisiicngcrii 

Ilugia 

39 

1749 

2501 

Macassar 

50 

19.32 

1355 

Mandar 

19 

494 

427 

Kiely 

13 

550 

058 

Oeram 

3 

320 

111 

Bantittii 

1 

25 

90 

Total 

127 

5070 

5085 


The principal articles of cargo im- 
ported consisted of — Malayan piece 
goods, 8,118 Gorges; Coifee, 9,938 
])iculs ; Uicc, 6,300 piculs ; Beche de 
Mer, 6,703 piculs; Tortoiseshell, 81 
piculs and 25 catties ; Hutch Doits to 
the value of Drs. 13,180; Specie, Drs. 
37,110; Mother o’Pearl Shell, 1,548 
piculs ; Sandal Wood, 488 piculs; Wild 
Nutmegs, 1,197 piculs; Seaweed, 1,363 
piculs; Gold Dust, 1,710 buncals; 
Rattans, 42,700 bundles; Bees* Wax, 
&c. &c. 

The principal items of the cargoes 
from Bugis consist of Coffee, Sarongs, 
and a little Tortoiseshell, — Prom Ma- 
cassar, of Tortoiseshell, Beche dc Mer, 
Mother o’Pearl Shell, and Wild Nut- 
megs. — From Mandar, of Coffee, Sa- 
rongs, and Rattans. — F'rom Kiely, of 
Gold Dust, Tortoiseshell, and Bees’ 
Wax. — F'rom Ceram, of Tortoiseshell, 
Seaweed, Beche de Mer, and Wild 
Nutmegs. 

Besides these more important articles, 
the prahus bring Rice, Sandal Wood, 
Edible Birds’ Nests, Mats, Buffalo 
Hides, Tamarinds, Green Peas, Jag- 
gery, Birds of Paradise, and various 
other commodities of less value. 

A very general importation by these 
prahus consists of the different varie- 
ties of the Parrot tribe, which at this 
seasoA are seen suspended in great 
numbers in the verandahs in town. 


where the traders resort, and which 
deafen the passer-by with their hide- 
ous shrieks. 

The prahus which hav^ Arrived this 
year exceed those of last season in 
number and tonnage, and in amount of 
imports. They have generally, we be- 
lieve, driven a good trade, selling their 
goods to much advantage, and pur- 
chasing their return cargoes on more 
favourable terms than they usually do. 
— Pree Press. 

PiNANG. — The Pirumg Gazette of 14th 
November stales that the Meleagrinoi, 
or pearl oyster, has been found during 
the spring tides, on a mudbank, and 
also oil a sandbank, in the channel 
between Pinang and the mainland. 

The Gazette of the 22nd reports that 
several estates have lately been pur- 
chased in Province Wellesley for sugar 
cultivation, that several applications 
have been given in to Government for 
others, and that one estate purchased 
some time ago lias begun to be worked. 

The Government lands are sold at 
five rupees per acre, for jungle ; but for 
an estate of 230 orlongs, on which 
there were 80 orlongs of cleared ground, 
30 of which were planted with sugar, 
6,000 dollars were given. 

Province Wellesley Lands. — Since 
wc last adverted to the sugar cultiva- 
tion of the Province, we have heard of 
other ipeces of land having been bought 
from Government for that purpose, 
which we believe are situated suinc- 
where near to the Sooiighy Juiijong. 
Other applications have more recently 
been made, and we learn that these 
have become so teasing and incessant, 
that it has been thought necessary to 
demand the purchase-money down, be- 
fore the applicant can be granted a 
preference or promise of the piece of 
land he applies for. The extraordinary 
part of this is, that while the demand 
is made imperative, the titles or grants 
of the land are not ready to be handed 
o^r to the purchaser, which are left 
over to be prepared and executed at 
some indefinite period ; nor has the laud 
even been surveyed or measured out. 
We have heard many and loud com- 
plaints on, this subject, and we think 
with much reason. 
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HONG KONG. 

Oufi dates are to the 29th November. 
In China, *the three chief subjects of 
importance, are trade, climate, and 
Colonial politics. In*’ the first there is 
some slight improvement. The second 
is good, the winter having fairly set in. 
We regret, however, to notice the mor- 
tality among the detachment of the 
18th Boyal Irish, stationed at Chuck- 
chew. The third — colonial politics — 
have not improved, and fortunately 
they cannot be much worse. 

The death of Mr. Lay, H. M. Con- 
sul at Amoy, will be the cause of much 
regret to his friends in Europe, as it 
has been to those in China. Mr. Lay 
was an accomplished scholar, inti- 
mately acquainted with several branches 
of science, and of a very amiable dis- 
position. It is doubtful whether he 
was suited for an active life, his mind 
being of that peculiar cast which would 
rather struggle with the difficulties of 
science than engage in the more sim- 
ple affairs of every-day life. 

Keying, the well-known Chinese 
Diplomatist, now Governor-General of 
Canton, arrived in H. M. steam vessel 
** Vixen,'* on the 20th. His Excel- 
lency was hospitably entertained by 
Sir John Davis, Bear Admiral Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, and Major-General 
D'Aguilar. He also gave a gr^nd en- 
tertainment to the officials in a tempo- 
rary residence, the house of the Messrs. 
Bustomjee, which had been fitted up 
for himself and suite. We have not 
heard tliat the visit was a diplomatic 
one, and from the way in which His 
Excellency’s time was occupied during 
the five days he was in the Colony, we 
would say it was not, though we can 
scarcely imagine his coming to Hong- 
Kong for the mere sake of visiting. 
W e hear that all the parties got up on 
the occasion will be paid for out of 
the public purse. 

Keying was accompanied by sete- 
ral inferior Mandarins, and a large train 
of followers, a sight of whom for ever 
destroys all preconceived ideas of East- 
ern magnificence, for a more shabby- 
looking set it would be even difficult 
to imagine as forming the household 


of a man of high rank. EalstafTBjaen 
were gentlemen in compuriBon.l|PHis 
Excellency had his executioners with 
him, though we have not heard that 
they chopped off any heads, or admi- 
nistered the bastinado to any of Queen 
Victoria's subjects, during their sojourn 
on the island. 

AUSTBALIA. 

New South Wales. — We understand 
that the Committee of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Science 
has sent Mr. M*Combie, the Editor of 
the Gazette^ a list of queries about the 
Australian Aborigines. 

“ Jackey Jackey, the Bushranger,” 
from the Amtralian Sketches published 
in this Magazine, has been dramatised 
in the Colony. 

Sydney. — The Sydney papers con- 
tain no news of importance, with the 
exception of the reports of the Legisla- 
tive Council proceedings. The follow- 
ing summary is taken from the Aus- 
tralian : — 

The Colonial Secretary’s explanation 
of the Government policy with respect 
to Crown Lands was received with deep 
attention by the house, and we are 
happy to say, it breathes good promises 
of the fulfilment of the public profes- 
sions of the opening of the Session. 
The honourable gentleman stated, in 
the outset, that the promulgation of any 
permanent regulations of Crown Lands 
would be deferred until the reply of 
Her Majesty to the address of the coun- 
cil bad been received. 

There is, therefore, now no longer 
any doubt as to the course of the 
Government on this all-important ques- 
tion. Lord Stanley will certainly carry 
out Sir George’s views. 

1. As to the quantity of land to 
constitute a homestead, he is not de- 
termined ; but if any material diminu- 
tion of the quantity be fixed by the 
Home Government, he will propose the 
expense of the survey to be borne by 
the purchaser. 

2. As to the nature of the occupancy 
of the station, his view is that an eight - 
years* occupancy should be giken of 
enough land to graze 4,000 sheep, 
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whidi eight-years* occupancy shall be 
conrlrfetl into a lease, by an alteration 
of the Laud Sales Act. 

3. As to duration, he proposes that 
an occupier shall have four years from 
the 1st July last to purchase his home- 
stead or to decline, thus giving him 
twelve years of occupation of the whole 
station. 

4. Application of the funds. The 
money derived from the sale of land 
is to be applied under Lord Stanley’s 
Land Sales Act; but the annual re- 
venue from the Crown Lands will be 
applied, under the direction of the 
Lords of the Treasury, for the use of 
the Colony — it being understood that 
it is intended to form a fund for the 
purpose of emigration. 

5. With respect to iirc-cmption. The 
Governor is still of opinion, that the 
right of pre-emption would involve the 
local executive, at no distant date, in 
great difficulties ; hut considering how 
ardently it is desired and approved by 
many persons of influence, both in the 
Colony and at home. Sir George Gipps, 
so long ago as September last, inform- 
ed the Secrctaiy of State that he would 
withdraw his objections. His Excel- 
lency thinli|i that the right will tend to 
promote land gambling speculations, 
and to embarrass the Survey Depart- 
ment with great arrears of business. 
He would, therefore, concede only on 
deference to others, not wishing to be 
the only man in the Colony opposed to 
it; and though he would not recom- 
mend, he would acquiesce. 

Among the matters of future busi- 
ness, we remark that the Collector of 
Customs has given notice to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
better regulation of Customs; and Mr. 
Robinson, for an Address, praying His 
Excellency to place on the Estimates a 
sum of £1,000, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing an overland communication 
to Fort Essington. 

MAURITIUS. 

The late debates which the Registra- 
tion duty gave rise to, reminds us of 
another tax more arbitrary and more 
exorbitant, that had its origin in a 


period of embarrassment and misery, 
and which ought to be modified in ac- 
cordance to the times and circumstances. 
But, up to the present tiipe,* there has 
been no question of these modifications 
so essential to the public, and so obliga- 
tory on the part of the Government, 
who carefully avoid touching any- 
thing that does **the general coffers 
fill,*’ notwithstanding it is the clearest 
produce of our labour. It is time to 
make some diminution on the stamp 
duty, and we sincerely hope that the 
same majority that voted for a reduction 
of the Registration duty will vote also 
for a revision and reduction on that 
which weighs so heavy on the Press. 
We have as much right as any one to 
complain of the stamp duty ; our wi- 
thers are not unwrung,’* we feel its ef- 
fects too directly and too frequently. 
Daily it takes of the clearest of our 
profits, hardly leaving us sufficient to 
pay the heavy expenses which an un- 
dertaking like a public journal incurs. 
Our readers are aware that for many 
reasons which they are well acquainted 
with, the subscribers of a local journal 
rarely exceed 600, which at 4 dolrs. per 
3 months leave 800 dolrs. per month. 
Add to this sum 300 dolrs. for adver- 
tisements, making 1,100 dolrs. per 
month for a newspaper in full activity. 
Out of this sum the first to be paid is 
the Government for stomps on 600 
sheets of paper thirteen times per 
month . • .90 dolrs. 

Half of the sum received 

for advertisements .150 „ 

• 

Total 240 

The Treasury therefore pockets one- 
fourth of the revenue. What remains 
for the proprietor after the expense of 
paper, printing, editing, compiling, rent 
of establishment, &c., all heavy expenses 
in this island? In the words of La 
Fontaine, “ l e sac et les quilles ;” — that 
is^o say, the balance in hand consists 
of a certain quantity of bad debts, or so 
doubtful that ten years may elapse be- 
fore they are paid ; and which is carried' 
to the left side of profit and loss. Cer- 
tainly the, laudable exertions of those 
who devote their time and (heir Indus- 
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try to the Press, merit the encourage^ 
ment of all, but especially of the Go- 
vernment; for the experience of past 
ages tcacb6s us, that where no free 
Press exists !here cannot exist good 
government. By meiins of the Press 
questions of public utility, whether re- 
ligious, political, or social, are discussed 
— grievances are pointed out — abuses 
ai-e exposed — the interests of the Colony 
are aiivocated, and the population are 
kept informed on all points wherein 
they are interested. Instead of being 
overburthened with onerous taxes, the 
Press should be encouraged and pro- 
tected, to become really free ; for under 
the present system, the liberty of the 
Press as it exists is bought, and bought 
dearly too. 

Since 1837 the stamp duty on news- 
papers has been considerably reduced 
in England, through the persevering 
efforts of many great and eminent men 
who were not discouraged l)y the diffi- 
culties they encountered. "Why are we 
deprived of these ameliorations which 
have been made in the mother-country, 
— we, who have more need of them, as 
our civilisation is not so advanced, and 
the expenses of such an undertaking 
greater than elsewhere P The British 
nation, which boasts so justly of its prin- 
ciples of liberty, should be eager to 
spread its liberal institutions to its 
Colonies. Let us hope then tlipt the 
time is not distant when we shall enjoy 
the advantages of modifications which 
we have a right to demand from a 
British Government after the changes 
that have taken pla^ during thirty 
years. But to obtain these just claims 
we must ask for them,— we must peti- 
tion or nothing will be done : perhaps 
our good Government here, seeing the 
resignation, the indifference, and espe- 
cially the silence with which we bear 
our present burdens, may even think 
fit to add to them. Have we not seen 
lately the new Postmaster bringing 
from the dust old musty records con- 
taining a tax on newspapers which cus- 
tom has for some time repealed ? This 
fact alone deserves to be signalised to 
our fellow-journalists of the British 
Press, to excite them to sympathise with 
us and to advocate our cause. When 


they hear that we are obliged to pay to 
obtain our news from the mothcr-ccrun- 
try, to participate in the advantages of 
the free Press of Great Britain, we arc 
sure that our voice will find an echo 
that will resound throughout England, 
repeating with redoubled force that such 
burthens are p^judicial to our relation 
with the British nation, as well as to 
the progress of civilisation and liberty. 
— Le Mauricien, 

Mauritius Sugar Exportsd, 

Crop 1845-1846. 

Total to 31st August, 1845... 20,757 lbs. 


Eleanor, for London 759,749 „ 

Ann, for the Cape 71,794 

Caribbean, for London 727,674 

Norfolk, for the Cape 13.5,631 

Scotia, fbr Hobart Town 80,405 

Sultan, for Cork 009,149 

Invoice, for Liverpool 423,293 

29tli of May, for London 712,035 


Total 3,770,487 lbs. 

Against 6,925,198 lbs. last year at the same 
period. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The papers from this Colony, which 
reach to the 24th November, are almost 
as barren of intelligence as those from 
the other Colonies. 

We have, however, published in an- 
other portion of this number some of 
the latest commercial statistics, which 
may be found useful for future refe- 
rence. 

From a memorandum of the number 
of vessels, with their registered tonnage, 
which have leaded up to the 25th Oc- 
tober, 1845, with Guano, from Malagas 
Island, Seal Island, Pater Noster, and 
Elephant’s Rocks, it appears that the 
number of vessels is 174, with a ton- 
nage of 47,023. The mode of pay- 
ment to Government for licenses has 
been, by cash, £16,411, and by securi- 
ties, £30,271, realising to the revenue 
from this source a total, to the above 
date, of £46,682. 

Several farmers and gardeners at the 
Cape have used considerable quanti- 
ties of Guano this year, with marked 
success in all kinds of crops. It is 
the best and most manageable manure 
yet discovered. 

The Government Gazette of the 24th 
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October contains official notices of tlie 
following appointments . — 

Capt. Sutton, C. M. R., to be British 
Resident among the native tribes to 
the north-east of the Colony, until Her 
Majesty* s pleasure be known. 

Lieut. W. P. Jamieson, R. N., to be 
Harbour-Master at Port Elizabeth, 
vice Dunsterville, deceased. 

Major Smith, 27th Regt., to he Fron- 
tier Commissioner and Agent-General 
for the eastern or Kafir boundary of 
this Colony, until Her Majesty’s plea- 
sure be known. 

The news from Natal, to the 19th 
of October, is not so favourable as ac- 
counts contained in private letters pre- 
viously received inclined us to believe. 
A considerable number of Hutch farm- 
ers, it is now stated, were about to pro- 
ceed to a new Settlement which they 
call “ Audries Orig Town,” which is 
at Sofala. Indeed, if the rumours 
afloat are to be credited, the Lieul.- 
Governor of Natal will have none but 
natives to rule over — at least until the 
gap occasioned by the departure of the 
Hutch shall be stopped by fresh arrivals, 
which will very soon be the case. 
There are two things to which the 
trekking mania of the Natal inhabit- 
ants will iifbvitably lead — first, to an 
extension of British territory beyond 
the present boundary of the Natal dis- 
trict, — and secondly, to an augmenta- 
tion of British force in South Africa. 
This language is not used offensively 
— such is the natural course of evonis. 
It will also be for their good — and they 
are blind who cannot see it. Their 
best friends have used and arc still 
using their utmost influence to prevent 
them from flying from the shelter of 
British protection and law, to en- 
counter fresh dangers and difficulties. 
But if they persist in flying in the face 
of the advice thus kindly offered, and 
the warnings faithfully given — and 
in listening to the counsel of the fool- 
ish, the interested, and the unprinci- 
pled amongst them, it must be admitted 
with sorrow and regret by all who wish 
them well — and none wish them better 
than we do — that their past misfortunes 
have i^ither given them ciperiencei 
nor taught them wisdom. 


The list of second-class farms, accord- 
ing to the Natalier, had ai rived, and it 
is complained that only about 175 are 
registered under this head,* which, in- 
cluding about 190 firsT-ckss farms, 
make altogether ?l65. If however, says 
the writer, “the second-class farms 
are considered each as one-third of a 
farm — which in fact it is — the grants 
of farms made to a people who have sa- 
crificed their all for this new Settle- 
ment do not amount to 250,” On 
this subject it was intenJed to inenm- 
rialisc the Lieut.-Govcrnor as soon as 
he arrived. 


WEST INHIES. 

Honduras. — The termination of the 
trials for libel, to which we have else- 
where alluded, is such as cannot fail to 
be highly satisfactory, not only to the 
prosecutor and his numerous friends, 
but to every one desirous for the pre- 
servation of the rights and privileges of 
individuals, as wtdl as for the main- 
tenance of public order and decorum. 
The published statements of the dc-' 
feiidants which reflected on the charac- 
ter of Hr. Walker have, by the decisions 
of two separate juries, been emphati- 
cally pronounced, each and all of them, 
to he as false and malicious in their na- 
ture as^they were injurious in their 
tendency; and a severe punishment has 
been inflicted on the defamers of his 
good name. The damages awarded in 
each case, although perhaps unusually 
large, are, in our opinion, far from be- 
ing excessive ; nor can they be so re- 
garded by any one who was present at 
the trial, or who is at all conversant 
with the nature of the case. It is not 
our intention to recapitulate the cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to the trials 
in question, but wc content ourselves 
with referring our readers to Hr. Wal- 
ker’s letter, published in the Examiner 
on the 25tb of last June ; which letter 
contains a detailed account of the whole 
matter ; at the same time begging our 
readers to note that there is not a single 
statement therein made, (the truth of 
which had been called in question,) 
but which IS now triumphantly esta- 
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blished by the unanimous Terdict of two 
separate juries of honest and intelligent 
men. We will not conclude the sub- 
ject without referring to two facts which 
cannot but elcite surprise in the minds 
of our English readers. Dr. Walker 
took the usual preliminary steps with a 
-view to the instituting of criminal pro- 
ceedings — but the magistrates, on a 
consideration of the warrant which they 
themselves had granted, and contrary 
to a precedent which they themselves 
had recently furnished in the case of 
Mr. Gunter, decided, that such a course 
could not in the present case be pur- 
sued. The second fact is the permission 
of the Court, in opposition to the 
opinion of the Chief Justice, to allow 
objections to common jurors in civil 
cases without the nature of the objec- 
tion being stated. — Examiner, 

Jamaica. — The dry weather, to which 
we have repeatedly had occasion to ad- 
vert of late, has operated, we fear, very 
prejudicially in the lowland districts of 
the south side, while it has been hailed 
as a boon by the planters in St. Mary, 
as enabling them to take off their canes 
during a period of the year best adapted 
for sugar-making in that wet parish. 
Even in St. Thomas in the East, an 
unusually dry fall has been experienced; 
but to the westward of the island, com- 
prising the important agricultural pa- 
rishes of Westmoreland and Hanover, 
the seasons have been generally favour- 
able ; while in St. James and Tre- 
lawny, although the vegetation is very 
backward, there are still indications 
afforded of an average crop. In Kings- 
ton and its neighbourhood we have 
lately had some delightful showers — 
the first fur several months. Turning 
to the coffee districts, even there we 
find that the dry weather has extended 
with prejudicial effects — ^having occur- 
red at the most critical season, when 
the berry was maturing — the conse- 
quence of which is, that nearly one- 
half of the produce is what is |echi- 
cally termed ** light that is, though 
the pulp was formed and ripened, the 
seed was not perfected; so that we 
may safely say, that about one-third of 
the crops will consist of this inferior 
quality. As this has reterence espe- 


cially to the district which produces 
the first quality of coffee, further scar- 
city of that article will doubtless be felt 
during the ensuing year, the increasing 
demand for which has lately arisen, it 
would appear, from its being used to 
disguise the flavourless coffee of Ceylon 
and Brazil. This, we need scarcely « 
say, points out to the coifee* planters 
the necessity of increasing attention to 
the manufacture ; otbeiwise it will be 
almost impossible for them to contend 
with the forced labour of the one, or 
the cheap labour of the other. 

In further elucidation of the general 
state and prospects of the Colony, in a 
commercial and financial point of view, 
we may state generally, as rco peels the 
latter, that by the estimate of the ways 
and means for 1846, recently presented 
to the House of Assembly by the Com- 
missioners of Accounts, the island ex- 
penditure is put down at £347,815 ; 
the revenue, including £56,000 in the 
hands of Beceiver General, at 
£337,426; while in respect to the 
former, we would direct attention to 
the following tables of the estimated 
value of our exports and imports for 
the past year:— 


Value of Imports for the^ Year ending 
ZOth September, 1845. 

Brandy, 52,931 galls., at Ss £7,939 

Gin, 4.526 galls., at 3s. ... ••• ••• 6/8 

Flour, 1 17,027 brJs., at £1 lOs 1 75,540 

Commeal, 19,027 brls., at 12s 11,416 

Bread, Hi.'/fil brls., at 10s 7,280 

„ 82 bags, at 5s 20 

„ 1,022 cwt., at 5s 405 

Rice, 727,093 lbs., at Is. l^d 3,790 

„ 19,518 bags, at 12s 11,710 

Corn, 75,946 bags, at 68 22,78.^ 

Dry Fish, 15,302 casks, at £3 45,906 

Fish, 25,050 boxes, at lOs ... 12,525 


„ 7,548trs., at £2 15,096 

Pickled Fish, 35,071 brls., at £1 85,071 

„ 550 frkna., at 10s 275 

W. O. Staves, 602,630 per M., at £6... 3,615 

R. O. Staves, 965,901 per M., at £6 ... 5,795 

Shingles, 7,068,048 per M., at £1 lOs. 1 1,502 
Lumber, 9,008,221, per M., at £5 ... 45,041 
Wood Hoops, 951,436, per M., at £4... 3,805 

Beef, 2,622 brls., at £3 7,866 

Pork, 15,243 brls., at £3 45,729 

Batter and Lard, 29,770 frkns., at £2 69, .552 
Candles, 24,045 boxes, at £1 lOs. ... 86,067 

Soap, 52.297 boxes, at 158 39,222 

Horses, 466, each £10 4,560 

Mules, 00, each £10, ... 900 

Asses, 266, each £8 798 

Cattle, 1,987, each £6 9,686 

t 


£624,571 
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Jamaica Exports for the Year ending 
loth October^ 1845. 

Sugar, hhdB., 43,460, at £18 £782,388 

„ tTB., 6,789, at £12 69,468 

„ bris., 4,797, at £3 14,391 

Hum, pun , 16,866, at £9 151,666 

„ hhd., 152, at £6 912 

„ casks, 266, at £5 1,325 

Molasses, casks, 16, at £6 75 

Ginger, casks, 3.606, at £4 10s. ... ... 15,779 

„ bags, 1,129, at £2 2,258 

Hmiento, casks, 233, at £1 10s 349 

bags, 59,494, at £l 69.494 

Coffee, lbs , 5,021,209, at6d. ... ... 125,530 


£1,223,664 

In addition thereto we must, how- 
ever, add the value of 

British Dry Goods imported during Uie 
year, which, at a very moderate 
computation, cannot be less than £800,000 


In all £1,424,580 

Prom which deducting the value of 

Exports, or 1,223,644 


Leaves a balance against the Colony 

of £200,916 

It is obvious, however, that the pro- 
perty exported constitutes only a moiety 
of that annually created and consumed 
in the Colony j thus — 

400,000 inhabitants consume, on an 
average, say 6 lbs. of yams, plan- 
tains, cocoas, 8rc., at Id. per lb.. 

£2,000 per day £700,000 

Of corn, garden stuffs, flsh, flesh, 3rc. 130,000 
Of sugar, coffee, rum, &c., at least... 120,000 
Besides grass, osHtle, hone-kind, 6ec. 90,000 
To which wo may add for manufac- 
tures and other handicraft pro- 
ductions ... 100,000 


In all £1,170,000 

To which adding the amount of ex- 
ports 1,223,664 


Gives a total amount created annu- 
ally, of. 2,393,664 

Or an excess over our purchases ... 1,424,580 

of ... £969,080 

The interest in Jamaica Railways 
gains ground in proportion to the ex- 
tent of public information upon the 
subject, and the experience of their 
vast utility, as indicated in the highly 
successful operations of the Kingston 
and Spanish Town Line. Already, 
Bills have been passed in the House of 
Assembly, for the South Midland Ex- 
tension Line to Old Harbour, and 
thence to Clarendon Park ; and for the 
Great Interior Line through St. Thomas 
in the Yale, and thence to Port Maria. 
With respect to this latter line, it is 


necessary to remark Giat it was origin- 
ally intended to make the shipping 
terminus at Port Henderson ; but on 
various accounts it has been deemed 
advisable to give up thtt port, and 
carry on the present line of Railway, 
from Spanish Town, under an aihica- 
ble arrangement with Mr. Wm, Smith. 
Thus the two interests, instead of 
clashing together, will now operate 
with mutual advantage, while the public 
will thereby be enabled to obtain a 
decidedly cheaper conveyance than 
could possibly have been the case had 
the opposing line been carried out. 
Next to this, in progress as well as 
in importance, are the Northern Line, 
from Montego Bay to Annotto Bay, and 
that running thence by way of Stoney 
Hill to Kingston. These Companies 
have been preventec^ipoming before the 
House with their bills only in conse- 
quence of their inability to conform to 
a jery immaterial portion of the rules 
unexpectedly adopted by the Legisla- 
ture ; but they will no doubt take the 
earliest opportunity which His Excel- 
lency or the House presents, to place 
themselves on a similar footing with 
those of the Great Interior and South 
Midland Lines. 

In addition to the tramway proposed 
to be laid down by Mr. Price, of Wor^ 
thy Park, for which a bill has already 
been obtained, we have also much 
pleasure In announcing the intention 
of Mr. Alex. G. Fyffe and others, of 
the parish of Metcalfe, of applying to 
the Legislature next Session for a bill 
to establish a Central Sugar Manufac- 
tory and Saw Mills in that parish, 
with branch tramways into the various 
agricultural valleys in the neighbour- 
hood. With another at Port Maria, 
St. Thomas in the Yale, &c., there is 
little doubt that most important advan« 
tages will be obtained; while for the 
present we need only point to the 
various efforts which are now manifest- 
ing themselves on every side, as evi- 
dences most conclusive qf the awakened 
spirit of our fellow-colonists, and their 
determination to allow no opportunity 
to escape of availing themselves of 
every facility which science or art, 
energy or periCverance, can afford. 
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Canada. — We haTC Montreal papers 
to the 27tli Dec., and from Kingston, 
Toronto, an(f the other leading towns of 
the Province, to cofrespoudiug dates. 
There is little news in the papers. 

We understand it is the intention of 
the friends and supporters of Lord 
Metcalfe, forthwith to commence a 
subscription to erect some memorial 
or record of the estimation in which he 
is held. We arc gratified to learn the 
fact, and so will the country be. 

Canadian Bailwaya , — Owing to the 
numerous notices that have been given 
in the Canada Gazette for Acts of In- 
corporation for the Montreal and Ha- 
milton Railway, it is stated in the 
Herald^ that in order to avoid the 
clashing of intere#B, it has been deter- 
mined to divide the road into three 
sections,— one from Hamilton to Co- 
bourg, to be under the Toronto Com- 
pany ; one from Cobourg to Prescott, to 
be under the Kingston Company, and 
to include the Wolfe Island Road ; and 
one from Prescott to Montreal, to be 
under the Montreal Company. A 
union of the whole into one grand 
line, with a branch across Wolfe Island, 
has also been proposed. 

Mr. Logan and Mr. M*Naughton 


returned from their surveying expedi-* 
tion a short time ago. The results 
are not unimportant. They went to 
Lake Nipissing and Lake Temiscaming. 
Including the latter, and the smooth 
water beyond it, there is an extent of 
navigation for 130 miles, and every 
appearance of immense tracts of fine* 
lands near it. About five miles up the 
Montreal River, which falls into Lake 
Temiscaming, there is an abundance 
of fine slate — a most valuable disco- 
very — and which, we hope, will he 
turned to some use. The rise betwecu 
the Matawa and Temiscaming is 
stated to be under 50 feet, by exact 
measurement, instead of 220 as guessed 
at in a former survey ! The distance 
between the Ottawa and Lake Nipis- 
sing is 34 miles as the crow would fly, 
and 45 by the Little River. The banks 
of the latter are said to afford every 
facility for deepening it by means of 
dams. Hares swarm in the country 
about Lake Temiscaming; the Indians 
kill them in immense numbers. The 
Hudson Bay Company collected, last 
winter, 9,000 hare skins, at one of 
their posts on the Lake. Mr. Logan, 
of course, surveyed tlic country geolo- 
gically, and in (liie time we shall, no 
doubt, have further puMticulurs. — By- 
tovni Gazette, 
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On the 25th Nuv., at Mangrove Lodge, Bar* 
bados, the lady of John K-ains, Esq., Surveyor- 
Ochcral of the Post-Offices in the West Indies, 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 3rd of October, at JaiTna, Ceylon, 
Goo. S. Boatson. Esq., M.D., to Mary Jane, 
only daughter of Major Cochrane, Ceylon Rifles. 

At Chusan, on the 2nd October, Osmond 
Cleverly, Esq., of Kllwortli, County Cork, Ire- 
land, to Ellen, youngest daughter of James 
Fagan, Esq., H. M. 98th Reg. 

At Uucbcc, on tlie Sth Dec., at the Rectory 
Chapel, by the Lord Bishop of Montreal, the 
llev. J. £. F. Simpson, Minister of St. Paul’s 
Chapel in that city, to Georgiana, daughter of 
the late Edmond Anthony Ireland, ^q., of 
Quebec. 

At Kussowlcc, Bengal, on the 8th ^ov., 
Lieut-Col. J. B. Gough, C.B., Srd Light Dra- 
goons, Military Secretary to His Excellency 
the Ccjmmander-in-Chicf in India, to Margaret, 
fifth daughter of Major-General Sir John Mac- 
Caskill, K.C.B. 

On the 4th Dec., at the Plsrish Church of 
Montreal, by the llcv. Mr. Richards, and after- 
wards at Christ Church, by the Rev. W. A. 
Adamson, Eden Colville, Esq., M.P.P., second 
sou of Andrew Colville, of Ochiltree, Esq., to 


Ann, third daughter of Col. Maxwell, late of 
the IStli Reg. 

At tlie Cathedral, Calcutta, on the 19th Nov., 
by the Rev. G. U. Withers, James P. Molluy, 
Esq., of Sericole, Jessoro, to Louisa Frances, 
eldest daughter of William Brodie, Esq , late 
of South Mailing, in the County of Sussex. 

At Bishop’s College Chapel, Calcutta, on the 
27th Nov., Henry Southgate Austin, of Moul- 
meln, to Annie, only daughter of the Rev. G. 
C. Jenner, of Berkeley, Gloucestershire. 

DEATHS. 

At Falmouth, Jamaica, on the 6th Dec., the 
Rev. Griditli Griffiths, Rector of Trelawncy, 
aged 44, much respected and beloved. 

At Grenada, on the 13th Dec., Henry C. 
Onslow, Esq., Dep.-Assistant Com.-Gcneral, son 
of Arthur Onslow, Esq., and nephew of Earl 
Onslow, at the early age of 25 years. 

In Leguan, Bemerara, on the Srd Dec., Rev. 
W. G. T. Dodgsou, M.A., of Queen’s College, 
Oxon, Rector of St. Peter’s Parish, and for- 
merly Vicar of Arksay, Yorkshire, Bgc>d 43. 

At his estate, Latanto, Grenada, on the 19th 
Dec., Wm. 11. Whiteman, Esq. the oldest 
Member of the Legislature, and one of the 
senior Magistrates of the Colony. 

At Castries, 8t. Lucia, on 7th Dec., of 
malignant fever, Patrick Brenan, Esq., Chief 
Commissioner of Police in that Island. 
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' 6 , BAKGB TJl^, BVOKIiBitSMrRV, f.^DOK,< • 

‘ f 

ESI'CABLISHED for tih»4|Mir{m» •( mu^ata^iitg 4l*> COMMISSION 
AND AOENGI^ BUSINESS for tlic CMitiiiwotafAd (hcCotonUa; 
exwnd«d piMei^ to BiUIiwm AnnodnSwmitta! prpowfw ond eonmu* 
iiioatteg dathentte inforawlMid ju regnA M th4 SM* «b 4 Piychaw of 
LANDS' ud MBRCHAliDIZBf Home moA Coloiddl: fimbtetwg tbe 
Departure of PASSENGERS aod tb« TiwnWttiMMm of SMALL PABr 
CELSi llt»yndmg OITTPUS; effecting MARINE aij^d LIFE ASSUtV 
ANGESj ^dSttoiahing tofheNBXT QF KINifroaelnteejigte Bi^tc^ 
Administration of the real and personal Property of s|gdi Aseeaasd Fetv 
Bone— tcwe^ier wUh o^ar ifiiieinMs> wlticA h trapseOted pit « modoKte 
CanmifiNoD, to aR Parties iniNaMted Sn^or piOoeeAing BI1I7I&H 

COLONIES aud EOEEIOK POSSESSIONS fiBYONirW SiEAS. 

' I*' / 

vudbe yns MAHAOBwant pr 

MESSRSd SIMMOND^, ^ FA^RJ):, 

coLdWAtB Aonm ir camuBBmn 

' ^ 

The FroggjietJn rpt^Qtfully submit the e^neive ^nf^menta pf their 
EstabUahmeut for traii«eetit||B; the seierfil brenches o^'A^^ency,'' trusting 
that oU Parties availing themselves of its ii»tiumentaltty will find their 
object attorned with expedition and advanta^^ and in the most confiden- 
tial at|d satis&et^ry ma^ar* They are prepared to give |he most satisfac- 
tory re%pe9icos^ and bteg to add* as a proof of the confidence whicK may he 
repp^d in ^henip that they supnl^ Lloyd’s, the ftoyat Exchange Subscrip- 
tion Room, and thd ikiversat Hall of Commerce, wii»i their Papers There 
IS scarcely a port or a Where a newspaper is issued from which they 
doLwtrooaivi^alateetintelliipncehyew^^ ^ x * < 

For the pibfrpose of rendering the ^^^Viislimpnt g^t^erdly usefut^ the 

A>Uowing» anit^g cvtliets, objects contemplated^ 

** ^ « 

trOl0IfiKClAL pBlP5S?ftT!8mNT. • * 
OOMlVCeillSfahiP^I^^ S.AW|j^v«|(:^B8i^mAntso^Col9nt,l 

Produce and Mi»MiMn(Ma« to ^ Mid o^cfy ip iawo n , accepting Bills at 
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two moDths^fof liwtf>M«4i^f;,<lll6i..vaiw tm^ 


fintmaat^- 'Uontiir SiJte-W. l><g4»imywwi»»itlMi8FrioBj> tboflutoenn^of 

eeriy wdfl«j lltjMf f ^o^ffc^ps,, C!ob- 

■Ignm^nts entruBtad totfaak oare wiUmeMil^tiwOTeiy.posHhlie dc^patcHip 
^rdlai^l, and.|lW'il^|d*|wh9naRAwleA|«^^ .gceOteit>attwtu»i .to 
thd ipteiOBt* of Ae C&iuigifart Meam,: S..it WJ thut49iOlrlon{^ knowledge 
iriid'eltteiidod «g{tori|«toe!«£8W0«d‘1)iuBdeiNhu€otoiii«lAgf!^ 
coupled f fth prOiApli(todai[< sttedtiM^. and jndcvMnti wQl eoiddejihfiu.to 
gt^MtUrfiBe^hkW fkiam^wbOmap&voitir.'tt^ wfik ^ir Imainen.. T^io 
«d4idge^ CoM{||niHokita'ilnuld contain ad-*iiiecufata tbsSpriptim^ 
jIDode.' ' fii aUi^ea^'of inquiry aa-to tiba piobgjtle.d^ipikd.^n^ 
intmded Oonaigimenta, it la deairakle ibat average aaiaptei ffAt, 

witbfUljpajdcu^M.' ‘ 

'6ltnji^'j|ild ^wdcawf PattaWBave forwarded or^earadibr:Mfare1)|knta 
^'iiitedft^|fareta;. ^llie late«-Priceircnn»Dt tri^ain^ fram pll (vmlf? 
oftke^woilili liiiidl^deaaCaiiitandCireiiianitraiivnifttedabToadi .« 

Informatien afforded^aa to the beat Mai;ketB,*tbe inoat respectable Con- 
signees or Comu^pn Agents in differenbidacc8.f,the Freight, fsrei]^ and 
loear^pott’ Dudes and ICtnlft, dre.-- ...... , 

FoIaigtt.’i|g1ti|ta^reeommeltd»d<bRila(pp9I4kdFji$nrp^)^..^ ^ 

The sale or purchase of British and Foreign Patents negotiated. 

CWWiMlItliljWilfl of^evei^ 4^8cription transaete^in 
residing iipthe Cpuntty or tb« Colonies, with ttie'greatest'aiimti^'Wd 
deqMdeb. /4j 


. .. ' - ■ ■■■■■<:■■ -.■. . 

KSmTSANOSa— It> easei^ial Or^^bhMitd ^^aocoi^- 

panied' by a rmittanoe in,Adli whicb tiiad^ by dmlh .^ra^lt the 

serpral local Colonial Buikt^ by bills pf epc^qpge, ox ^ p^idi^t 

on some uiercaniye l^ouse in London, Liverpobl/oc Glasgow. 

' ■**• 1 -.W' 'm ", , k '*'*♦■» ». V f ,, ‘i . J., , . , .s' . - 

Miucbia xminuilfoSi effected'dn Goods ai^ Mei^itdMv^ aleo 
LIFE AftSUfcANCEdr to OMer the risks of,dtrTdji^e, oi^^i^st ^aiding 
oadto'iroBet'nriiitnibrdiaCelaiy. ; * 

‘ All Psrkqns bpffipB aailipg/nro strongly tacominended, |ui' a ms^ of 
prudeM«,<l».inpl^ll|ieii) Bant^.^ ,£%b>>iVk^ ^^e. reacted at a 
•ttidl pa»4a«ligiBii'4Bpnailiii9(^e ipliey with spmj^filMia; ftott m ca^a 
whexe ptap4rty.^4eAtbeb]^ii^]iiqwer of 
autboiyagwomopeinWtpkiBdtiiltluttolegelrcpreianlpf^ ' 



tiiMk, iw Jtartt 'Simmi'Smuki^mmy Slmw 

may 

PkMspMsi^btailii^ And m««i «f dntrodnuitfain IbanU^ ta Artiea 
linrtl^ahrforiteatlmtiwt^ ^ u *i 

^ ^ t/ * j i 

OinnVBi^-^VtmengeH And Eawi y wi tt c^wiptel^ 
artf^ reqiiired tWthaVoyage. M<csm^ IL ^ W., fimmaknpwle^a of 
best matVl^COlbr athdeMifp^mi of C&ihkig, Iderohaiidice^ Soodif Agriifiil- 
^Ul‘al Implements, S/e,, are lAle ^ roeonMnend where sueli artielei^ beat 
suited td^e wattts of lutendin^; Colonlifts, can be most speedfly and advon- 
tageodsly imrcbased. 

XiAMnia-^Every Infifimatioii may be oMateed rtspeetbpig ibe Um# and 
reguTattons upon lisnd is disposedlNof in Canada tba Brftiah 
Noith AmeUcan the Cape Of Good HopOi Gsylof^ Sl^inpe’ of 

Wales Istandy Ifong Kong, New SoU,th Wales^ Van DidknenV Land, 
Wester Australia, SoUtli Australia, New Zealand, and other Colonies^ 

Proprietors of Land, Estates, and other Property in the Cpkimea treated 
with for the purdhase and re^aale of the same. ^ 

1 

941 iTZSS ABSirrzirOlteOK traVCOXiOin^may have their 
Bills on I^don easl^d, their Luggage elegrpd withoslb .|| (S i <ea i ettdn po e of 
the OpnerSi and aifjy business at the Custam-honse, «r elaewfiere 

transacted, thereby saving much trouble, delay, and expense. Ladiei|aDd 
Childien ayipving from abroad, on previous hllfotmation being given, pill 
be me^y^one bf tha- at gpy of Ih^ out|iqfis,^aiid i||lkaaeesiary 

anangemedtudisde for their husdiRg, securii^g acco wmo dat k ma ip London, 
and SfenlAalti^bylSSten to ikmr friends in the country. 

8HIPPJ«j? Ainp,F0S(VAEp;ji^, Wart^nt. 

doii| liiverpwl, or Sea&muptoii, Iry evMy *tMfciior«rvaiMl,.H dwenpr 
tioiu of ^6od«^ SdferthemidijM, Idto Stoivk^ INmels, Vo<A% and 

PackagQt of wirjf d«te!idiAI«ti!^to aw*"llkil1ilfciH/ Sm«nilaa StatelM4ie 
]Qast and'Wesf Udf 4kia#p«^t 4a«trrijn%Awdi A(|M- 
ilea, Aadiii«HiiA<i*fdeihtatote<mrreyaa«e 

of SMALL eiggage to tuemmat tmtb lodil 
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tho f^nies onifsllntt 

•flraqi^t to - v^h. -.t. .«' i^, '#«»', ."-•, 

. r. ; 'Ji)v.Bmn»dMeMiia4bg4Hb»>4il. «Mh^^ 

If tkon tiiat as «Ibwg<4. fbr mear 

■mBient goods. PaolaidB aad deinM inwards,- In.- ail- oases 

Messrs. 8. dr W. TSfaesfetefltainds iai s dw s tf ilks o fl i a ii to nnd yalae of-fik^ds 
sratfor sltipment) in order that they may he deared at the Customs. 

>Ea{K>ira'^^' tog cpiffjIVftY connected in anj; way’ with the 
Colo^uea, aud ,who n^y be desirous of despatching Kewspapei^i l^Briodicals, 
Parcels, Liters to their friendsi arf repbminendecl to forward them 
through this Agency, 

Every information afforded as tbdta arrival and d^HtUre of Teuels, 
and the latest daUfs in town from particular Colonies. ^ ' ' 

htS^tijESftS A’nS^ KiSW'CbPAPE&Srece for and from tW U^ted 
3tate8,^iHe East and West Ihmbsi Ai^rtredasia, Chinaii'the Continebt, and 
the O'olbhies^ and iPor warded agr^ably to ihstruptlon by the'flirst opportu- 
nity. Every" infotniatidn' Auliishad as iS the qmckest Mail-routes, the 
Kates of Pu8ta|;e, &c. I’arlib's who have no acedunt with , the lEtrpi must 
• forward a rbihittahe'b with their letters or parcels, or they will^ot be 
transmitted, , 

. NEWsSFAPEE nEPAETM^:^!rT. 

l^iStitklXdSr^WSlPAmitSf &e.— in consequence of exicte- 
sivh N)§ w^aper Agencji aiid tthiihg the stippljof most of the lending News 
Roohis, ^iuhs, 'Pttbfic tthri^isl'adil'ChninBfe'i^dF Gsnt&ienie nt hdme and ’ 
in the Colonies, with their LonShA Slid CohUtifpstnl 'hlew^ap^rsi Messrs, 
8. ti tttitt that 'TaHlek will Ael cilnfidi^dtf ilf tfansAliitfng thehij^ders 

for Londan^ ^rovitldlal or - Foreign Talers to this FstslHriiAwi^' and 
depend upon their regular iiod pr^pt i-eeBipt: A Ihft cf afl-the Loisdoa 
Newspapers, with their prices, will be forwarded oiMemand. 

VtmSibN &.,W. hairipg devoted 

their attslltiatibr along ^|ieitod principaHy to the sppply^f -F«r,e^ ^nd 
Ooloiiial FhpUi^-.mayhsi'psinnitted to state without fear, .of cratradicticn, 
that tbsi«iB.n»£stahjStfaiii!totaposSBBsedof so much information relating 
to. the Fsreigli>^reBl|^ h a s ie^ SSiAh lacititns for the prompt -and regular 
supply of FoiAsB^iMpaiNMnb pf where so many diffsrrai Kies'll Papers, 
thr a series oil yesM^ Iw iMerred. to. ‘Being die epeesalj^^appointed 
Agslnts.of auntof die4eadmg j|iertigH Joumaltj^UAdr tiling t^carly. every 
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ir. puUtiliedi this 

head is nedeMHUfilj of iho aioat/ varied^jniid,^^ c^ai^et 6 r*\i boH 

Papers for speoial kif<»niatiitt,':vliether. o general^ mari* 

time, Uterary ercommereiali with ihekhpKieaii^aati^alfifhya^ 

oii’.applM 8 ti 0 n.'>i' V. ' .', 5 ^, ..ij*- 

i^i^ersfor any Newspa|Kiiv Magaabe,,Pemdiea^ publiihed fal 

Earope, Amei^ica, or the Cdlonie^ will be received and executed without 
delay, whether the ordi^r be fora ^l^erappy or a ^e^ies of numbers. Ae 
attention of the Proprietors of Pu^fio Libraries, Clubs, Newa Rooms, 
Hotels, Schools, iKi^tois of Newspapers, News Agents, and Private Gentle- 
men is respectfully called to this departments 

’ V ' 

ADTlWRSXirO ]>SI^A&TMBXV.^A4yerti8ements are received 
for insertion in aiil the British and Fcneign Newspapers and Periodical 
Publications. From their extended experience, Messrs. S. & W. are 
enabled t 6 aflbtd the ihost prompt, detailed, and exfdfmt^ihfbrmatioir as to 
the best mediuMi of publicity fbr Professional or Commercial Announce* 
meifts, and the eharaeter, circulation, ^d advertising charges of every 
Newspaper published: the continuous dies, or specimen copies, may also 
be hxdtaindd' dt their Offities. Notices of Insolvency or Dissolutimi of 
Partnership, for insertion in the ** London Gazette,*’ cT Official Gazettes of 
the Colonics, must be drawn up by a Solicitor and sworn to before a Master 
in Chancery. Advertisements and ProipectuBes of every kind are prepared 
and translated at a moclerate charge, related ac'Sording to their nature 
and length. * ^ ^ , 

~ K£\g^svA!Psis V^onLzfiTc»ft|( A|ri> vanftiasiui wm find u 
to thejr interest to put^ themselves into r^uldlr and frequent communica- 
tion with, this Agency, by 'which tbey^wi)! find theii;. news served and their 
objects lurtherqd. Supplies of^^every kind and quantity, and of the best 
quality, can be always procured through. Messrs. S. & W. upon the most 
moderate terms. 

Printing Papers of every weight and quality supplied; also. New and 
Secopd-haiid Printi^ Materials^,. Hand Machiuei^ cdfber fbr Newspaper 
or Book Wor^']Pr<^s of ^veiry description, froin double^oyfl to card; 
Ink; Rollers; iVpe for Newspaper, Book Work, and Jobbing, in com- 
plete founts; together with evejry otbeqparticle requisite- to furnish a 
^Printing Office, for the caleutiqti pf Lettl^prOss of'Copper-plate Friirting, 
lathographyi and BoOkbipdiiig, to «ayex|siil^ ' ^ ^ v ^ 

Specimen Books of Types, and Priced. Liita of: Pretoea knd other Mate* 
rials for a^ Prinfihig witii EstimsifoSy wiU ahrayc . bo forwarded' to 
order. 
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Editors, Jleportera, and Compoaitprs. oro engf^ged when san|dirpd ; md 
the Sftleor Purc^ap of th6:43^ Newspapers , negotiated ; Debts" 

collected; ^and everf^i^ter iuended to'ISDr.iiirfaieh die semoesiof cottfideo^ 
tial London Agentli^ be^re^redit^^* ^ 

« Summaries of News aud t^e latest editiPns of Newspapers 'ase trans- 
mitted by every iiactottwlkeMoEditm- wbdnmy dssir them. 

' . 1* * . 'V ^ ' 

LITEBARt 2A:GBNCt; 

The Sale q^T. Copyrights ^ and .Ae T^ublication of Hew Works will be 
undertaken, and Estimates given efthe'ghaxgea fi>r Printing, Paper, Adver- 
tising, Periodieah and IVorks printed Jin the Colonies may be sent 
home on sale, and review and^notiees^ 'Of them^iUbo prObimed in the 
British ai^d Continental Joutinals^^^ AutIbiOrO may ]haye ibeir Works pub- 
lished. on 4 the Coiitineht,. in, Ammca, and in England totv the same time. 
Information, fbets, &c. obtained bt die public institutions afld libraries of 
Great. Brifoik, and also of Faria and other foteigu edpitals, .by ‘consulting 
scarce works these, and ^UchAiitberSi on account of dicir. absence from 
those places, may not be able personally to cxbmine. 

Publbhers and Authmrs at home who may bo desiroiys of brih^^ New 
Books, Periodicals, Engravings, ^Moidc, &e. b^ore the Colonial Public, can 
obtain of them every infopiation si to the best mode Pf doing so; which 
arc considered the leading. Papers, their character and circulation ; the 

cost of transit, for ireij^ ^ ^ 

Maps, Engravings, and Lithographic Sketches dnei&ted to order. 

Translations frpm all the Eurppe^aU Lpngpages made wUfi elegance and 

' t’, *.■»-.* 1* r ’t , , ■> r ► 

fidelity. . , jc, ; ; ^ ^ 

The experience Me|»r 8 . S.& haw. had inj^wediting and, publishing 
of their CO^ONtAti| MACfAElNE is the best guarantiee bf^'their com- 
petency to revise Works, and ,]mepi a judgment oU the probability of their 
success.. ' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

X.SOAJC. 3 DCXWVVS are. prepared strictly conforjnaMe'with the 
necessary fenny qf Ae Cuj^fis ^..Orpat carefuliy forirfc^^ for 

execution^ and retwiied'^th greatesii despateh. 

.‘hexes at HSXT'W.Xm-IPyrsoap dj-ing intos. 

tate in the Ct^omeij^can procure the namee ^nd' full perticulanr of all 
Parties dying abroad^ vrith the ^ministratiemof their Estates ; and Lega- 
tOea^aui also oVtam . attested copies of wills, witil^aii aecouiftr of the real 
and personal property of the deceased. Copies of registers of births, deaths, 
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and marria^pf^s throughout the Briti'ih Colonies and Possesions beyond the 
seas, as Well as Foreign Cbtintries, procured, duly oertified. 

Debts recovered. Pay, Pensions, and Salaries draVn and forwarded. 
Transfers of Funded Property, Railway and oilier Join^ Stock Companies, 
Shares, &c. made. Colonial Bills, peisonal and private, promoted or op- 
posed, and Petitions and Memorials diawn up and presented. Copies of 
Legislative Enactments, Proceedings of the Colonial '^liCgislatures and 
Assemblies, and Reports of paiiicular Debates obtained when lequircd. 
Bills in Pailiamcut wat^ied which may liave any direct or indirect influ- 
ence upon individuab or a particular Colony. 

The long connection of our Mr. }VARD with the principal Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, and French Houses, enables us to offer WINES and BRANDIES 
of the finest marks on the most favousableierms. 


8trP£&ZOR attltTSSSliS AND VSI.VST PZI.S CARPSTZKG. 

Messrs. S. & W. invite attention to the following appointment from one 
of the leading houses in tlie Carpet trade: — 

V ^ . . Kidderminster, Nov. 555, 1845. 

r GBNTLeMEN,— -1 hereby appoint you sole agents for the Colonbs and Foreign 
possessions for all goods of my manutacture] vis., Superior Bius&cls and Velvet 
Tile Caipeting, and Superior Woisted ^.ugs. 

Your obedient Servant, 

Messrs. Simomnds & Wai^d, London. ^ W. U. WORTH 

Prices and Patterns map be Seen at thei r Offices. 

Agents for Mnasns. Bglfoor &: Co.'s Priqinal ** Sound List,'’ 

^ published at Elsinore. Subscriptions per Annum, post-fiee. 

g GSWUXRE SAW DS COLOORR. 

♦ Measrs.^S. & W. beg to draw the at^ntion of the Public to the following 
iietter from Jlan Mari^ Farina, the oldest Distiller in Cologne;— 

'' Cologne, October 29, 1844. 

tp ** Wishing to prevent the firequent imposifions which occur from the large quan- 
'tity of Imitation of my Eau de Cologne whichris shipped to the Colonies and 
Foreign Posse^sioBs, and wjpeh imiUtion is of a most inferior quality, and not to 
be compared with my celebrated fabrication, i heieby appoint you as my speoial 
Agents for shipment to the Colonies, and j on wiU always have a Stoc> on hand at 
the following ftices, that you may execute wUh promptitude all Orders which my 
friends may favour you with. 

I I quality Eau de Cologne, double Ps. Od. \ per Dozen, in short or long 
11 „ do. do. single 4s. 6d. / Bottles, with gold labels. 

, ^ *» ^teen bottles. 

Incases from 25 to 50 DqZvn. Freight paid to London (exclusive ot Dut\h 
' To Messrs. SjmmondS & Ward.’* ' 


Simmonds’g Colonial Magazine and Foreign Miscellany, 

^ Published price 2s. 6d., 

Is recommended to the notice of Intending Emigtanta and Parties iuter- 
^ested in the €olonies. YoinmeS are h6W completed; and may be had 
Imlf-hound at 12s. per Volume* Charge to Advertieeinents, 2 Gumeas the 
full Page. . 

) Any information not ^onsitfered sufficiently explanatory^ ^ W. wHl 
' render hy return of post But m consequence of the extensive torreapomlente 
the Firm^ they have to request that ill Letters may he post-paid; and they 
beg it to he understood^ that they cannot pay the postage of Letters in reply 
to applications. * 

e* 
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COLONZM. ZLSABZKa ROOM AHD U8RARY. 

This Room has heeh opened for the especial convenience of their clients 
and parties intercl^ted in the Colonies ; thefc^ being no similar establish- 
ment in the Metropolis vrhere all the Colonial and Foreign Papers can be 
seen, and the files referred to for many years past. The Room is also well 
supplied with principal London Daily and Weekly Pjipers and Periodi- 
cals, many Provincial Papers, and all new Works relating to the Colonies, 
with a Standard Library of Reference.* At least 500 files of difierent Papers 
are received, comprising the Journais fpm t^e following places : — 


CONTINENT or EUROPE. 
Faamcs. 

ManelUei. 

Parli. 

HoKi.Airi>* 

Amfttordam. 

- Antwerp. 

Hamburgh* 

Rotterdam. 

aran ako PoanrOAL. 
Madrid. 

Madeira. 

MCDlTBOmAirBAV. 
Gibraltar. . 


CorOi. 

Smirrna. 

Conatantlmqilo. 

WEST INDIES. 

Aatigua. 

Bahamaf. 

Berbioe. 

Dominica, 

Carabcas. 

Grenada. 

Ouadaloope. 

Guiana, Britiih. 

Havaxvgah. 

Hondurae. 

Jamaica.^ 

Kingston, 
Palmouth. 
Modtego Bay. 
Martihique. 

St, Christopher. 

St. Lucia, ■ 

St. Vincent. 

St. Thomas. 
TobsM. 

Trinidad. 

AFRIUA. 
Alexandria. _ 


Algiers. 

Sierra Leone. 

Cape -of Gobd Hope. 
Giidiam*a.Xown. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Nxw SdeVB WA^XiXsi^ ^ 
Sydney. 

Geelong. 

'^Portland Bay. 

Maitland. 

T*oit Phillip. 

South AustHALiA. 

Adelaide. ^ 

WXitHSkIt'AuSTaAtAA. 
Perth. 

Vah DiHXilL*f Labs. 
UclHurtTowii, 

^ AueUand. 

NeUpn. 

Welling^. 

Bay oficlands. 
flA'HPWlUit IslaVds. ' 

EAST INDI^, CHINA, Ro. 
^Mai^dtts. 

cScidSi! * 

MaSraT 

Pinang. t 

Singapore. 

hlaeae. 

HosgKong; 

Bataria. ^ 

Manilav 

NORTH AMERtdA. 

BxiilcviiAt^ 

Nxw 

St. John. ' . ' , 


INOVA SCOTIA and CAPE 

Rreton. 


Prederioton. 

Miramichi. 

Woodstock. 


Haltfkx. 
Pic 


iih. 

Bydnej^ ' 

PnxHOn S]>WAai>'Bls&AHi>j 
Clu^otta Town. ^ 

NawmvpnAtH. 

** St. John's. 

. •HarbDat'Grgee. 

CASklhL. 

MontreA. 

Gnebed. 

Ringston. h- 
> Toronto. 

Sherbrooke. 

Woodstock. 

Niagara. 

, London. 

oSSSnw*,.; ■ 

Boston. 

Ngv^^0Ifc. 

.Fbiladolphiak . 


MhRk^. ' ^ 

VaikA CavB'. > -4 ' •> 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Bahia. 1 

PernambUdo,* * ^ 

- lUo de Janeiro. 
Monte Video. 


Valparaiso. ^ 

s’ L 1 - ' i" 

The Colpnist or Merchant will fin^ in tl^is Rpom a secluded and :quiet 


resort, where he may, unintemip^ed by noise or inconvenience, scan or read 
at his leisure’ one file after another of the leading Foreign Papers from all 
parts of the World. ^ ^ ' 


The Annual Subscnption is fixed at the low sum of One Ouinea, to ori- 
ginal Subscribers, and Half a Guinea Entrance. 



SIMMOHJDSWS GOIXJNIAL MAaA^mE, 

ABVsaTiffi^ «o» i«*«. 

vsaFBOv vai^UbOM 

CUBE or ASfrfA 

And^ Dkordtnt ih$ 3 twah «d ^ < 

_ ARB f NSVRAO W < ? 

BR. ii0iC3odhi:*B jirvoiQ^ic wapibub. 


The truly wonderful powers of this remedy have eaUedIbriikTestSmonlalBfrom 
all ranks of society t iii all quarters of tiae world. 

Xhire of ^ lline Town* Cwueh. 

* , 09, Higfh Street, Lypn, 

Dated November 7, 1845. 

Sir,— A lady, wlip had a severe eougli fof nine years, and could get nothing 
to allay it, from one bojcq|"]|^oed)B]b^ Wafers is eifabled to speak more Areely, 
<uHUkey cough ia better than }i has Ken for these nine years. 

< (Signed) W. BARTLE, Booksdler. 

Aaothe^^apla Cure ot Coughs. 

From theiUv. O. TUomas, Holyhead. 

^ Dec. 31} 1844. 

vSlr, — I have the pleastfre of infbrming you that my wife is a ^at deal 
better from taking one boK of your valuable wafers ; she felt herselfbetter the- 
first day she took them. 

^ OWEN THOMAS. 


, Cures in Sheffield. 

From Mr. A* Whitiaker, Bookseller, 1, Forgate, Sheffield. 

Jan. 2, 1846. 

OcMitlemen,— Numberless parties in and around Sheffield have found the 
greatest beneht from Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers. 

Aiiiona tne rest, a gcntlcmkii, who has been a leading actor on the Sheffield 
stage upwards of Hrenty years, assured me that he always kept by him a box 
of Loc< ck*6 Wafers, whether at home or when travelling to di 0 ta|it towns, as 
being the best and readiest remedy he can get for colds and lioffiseneRS, so 
peculiarly troublesome in his profession. Ana the gentleman, who lives at 
pitsmoor, has been for yeafb much subject to illness from colds, and he declares 
that, dining a nufubei of years, he has tried almost every medium t^t he has 
tfrard ot tor coughs and colds, but none had been of material service to him 
Until he tried Locock’s W^ers, which at onceoured him. 

A. WHITTAKER. 


The Particulars of many hundred Cures may be had from every Agent 
throughout the Kingdom. « 

Dtl. ZiO JOCK’S WAZ^RS jdve instant relief, and a rapid Cure of 
Asdimas, Consumptfon9» Coughs, vColds, and all Disorders of the Breath and 
Lungs. * 

TO NlTOSaB aM> VU8U0 8FBAKBBS they an iMyaluable, u 

in a few hours they remove all hoarseness, aflid increase the power and flexi- 
bility of thfe voice. * ^ 

They have a moat ploaaaut taate.— Price Is. lid., 2 b. 9d., 
and 11 b. perJBox. 

Agents— DA SZLITA A CO.. 1, Bnae Lone, Fleet Street, London. 
Solid by all Medicine Vendersn ^ 

• OAOTZOK.— To mpteet the Fublle f^om Spurious Zmitatidas, 

HER MAJESTY'S HONOURABLE COMMISSIONERS 


OR 


Giftiwte ArtHe, 


va CAVBha TO aa vristao ^ ^ im 

OUT.*., .«H “V^VEas*’ WHITE LETTER* 

lies, TBS’ Worm , . ^ RE® QROUiit). 

Jf Purchmers mU attend to thu Caution, tlwu wtU be sure to aet the 
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2 APVEBTISINfi SHEET FOR SIBtMONDS's COLONIAL MAGAZINE. 

Just publigfied, price 2«* fuLyfree 6d,, a Ifewmdlmportcmt Edition of 

' » 

MEDICAL WORK on PHYaiCAL DECAY, NERVOUS 
. ^ BEl»Lll%€ON$tlTUT10NA;$WEAKNESS,;ifec.&c* 

With Observation^ on Marriinge, &c<. 10 Coloured Engravings. By R. & 

li. PERKY, &; Co.^ Surgeons, Loudon. Published by the Authors, and sold at their 
residence ; aU6 by Strange, 21, Paternoster Row ; 'Htonay & Co., 63, Oxford Street ; 
Noble, lOD, Chanoory LmetMovdimi liO) lieadenhali Street; Purkiss, Compton 
Street, Soho, London. 

^ . jQPplON OP /THE PRESS, .f . , 

** The petspicuous style ih which this Dock is written, and the valuable hints it 
conveys to those whpt are apprehensive of entering the marriage state, cannot fail to 
recommend it to a careful peruSiU.'*— AVo. 

TMic Cordial Balm of Syriacum is a gentle stimulant and renovator in all cases 


^5 teases, may beliad as usual at their ^Establishment. 

The Concentrated Detersive Essence, an anti»>syphilitio remedy for searching 
out and purifying the diseased huinoprs of th^blood, remdving all cutaneous eruptions, 
Scurvy, Scrofula, Plthples on the head or face. Secondary Symptoms, &c. Price 11s. 
and 33s. per bottle. * ' 

Perry’s Purifyino Specific Pills (prioe 4s. 6d. and lls. per Box,) have 

long been used with perfect success. These Pills are free from mercury, capaiva, 
and other deleterious drugs, and may Be taken without 'interference with or loss of 
time from business, and can be relied upon in every instaneo. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors. 

Messrs. K. & L. Perry & Co. may be conKultcd at 10, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, London, daily, aaid one of the above Finn at 1 06, Duke Street, Liverpool, every 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday? and at 10, St. John Street, Deansgate, Manchester, 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and -Wednesdays. ' 

JOSEPH FGIVIV, 

103, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 

MANUFACTURER QF 

Turning Lathes, Flatting Mills, Stocks and Dim, Circular and 
other Saws, Files, Tools, and Materials, 

For Engineers, Millwrights, Die Sinkers, Coach Makers, Locksmitljs, Lanip- 
niakcrs, Pianoforte Makers, ftumberSjWood and Metal Turners, Gun Makers, 
Engravers, AVatcli and Clock Makers, Lapidaries, Jewellers, Gold and Silver- 
smiths, Saddlers, Curriers, Dentists, Philosophical and Mathematical Instru- 
ment Makers, Carpenters, &c. 

Zool Chests ihtetr tt|i tomy lete. 

CUTLERY OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 

IRONMOMOEKV, OF EVERV DESCRZFSZON, 

. . *W>101.EaAI,K, HESAIJ., AND VOH EXPUHTATIO^. 

“bROOKMAN & 'LANPD 0N; 

' Hiaclc Ijead Pencil RtaiKiuflEictiirers, 

28, CfREAT RUSSELL STREET, . 

BLOOMSBURY. ■„ . - - . .. 

^ To BE tlAO OF ALL STATION EK.S. . 

- -t ■ ■ ... . . ' , . * 

Freliminary Land Orders, and Land Orders Account, 

„ South Australia^ . 

pARMpfESj'rt Holders' of the abover’ Orders, 'are' respectfully 

invited to lrdnsmit them to an 'established Agent of the hi^h^st r^spec$n- 
bility, long resident in the Colony, who will realise the heSt price that can be 
obtamotl.-- Apj>ly for address to Messrs. Si mm on ds & Ward, 6, Bafge Yard, 
Bncklersbiiry, London. 




IS sex AHXZCLfBS OX PfiRFVMEBY 

MANOFACTUUED »Y 

, PATKY, ;A,JiII> C.O., , „ . . 

(roaMEaLY paiey, butt^, ’*jjp co.) » ' 

' PERF^EiCS TO 'ZilUUlJBBXY', , . ' , 

37, LdAt ;A.fi,D' STREE' t', LON BON; . ^ 

^Patey's Fragrant Essehce 0f Citriodora; of “ Ferbeha,*’ ■' A.nfeW ajitl 
Concentrated Essence, posstessii)g tl^qso quaUtieX so desirable in a: per- 
fume for the handkerchi^-; a light refreshing fragrance, combining 
permanence with its otherial property, fs offered , at no higjber price 
than good Lavendev^ Wate^, viz. 2s. 6d. and 3s. Gd. per Bottle., 

The Almond of Ambrosial Shaoinrj^ Creamy 2s. 6d. and is. G<1. the 
Toilet Jar. This Cream possesses all tlie good qualities of the finest 
Naples soap, unaccompanied by 'the unpleasant smell inseparable from 
that article in a genuine state ; and in addition to this advantage, it con - 
tains no unbonibined or free alkali, as sometimes the case in Naples 
soap, which 'causes considerable irritation to tended faces. The Ambrosial 
Shaving Cream is of a white' pearly appearandfe, and produces a rich 
creamy lather, which will not dry on the face, the general complaint against 
almost ‘every shaving soap hitherto introduced being entirely obviated. 

Patey's Treble DistiUed Lavender Water^ Half-pints, 3s. 6d. ; 
Pints, 7s. It is unusually permanent and reviving. 

Patey's Inexhaustible melliny Salts^ in cut-glass and stoppered 
Bottles, 2s. and 2s. Gd. each. ' 

Paley's Celebrated Cold Creamy in pots^* Is, and Is. 6d. each. 

Paiey's Bears' Grease^ price Is., Is, 6d.,.and 2s, 6d. ; warranted of 
the first quality genuine as imported, 

Patey's Johnstone's Patent Windsor Soap, unrivalled in its long- 
standing reputation. In Packets, three squares, Is. ; six squares, 2s, 

PeUey's Aromatic EmolUmi Old Brawn Windsor Soap, manufactured 
from Vegetable Oils, scientifically combined with the purest and mildest 
alkali, producing a creamy, permanent, and emollient lather, which 
acts on the skin as a cosmetic^ and yields a delightfril aromatic 
grance. 23. Gd. per I’acket of six squares. 

Patey's ^White and Brown Windsor Soaps, warranted mild, for family 
use. Each Is, Cd. per pound. 

Patey's Naples Soap, warranted genuine as imported. In Pots Is., 
Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., and ,5s. each. 

Almond* Vegetable, Rose, ^ Floaiina Soaps, in Packets 6t 3 squares at 1 s. 

TOILETW; ANU NURSERY. ^ 

Patey's ’Extr'aPi^£ioletpScented Jitur Pow^vr, particularly recommended 
for the ufe.of tadies and Infan^jfor its mild and cooling quaUties, and greatly 
superior to that usually sold, ' In Pound, Half-pound, and Quarter-pound 

Packages, at Is. 6d. per pound, » 

Patey's Nets Feifume, (fte Persian Eseenpe Citronella Bos(b, an exquisite, 
original, and permanent perfume, tinported Irom Shiranz. Price 3s. 6d. the 

^^Patey's Superior Tooth, Nail, Hair, Shouting, and Clothes Brushes, to be 
procured, wholesale only, at 37, Lombard Street. 

t+t PATEY & Co, disclaim connexion with any qther house, and suggest to 
their correspondents the necessity of observing and being explicit '«S to the 

numbdfc of their estabUshment,. / . • « . 

N.B.— Wholesale Agents for Messrs. Howland and Sons Macassar Qil, 
Kalydor, and Odonto. - " 



4 ADTEBTlSINa SHEET EOR SIMMOKHS’S COtONTAL MA^AZINT. 


AUSTRALASIAN UOLONIE S. — The attention of Merchants, 
Ship Owners, and oSiers interested in AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND, and the POLYlfESIAN ISLANDS, is respectfully drawn to the 
adt'antage thtt would twenie from their navettising in the “SYDNEY 
MORNING HERALD,” a Daily Pape^ jpubUshed in Sydney, New South 
Wales, of which three thousand copies daily are circulated throughout the 
whole of Australia and the adjacent Oolonies and Settlements, which Are 
rapidly becoming of more importance. The terms for advertising are, for each 
Advertisement of 61ine^ Ss., and for each additional lme^2d.' For further 
particulars address Mr. M, Richardson,' 23, Gomlull, or Messrs. Simmondb 
& Waud, Foreign Newspaper Office, 6, Barge Yard, Bucklersbury, London, 
who are authorised to receive payment. 


OBVI.OV LAXn> AaBNCV. ^ 

O'PFICE No, 3, BAftLlE STREET, COLOMBO. 

(opposite the “observer” DFPICE.) 

P ARTIES desiroti^ of Selling or Buying Lands in Ceylon, may 
have their views forwarded by application to the Undersigned, 

C. ELLIOTT, 

Or to his Agents in London, Simmonds and Ward. 

TJOYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 

The SHRINE of the NATiyiTY (with the much-admired change 
from darkness to light) is the subject just added tq the New Series of Dissoh^- 
ing Views. Child^s Chreihafro^, exhibiting, extraordinary and beautiful 
edects. The Proteoscope. The Physioscope. Dr. Ryan*s popular Lectures 
daily, and on pie evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. Varied 
Lectures, morning and evening, by Professor Bachhofmer. Electrical effects 
produced by the comparative exhibition of the two most powerful electrical 
machines in the world. Submarine Experiments b^ means of the* Diver and 
Diving Bell. Models, &:c. explained. The music is conducted by T. Wallis, 
Mus.Doc. Admission, Is. 

TVT E DICALGALYANIS M.— HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, 

and WOOD, (successors to E. PALMER^) CHEMICAL and PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS, 123, Newgate-btreet, London, 
beg to submit their Portable Electro-Galvanic Machines to those Afflicted with 
Rheumatism, Sciapca,,,Tic Dulouieux». Paralysis, Diseases of the Liver, and 
all Nervous Affections, being so extrefiiely simple tl^at they may be used by 
the patients themselves without trouble. Complete^ with directions, £3 , 3s. 

N.B. — ^These machines, having now been extensively nised by the profes- 
sion# and ipubKc gchei^ally, We ai^nOw^dgedtd. bA constructed upoh the ftipst 
coi*recy»iiaiple for the admhuBtrati^ of Medical >El#otfioity. 

See guide .to its coirect Administration, by Surgeon, Ac. 

Price Is. ^ Publiriied by Home dr Co. as above* 


FLOOI^ GLpTB WARItlKOUSS. 

25S,« STRAND, ^EAR TEMPLE BAR, 


EstabWahbd 1 815. ^ 

TOHN WILSON beg;a ,reapect&Hy to jemindi the Public, that he 
^ cWtimieB to supply seasoned FLOQR CLOTH at the very lowest raicE 
rt whiclfl^ best^^cle caubomanufaGtiire^iWad requesfaan mapection of his 
present stock, which, for soijndness of quality ondyarie%of .^terns, be 

surpassed. 

SEASONED FLOOR CLOTHS FOR EXPORTATION. 



ADVJBRTlSINe SHEET FOR SIM^MONDS’S COLON iAt MAOAZJNE. 


PATENT ELECTRO-PLATED . GOODS. 

Mejfsrs. fiX.KZNGT<m and Cot » , 

^'^ALL the attention of Merchants, Sliippers, antf pthe^ to tlw^Arti- 
clea of their Manufacture, now acknowleugcd to be superior to all others 
hitherto made. 

Their system of manufacture differs as inuch from that formerly in use, 
the appearance an^ dutability of the articles produced. These goods are made 
of a Aar Jtt'Asfe metal, ^not acted upon bjr acids,) cast sdid and chased; and 
where joints are required, si/oer solder la used: so that an article is produced 
in every ^espect^qual to a solid silver one previously to plating. The plating 
is a hard and strong deposit of ponre silver, nom a solution of that metal, form- 
ing a union with the article by the agency of the recently-discovered property 
of the Galvaurc efurrent. 

For the quality of their goods, Messrs. £• and 'Co. cannot do better than 
refer to tliose of their manufacture in use on board^thc Vessels of the Royal 
West India Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental Steam-ship Companies. 

Orders with remittances, addressed to 22, Regent Street, or 45, Moorgate 
Street, London, will meet prompt attention. 

Books of Prices and Drawings forwarded abroad /rss of charge. 



ISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE THIRTY 

years; peace, 

BY cilARLES KNIGHT. 



To be completed in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, and in two Super-roy&l 8vo. 
Volumes, witn Portraits on Steel, and Maps; forming a Continuation of The 
Pictorial History of England.!’ 

PaH I. wiih a Map of Europe, and a Portrait of the Duke of Wellington, 
price Two Shillings, was published on the Ist of February, 1846. 

London: Charles Knight & Co.p22, Ludgale Street; 

And Sold by all Booksellers. in^ 

» 

rASrsLXBMsox ntem wpABAT 

1 MPORTANT/rO FAMILIES FURNISHING.— A eomidwiiMc 
saving coh be effected in tile purchase of Furnishing Ironmongery, by 
visiting the PANKLiBANON IlTON WORKS, 58, Baker Street, Powmm 
Square, where itiay he iiftpeeted the most ’ektettsive STOCK or IRCwi 
MONGERY GOODS in the Kingdom, consisting ef KitoiIeh CoORIng 
Utensils/ G eaMAH Silver Wares, Drawing-Room Stoves, Shower and 
Vavour Baths; OimAMaNTALlRdN WoRk,>f^ARDEN lul’ikMHNTS,' J apanned 
Water Cans and Toilette Pails, rest. l|HBmilLD PLArr^ K itchen Ranges, 
Fenders and Fire-Irons, Tea T^aySi ^Ornamental Wirework, Flower 
Stands, Table Cutlery, &c. Every aracle being marked m plain figures, at 
the lowest possible pHce, will fujiv convince Ptircnasers at' this EstabBshment 
of the great advantage resulting from Cjssh Papdents. The Proprietors war- 
rant every article of the best manufacture, — Tl^OR PE, 'FALLOWS, and Co., 
68, Baker ‘Street, Portman Square, t • 
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THE UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE, 

And Naval and )^litary Chronicle. 

A CONSERVATIVE WEEKLY'NtrWSlTAPER ADDRESSED TO THE 
OFFICERS OP THE ROV:At ARMV AND NAVV. 

EdTAUMSIlED Februa'ry 18 .' 5 S. 

Published every SATUiirtAlr Apt«t*nooNj at 351, StRAND, 

Corner of W^elliiigtoii Street. 

The United Service O/yzErrE, the first newspaper publilhed which pro- 
fessed to devote itself to the ipterests of the Army and Navy, has liow been 
established eleven ye^i^s.; and, has, during ilfat period, obtained an extensive 
circulation, not only among Officcrs of the ^nited Services and. their con- 
nexions (including ularge proportion of the aristocracy of the country), but also 
in all thb Colonial Dependencies of the British Empire: in the East and West 
Indies, in North and South America, in Australasia hud Africa, and, in short, 
in every part of tlie civilized world ip which her Majesty’s Troops or Ships are 
stationed. In this respect it may boast a niorc extensive range of usefulness 
than any Aveekly newspaper confined to the record of tlye ordinary political and 
domestic intelligence' of the day. To Advertisers, indeed, of nearly every 
class, it will be found, from the peculiar nature of its circulation, to aflord a 
medium for the publication of their announcements which is not exceeded in 
eligibility by that of any weekly journal whatsoever; for, not to mention the 
fact that it addresifes itself exclusively ‘to the higher ranks of the A aval and 
Military Prof essions^ one half its weekly issue is mstributed among Clubs, Olfl- 
cers* Messes (Naval and Military), Public News-Rooms, Military and Naval 
Libraries, and the nripcioal Hotels, tiot only in the Metropolis and Provinces 
(and more especially in the seaport and garrison towns) of Great Britain, but 
in those of all her Foreign Dependencies. Single copies of the United Ser- 
vice Gazette, so distributed, pass, on an average, through the han^s of One 
Hundred readers, belonging to that class of society whose notice Advertisers 
are usually most anxious to attract. The remaining portion of its impression is 
dispersed among Officers of the higher ranks in the Army and Navy, and their 
relatives and friends, at home and abroad. 


^HE BEST EMBELLISHED WEEKLY JOURNAL is the 

PICTORIAL TljMES, a highly, Family Newspaper, published 

every Saturday, price Sixpence, stamped; containing, besides Thirty Beautiful En- 
gravings on Wood, the latest Intelligence, and “a great variety o^ interesting Intbrma- 

The Illustrationa of the Pictorial Times are of the most finished! descrip- 
tion ; the pages are enclosed in Ornamental Borders.; and the Work displays 
such a variety of elegancy that it has been universally pronounced one of tne 
GRANDEST ACHIEVEMENTS OF PlCTOftf A L LITERATURE. 

The Pictorial Times is admirably suited for a Family Newspaper, as it 
contains an abundance of entertaining Information, in addition to a most 
complete Record of Weekly ana invariably rejects all articles that boar 
the slightest tinge of immnrality, ^ 

' Orders for the abo^e Papefs received by 

simmonDs and, ward. , 

Fvrfign News Agtntit - ’ ' 

6 , BARGE YARD/ BUCEtERSBURI, I^NDON,, . %, 
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NEW WORKS 

rUBLISnBD BY • 

S1MMOND8 Str WARD, 

6, BARGE YARD, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON. 


'* This day u published^ Price 5b. 

A RABIN; 

OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A COLONIST. 

BY THOS. M'COMBIE, ESQ., 

Editor of the Phillip .and Ahthorof P Australian in ** Simmonds'B 

Colonial Magazine, ” and *^TaitV Magazine/' &;c. &c. 

Now ready, One Vol. demy 8vo., price 8s. 

NEW ZEALAND AND ITS AFFAIRS ; 

Forming a Complete History of thd Colony. 

BY DR. MARTIN, 

Late a Member of the Legislative and Magistrate of the Colony. 


This day is published, One Vol. post 8vo. Price 6 sb , 

AGRICOLA’S LETTERS ON SUGAR-FARMING 

IN JAMAICA. 

BY W. F. WHITEHOUSE, ESQ. 


THE EGYPTIAN TRAVELLING COMPANION, 

FOR OVERLAND FASSENOERS TO XNDXA. 

BY.E. NOLDEN. Price 


ROSAS, 

And somo of the ATROCITIES of bis Dictatorship in the RIVER PLATE; 
111 a Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, &c. JJy a 
British Gentlemen resident in Monte Video. Price ,1s. Cd. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY QUESTION 

. IN TUNIV AND ALCJERS; 

By a Correspondent of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Piicc Ib. 

Frioe One Shilling and Sixpence. 

PRODROliuS TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
' ’ into the ^ , : 

XNTEXiEBCTUAXi POWERS OF THE KEGRO. . 

BY E. .BINNS; M.D;, 

= Knwit ot " Tim Anatomu of steep " clc, ^ ’ , 

JOURNAL OF TUR AORICULTORAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
, .SOCIETYsOF WRSTER’i/ AUSTRALIA 

For 1842M8.. Price 69 i ' ' ' 4 ; 

A valuable work of referenoej sdrvin^ to spow the Progmss and RcBOurocs of the 
Colony, its Agricultural Statistics, with a Chronological Register of Octeurrences 
from the Foundation* of the Colony. 


Price One Shilling. 

'the boo.k o?" the toilet, 

the aen*et oC Eeauts. 
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T he australAwSian, colonial, and general life 

ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY COMPANY, 12G, Bishopsffate St., 
corner of Cornhill. 

Caepital i^SCKKOOO, in 2,000 Shores. 

< Directors. 


Edward Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. Gideon Colquhoun, Esq. 

Robert Brooks, Esq. Charles £. Mangles, Esq. 

Henry Buckle, Esa. Richard Onslow, Esq. 

John H. Capper, Esq. William Walker, Esq. 

Edward Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. J. H. Capper, Esq. Edward 


Thomson, Esq. 

Auditore — James Easton, Esm and C. Richardson,' Esq. 

Solicitors — Messrs. Maple^ rearse, Stevens, ^ Maples. 

Bankers — The Union Bank of Loudon. 

Colonial Bankers — ^The Bank of Australasia (incorporated by Royal Char - 
ter, 1835), 8, < Austin Friars; 

Physician — Dr; Fraser, 62, Guildford Street, Russell Square. 

Actuary and Secretary — Edward Ryley, Esq, 

SYDNEY. 

Directors. 

Hon. C. D. Riddell. { William Walker, Esq. 

John Thacker, Esq.. I Adolphus Wm. Young, Esq. 

Trustees — Hon. C. D. Riddell. John Thacker, Esq. A. W. loung, Esq. 
Physidau — Dr. Nicholson. Solicitor— Norton, Esq. 

SecteiQru—^hex\, Styles, Esq. 

Bankets — ^The Bank of Australasia. 

There are also Aoentb at all the principal Settlements. 

EAST INDIES. 

Bombay, -Messrs, Ritchie, Steuavt, & Co. 

Medical Referee — Dr Wm. Mackie. 

Calcutta. Agents — Messrs. Boyd, Beeby, & Co. • 

Medical Ref eree — Dr. D. Stewart, Presuh'iicy Surgeon. 
Ctylon. Agents— Ackland, Boyd, & Co. 

Medical Ref eree — Dr. J, C. Cameron, Assistant Staff Surgeon. 
Madras. Agents — Messrs^ Line & Co. 

Medical Referee — Geo. Harding, Esq. 

I'lie following arc specimens of the Hates of Premium charged by this Com- 
pany for the Assurance of £100, 


Annual Pfemium 
£1 17 1 

2 2 1 
2 8 2 
2 ' 16 2 

3 4 0 

a 16 a 

4 11 8 

5 9 7 


WITHOUT PRO FITS. 
Age. i Annual Premium. 
20 £1 10 8 

26 ' 1 14 11 

30 .2 0 7 

36 , 2 T 0 ' 

40 . 2 15 3 

43 3 0 6 

60 .418 

66. \ 5 0 5 


No Extra pRSMlhsi is charged for re^dence in the Australasian or North 
Atnpneau Colonies, or.^t the Cape of Good Hope. 

Prcoliar FACiLiTisa are afforded for the aaumrance of the lives of persons 
p^eeding to or residing in the Ea^ Indies; 

Thneimuvns may be paid, and daStms setUed^ ih. Australasia aitd the East 
• In dies, by indorsement ofthe policy. 

Immediate and deferred Annuities are granted by the Conapany, on very 
favourable terms ; and it is a peculiar feature in its conttitution, that Annui- 
tants participate m the profits. . 

Prosti^ctuscs, wkh Tables, Forms of Proposal fl» the purchase .of an An- 
imity or for making an Assurance, and every information, maybe Obtained by 
iipplicalion at the OHicc of the Company. ' 

E. RYLEY, Actuary and Secretary. 
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nALTORA.PHIC 131. ACK I>EAD PENCIL, MariufHcttircd by 
K. WOLFK aiul. SON, 23, Cburch Strcisi, Spitnlficlds, London. 

The Caligkapiiic PkncilS have been iiiveiilcd by 1C. Woltf and Son, after 
the expniditiiro of mudi tir^e and tabimr. They ore the*resiilt of in. any ex- 
periments ; and every effort tlmt inpfcinnty and exfcrieneo could silgf^est, has 
been niiide to iiisme flie highest degree of excellence, oiid the Profession nlay 
rely upon their being all that can be desired. 

3’hcy are perfectly fVee frorti grit; and for richness of tone, deptJi of colour, 
delicacy of tint) and evenness of texture, they arc not to equalled by the 
best Cumberland Lead, they can be obtained at the present. ti\ne| iind arc in- 
finitely superiorio every other description of Pencil now in use. 

The Ca L ion APHic Pencils "will also recoinmeud themselves, to all who use 
tho Black 'ftead Pencil ^aa an insti'umciitbf professional importance or recrea- 
tion, by their being little more than half the price of other J’endls ■— 

HI. HH, HHH, IIB, B, BB, F, FF, W* - - 4s. per dozen 

BBB, EHB - - - - - - - 8s. 

BBBB - - - . . - . - 128. „ 

W*— -This Pencil is particularly recomihcndcd for writing* and counting- 

house use. . . , ^ 

An allowance on every Gross ptirchased by Artists or Teadiers* 

May be had of all Artists’. Colourmeii, Stationers, Booksellers, &c., 

A singli^ Pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon th^ rdceijrf of Postage 
Staiiips to' the amount. ' V /• 

Caution. —T o prevent imj^ositibn, a highly- finished and embe^^d Protection 
Wrapner, difficult of imitation, is put loiind each dozen of Pencils. Eaih 
Pencil will be stamped on both sides, ‘‘Calipraphic Black Lead, E. Wol::*. 

AND Son, London. 

*♦* The usual trade allowance to Stationei-s, Booksellers, i&c., a* Show Box 
gratis, with an order for u gi^oss of Pencils,' 

. SPUINCtWEILEH" AND THOMSON, 

AleBtcine Chest ^^ortable lieisit Atattufacturers, 

2, DUKE STREET, WEST SMI rHFIELD, LONDON. 

Cher, u cal Chests, Dressing-cases, Woi'k-boxes, I'ea-caddUs, Liyuor, Toilet, 
Knife and Bottle Gases, Wholesftlr and for Exportation. 

WARRANTED TO STAND ANY CLIMATE. 
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The Cause of Baldness discovexedf and a complete Remedy and 
Preventive found I ! 


A FTRR TWENTY YEARS’ close attention to the Hair, EDWARD 
GRIFFIN has proved that Baldness is occasioned by the disease called 
Scurf, which attacks the roots, and persons inclined to make their own observa- 
tions will find, 


1st. That the scurf is first seen at that part of the head where the Hair is get- 
ting thinner, or falls off. - ' 

2n(l. That when the top of the head is thickly covered with scurf, the lower 
parts will he entirely free. 

3rd. That after the head is bald, the scurf leaves it altogether. 

EDWARD , GRIFFIN, therefore, iaying these two years discovered a com- 
plete preventive to Scurf, has succeeded in preventing Baldness, wluchjs always 
preceded by it, and offers his AFRICAN BALM as one of the most innocent 
of all applications — an article which softens and nourishes the Hair, and from 
its medicinah properties, not only a certain preventive to Scurf, but also the 
very best artiele that can be used by tliose wlio are troubled witn it, and who, 
by promptly applying the BALM, wilFprevent the Hair falling. 

Ill an age when deceptions of all kinds are practised by empirics, there might 
he some difficulty in inspiring tlie public with confidence ; but £. GRIFFIN 
guarantees the effect to he so speedy, as to establish the efficacy of his AFRI- 
CAN BALM in a few days. ♦ 

Prepared and sold by E. GRIFFIN, Hair Cultcv, 182, Strand, London. 
Price 2s. 6d., and in Stopped Bottles, 3s. 6d. andfis. Country Agents lobe sup- 
plied by tha regular wholesale houses. Private persons may obtain g supply 
by a Post-office Order, or, by sending as many letter-stamps, will hdve it im- 
mediately forwarded, free of cost. 

LAVENDER WATER of the very best quality can always be obtamed at 
£. G. *8 establishment. 


POR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.— Price 2s. 6d.— Patro- 
nized by her Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent.— Mr. THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM, for 
stopping Decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth 
in a soir state, witliout any pressure or pain, and will remain firm in the tooth 
for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, arrestingihe further pro- 
gress of decay. All perfonscan use Mr. l%omas*aSffccedaneum themselves with 
ease, directidlte are enclosed. Prepared by Mr. Thomas^ Surgeon Dentist, 

price Bold by Savory and Moor^ 2^ Regent Street^ and 140, Bond 

Street ISO, Oxford Street; 6u%r, 4, Cheapside ; PrOut; 2S0, Sti^nd ; 
Johnston, and all Medicine Vendertf'. 

Mr. ebfftinues to supply the loi of Teeth on his new system of self- 

adhesion, without springs or wires. This method does not require the extrac- 
tion of imy teeth or room, or any painful operation whatever. At home from 
Eleven. till Four. 64, Berners Street, Oxford SU«et. . 

, --- - - -■ y- 

PANORAMA OP NANKING.— JUST OPENEl^ai the 

PANORAMA ROYAL, Leiossler Stmare, A OF Ac 

ancient ^city of the Celestial Empire, with its unrivalled PonttoLvun^owcii; 
comprising alsb the Heipd^t and Scenery adjacent, with Portraits of Sir’^ Pot- 
tinger, Lord Sftltoun, Sir H. Gough, and other Officers, in friendly cdmimi- 
nication witl^ Kerling,^and Nien-Hieii, &e th;ree Chjineke Commis- 
sioners, arid VaHous Native Groups around them. * ' - ‘ 

The VIEW of NAPLES by SfOONLIGIlT isnow Open, and BADEN- 
BADEN still continues on view. 
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OliOBKS 

OF 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL ItNOWLEDGE. 


Of Eighteen & Twelve Inches in Diameter. 

The I8>‘inch Globes were published on tbe 1st of July, and the 12>incli on 
the 1st of November, 1844, by Malbx & Co., at the Manufactory, Houghton 
Street, Newcastle Street, StrAnd, London. 

No. L No. 2. No. 3. 

Frenth Polished Frames. French PoUshod Frames. French Polished t^rames . 



1 8-in. roicwood, 1 7 gs the pair 
Span, inahog. 15 gs „ 
12-ill. rosewood, Bigs „ 
12-In. Span, raaliog. 7j gs „ 


18-in. rosewood, 17gs the pair 
18-in. Span, mahog. 15 gs „ 
I8'in. plain mabog. 12 ga „ 
12-in. rosewood. 8ig.s „ 
12-in. Span, maiiog. 7} ga „ 


] 8-in. rosewood, 1 7 gs the pair 
18-in. Span, mahog. 15gs 
12-in. rosewood, S^gs „ 
12-in.Span. inahog. 7^ gs „ 


No. 4. 

Mahogany Frames. 



No. 5 • 

Maliogaiiy Frames. 



No. 6. 


18- in. lOgstliepair 
J2-io. HigB 



ig- in. mahog. 12 g*? the pair 

18-in. rosewood, 14gs „ _ , a 

12-i,». mahogany, Cgs „ ^ ” * 

In these Globes attendeavottF has been made ttwcombine a degreepi accuracy, 

suchaais only possessed by the best MMern Maps, with tbCj^owcst price at 

wliicli excellence can bo attained. Tlie Terrestbial bas been com* 


]8-!n. mahog. 1^8 0 0 the pitir 
lain, stained wood, 7 gs „ 
12-in. mahogany, £4 0 0 „ 

12-iii. Stahl, wood, 3^ St ,, 

SlsATS aXiOBSE. ' 

16-in... £3 3 Ooach 

124n 1 1:^6 

e^a 
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piled from the most recent (Jeo^jrapliical Surveys, witli the aid of the accounts 
j^iven by the best travellers; and there is annexed on the 18-inch Globe a 
'frible of the Ifonuliition of the dillerent countries in the World, compiled from 
the latest ofttciaURotums, and* where th^so ate wintinj?, the best trtiier autho- 
rities which could be ol^tained b> Mr. G. S. Brcnt, Fellow of tlie Statistical 
Society of London. . . . 

The Astronomical information which has been, supplied of late years upon 
the Positions and Nomenelaturc of the fixed hag rendered a perfectly 

new Cei.kstiaf. Globt. a most desirable acqijisitiqn ' to the Student of Astro- 
nomy. The labours of Piaz/i, Bradk y, Lacaill^> Johnson,' &c.,iji detennliiiiig 
the placed of the Stars, and tho-e of Baily in tlu* correction of their Nomen- 
clature (in the new edition of the “ liritfsh Catalogue ”) have been carefully 
consulted in the Celestial Gloh which is ihuv advertised. ^ The Stars in tho^ 
Northern Ilemisphcrc are all which ar^ given by Piazzi, with tl^ay'idditioii of 
such of Bradley’s (from the Tabnlw Rigioinpntan.'n) as arc not in The 

Stars in the SoiUhctt^iHcmi^phcre comprise, all those j3fiven by Lacaille and 
Johpsdu.' The magnitude of each Star b that hy \<^iich it is desigii;ated in the 
(\itidogfe from which its jilace is taken ; and the se|>’cral Orders pf 
are sh distinj^nishod from cjich other as to be read, iifter a little practice, willi- 
oiif tlie necessity of counting the number of Points in the Star-ligurc. The; 
Double and Mutti|de Stars have been marked fi*om the CatalogHes of Sh- W. 
HerschlJ Und Struve, mid FlarnKtccd’a numbers hriv«‘ been annexed as tli y 
stand ufMi\^iaily’s edition of the *[ British Catalog ii » whM; w'cvk has ; h.o 
been folf^cd in the omission of all letters eke-‘pt those Wjilch arc found in 
Bayer’s lyfajil' All ihc positions have been u)) to 18J0. 

The Fijjnres of the Const nllatious arc printed from ( Ulferont plat e*^ and in a 
distinct cojour from that of the more important parts; this, independently of 
its obvioyaiendency to i>rovent confusion, admits of the Globe bcing;'purchased 
either or w'illioiil the draw lags of the Conatcllatipiis, 

i New Treatise on the Usr. of Tin; GLOuns, by Professor Di; ^foboAN, 
ia now in preparation ; it is to be of the same form as Abe ** Library qf Useful 
Knowledge,” in order that it may bo bound up with that wo k if dcbircd. 
Price 4s.; in cloth, /5s, Tliis ivork will be published Feb. 1, I8ir>. ' 

N.B. — Old Globes may be re-covered with these new Maps, at the price of 
.‘1^ guineas for the 18-inch, and l/is. for the 12-inch. 


On the Isl of Juno, 1S!1, an improvad moveable Planisphere, hy the Author 
^ '■♦ho filoh^s, v/as published, exhibiting a View of the state of the Heavens at 
^ given hour for every Da^ in the Year. Price 10s. 


Moleskin Covers for Glolies of GoW ?iu(J Col our6^ Patterns, 

. ' e. cl. - V . ' £ B, 

IS-inch .. r. .. 110 T24nclT .. Q IJ 0 

18-incb, full length .. 1 5 0^ 12-inch, full length " 0 15 0 

Malbv's Tdy Globe.s, compiled from the Globes of the Society. 

" ’ £ s. d. f . £ d. 

;j-inch\ ^ 0\ 8 0 the ]»air. j li io. T^ircstrial .. 0,2 0 each. 

2'incli ’ .. 0^ 0 0 ,. I l-incli ditto .. () T fl ,, 


I ' ' 

BATTI.^ ox WAI^llLOO. 

KW 'tipnii a'Wgc Rc.ili>, thb'" ‘^pTeivcljil 

Ciiar ^;, in the earlier part of the. Ihittle, by the Jlntish Cavalry iiutler 
ill-' M irfii‘n« of Anglesey, and the Britifili .InArntry under 5?Ir Thomas. Pjc ton. 
’■.(jyi*Ti\N H M.r, PiLr\T)j^r,v. Opev from 1] to 9 dailyi Adinhseiort, K?. 
One ma^re.'ul Despatches and Tlistorie^ for a.month without obtaining the 
l”Mst idea of the movementB, which a glance at the Model will convey. *— 
Described bv a Waterloo man. 
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JiLBAtA 


WATSON’S 

ELECANeE ' 

FOR THE TABLE. 

41. & 42. BARBIOAN. 

Corner Prit^s Street f 
Five Minutes ‘:uialk fr&m the 
Post bfflce, ' 

QILVER BUPERSSPED. and 
Othose corrosive and liUurious 
metals, called, NloRel and German 
Silver, supplanted by tlie introduo- 
ition of a nev, and perfectly m^ehl^a 
ALDATA PLATE. Watioi', aided by 
9 a person of Science, in tho am ‘.jamatK'n 
of Metals, has succeeded in b* 'nging to 
Public Notice, die mbst beaiitifi i Arti de 
ever yet offered ; possessing all 'be ijeh- 
ness of Silver in appearance — ^wilb all its 
durability and hardncss^witl itt perlbet 
sweetness in use— undergoing 'as it does, a 
Chemical Process, by whicli,^^! tliRt ie nau* 
sMus in mixed Metals is entirety extracted 
-Resisting all Acids — ^may b<: 'cleaned as . Chated 
silver, and is Manufactured kito every Pof/«fi Sfoe. 

Article for the Table and Sideboard. ^2 i 0 

r 



PUTN. 

And tC0 NOMY 
Warehouses, 

Airn AT 

16. NORtON FOLGATE 

P^ishofpsgate^i 

Fifty Boots from the Eastern 
Counties Railway. 

C. Watsov begs the Public will 
understand that this Metal Is pe. 
euUarly his -own, and that Silver, 
Is not more different from Gold, 
than his MetaJ is from all others; the Pub- 
lie trill therefore have no difDeulty in dis- 
covering the anonns which directs the viru- 
lent attaoks made agdnst him, by a party 
who is daily suffering trom the unparalleled 
auecess which has marked the progress of 
hit New Plate since Its lutroducuon. C. W. 
.uidlke this parig, courts comparison, feel- 
ing confident that the Tostilt will establish 
its pre-eminence. Entire Service* of Plate 
Purchased. 

COMMUNZON SBRTrZCBSp 
Bdowtf&oturod of typ Malola 


.y/w/ modes, «m Watson's Pew Atbata Plate Handle Table Knives 22s. M. per don. Dessertt\ 2 sM. Carvers CsM. 


Mhaia Plate. ' 
Table Spouns... 

,, Forks ... 
Dessert Spoons 
,, Forks 


Strong nUlA 

Threaded 

Albata Plate 

Fiddle. 

SlrongFiddle 

Threaded. 

16 fidox. 
16 ? „ 

W 6 „ 

12 6 

1 1 0 dox. 
110,, 

16 6 ,, 

1 16 6 

1 10 Odoz. 
1 10 0 „ 

i hi ::l 

Tea Spoons 
Balt D4tto ... 
Sugar Tongs 

5 6 dot. 

6 0.. 

1 3 each 

8 0 doz. 
12 0 Gilt 

1 0 eocL 

13 6 doz 
18 0«pilt. 

3 0 each 


to burn common Oil 22s, 6d.— Bronx* Fenders Os. 6d. Steel Fire ^onsds, fid. per set.— Ivory Handle Table 
Knives, rimmed Ahooldere lls. per Ot*. Desserts 98. per dox. Carveffl 48. f 


. 6d, per pair. 


CAUTION 'WAiBOM’e New Albata Flatk .in only be had Oenuliie at the Warehouses of the Inven * 
tor 41. & 42, Baabica^, comer of Mores Slrert. and at 16, ^obtoh For-rrAXE. Bishop'-'^atr, Wholesale and 
Retail Jeweller. SUverpmlth, Cutiev.and General Furnishing ITardwnreinaii, EataMished 1795. 

C. WA'TSOJV^S 

KANDSpXmLY ILXiVBTRATED PATALOGUS & PRICE CURRENT 

Is just Published, and Families who regard economy and elegance should possos.^ 
themselves of this useful Book, wdiich may be* had Gratis, and Post Free, fropi tin- 
above Address. 


The above nittterial is admirably adapted to Hot Clin 
) Hot-Water Dishes, Wine-CoolersI, Salvers* Eperglies, 


t Climates, and is manufiictu -j) 
into Hot-Water Dishes, Wine-tJoolerR, Salvers* Eperglies, Drinking Cups, and ev -ry 
article used in the East and West Indies,^ where C. Watson is shipping large 

qiian^i extensive Export Trade in evetv description of Birmingham ar.d 

Sheffield Ware, enables him to execute the- largest orders on the shortest possioh* notice. 


PATENT PARAGON CAM.PBXNE XtABSPB. 

The perfe<*tion of these Lumps over the Vesta has been ha])pily attained by the in- 
veufion of two parallel flat larger and a smaller forming a cone round tlie 

margin of the wick, whiph cause a rapid reverberation of air against the flame-^thus 
condensing ^’ery particle of volatilized vapour; it is free from Smoke or srftell, having 
perfect combustion, and, in full nction, emits a light cqiiM to 16 wax candles. 

C. V\ atson’r Warehouses, 41 and 42, Parbican, and 16, Norton Folgate, will contain, 
tbrbughoiu the season, all the nmst elegant recborclife and new patterns, comprising 
’ Ov-moiu, China, (Hass, and Opal. Old Oil Lamps fitted with the Paragon Head for 2 Is., 
and the Paragon Apparatus applied to the Vesta forks'. 'Jhe Spirit analyzed aiidrc- 
rommended bvDr. Uio, is delivered in screw cans by C. Watson’s carts. 

H &' 42, BAUBICAN, and 16, NORTON FOLGATE. 
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INTENSITY, DURABILITY, AND FLUIDITY IN WRITING. 

STJSPHRIVS’ WRITING FliVlRS* 

“^I^T'HtCHhave «o re inurkaMy. eJC tended the uee of the Si«eLFen, and 
- ^ b^en feund so essential for the ^rposes of Writing m Warm Cli- 
mates, ar^J in general demand in v^ous parts of thp. World,/, One or 

other of the following articles will be foutia to suit every vaiiety of taste ana 
purpose. The following classification will describe their peculiarities *•: — 

THE TH|N CoLoXJjaS. 

These ariC a limpid and li<^l^d-flowklg■^ild|l^ write equally well with 

Steel as with Quill Pens; thpy consist of This Blue Black, or Original 
Writing Fluid, which writes ^rst of h clear Blue Colour, but turn's to a deep 
’^Black in a short time, and is the 'ibinnest'#nd'Clearast-flo wing Ink ever known. 

In referehee to this article, the public iat^ Tarred to the following'copy of a 
letter received by post: — 

King’s House, Colombo, Ceylon, April 29th, 1837. 

“ Sir — I beg to inform you, that I took out with me in 1836. from England 
to Ceylon, several bottles of j^our * Blue Wriiting Fluid.* ana am bound in 
justice to state, that the properties qf the Ink or Fluid, as set forth in your 
printed Prospectus, are, upon trial, fuUy home oui^ I recommend it most 
strongly to all parties, be tliey resident In a Temperate or Tropical Country. 
This opinion is shared by who have u&d die fluid in Ceylon. — I remain. 
Sir, your obedient servant, , R. POWER, 

“ Mr. Stephens.” Private Secretary *to his Excellency Sir R. W. llarton, Bt. 

A SUPElirOR FLUID ^LAOK INK^ 

Which will be found not to cling to .the Pen m the manner in which ordinary 
Inks do, and to combine more readily with the paper. .. 

A Vivid and Brilliant Coloured RED INK for Contrast Writing. 

A FINE LIQUID ROUGE CARMINE, 

Adapted for Artists, and those who, -use Water Colours. 

N. B. The above will take iiupx’essions froin the Copying? Machine. Th6 
Red, nnd particularly the Rouge Carinihc, give strong copies. — Also a very 
Superior Copying Ink. 

. THE DENSE COLOURS. • 

Theie articles differ from the fovinor in , writing tbeir full colour at once ; 
their disposition to combine with tlie Paper causes tlioni to write with very 
great fluidily ; this, and their greater density of colouring materials, give to each 
stroke of the Pen more intercity and greater breadth. The upstime is there- 
fore not so fine, but the manuScri^ is generally more strongly legible. ^ Any 
requisite degree of fineness may be gh'eii by a corresponding fin’eneia^ in the 
JVn; they form no depositions about she Pen or Jukholdcrs, like ordinary 
Inks. Persons witli we^ sight, who require intensity of colour, will be able 
to suit their wants by one or the other of these articles, A vei^ shallow Ink- 
holder with large surface is bad for all Inks, but particularly for these dense 
colours. 

THE PATENT UNCHANGEABLE DARK BLUE WRITING FLUID. 

This beautiful and new composition for writing has the peculiar and very 
valuable property of never losing any of the elements of its colour; having no 
vegetable products, it will not undergo spontaneous decay, lika coininon Ink? 
It will change by the action of strong light, as all colours wilU .but it lias the 
property which no other colour possesses, of -always returning to its original 
state when the light is excluded. It is, consequently, among the most dura- 
ble of colours. Also, it will bear immersion in Sea Water and exposure to 
Sea Air with impunity, which io Atariners and Captains of Vessels is invaluable 
for the preservation of Lop Books mid Nautical Journals, for the manner in 
which the Chlorine of Sea Air iiffccts the , writing made with commem Ink is 
well known, and makes it imperative that those who wish to preserve writings 
on Sea Voyages sliould use an Ink over which (jmlorine has no power. 

Tbeibllowing extract will also explain the value of a colour for Writing over 
which Chlorine and Acid have no power. * 

Extract from Bran^*s Manual of Chemistry, page 920 : — “ If the paper has 
been made from inferior rags bleached by an excess of Chlorine, Ink, however 
good, will be ultimately discoloured.” 

Prepared and Sold by the Inventor and Patentee, HENRY STEPHENS, 
.31, Stamford street, Blackfriars Road, London : and Sold in Bottles at lid. 
3d., Cd., Is., and 3s. eacb, by all Stationers and Booksellers. 

A libcial discount on export orders. 
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CHUBVS lOCKS A FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 


CHTJBB*B 
New Patent Detee* 
tor Looks nve per- 
feot security from 
false Keys and also 
detect any attempt 
to open them. 

They ore made 
of idl Sises, and for 
every puipose 
which locks are ap- ; 
plied and are strong. 

secure* simjdjs and _ 

with very neat Keys, 

a CHUBB St SON. 07 . St.Paui/s Cbuboh Yard. Lovdoii* 
AHO 08. LORD STBBBTi LIYBBFOOL. 



•P-: . ' ^ J 
me. > 


CHUBB’S 
Patent Fire-Proo| 
Safes and Boxes are 
tlie best pseserva- 
tive of deeds, books, 
plate, See. ft urn lire 
and thiev es. and are 
secured by Detector 
. looks throwing from 
J two to ten bolts. 

I| Cash ‘Boxes and 
Japan Dood Boxes. 


Street Door L^hes 


a 



■RRODIE ON DEBILITY iN MAN. -^MESSRS. BRODIE 

-‘-'AND CO.,CONSULTINGSURGEONS,27, Montague-street, RuBsell-square, 
London. 

Just published^ the fifteenth edition^ price 2s, 6d. and sent free on receipt of a 
postroMce order for Ss. 6d. 

Bro die’s Medical Wo?k on Debility in Man : 

A Medical work on the inhrinities of the generative system in both sexes* being an 
inquiry into the concealed cause that destroys physical energy and the ability of man- 
hood, ere vigour has established her empire ; with observations on the baneful effects of 
.solitary indulgence and infection* and on the loss of the reproductive* powers* with 
mufUis of restoration. The consequence of neglect and the influence of mercury on the 
skin are pointed out and illustrated by engravings. 

Publisned and sold by the Authors* Messrs. Brodie and Co.* 27* Montague-street* 
Kussell-sqiiare* London; and sold W Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper* Patemoster-row ; 
Hannayand Co., 63, Oxford-street ; Ihirkiss, Compton-street* Soho ; Noble, 114, Chan- 
cery-lane; Barth* 4* Brydges-strect* Covent-garden ; Gordon* 146, Lcadenhall-street* 
London ; Steph^i Knapp* Coventry ; Slater* Oxford ; Koberts, Derby ; Codper* Lei- 
cester; Parker, Hereford; Sutton, Nottingham; ‘Wood, High-street* Birmingham; 
and by all Bqokaellers in Town and Country. 

Opinions ox the Press. 

BRODIE ON DEBILITY IN MAN. London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Pip*, 
Paternoster Row. —This is a work of great merit* and should be placed in the hanas of 
every young man who is suffering from past folly and indiscretion. It contains many 
valuable truths, and it^erusal is certain to benefit him in many ways. Brodie and Co. 
have also published “The Secret Companion,” a work of a very valuable character, 
which is enclosed and sent free, with all their medicines.— London Mercantile Journal. 

The Cordial Balm of Zeylanica* in bottles, ^rice 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, or the quan- 
tity of four in one femily bottle for 33 b.* by wmch one Us. bottle is saved ; with each is 
enclosed the “ Seofet Companion.” 

The flve-pound cases (the purchasing of which will be a saving of one pound twelve 
shillings) may be had as usual at 27* Montague-street* Russell-square* London. 

Consult “THE SECRET COMPANION,” 

Embellished with Engravings, and euclosed with each box of Bridie's Purifying Vege- 
table Pflls* price Is. Ud., 28. Od.* 4b* 6d. and lU. per box. Observe the signature of 
R. J. Brodie And Co.* London, impressed on a seal in red wax* is affixed to each bottle 
and box* as none else are genuine. These Pills are well known throughout Europe and 
America to be the most certain and effectual oiite ever discovered for every stage and 
symptom of the venereal disease in both sexes* and all diseases of the urinary passages* 
without loss of time* confliiement« or hindrance from uusiness. 

Messrs, Brodie and Co., Siorgeons, rnay be consulted as usual at' 27* Montague-street, 
RusHU-square^ Lm^firom eJeoen dc&k in the momip^ till eight in the evening, and on 
Su7idayeJrom,eleMen until one, . „ 

County patients are requested to be as minute as possible in the detail qf ifseir cases, 
the cjmmunication must he occompasdkd with t/te usual consultation fee qf one pound, and 
in all cases pte most pmotable secrecy may he relied o». . 

f.|.f Country Druggists, Booksellers, and Patent Medicine Venders' can he supplied 
with Brodie’s Purifying Vegetable Pillrand Cordial Balm of Zeylanica* with the usual 
allowance to the trade* by the principal Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses iii 
^London. 

Only one personal visit is required to effect a permanent cure. 

Observe* No. 27* Montague-street* Russell-square* London. 
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HERALDIC, STONE, SXX^VER, & COrPER ENGRAVING, Sec, 
U ENllY SALT, ENeii^^«S <hci\i Turnstile, conuT of 

Xincoln*s-Inn-Ficlda, r^peotfully submits the following brief List ot 
CiiARGEs^or Engraving in a superior } — 


£ s. d. 

Single Anns & Crest On Stone 1\ 5 ^ ^0 
Single Anns ditto 0 18 0 

Single Cr^st ditto ,0 \:7 ^ € 

Old English Letters, each ... 0 J;, ^ 


.Single Crests on Silver Plate, 

dozen .. .. 0 d (» 

Single Letter, ditto ditto , . 0 2 0 
Arms and Crest, for Book 
‘v. Plates, with Name ..100 
Single Crest, ditto ditto .. o 12 0 


Arms found. — Books of Referehcd to the Arms of upwards of lOOjOOO Kaini- 

lal 
ok 



Observe— The Lincoln *s«Znn Engraving Establishment. 


LA'MERT ON*DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, 

And all Disorders arising from Excess, Ac. 

“ He who in pleasure’s dowpy arms 
Ne*er lost his lieWth or youthful charms, 

A hero lives, and justly can 
Tlitclaim, In me behold a nianl” 


Just Published (in a sealed envelope), Twelfth Edition, price 2s. (>d. or 
sent by post, f;ree, to any address, 3s. 6d. 

SjJ ELF- PRiiiS ERVAT ION : a Popular Essay oh those concealed 
^ disorders, originating in youthful excesses, and terminating in, Nervous 
Debility, Local abdCoitatitutionalWeakness, and all those Sinkings, Anxieties, 
and TromouKfi, which 'afflict the Weak, the Sedentary, and tiie DdieiUe. With 
Practkwl’^^aervutions on- Marriage, and on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Diseases of tlie Reproductive Organs, with plain Directions for their perfe ct 
llestcratiou. ” - . 

^ By SAMUEL LA’MERT, Consultino Sukoeon, 

9^ jicfl^rd Streetf Bedford Square f London^ 

Matriculated Member of the Uinveraity of Edinburgh, Honorary Member of 
the iLfondon Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate of Apothccark^s^ Haii, 
London, ike. ’ ^ ‘ 

“The vatioiis positions of ‘husband, and Pai;ent, the inherent privileges of 

mahkiiid, are fi equently marred aha jiteVented through theiblUes and UVailtips of early 
indiscrclions. To such, among others, ,thiii Essay addresses itsclfi and hy Jts perusal 
many questions niay be aatisfacthrily iojjbsted that admit of'ho appeal evAn tqj^ 
most confidential friend.” — STAYlFdjtaGAXlBTTE.- ’* 

Lqng experience in the treatment of a class of diseases hitherto neglected an., 
most impel feciUy understood by the 'great bulk of the medical profession, has^enabled 
the writer to prove that th^re arc conccalei causes of Nervous Debility in exUiei»ce, 
wli^re thfe 'Hier^’ ^qu^e practitiohw WouH never drci.m of linding them i traceable to 
certain Tiabits, forhiing the most secret, yet deadly ai^ fuUd springs of domestio misery, 
and prbmaCih^ mot^ity.'*--WAXEFiELp JoupKAv^ 

Published by the Author, and sedd in Londoln by S. Gilbkkt. 51 and 52, 
Paternoster Row ; NeVton, Clifirch Street, ^v^^^pbo^; PrUje, 93, UAme Street, 
Dublin; T. Sowler, Courier Office^ Mahcltedtef iihd by alldther JE^oks^llcrs. 

Mr. La*mert is tq he consulted daily itt his Hesidenee, and Couttt^^y’Pdfe'ents, 
in theii^letters, are reqiMsstied tb be as minUt^, ds Pp,saihle in thij detait of tlieir 
sytTnitdms, d:ge, tceherat hhbitd of nvihg/'and bccuiis^tion in, life. TOs, com- 
munication must he accpfnpnined by the usual Tonsiiithtion JF^e of 4IL-witliout 
which no notice whatever can be taken of %heir apidieatiun ; und, in all cases, 
the most inviolable secrecy may be relied on. 
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The Q«een 

Has been graciously pleased to Command, that 

JOSEPH OILLOTT, 

Of Birmingham, be appointed 


STEEL PEN MANUFACTURER IN ORDINARY TO HER 

MAJESTY. 

Dated April 13, 1840. 


TOSEPH GILLOTT'S very superior PATENT 
h ^ and other METALLIC PENS may be had of all 
* Stationers, Booksellers, and other Dealers in Pens 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

It is gratifying to the Patentee to acknowledge his 
oblig^s^ions to the Public for the best proof they can give him of their approba- 
tion in the continually-increasing demand for his Pens. 




THE NUMBER OF FENS MANUFACTURED AT THE WORKS OF 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


From Dec. 1841, to Dec. 1842, was 
70,612,002 
or 5,884,333 dozen, 
or 490,361 gross. 


From Dec. 1842, to Dec. 1843, was 
105,125,493 
or 8,760,457J dozen, 
or ’ 730, 038i gross. 


CAUTION.— AU the Genuine Pens are marked in full “ JOSEPH GIL- 
LGTT ; ’* and Vendors are desired to note that hi^ards of^ Pens are made up 
in Packets of one dozen each, and 
have a label outside, with a fac- 
simile of hi| Signature : 



At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has in- 
troduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL PENS, 

which are specially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibi- 
lity, and with Fine, Medium, and Broad Points. 

Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Manufactory, VICTORIA WORKS, 
Graham Street, Birmin^am. 

DEPOT, 95, New Street, Birmingham, and 37, Gracechurch Street, London. 


CTOCKEN'S PATENT BINDING PINS for securing loose 
^ music, pamphlets, and lill publications, particularly recommended for 
newspapers.— C. Stocken having Paper Mills, pays particular attention to the 
manufacture of his Writing and other Papers, which he confidently asserts 
are superior to any house in London, as to price and quality ; he is seUing them 
at Manufacturers’ charges^r' Superfine Foolscap, 6a. per Quire; Envelopes, 
8 dozen for 4d. C. Stocken solicits attefttion to the largest assortment of 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing and Writing Cases, Work and Despatch 
Boxes, Tea-caddies, &c. full 30 per cent, under any house in London. The 
above articles are all warranted. Dressing CfMes repaired or refitted on the 
shortest notice* To he had at Stocken a well-known establishment^ 53, 
QuadAnt, Regent Street. . 
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Curtis on Mental, Nervous,' and Generative Diseases. 


Just publisjied, a MEDICAL WOER, in a Scaled Envelope, at 3s., and 
sent Free for 3s. 6d. in Postage Stamps, 

JU A IV H O O » ! ! s 

T he causes of its premature decline, with plaii\ 

Directions for its PEUKECT llESTORATION ; addressed to those sufferiirj; 
from the destmetive effects of £xce8eiverfMulff^<ie» Solitary Habito, ffec.; followed by 
Observations on Marriage. Illustrated with Cases, &c. 

By J- L. Curtis & Co., Consulting Surgeons, London. 

THE TWENTY<*SEVENTK THOV^ANl): 

Published by the Authors, and Sold by Burgess, Medical Bookseller,: 28, Coventi ) 
Street; Hannay & Co., 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 89, Cornhill ; Strange^ 21, Pater 
nostcr Row, London : Guest, 51, Bull Street, Binningham ; Sowler, 4, St. Ann’s 
Square. Manchester; G. Philip, South Castle Street, Liverpool; Independent Press, 
Cambridge; AUen, Mercury Office, Nottingham; Dodd, 34, Quay-side, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; Chronicle Office, Oxford ; Clancy, 6, Bedford ilow, Dublin ; BolstcT & Co.. 
Cork; Ferris & Score, Bristol; Paton & Lo^e, Glasgow^ ; Drummond,5, Blair Street, 
Edinburgh ; Iniies, Greenock : and sold, it^ a sealed envelope, by all Booksellers. 

REVIEWS OF THE WORK. 

“ Tins work, a TWENTIETH 'Edition of which iH now prosented to the public, 25,000 copies 
haviiij; been exhausted since its first appaaraiice, has been very much improved and enlarged by 
the addition of a more extended and clear delail of general priuciplcH, as also by the insorliun of 
several new and highly interesting cases. The book, as has been already stated, is the result of vei*y 
ample and daily-increasing oxpericnec in a class of diseases which, for some unaccoiintablc reason, 
have been either altogether overlooked, or treated almost with indiflerence, by the ordinary medi- 
cal practitioner; and we feel no hesitation in saying, that thore is no member of society by whom 
the book will not be found usehU, whether (ioch person hold the relation of a Parent, a Pre~ 
ci^lor, or a Chryi/man.'^r^Sun Evening Paper. 

MANuoon : By J. L. Curtis & Co., (Strange)— In this ago of pretension, when thp 
privileges of the ^e are constantly usurped by the false and the ignorant, it is diffi- 
cult to afford I^e sufferer from nervous debility, the unerring means of judgment where 
to seek relief. The authors of this work have obviated the difficulty, llic long expe- 
rience and reputation in the treatment of these painful di.seases, is the patient’s gua- 
rantee, and well deserves for the work its immense circulation Era. 

To the married, and unmarried, this little work alike affords consolation and cure in 
peculiar cases, and we are doing a service to society ift recommending it to general 
noticQ,-— Essex and Herts Mercury. 

Curtis on Manhooh. (Strange) — A perusal of this work will easily distinguish 
its talented authors from the host of medical writers whose pretensions to cute all 
diseases are daily so indecently thrust litOforethe public. Having for many year^ been 
the standard work on these diseases, its originality is apparent, and its perusal breathes 
consolation and hope to the mind of the patient. — Naval and Military Gazette. 

Curtis on Manhood should be in tlie hands of youth and old age. It le a medi- 
cd publication, ably written, and developes the treatment of a class of painful mala- 
dies, which has too long been the prey of the illiterate and designing. — united Service 
Gazette. • , 

Messrs. CURTIS & Co.are to be consulted daily atlheir residence, ](^o.7, FRITH 
STREET, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 

Country* patients are requested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their 
case& Xne communication must be accompanied by the usual consultation fed of 
and in all cases the most inviolable secrecy may be relied on. 

■■ 

C AUTION.— In consequence of the numerous oomplnints made to the AuUiors by " 
Patients' who have been induced to purchase spurious copies of this work, advertised 
pretenders, under tite mutating, as clq^ely as possible, the word “ M AN- 
llOOp,” Patients are infonraenney can fyee tHx<toarh forwarded them, by initial or-« 
otherw'ise, to any address, direct fiom the Authors^ Residencet on reniitting 8s.*€d. in 
postage stamps. • 
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(ROUGHS, HOARSENESS, AND ALL ASTHMATIC 

^ AND PULMONARY COMPLAINTS EFFECTUALLY CURED 

BV KEATlXfO/3. 

Uj) wards of Thirty Yeai's’ ^\pedeiice' haft pro^d^raie infallibility of these 
Lozenges in the,C«rc of Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and 
other Pulmonary Maladies^ , 

The patronage of his Mtjest/ the Kihg'^of Prussia lias been bestowed on 
them; as also that of the. Nobility and Clt;rgy“bf the United Kingdom; and, 
above all, the Fac^y. l\p^e especially rfCqi^ended them 41B u remedy of 
unfailing efficacy* liieeeived ^onl^matory of the 

value of these Lozenges, and proving the perfect safety of their use, (for thev 
contain no.Omum nor any preparation of that Drug ;) so that they may be given 
to fcmaleil of thefipqst delicate eanfttltiitionr, and imiLdrou of the tenderest years, 
without he'sitlifiofi. .. -V , . , * 

Prepared and Sol'd in Boxes, Is. lid. ; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4sV 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
each, THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London, Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Venders 
in the Kingdom ,— important TESTIMONIALS. 

“Sir — ^1 should feel much obliged to you if ypu would send me a tin of 
your most excellent Lozenges, for,' navihg tried them, I find thCy are the best 
remedy for Cough that can, possibly be had: this I can testify from experience, 
for I hove been troxibleid with a most violent coi^h for many ybars, and have 
tried many things, but without any benefit, until I met with your Lozenges, 
and they afibrded me instant relief. I remain,. Sir, yours truly, 

“HENRY WOODERSON.” 
“ J, North Feltham-place, near Hounslow, Feb. 12, 1845." 

“ To Mr. Kqattngr.St, Paul’s*" ^ . 

“ Dear Silt~llaving been for a considerable time duiingthe winter affiicted 
with a violent cough, particularly at lying down in bed, which continued 
for several h^rs incessantly, and after trying many medicines without the 
slightest effect, 1 was induced to try your Lozenges ; and, by taking ab^ut 
half a box of them, in less than twenty-four hours, the cough entirely left me, 
and I have been entirely free from it ever since. 1 am, dear Sir, youi's very 
rcspectfim^/' ' ' “JAMES ELLIS»’’ 

'J(L&te proprietor of the Chapter Coffee-house, St. Paul’s.) 

“9, Claremont-terrace, Pentonvillc, Feb. 17, 1845." 

“To Mr. Keating." 

‘ Mr. Keating, ; . . . . _ December 26tb, 1845. 


could not refrain from letting you know the neat relief I have received. 

Trusting those who may be similarly aiilicted will make a trial of so valuable a 
remedvi ** 1 remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 

“ No. 11, Artillery Place, Finsbury.” “ ELIZA STROUT.” 

** London, 68, Cheapside, Dec. 3, 1845. 

“ Dxaa Sir,— -H aving for some years past, as the winter approached, been subject 
to a severe cough, my attention was lately called to your Cough Lozenges, and after 
taking'two smaJPboxes in 'the course of the last three weeks, 1 have no hesitation in 
saying, that, in my opinion, they are the best remedy, and have given me more ease 
than anything I have ever met with. I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

** To Mr. T. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard.” (Signed) " WM. WHITE.” 

** New Qob aad Cuk« Company, Liveepoei, 0th Month, 7, 1846. 

** SiB,— Your incomparahle.CoQgh losenges have cautecl me to become y^ux debtor; and the 
only means I possess of cancelling the obligation Is .0 tender you my sincere thanks for the won- 
derful as well os efficieaU boneat I have received. 

A’few months ago 1 had an extreme hoaneness, which 1 tried in vain for about six weeks to 
eradicate, and noticing your Losenges recommended, 1 immediately bought some— conuneneing 
with two or threb ai « timei during the day, and tbroo or four at bed-time— when to my great dsto- 
nishinnit, wiUiin tlirec or four days, I waa^ restored to roxj||sual health. I have since taken them 
occasionttUy, and how enjoy better health, ff possible, tUttpI ever did before. , 

‘*Lbeg also to Inform you that my aged mother (now>nearlff seventh) has been affected witit a 
difficulty in breatWhg tor upwards of ten years, especially in the morning and early part of the day, 
and was induced to ^ the Lozenges. She accordingly commenced taking them about six weeks 
ago and has already experienced sUch incalculable relief in the part affected, as well as from tlir 
baling principle pvinced in the regulation of the digestive organa, that she feels it her incumbent 
duty nndgi'cat pleasure, to convey her testimony of esteem, admiration, and gratitude, for the 
chaiic that hiiM taken place. Again, Sir, 1 beg to thank you, and remain your friend sincere, 

“Mr. 'I'lionias Keating, Chcraisl, &c., “ W. F. AllNlTT." 

“7!), St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.” 
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REMOVAL ! ! 

4* 

smmsoHBflt ib ward, 

COLONIAL AGENTS & GOlilMiSSION* MERPHA^TS, 

Beo to inform their Friendfl and the Public general at Home and 

in the Coloniesi that they have temoved their Agency and Foreign 

-( * 

Newspaper Establishment and Colonial Magazine OfBee, from 18 , 
Combill, to mote commodious Premises, 

6, BARGE YARD, BUCKLERSBURY,. 

WHERE THEIR 

COLONIAL READING ROOM 

IS ^OW OPEN. 


PREDABED PHQSPBOBZC BAT POISOM. 

^HIS ARTICLE is strongly recommended to the Public as a safe 
and mobt cfiectudl POISON for RATS and MICE. It possesses ibis 
great advantage over those pieparations containing arsenic, that the RatswiU 
continue to eat it as long as it is offered to them. 

In consequence of the great danger and difficulty attending its manufacture, 
many Parties, anxious to use it, have been unable to obtain it. It is now sold 
111 a safe and convenient form, unattended with the slightest danger. 

To the West India Proprietor it will be found invfduable, having been 
used in Jamaica with the greatest raccess. By permission, Mr, Purser is 
allowed to refer, as to its utility, to Messrs. Cottah, Mai£tan, a!hd Co., Lime 
btieet. 

Made only by EDWARD PCJRSER Chemist, 40, New Bridge Street, 
London , and sold in jars, with Adi directions for its use, at ds., 8 b., and &0s. 
each, or at Is. per lb. % 

The Pnospuo&ic Poison is strongly recommended by Dr. LiNOL£Y."^I^Mi 4 r 
Agticnltwal Gazette^ and Gardeners Chronicle^ J^eeember 6, 1845. 
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Established upwards of Years. 


Sr SPECIAL AfPOTKnrfeMT 
TO HER MAJESTY, 

B.1l.n PBIVCS ALBEBT, 



S.S.B. THE DUCHESS OP EEMT, 
" AND ALL THE 
ROYAL PAMXLT. 


J. SCHWEPPE & Co.’s 

SODA, potass, and MtAONBBXA WATERS. 

Principal Manufactoxy — Berners Street. London, Branch Manufactories— 

London Road, Liverpool j Friar Gate, jJerby ; add 20, Bridgfe Street, Bristol, 

The above celebrated Waters' continue to be manufactured as heretofore, on 
the largest scale, at their several establishments at London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and Derby; and retailed by all respectable Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom. To prevent being imposed upon by a Spurious Water, the Public 
are respectfully requested to recognise the rep {.asel over tlie cork of each 
bottle, bearing the name of SCHWEPPE & CO., without which none are 
genuine. 

SCKWSPYfi’S ASRATE1> LEMONADS. 

It is almost superfluous to speak of the quality of their Alkaline Waters, 
tested as tj|iqy hjE^ii^e hGen by the sanction of the uedical profession and the 
unvarying ^merende of fee public fblr SIXTY YEARS past, notwithstanding 
‘ the rivalry and competition which such patronage usually produces ; but their 
Aerated Lemonade being an article of more recent introduction, they may be 
permitted to remarks that, as an aorreable and refresh in a oeverage, it is 
UNEQUALLED, and the demand for it is increasing every year. 

As LUVSK WATER,' uwd^ a fanciful name, has recently been eiftensively 
adyertised^i^ niotiid!^ party as a HEif invention, J. S.^ & Co. beg respectfully 
to inform the public that they have for many years past manufactured and sold 

AERATED UME WATER; 

but as LIME (under whatever name it maybe introduced to the public) is 
dangerous to some constitutions — producimo the very disorders it is presumed 
to cure or prevent — they do not recommend it for indiscriminate use, rut 

ONLY UNDER MEDICAL DIRECTION. 

An attempt having been made to mislead the public into the idea that the 
Genuine GERMAK SEX.TER8 WATER 

has become a uqonopoly in the hands of one party, J. S. & Co, beg to state 
tiiat SUCH is Not THE CASE, for they continue to receive, without the slightest 
interruption, throughout the season, and direct from the Springs, their usual 
shipments of these celebrated Watei^, through the Agency of the same Com- 
mercial House oh the Rhine that has supenntended this department of tneir 
business fbr the last twenty years. • 

As ** Capsules/' or any other fanciful covering to the cork, may be just as 
easily applied in this country as elsewhere, they can be no guarantee for the 
genuineness or freshness of the Water, beyond the respectability of gny party 
adopting them. — 

In conjunction with the above old-estdblished business, J. S. ft Co. solicit 
attention to their Fine Stock of 

FOREIGN WmSE, 

which they offer to. their friends and the pruhBc, the highest quality, and at 
a price as low as may be commensurate with a fait and moderate profit. They 
hope they may be permitted to refer to the high r^sjpectability bf their fitm fbv 
upwards of half a century, br a guarantee for the supetior qualiQr of tbeir 
wines, and that q^iality wiH lict be sacrificed to price. 
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Tlieir stock, ^vl 9 iell lliov ha\c hecn for a conslderaljlo time i>ast most carefully 
selecting, ^ramprehends the', whole range of Wines usually in demand, and at 
prices, graduating "from those high quotations, attendant on high and rare 
qualities, down to the lowest.prices at which g^tnuine unadulterated Wines can 
be obtained. ' ' ^ ■> '^4 

To enable the publio*to form tlu?ir opinion ]>rice and variety,' J. S. & Co. 

respectfully submit the following £ist of C^ah'^ices i — 


, Per I)oa. 
PORTS fromtheWood, 30s. 32s. 

d4s. 36s. 

Op. fineoIdoriiBted, 42s. 44 s. 48s. 
^ 50s. 54s. 

SHERRIES from tho 

Wood 30hs‘, 348. 36s. 42s.' 

Do. in Buttles, from SfllB.upwdfl. 
Du. goldcolouT,very bu- 

perior 42a. 48fl. 

Do. pale do 36s. 428. 

Do. Cuviza, of the high- 
est character 64s. 

Do. Amontillado SOs. 

MADEIKAS, direct ... 54s. 


’■PdK'Ddi:- 
MAdcira (Malmsey) pints 42s. 
Do. West sad' JEfist Xn<- 
dia, old and chbloe C3s. TOa. 

Bucellas'. I^ls. 3SS[, 

Lisbqn, dryorriob...... 2Bs. 

Old Bronte and Marsala 20s. 

HOCKS, Hattea'licimcr ' 928, 
■*' Marcobrapiuir " jrOs,^ 

Erbaclior ... , 

Hockhelmer • SOa. 

— Rudeshejmor <- ' 6Sa. 

Jobannaaberger 928. 

^ Steinbarger, 1 822 1 08«. 

Sparkling ... 70s. 


Per Doz. 
Moselles, Rraunoborger 488. 
— ScMsbexger SOs. 
'■ di^t very old 72s, 
OISAMl^AONE, Sparkling 
f' or Creaxhihg, 1st quality SOs. 
-» ■■■ <HCto^3|td quality 638. 

— ditto, yeryex- 

coUant 54s. 

CLARETS, Latour, 

Chateauic Mafaeauz ^ 
aiidXaitteulst'growth 70s. SOs. 
— — — — do. 2ndgrowfli SOs. 

St. Julien ... S6s. 40s. 


Wines in the Wood at pro- 
portionate Prices. 


Orders from the country must be accompanied with a remittance or a reference. 
Office^ 51, Berners Sireet^Cellars^ 27, Marshall Street^ 
Regent Street^ London, 


RdVAL ADEtsAXDS^ dA^LLERV, 

hOWTHER ARCADE, STRAND. 

This INSTITUTION is NOW OPEN with Model of PilbWa Atmosphe- 
ric Railway without a valve^^Phillips* Fire Annihilator— 'Ship-preserver and 
Life-preserver, shown in operation, and demonstrated by the inventor — 
Lectures on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy — Oxyhydrogeii Microscope — 
Electrical Eels— Pyreidotrope, twenty feet in diameter— -i^nd DkuioWhg Views. 

In the Evening a Grand Promenade Concert, under the ditit^'ction of .Mr, 
Sedgwick. ■ * ' ' 

Admission, One Shilling;; Schools, hjilf-price. 

V « . , 

CHARLB^ COOKB, 

MANUFAOTUBEB of BVKRF DESOIUPTION OF 

MEDALLION SEAL WAFERS, 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 

CreU and Address Dies Engraved and Worked to any Size or Sharpe, 

14 , Royley Street, Old Street, London. 


TO RRIKTERS ZK THS COXsONlBS. 

TTLLMER ^ WATTS beg to fxjjbrm the TVade, that they have a 
^ lai’ge Stock of PnESSEa and'PRiNTiwo Materials of evenr description, 
both New and Second-hand, from which Offices rnky be completely or par- 
tially supplied in the LETTliRaPRESS, > COPPER-PLATE, LITHO- 
GRAPHIC, and bookbinding I)epartmeutB> and that they have a 
REG ISTRY OFFICE for the Dwposal of Businesses in that branch. 
Valuations ei^fected in Town and Country. 

Sole' Agents for BOWSFIELD’S PATENJ^PANTOGRAPH^R, or 

Improved Vulcanized Blanket, for effecting ^ 

Copper-plate Printing at a Common Letter Press. 

76 , Little Britain, London. 
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aessiuft, as it does, thtfchMaoterirtic pun ji^ " Berlin ^Wvei,” a>id other so-called substi- 

thc deleterious eo™P?"”^. “I . ^ {he emume atticlra manuftctured, with tne view 

tutes i they are at beat hut br^ imitations of the^enumew 

of satisfying the purehaser, by RlPPOIt and 'fhJeaded King’s 

X>n4-fAvn pAtterll. 


Table Spoons and Forks, lull 8 » 2 c, per dozen 
Dessert ditto and ditto ditto 

Tea I, ditto and ditto mjto 

Gravy iitto . . • 


I, anu 
Fiddle 
Pattern. 
12s. Od. 
lOs. Od. 
6s. Od. 
3 b. Od 


Pattern. 
28s. Od. 
21s. Od. 
lls. Od. 
6s. Od. 


Pattern. 
30s. Od. 
25s. Od. 
• 12s. Od. 
7s. Od. 


Th.-EsXt SICKEL 8.Ly.%i“r, 


tne puDiio uttFv « B””;, '*;-;; - eaiurablv superior to Wliat can ue bui» 

ro»a^h‘^-To"msrersr^^ 


Teaspoons, per dozen . 
Dessert Fotks 

Dessert Spoonfe . 

Table Forks 
Table Spoons 


18s. Od. 
308. Od. 
308. Od. 
408. Od. 
408. Od. 


32s. Od. 
46 b. Od. 
62s. Od. 
68s. Od. 
72s. Od. 


King’s. 
38s. Od. 
58 b. Od. 
62s. Od. 
75s. 0(1. 
80s. Od. 


Xanie rotM .. • - , . . 408. Od. TZs.oa. ous. uu. 

WORLD. IS now on S/^E s, Rireo ^ . 


I catalogucB, with engravings, 

The money rctu™'-'" u v v i i 

WBWMAH STREET. 
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PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY IN AUSTRALIA-^ 

CAPT. STURT’S EXPEDITION. 

[By late arrivals from South Australia, we have been put in possession 
of the following important Despatches from Capt. Sturt, reporting the 
progress of the exploring Expedition under his charge, and announcing 
the death of Mr. James Poole, second in command of the party.] 

At the Depot, in Longitude 141. 30. East; 

Latitude 29. 40. 12. South. 

June 5th, 1815. 

Sir, — Circumstances which I shall presently detail to you for ITis 
Excellency’s in formation having rendered it necessary for me to send a 
third of my men back to Adelaide, 1 avail myself of the opportunity 
thus afforded me of forwarding to the Right Honourable the Secretary 
of State, through His Excellency, a copy of my Journal up to the end 
of March* together with a map and an explanatory despatch. 1 also 
forward collections of the different seeds, birds, and geological speci- 
mens, that have been secured by the Expedition to this date. Not 
having the means of packing these things as they should be packed, 
I should feel obliged if His Excellency will give the necessary orders 
for their being examined and secured, prior to transmission to England. 

My despatch to Lord Stanley having been written with a view to call 
His Lordship’s attention to several parts of ray .Tournal, and to explain 
more fully than I could otherwise have done the circumstances in whicli 
I am placed, and the grounds on which I have thought it expedient to 
adopt the measures 1 have done, it remains for me to report, through 
you, to His Excc'llency, for the further information of the Secretary of 
State, the progress of the Expedition under my command since 1 last 
addressed you. 

I believe that in my letter of the 17th of October, 1844, I reported 
that I had passed along the Darling without any ru})ture with the 
natives, and that the reports I had he;\fd at Lake Victoria of the mas- 
sacre of a party of Europeans had proved incorrect, the whole story 
having been based on Major Mitchell’s rupture with the natives in 
1836. 1 also reported that [ was about to leave the camp on an excur- 

sion to the north-west, to examine the country seen by Mr. Poole. I 
accordingly left Cawndilla, to which place I h*ad moved the camp from 
the junction of the Williorara with the Darling, on the 21st of the 
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month, accompaniad by Mr. Browne, two of niy men, and a native. 
We crossed a plain of about thirty miles in breadth, on a W.N.W. 
course, and at that distance struck a creek, which led us, on a bcariiii^ 
of 132 degrees, to a gap in the front line of some hills towards which we 
were approaching. *l*assing tlirough this gap, we gradually rose to an 
elevated tJiblc land, surrounded on all sides by ranges. Whilst we were 
on the Darling, a flood occurred in that river, which I had ho))ed was 
caused by rains in the hills laid dow'ii by Sir Thomas Mitchell, and 
that they ’were conveyed into the Darling by the channel of the Willio- 
rara, in which case 1 should have found an easy entrance into the 
N.W. interior along its banks ; iny object being to gain a position 
north of Mount Arden. On my arrival at that place I had been dis- 
appointed in this expectation, the Williorara being nothing more than 
a channel of communication between the river and the basins of Cawn- 
dilla and Minandichi. My object, therefore, in the present eKcursion, 
was as much to discover tin* means by which to advance the party to 
the N.W., and so to remove it from a populous neighbourhood, as to 
examine the country. Altliough w'e were obliged to dig wells in the 
low'er part of the creek for the supply of water, we found several ponds 
nearer the ranges, in w'hicli there was a snllicient supply of water for 
our cattle for a month. On gaining the table land, ilierefore, 1 turned 
to the north, and passing through another gaj) in the ranges, n*tiirncd 
to the camp by a line somewhat to the oastw^arej of tliat by which 1 Jiad 
left, and immediately removed the party to tin* hills. 

On the Gth of November I again proceeded to the N.W. with tin* 
same party, hut without a native. At about fifteen miles we surmounted 
the ranges, and descended to a plain of apparently boundle.fs extent. 
The ranges trended to the north ; but as I wished to pursue a N.W. 
course, 1 moved obliquely to them. For the first fifteen miles we passed 
over barren stony plains, frcim which wc entered a low brush, and, on 
issuing from it, found ourselves in a country in which long narrow flats 
alternated with sandy ridges, on which cypresses were growing, and on 
which there w'as no want of grass. 1 had brought the light cart with 
me, and had filled it with water, and penetrated into this country until 
our supply was exhausted, when wc were obliged to turn back without 
having been able to ascertain to what distance this dreary region ex- 
tended. We had scarcely reached the hills on our return to the camp, 
when it commenced to rain, and continued so to do for two days. On 
reaching it, therefore, I determined to avail myself of so favourable an 
o])portunity, by sending Mr, Poole to the N.W. to jjass the point to 
which 1 had gone, lat. 30. 29., and, if possible, to gain Lake Torrens. 
Mr. Poole left me on the morning of the 18th, and pursued the 
course I had laid down for liinj, until he passed lat. 29. 44. ; when, 
seeing no likelihood of a change of country, and as, from his observa- 
tions and reckoning, he considered that he ought to have been at the 
Lake, he turned to the westward, and ultimately reached its shores, 
opposite to three remarkable peaks, laid down by Mr. Eyre. At this 
extreme end, Lake Torrdhs appeared to Mr. Poole to consist of a suc- 
cession of lakes, formed by the drainage from the hills ; but he could 
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not see very far to the north, in which direction it might have been 
unbroken. Its waters were slightly salt, and its bed was composed of 
black mud, thinly encrusted with salt ; and although the Lak^ appeared 
to be narrower here than Mr. Poole expected to have secsn it, he says 
that the country for twenty miles, as you approach -Lake Torrens, is so 
peculiar, that any one looking down upon it from such lofty eminences 
as Mount Serle and Mount Hopeless would naturally conclude that the 
whole was the large bed of a lake. Mr. Poole would have continued 
the examination of Lake Torrens more to the north, but he was appre- 
hensive that his retreat would be cut off by the evaporation of the 
water left on the plains by the late rains ; and he consequently turned 
back, after a fatiguing journey of U/o hundred and fifty miles, during 
which ho was exposed to great heat, and in his anxiety to accomplish 
what he knew was desirable had almost exceeded the bounds of pru- 
dence as regarded his pc^Tsoniil safety. Jloth he and Mr. llrownc, whom 
1 sent with him, in consequence of his having been with me in the 
same direction, returned a good deal fatigued from this long excursion. 

I had, in the mean time, moved the party over the ranges to the 
plains, and had encamped on a creek, about ninety miles in advance; 
from our late; station. As it was clear we could not hoj)e to find \vator 
in the sandy deserts into which we had penetrated, I sent Mr, Poole, on 
the 11th December, to the north, directing him to keep nearer in to the 
ranges, with a view to his crossing any creeks issuing from them. On 
this occasion he gained lat. 29. 14., and succeeded in finding consider- 
able supplies of water in several creeks which he intersected. During 
Mr. Poole’s absence, I made an excursion of from eighty to ninety 
miles to tfae eastward, to ascertain the nature of the country on both 
sides of me as I proceeded northwards, but with no favourable result. 

On Mr. Poole’s return, 1 moved on the party, and on the J Kli of 
January arrived at a long water-hole, in a creek, to whic]» the creek on 
which we have subsequently formed our Depot is a tributary. 

On the 14th of the month, I left the camp wilh a party of two men, 
and proceeded with Mr. llrownc to the north. Mr. Poole attended me 
the first day, who was to return on the following day, and in the event 
of our finding water, was to have moved the party to it during my 
absence ; but as wc were not so fortunate, 1 directed him, on his return 
home, to examine a creek a little to the westward of our line, when lie. 
was griulually drawn to this creek, on which wc have found a secure 
and undisturbed asylum since the 27tli of January last. In the mean 
time, I crossed a remarkable group of hills, which proved to be the ter- 
minating group to the north, although they extended in broken and 
irregular masses to the eastward. From a small peak in this group, we 
saw two small hills, on a hearing of 316 degrees, distant from forty to 
forty-five miles : I therefore descended flgain to the plains, and hoping 
to obtain a good view of the interior from their summit, I made at once 
for them. At about six miles from the hills we entered a scrub, and at 
seven miles found a supply of water in a small creek, but none after - 
wards. *Soon after entering the scrub, we got into a country alternating, 
os before, with long narrow flats and sandy ridges ; but they were here 

s 2 
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destitute of cypresses ; and this kind of country continued to the hills, 
which we reached at sunset. 

We could see nothing from their most elevated point but a universal 
scrub. From’ the S.W. to the N.E. the horizon was unbroken, and the 
view direct to the north was over as gloomy and as forbidding a region 
as man ever gazed upon. Both on our way to tliese hills, and on our 
return from them, we experienced the most oppressive heat among the 
ridges of sand. The wind blew in our faces with the constancy and 
intensity of a hot blast from a furnace, insomuch that we had a difficulty 
ill breathing so rarified an atmosphere. On the 20th, we returned to 
the ranges, and thence to the camp, where, to my utter astonishment, 

I found the water I had left in the tanks entirely evaporated, and 
Mr. Poole drawing his supplies from a well ; but the fortunate disco- 
very he had made on his way home enabled me at once to move the 
party to a place of permanent security ; for our consumption of water 
at this time was at the rate of from a thousand to eleven hundred gal- 
lons a day, with the thermometer in a mean of 107 degrees at two p.m. 
in the shade. 1 had, up to this period, had to look as well to our 
retreat as to our advance, and to provide for both ; but J was now 
enabled to cast all anxiety as regarded our retreat from my mind, since 
Providence had guided us, we now knew, to the only spot in these dry 
and desolate regions which could have supplied our wants ; and it was 
the necessity that existed for our making out such a place of safety, that 
obliged us to the repeated and fatiguing journeys to which 1 have 
drawn Ilis Excellency’s attention. 

It was about this time — the end of January — that Mr. Poole, Mr. 
Browne, and myself began to feel the effects of scurvy, ^^e had sore 
and almost ulcerated gums, violent headaches, a constant coppery taste 
in the mouth, with other symptoms of that virulent disease : 1 had 
constant, though not profuse, bleeding at the nose. Wc attributed this 
attack to our having been obliged, on our rapid journeys, to use salt 
meat, when weakened by the intense heat of the season ; but as we took 
every precaution to check the disorder, wc hoped it would have for- 
saken us. 

Feeling dissatisfied at the result of my last journey to the north, and 
both Mr. Poole and Mr. Browne being too unwell for active duties, 
,I determined again to push into the interior in that direction, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the nature and extent of the desert there. Accordingly, 
on the 8th of February, 1 again left the camp, attended by Mr. Stuart, 
my draftsman ; Flood, my stockman ; and Joseph Colley, an excellent 
young man I Jiave with me, whose moral courage and feeling 1 had 
every reason to think would support him in the event of his being tried 
in any way. My plan was, to proceed to the most distant water of 
which I knew, to the north ; tthcre to leave Mr. Stuart to sketch in the 
ranges, and Flood to take charge of my horse ; to take a supply of 
water in the light cart, and to push on foot with Joseph into the desert, 
in the hope that I should sooner or later arrive at or see some change of 
country. Having arrived at the water-holes, we filled up out casks ; 
and on the morning of the 11th, we proceeded on our journey, leaving 
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Mr, Stuart and Flood as I had proposed, 1 pursued a course of 
5 degrees the west of north, whicli took me to the right of the hills on 
which 1 had been with Mr. Browne. We soon got into a country such 
as I have already described. As we advanced, howevbr, the flats 
became narrower, and the sandy ridges appeare(T closer, succeeding 
each other like the waves of a tempestuous sea. There was, at the 
first, a little grass on the flats ; but at length they became sandy, and 
the ridges less elevated. It appeared, indeed, that the ridges had been 
levelled by successive gales of wind, and had filled up the hollows. 
The whole region was now sand, on which spurifex alone was growing, 
if I except a few stunted hakea bushes that were scattered about ; so 
that if I had not brought a few oats with me for the horse, he would 
have starved. On the 13th, at noon, my observations and reckoning 
placed me in latitude 28. 11. 15., and at this point my horse failed. 
1 therefore took him out of the cart, and with Joseph walked to a dis- 
tance of from twelve to thirteen miles, as 1 wished, if possible, to pass 
the 28th meridian. I was then nearly abreast of Moreton Bay in point 
of latitude, more than two hundred miles to the westward of the Dar- 
ling, and in longitude 1*11, 22., as near as I could judge; and yet, as 
I looked around me from the top of a small sandhill I had ascended, 
I could see no change in the terrible desert into which I had pene- 
trated. The horizon was unbroken by a single mound, from north 
round to north again, and it was as level as that of the ocean. My 
view to the north extended about eight miles; hut 1 did not venture to 
compass that distance, only perhaps to have overlooked a similar heart- 
rending and desolate scene. 1 turned my hack, therefore, upon it, and 
returned to the cart, and the next day pushed on for the water-holes, 
which I reached on the Kith, at sunset, with great difiiculty. On com- 
ing to this water-hole, 1 had kept to the left of my former line across 
the ranges, and I had observed that a cre^k, which I had been led to 
believe exhausted itself in the plains to the eastward, did not really do 
so, but continued, with some promise, to the westward. 'I'his creek 
1 desired Flood to examine during my absence, and he now informed 
me that he thought it worthy my further scrutiny. I therefore left 
Joseph with the cart, and, taking Mr. Stuart and Flood with me, rode 
down the creek, the first day to a distance of thirty miles, when we 
arrived at two large water-holes — at which a number of natives ha4 
been only a day or two before — in which but little water now remained ; 
and at these wc stopped and slept. The next morning, in tracing the 
creek down, we found that at about a mile it spread over an immense fiat. 
With some difficulty we recovered its channel again, and traced it for 
about eight miles through a narrow but well-wooded valley ; its general’ 
course having led us somewhat to the southward oi' west. At eight 
miles, it appeared suddenly to terminate against an embankment of 
white clay and sand. There was, however, a gap in this embankment, 
thus — ^ — over which, it immediately struck me, the superfluous 
waterg are carried off. On ascending this embankment, we saw beneath 
us a beautiful enclosure of about seven miles* in circumference, fenced 
in bv this bank, it was studded with fine trees, and covered with 
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grass, By a reference to the chart, our position, as far as I can lay it 
down from rough bearings, being in lat. 28. 6. 30., and in long. 140. 44., 
Ilis Excellency will observe that wc had again entered the Province; 
and it may be worthy of remark, that the richest piece of land we have 
found has been witnin its boundaries. It is into this enclosure that the 
creek falls ; artd having satisfied myself that it also terminates in it, 
1 rode on to the N.W. ; but I was driven back from the want of water, 
and because neither could my men nor horses bear up against the intense 
licat to which we were exposed. Flood complained that the crown of 
his head was burning, and the animals drooped as if overcome by ex- 
treme drowsiness. I stopped, therefore, to take shelter under a hakca 
bush until the heat of the day should have subsided, and then returned 
to the water we had left in the morning, and the next day regained the 
hills. It may give Tlis Excellency some idea of the heat to which we 
were exposed, when I assure you that I found the thermometer which 
I had left with Joseph, and which was fixed in the shade of a large tree, 
four feet from the ground, stationary at 135 degrees of Fahrenheit at 
half-past two r.M., and that in the direct rays of the sun it rose to 
l.'iV degrees. It had, on a former occasion, when Mr. Browne was with 
me, stood at 132 degrees in the shade, and 153 degrees in the sun. 

1 returned from this excursion with the full conviction on my mind 
that I had twice been within fifty, perhaps thirty, miles of an inland 
sea. It was, in truth, impossible that such a country as that into which 
I lind peiiclratccl, from which the very birds of the air shrank away, 
should continue much further ; but wlu'thor such really was the case, 
remains yet to ho ascertained. 

it may not be necessary for me to detail tci Ilis Excellency, for the 
information of Lord Stanley, tlie several minor excursions, of from 
eighty to ninety miles, that I have made to examine the counties and 
to break our confinement, o We have been locked up here as securely 
as if we had wintered at the Poles, and have remained till wc have 
h(‘en descited by every boast of the field, and by every fowl of the air. 
Wc liavc witnessed migration after migration to that point to which I 
have ever looked for success; and every observation I have made, 
and every occurrence tliat has taken place, has tended to confirm the 
impressions I had received of the nature and character of the interior. 

•So far, however, from repining at our position, we have only to he 
thankful to Providence, in that w^c have been guided to the only spot 
in these lonely and desolate regions, in which we could have remained 
wutli safety. 

We had seen very few natives, but our kindness to those few has 
been such that I had hoped it would have engendered a confidence ; 
but they have not dared to approach us. Aware that there was a 
general scarcity of water in the country, I could not but think that wc 
were putting them to great inconvenience by occupying so important a 
post. I had found a large sheet of water at the termination of a large 
creek near us ; and, in hopes that I should have found nearly the 
whole of the popiilatioh of these regions assembled there, 1 rode with 
Mr. Browne to it, but was disappointed in finding any number of 
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natives ; and it was clear tliat they were dispersed at the different 
water-holes that remained unexhausted, in families, as the country is 
too poor to maintain any number of inhabitants in any jone place. 
One family, indeed, came in from the south whilst wcf were at this 
water ; having been driven in from the failure of frheir own supplies. 

About three wrecks ago, a solitary native came to the camp, and 
remained with us for a week. He was a stranger, from the northward 
and westward, and spoke a different language to the natives hereabouts. 
What led him to wander to the hills it is impossible to say ; but it 
almost appeared as if he had been sent to encourage us. He guessed 
the use of the boat the moment he saw it, and pointed to the north- 
west as the quarter in which we should go. lie examined the sheep- 
netting, and putting liis licad to the meshes, intimated to us by signs 
that the fish we should find were too large to get through them, lie 
recognised the turtle, the hippocampus, and several sea-fish, figured in 
Cuvier’s plates, naming them respectively ; but he put bis fingers on 
all the others, and gave them a general name. From these facts, His 
Excellency and the Secretary of State will be enabled to judge of the 
prospects before us. Putting my observations and these together, 1 
cannot but tliink that we arc within one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred miles of some remarkable feature ; but wbetlier a river or a 
sea, it is impossible to say. 

On my prognjss up the Darling, 1 reduced tlic allowance of flour 
from ten to eight pounds a- week. In Februar}’, 1 reduced it to six 
pounds, with a corresponding reduction in tlie other articles of con- 
sumption ; and ill are h T again reduced tlic flour to live pounds; 
below which 1 should be reluctant to go. d’hose measures have left 
me with a supply to the present date of twenty- ki.\ week.',’ provisions ; 
hut as, ill the event of our lliiding any S4‘a or river, tli.it time — twelve 
weeks of Vi liich would necessarily bo occupied in onr hf)niev/ard return — 
would be too limited to enable me to prosoento any important discovery, 
I liave therefore deterinined on seinling a third of my party hi ck to 
Adelaide, under the charge of Mr. P4)ole, wliose stnuigth has, I am 
sorry to say, failed him. 1 should, uiukr such circumstances, have 
adopted this plan, however much I have felt the loss of Mr. 

Poole’s services. This reduction in the number of my parly will give 
me an additional supply of provisions for two months, with wliich 1 
shall have it in my power to advance into the heart of the interior. I 
trust that Lord Stanley will a])provc this step : it will only ])ut the 
(joverninent to the expense of wages for nine men, not including the 
officers, for tlie period we may stay out over and above the year. I 
could not bring myself to abandon the enterprise in so advanced and 
prosperous a stage ; and I have been influenced both by a sense of 
duty, and an anxious desire to push fiiy investigations to tlie utmost, 
in the measures I have adopted. 

The chart T have forwarded to tlic Secretary of State is a rough chart 
of our course, in which I sliould wish it to be understood that I have 
not definitively laid down my positions ; an* operation I shall not he 
able satisfactorily to do, until my return to Adelaide. 1 forward the 
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present sketch as an approximation only to the truth, that the Right 
Hon. the Secretary of State may be aware of the position we occupy to 
within a few miles ; and I am happy to think that into a more favour- 
able position we could not have fallen, as the first rains that fall will 
enable me to move lirp at once between eighty and ninety miles to the 
north-west, when I shall have Lake Torrens close upon my lee, and 
the wide expanse of the interior before me. 

When I left Moorundee, I took a black boy, attached to Mr. Eyre, 
on the strength of my party, who has had charge of the sheep, and who 
has taken the utmost care of them, insomuch that we have not lost one. 
As he will return with Mr. Poole, 1 shall feel obliged if His Excellency 
will sanction such reward to him, in the shape of clothing and imple- 
ments, as he may think he deserves. I have also to call His Excel- 
lency’s attention to the two natives who accompanied me up the Darling, 
Nadbuck and Loonda. Both were of infinite service to me ; and it is 
probable they will now escort Mr. Poole down the river, and that I 
shall again have occasion for their services on my return. I have 
therefore to beg that they may be rewarded with a suit of warm cloth- 
ing, and with such implements as they most value, and that the amount 
may be charged against the funds of the Expedition ; and I would beg 
to refer His Excellency to Mr. Poole, who is aware of the wants of 
the natives, and who would point out what would be most useful to 
them. 

I am happy to state that the men are all in good health, that they 
have been attentive to their duties, and that they are justly entitled to 
my praise. 

To Mr. Stuart T am indebted for the great attention he pays to his 
duties, and for the general assistance he affords me. 

Mr. Piesse, my storekeeper, has been exceedingly careful with the 
provisions, and to him I owe the perfect order in which they are. 
1 believe, indeed, that I cannot say more for the general good conduct 
of the party, than by stating that we have not had an accident or a 
casualty attributable to the neglect of the men. 

1 have already informed you that about the end of January both my 
ofiicers and myself were attacked with scurvy. The symptoms did not 
increase either on me or on Mr. Browne, although they have not 
abated ; but in Mr. Poole’s case they became exceedingly aggravated. 
He became daily worse and worse ; the disease settled in his principal 
muscles ; his skin turned black, and he at length lost the use of his 
limbs. He took to his couch on the 2Gth of April, and has not since 
risen from it. Both Mr. Browne and myself were at one time much 
' alarmed about him, but I am happy to say that he has rallied, and that 
his general health is improvinjg, although his limbs still refuse their 
office. 

To Mr. Poole I am indebted for the most active co-operation at all 
times, and for an anxiety for the success of the expedition, which has 
been infinitely to his credit ; whilst he has carried on his professional 
duties with an exactness and accuracy that entitle him to my best 
thanks. It will therefore be with extreme regret that 1 shall witness 
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his departure, and injthe sincere hope that he will speedily recover from 
a malady to which his zeal alone has subjected him. 

To Mr. Browne I feel indebted for his great attention to the health 
of the men as the medical officer of the expedition, and for ^he 'cheerful 
assistance he gives me in every department in w^^ich he can make 
himself useful. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Chas. Sturt. 

To the Hon. the Colonial Secretary, 

&c. &c. 8ic. 


Sir, — It is my painful duty to announce to you, for His Excellency’s 
information, the death of Mr. James Poole ; which sad event took place 
on the 14th instant, between two and three o’clock. 

Mr. Poole had commenced his journey the day before, as I have 
already notified to you, with every prospect of amendment before him. 

Although weak, he had shaken off his original disease, and had]for 
some time been rallying, and it* appeared that a change of diet was all 
that was necessary to his perfect restoration to health, so that his 
return was no less necessary ^to himself than to^the public service. 

Mr. Browne, who has watched over him for the last three months 
with the most unremitting care and attention, accompanied him for the 
first day, and returned to me on the 15th, with every expectation that 
he would gradually improve as he proceeded homewards ; but in the 
afternoon the lad who attended him returned to us with the unexpected 
intelligence that he had suddenly expired, almost without a struggle, 
between two and three o’clock the same dcay. 

I rode hack to the party this morning with Mr. Browne, who seems to 
entertain no doubt that Mr. Poole’s sudden death was caused by in- 
ternal haemorrhage. 

Tills unhappy event will detain me a day or two, as it is my wish to 
inter his remains at the depot. It will be a consolation to Mr. Poole’s 
friends to know that everything was done for him that could be done. 
Nothing could exceed Mr. Browne’s attention to him from first to last ; 
and there can be no doubt Mr. Poole would have recovered, under his 
judicious treatment, if he had not been taken off by a stroke against 
which no human skill could guard. 

It appearing indispensable to me that the party should still proceed, 
I have given the charge of it to Mr. Piesse, my storekeeper, with 
whom I part with regret, for he has been of the most essential servict> 
to me, and has merited my best recomiLendations as a most conscien- 
tious and rigid person, and I would therefore, very respectfully, recom- 
mend him to His Excellency’s notice. 

In consequence of the sad event I have notified to you, it remains for 
me to request that you will express to the Governor the obligations I 
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shall feel under, if His Excellency will give such instructions, in 
reference to the forwarding of the supplies, as he may consider 
necessary. 

^* «««***« 

. I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Chas. Sturt. 

To the Hon. the Colonial Secretary, 

&c. &c. &c. 


[We append some extracts from a letter written by the gallant 
Captain to a private friend, which, though necessarily containing some 
repetitions, we think will be read with interest. 

We are glad to find that an increase to the numerical force of Cap- 
tain Sturt’s party had been recommended in the Colony, since the pro- 
bability is, that the further he advances to the northward, and especially 
when he gets within the tropics, he will meet with native tribes more 
numerous, possessing more muscular strength, and less peaceable dis- 
positions, than those with whom he has yet come in contact.] 

“ Dear ^ I returned disheartened to the camp from the ex- 

tended view over a sea of scrub (as mentioned in the public despatches), 
and, to my dismay, found all the water I had left gone, and Poole draw- 
ing his supplies from a well. I had, however, requested him to examine 
some small hills to our left, and providentially he found an abundant 
supply of water in a rocky creek there: I consequently moved the party 
to it on the 27th January, since which time it has been ^stationary. 
Until the discovery of this water I had had to provide as well for our 
retreat as for our advance, as our consumption was at the rate of 1100 
gallons a-day. I trembled indeed for the success of the Expedition in 
such a dry and desert region, in which the power of the sun was terrific, 
and the beds of all the water-courses were of gravel and sand, so that 
both the evaporation and the absorption were most rapid. I had now, 
liowcvcr, no further cause for anxiety as regarded our permanent safety, 
and, therefore, turned iny attention and efforts to the means of getting 
on. About this time, Poole, Browne, and myself were attacked with 
the scurvy, that abomination of the sailor. We attributed this to our 
being weakened by the intense heat to which we had been exposed. 
Ulcerated gums, violent headaches, pains in the limbs, and, with me, 
constant bleeding at the nose. Both my companions were too unwell 
ibr active duties, but 1 still kept on my legs, and being dissatisfied with 
my last journey to the north, I determined on going there again, 
better prepared to push my way ; my plan was to take Mr. Stuart and 
Flood, whom 1 dare say you teow, with a lad whose moral courage I 
thought would enable him to pass through any trial to which I might 
put him. I accordingly left the camp on the Sth February, and gained 
tlie farthest water of which I was aware to the north on the 10th. On 
the 11th 1 filled up the yrater-casks in the light cart, and leaving*Stuart 
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to sketch in the ranges and Flood to take care of my horse during my 
absence, I set off on foot with my man Friday to penetrate into the 
scrub as far as 1 could. It was terrifically hot, and the water we had 
to drink was us thick as mud, and stank most abominably* I soon got 
into a country alternating with long narrow flats and sandy ridges ; but 
there was a little grass on the flats, and some few trees on the sand- 
hills ; as 1 advanced, the one became narrower and the other closer, 
following each other like waves; at length the whole country became 
sand — the sandhills appeared as if they had been levelled by successive 
gales of wind, trees and grass disappeared, and the whole of the land 
was matted with spurifex. On the 13th I was in lat. 28. 10. 00., and 
here my horse, Frew’s Punch, knocked up, so 1 took him out of the 
cart and tethered him, and started off with my man Friday to cross the 
28th meridian. Having walked from twelve to thirteen miles, 1 stopped, 
and getting on a sandhill, looked round me on such a scene of desola- 
tion as you never saw. The horizon was as level as that of the ocean ; 
not a hill, not a mound was to be seen, nor was there the slightest 
change in the aspect of the terrible desert I had entered. There was a 
cadaverous hue over the whole that sickened me ; no black soil, no 
bright green, but yellow sand, and the glasseous hue of the spurifex. 
The silence of death reigned around me ; an awful situation, I may say. 

“ 1 had no alternative but to turn back ; and it was well I did, for 
Punch would not have stood another day. We reached the water on 
the 16th, and leaving my man Friday with the cart, I mounted my 
horse, and went away to the westward and traced a creek to its termi- 
nation, but was again beaten back from the want of water ; however, I 
found amadmirable position, to which I intend to move with the first 
rains ; I shall then be in lat. 29. 6. 00., and long. 144. 44. 00. — shall 
have Lake Torrens under my lee, and the broad desert before me. I 
feel satisfied we are within 150 miles of an inland sea. 

“ I cannot think it is a river, and alth(5ugh we have been detained 
here so long, our prospects are as fair as they can be. 

“ 1 send Poole back with a third of the men, and shall not myself re- 
turn until Fcbmary, and I shall hope by that time to have had a pretty 
good peep behind the scenes. 

“ As far as the country goes through which we have passed, it is no- 
thing but a desert; although if we find a better country within a reason- 
able distance, it would do as a line of communication, but not your 
spurifex affair. 

“ I have requested that a dray may be sent to meet me on the 
Darling in December, and shall hope to hear from you by it.” 

With respect to Captain Sturt’s auchorised instructions, we gather 
that one of the objects to be atterapffed by him was “ to ascertain the 
supposed existence of a range of mountains traversing the continent 
from N.E. to S.W.” 
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TION IN PARLIAMENT FOR THE COLONIES. 


To the Editor of the ** Colonial Magazine^*' 

SiB, — I deem it my duty to draw your attention to the present 
unsettled aspect of the Colonial relations of Great Britain, as every 
Dependency of that mighty power is convulsed by misgovernment and 
internal faction. 

1 need not point to the daily meetings in V an Diemen’s Land, to 
petition against the probation system and taxation ; or to New Zea- 
land, a wreck through misgovernment ; or Australia, in convulsions 
about the Land Sales Act, the District Councils Bill, and increased 
taxation, as well as the unfair duty imposed on Australian wheat in 
England : at the Cape almost constant internal war, in Canada civil 
dissension; in New Brunswick, the best land has been ceded to the 
United States, and the Colonists are dissatisfied, &c. ; in Nova 
Scotia the agitation for Responsible Government is kept up, and in 
almost every Colony there is cause for complaint. « 

It is useless to enumerate Colonial grievances, for they exist almost 
everywhere, and immigration is stopped. The cry is for a Responsible 
Government — that ii, for a Government responsible to the Colonists. 
It is utterly impossible thdt one man can rule thirty Dependencies, 
about whose vrants and capabilities he can know nothing but through 
his nominee ; and every person of sense will sec that there is reason on 
the side of the Colonists, when they demand a Responsible Government. 
A great and vitally-important point has, however, to be considered, on 
which all political economists have wrecked their arguments. If the 
Colonists be responsible for their own government, can they be termed 
Colonists, or would not their country be a free State P or, to express 
my meaning in clearer language, if the Colonial Office sends the Go- 
vernor of a Colony orders to perform certain acts, and the Local Legis- 
lature orders him not to obey these directions, he must either obey the 
^ne or the other, no middle course being open : if he obey the Colonial 
Office, he is irresponsible to the Colonists; if he obey them, he com- 
mits treason, and lays himself 6pen to impeachment by the Imperial 
Parliament, 

The plan I propose is, to give the Colonial Houses of Representation 
power to elect their own Governors; and let them be compelled to 
exorcise this power every. three or five years. Let every Colony be also 
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represented in the Imperial Parliament by an official Agent,* with the 
title of Ambassador” or “ Charge d’ Affaires, who, of course, would 
sit in the House of Commons the same as any other member ; and 
however slight the influence of such persons might be indivklually, it 
would not be despicable collectively ; for they would sooh raise up a 
gigantic Colonial interest, backed by the most infelligent men in the 
House of Commons. By this plan, every Colony would have the con- 
trol of both its ordinary and territorial revenue without any restriction. 
The despatches would not, however, go and come direct through the 
Colonial Office, but emanate from the Colonial Charge d’ Affaires, and 
a Committee of the House of Commons, addressed to the Governors 
and Local Legislatures of the various Colonies. Every Act passed by 
the Colonial Houses of Legislature would have to be forwarded tt) 
the Imperial Parliament, to be ratified by it; but no Act of the Impe- 
rial Parliament should be passed, for any Colony or Dependency of 
Britain, without having first passed the Colonial Legislature of the 
said Colony. 

Every port in the British Colonies to be declared a free British port.-j- 
Such duties as the Colonial Legislature have deemed most suitable, to 
be imposed on articles from foreign countries ; but no port dues, with 
the exception of charges for a pilot, and a rate for maintaining a light- 
house, if it be deemed necessary, to be charged on any trading 
vessel. 

There is anotlior important matter. At present all the patronage of 
the Colonies is in the hands of the Colonial Office. 1 do not mean to 
say that Lord Stanley + has ever made a bad use of this patronage; 
on the cujitrary, I know he has often bestowed places in the Colonies 
on deserving men in humble circumstances, and this does him honour; 
but I assert that it is a burning shame to place English favourites in 
Colonial situations, while the sons* of the Colonists, whose exertions 
produce the means of supporting these offices, are not even allowed to 
enter into fair competition with these foreign favourites. I also affirm, 
that this circumstance crushes the energies of the young Colonists : 
they see themselves born for no higher aim than to till the soil — this 
is the most honourabTo of all callings, but young men frequently prefer 
other occupations and professions, and it is a shame to deprive them 
of the chance of obtaining such situations as in right ought to belong 
to them. The whole of the offices and patronage of the Colonies ought 
to be placed in the hands of th(; popular Legislatures and Governors. 

The manner in which the Colonial Magistrates are elected is also 
anything but creditable ; for the various Governors are always ready 


• This plan might be carried out by the selection of a Member of Parlia- 
ment as Agent for the Colony, as in the case of Mr. Scott, M.P., Agent for New 
South Wales.— Editou. 

t This is already being done : witness the Cape, Adelaide, New Zealand, 
&c. — E d. 

t This was written before Lord Stanley left office.— Ed. 
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to forward their own proteges, and crush others, however respectable 
and talented, who are too independent to do as they wish. Great altera- 
tions would require to be made in the mode of appointing and selecting 
Magistrate's. 

There are at present, in Colonies that enjoy a popular legislature, an 
Executive Council, which is composed of the Governor, the Bishop (if 
there be siich a dignitary), the Colonial Secretary and Treasurer. 
These functionaries are, as a matter of course, mere echoes of the 
Governor, who has them completely in his power, and are worth no 
further notice. 

Never did so much dissatisfaction exist in all the Colonies, and 
in many of them sedition is talked openly by persons in all ranks. It 
is my firm belief that unless Britain he quick in reforming the 
abuses which exist in the management of her Colonies, the most im- 
portant of them will throw off her yoke. The sooner she remodels the 
constitution of each, the better ; for there are bounds which must not 
he passed, even when loyal men are the victims. 1 must defer entering 
on the grand subject of Immigration until a future opportunity. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Tuos. M^Comiuk. 


Mcllxmme, 

Port Phillip, 20th August, 18 tr). 
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THE SAGUENAY RIVEJR,, ANP THE SHGIIES OF THE 
ST. LAWRENCE. 


[We liave found so much useful information in the following abstract 
from the Report of Mr. Papineau, the Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
on his journey to the Saguenay, that we have thought it desirable to 
republish it. — Editor.] 

To His Excellency Lord Metcalfe^ Qovqrnor^General of Canada^ 

My Loud, — Being lately returned from an excursion to the Saguenay 
and the south shore of the River St. Lawrence, from River du Loup up 
to Point Levy, it ia my duty to report to your Lordship the results 
of my observations, and the opinion 1 have formed of what should be 
done by the Executive or by the Legislature of this Province, in order 
to afford to a great number of Her Majesty’s subjects, in that and 
adjoining parts of the country, that protection to which they are entitled 
as a portion of this community. 

Having failed in my endeavours to procure the company of A. N. 
Morin, Esq., or of Mr. D. E. Papineau, my son, a public notary of this 
city, each of whom 1 had the approbation of your Lordship to take with 
me, and considering that my excursion would be more useful to the 
public by having with me a gentleman of intelligence with whom I 
could consult and confer about the several subjects which could not but 
come under my observation, I addressed myself, on my arrival at Que- 
bec, to F. R. Angers, Esq., a practising . advocate of the Bar of that 
city, requesting him to come with me. He cheerfully consented, on 
being made acquainted with the views of Your Excellency and the 
objects of my. visit. His company was most useful to me. Being a 
gentleman of standing in bis profession, well acquainted with all men 
of influence in the low'er part of the District of Quebec, he introduced 
me to many of them ; and by their means, 1 obtained all required 
information. 1 was also accompanied, as far as Chicoutimi, by Mr. 
Kune, the Crown Land Agent for the interior of the County of Sague- 
nay, and by the Honourable Mr. De Laterricre, the Representative of 
the County. 1 must here acknowledge my obligations to these gen- 
tlemen. 

Your Excellency is aware that the country watered by the River 
Saguenay, being a part of the tract of country called the King’s Post, 
was formerly, with the rest of that trad, leased to Mr. Gouldie, ship- 
builder of Quebec ; the lease was made for twenty-one years, and 
expired on the 1st of October, 1842. During the continuation of that 
lease, tlie Provincial Government, though often applied to, would not 
consent to order any survey of lands for -settlenient in that tract, under 
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the impression, I think, that it had not the right so to do. In the 
month of June 1842, another lease of that tract was made for a like 
period, ip commence on the 2nd day of October, 1842, to the Honour- 
able Hudson’s Bay Company, with the express reserve and condition 
that the Government would, at any time it thought proper, survey and 
grant or sell lands for actual settlement and cultivation, &c. Before 
the execution of that lease, some people had already begun to squat on 
the lands so leased. In 1843, orders were given by the proper autho- 
rities to survey several townships in this tract, both on the St. Lawrence 
and the Saguenay. The people of the parishes below Quebec, who had 
in several instances petitioned for lands, were led to believe that these 
lands would soon be thrown open for settlement. Some individuals 
had already entered into a partnership to huild saw-mills and begin 
settlements. After proceeding for a short time in their enterprise, they 
sold their interests to Wm. Price, Esq., and Co., of Quebec. That 
gentleman carried on his operations with energy and care, and has now 
many large saw-mill establishments, whereby he has been enabled, last 
year and this, to load with deals sixty ships, or more. These operations 
could not be carried on without great cost, capital, and labour. Provi- 
sions, stores, cattle, horses — even provender and hay — had to be drawn 
hither from other parts of the Province*, and re-carried by water. A great 
number of the poorer fanners in the parishes bordering on the St. Law- 
rence, almost reduced to ruin by a continuation of several years’ failure 
-of their crops, resorted there to earn their and their families’ livelihood, 
■by working either at the mills or other works there erecting, or in the 
forest to cut and bring timber to be sawed. The failure of crops above 
^nentioned put it out of the power of most of the cammon farmers to 
q)rovide w'ork for a large class of agricultural labourers depending on 
others* farm-work to live by. These also were by necessity compelled 
-to resort to the Saguenay. They first began to settle near the mills, 
nnd then upon the neighbouring unsurveyed land, extending themsehes 
farther and farther as the number of new-comers increased. But in so 
doing they placed themselves where they thought fit, without system or 
order whatever ; often they crowded together, beginning their clearings 
and improvements without any regard to the position of those who 
preceded them. . During that time the lands were being surveyed, but 
unhappily the Surveyors, perhaps unwisely, adhering too strictly to 
their instructions, expended a great deal of time in surveying and divid- 
ing into lots, townships almost totally unfit for settlement and cultiva- 
tion ; and when at last they came to work in a better sort of country, 
they found the place squatted on in so irregular a manner, that it was 
found next to impossible to make the survey on the original plan fur- 
nished them : they had to make report of these circumstances, and wait 
for further and new instructions. That created a new delay, and during 
that lime the squatters continued to locate themselves in the same irre- 
gular manner, as many as four or five working on the same lot, hut in 
different places and directions. By the Information I have been able 
to collect, and by what I have seen, I am led to believe that very near 
three thousand families ‘are now squatting in the County of Saguenay. 
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By far the greater number of them have neither horses, oxen, nor cows, 
nor the means of purchasing them — much less could tliey purchase the 
lands they are settied on. Some have made considerable clearings — 
have sowed grain of all kinds to a comparatively large anfount, having 
no other tool to put in their seed with but thcir»hoes, no other help 
than their own hands. They have to carry their fuel on their backs, as 
well as their provisions, and in winter to draw them on hand sleighs.^ 
Yet they must, and indeed they do, work to earn the subsistence and 
clothing of themselves and families ; and it is only during the interval 
of the labour they are forced by their poverty to make for others, that 
they can work on their lands. They are separated from the other settled 
parts of the Province very near a hundred miles by water. By land, 
their nearest way is by what is called the (intended) Bagot road, which 
is full sixty-six miles long, through a wild, never-to-be-settled country, 
and through which if a road were once made, at a heavy expense, it 
would soon become impassible for want of people and means to keep it 
in repair. 

In order, then, to give regularity to the settlements and correct the 
evils inherent to such a state of things, I would humbly suggest — 

1. That legislative enactments be made, so that titles should be 
granted to these people under certain regulations, the details of which 
belong to the department I have the honour to be at the head of, and 
which it is useless to speak of now. But instead of paying cash for 
their lands, they should have them for a given price, not exceeding 
three shillings per acre for the present, a quit-rent representing the 
interest of the capital to be paid annually and redeemable at their option 
by instalipents not less than two pounds ten shillings each. The con- 
dition of actual settlement and residence should be rigorously enforced. 
Of course, as by some instructions given by the Crown Land Depart- 
ment to some of the Agents, the price of land was fixed in one place at 
two shillings, in another at two shillings afid sixpence, with the under- 
standing that cash was to be paid, all those who would be able to 
comply with that condition should have the benefit of it. 

. 2. The Executive should, by law, have the right, from time to 
time, to give up to the local municipalities, for local purposes, a 
certain portion of the rent due by the poorer proprietors, in order to 
enable these debtors to pay their rents in labour, to be accounted for by 
the municipal councils; tliereby preventing the discouraging accumu- 
lation of rents. 

3. The Crown Land Agent should immediately be ordered to reside 
within the limits of his jurisdiction. Indeed, he expects it. But as the 
usual commission allowed to the Crown Land Agents, accruing froim 
the sale of lands and timber licences, would not, for some time to come, 
be sufilcient to remunerate him for his pains, work and trouble, 1 would 
suggest the propriety of allowing him, out of the Crown Land Depart- 
ment’s funds, an annual and fixed salary, to begin with his actual 
residence in the place. 

4. A Judicial District, with a resident Ju^e having sufficient and 
competent jurisdiction to decide cases, as in the District of St. Francis, 

T 2 
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should be erected there ; the Judge to hold Circuit Courts at given 
times in the several townships or settlements, as, from time to time, 
the Executive would direct. I leave it to others to «dccide whether the 
Judge should not be made a Judge of the Queen's Bench. 

5. The Legislature should advance a sum of money sufficient to build 
a Court-house and Gaol in the new District, the costs of which would 
be reimbursed, with time, by fees or judicial proceedings. Chicoutimi 
would seem the most proper place for the site of such Court-house, as 
the country west and north-west of it seems to be fit for settlement and 
cultivation, particularly towards Lake St. John. In a very few years 
it would become the centre of the settlements. 

6. Magistrates should be appointed as soon as possible in that part ; 
also Commissioners for the trial of small causes when prayed for. But 
as that Court cannot be prayed for except by proprietors, no time 
should be lost in making them such. Indeed, until that is done, they 
must be deprived of the advantages to be derived from the late munici- 
pality and education laws, of the right of voting at elections for a Mem- 
ber of Parliament — ^in a word, of the benefit of all the laws requiring 
tlic possession of real property. 

7. Not only to the settlers in the County of Saguenay should the 
lands be sold for a moderate redeemable quit-rent, but that should be 
the case throughout the Province. From the first settlement of the 
country, until a recent period, the inhabitants of Lower Canada were 
enabled to get lands from the Seigniors for a small unredeemable 
annual rent; the Seigniors holding their seigniories as in trust, tlie 
lands whereof being by them to be granted to settlers on certain con- 
ditions regulated both by law and their titles. It is true that, for some 
years past many Seigniors have, unwarrantably, in my humble opinion, 
raised the rate of their rents. It was in the power of Government to 
remedy that evil by many means ; and, among others, by constantly 
keeping in the market a sufficient quantity of the waste lands of the 
Crown, divided in convenient lots for settlement, to answer the wants 
and demands of the population, and rigorously enforcing the necessity 
of actual settlement and residence. It is true that during some time 
lands were given in free grants to almost every applicant (except the 
French Canadian). But the costs of patents were very high ; immense 
tracts of lands were granted to favoured individuals without the con- 
dition of actual settlement ; and, what was worse, two-sevenths of the 
surveyed lands were reserved — the one for the Crown, the other for a 
Protestant Clergy. The settlers on the remaining five-sevenths had to 
make and keep ih repair the necessary roads, not only through their 
own lands, but even through these reserved Grown and Clergy lots ; 
while many of the original grantees of the Crown were exempted from 
that duty. Even in the present time the Clergy lots, if not occupied, 
contribute nothing to the making of the roads and keeping them in 
repair. That course rendered the settlement of the waste lands of the 
Crown so expensive and burthensome, that comparatively but few 
could settle on them. The great mass preferring to settle ki the 
seigniories, where these inconveniences did not exist ; the Seigniors, 
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at least some of them, were encouraged in raising the rate of rents, and 
in that they were supported by decisions of tribunals. It is useless to 
speak here of these tribunals. Suffice it to say, that such a eonduct on 
tlie part of all authorities would naturally create in the^ mind of the 
French Canadian population, the impression that l^ey were systemati- 
cally excluded from access to the waste lands of the Crown. It is to 
be hoped that these bad times are gone by, never to return again. 

8. As many squatters will have to remove, having located them- 
selves on lands already occupied by others, means shall have to be 
adopted whereby they may be located on surveyed lands in preference 
to new-comers. 

9. The interest of those that have erected mills should not be lost 
sight of ; they being, in fact, the first pioneers of these forests. The 
sites of their mills should be made over to them at a moderate price, 
with a sufficient quantity of land around to enable them to carry on 
their operations with facility, allowing them to purchase land for form- 
ing purposes a little further, if the nearest is already occupied in good 
faith by others. 

10. In several places clusters of houses and other buildings have 
been erected, where villages should be made, without leaving sufficient 
room for streets, yards, &c. These sites of intended villages or towns 
should immediately be regularly laid out in building lots of a moderate 
size, under the orders and superintendence of the Crown Land 
Department, without any regard to actual buildings ; but a sufficient 
and specified time should be allowed for the owners to remove them on 
lots to be purchased by them, or otherwise to dispose of them. 

11. Thp Honourable Hudson*s Bay Company having established 
several trading posts on the tract leased to them, a reasonable extent of 
ground should be attached to these posts, not only for the residence of 
their agents, but for farming purposes, if they desire it ; their right of 
occupation should be respected as much possible, and intrusion by 
other parties prevented. 

12. During the progress of my visit, I was repeatedly told of the 
diminution of the salmon fishery, formerly so abundant in the lower 
part of the Province, in the Saguenay in particular, and which is fast 
dwindling into insignificance. 1 have not the least doubt but that the 
diminution is owing to the cutting off to that fish of his proper access 
to the streams running into the Gulf and River St. Lawrence and their 
tributaries, by the improper construction of mill-dams and other 
artificial obstructions. Some well-ascertained facts in the natural 
history of that fish, show that at a certain season he leaves the salt 
water to ascend the fresh-water streams, and spawn in particular places^ 
where, in due course of time, the eggs are hatched ; that when strong 
enough the young fish goes down to.the sea, but that for ever after- 
wards he will annually return to the place of bis birth, if not intercepted 
in his passage downwards or upwards. It is also well known that 
salmon will leap a considerable height, if he can take his start from a 
favourable place, — from an eddy, for instance. If the salmon fishery is 
to he considered, as it really is, an object of importance to the Province, 
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would it not be a proper subject of inquiry, to make some researches 
to ascertain the best mode and manner to construct mill-dams across 
rivers presently or formerly frequented by that fish, in order to 
facilitate, and*^ not prevent, as is the case now, his ascent to these 
streams ? The Government has the right, and I consider it one of its 
paramount duties, to sec that onl}' a proper use he made of all rivers 
and streams, in order to prevent everything which may be prejudicial 
to public or private rights and interests. 

13. I have been credibly informed that the New Brunswick authori- 
ties are silently but steadily pursuing an unwarrantable system of 
encroachments on the territory formerly disputed by the United States, 
and by them since, in part at least, given up to Great Britain, although 
the same clearly belongs to Canada. From the information 1 received, it 
appears that almost all the families settled along the St. John River, 
west of the due north line drawn from the source of the St. Croix, and 
along the Madawaska River, are French Canadians, coming from the 
parishes below and above Quebec, as far up as Cap Santo and Des- 
chambault — and not Acadians formerly settled in New Brunswick, and 
collected along these rivers of their own accord. Many French Cana- 
dians are also settled since a long time on the south shore of the River 
St. John, where they expected to he on British territory, and awaiting 
the moment the protection of the Canadian Government is extended to 
the opposite shore, to return under its sway. The first above mentioned 
and those settled below the outlet of the Madawaska are desirous of 
remaining with Canada, whose laws they understand, and which they 
have been used to since their childhood. If, on a not very late occa- 
sion, they have petitioned to be annexed to New Brunswick, I am 
warranted in stating that they were led astray by a few individuals 
indueiiced by motives of private and personal feelings and interests. 
Indeed, their own consciousness of their ignorance of the laws of New 
Brunswick may have induce'^ them to allow their names to he put to 
a petition whose purport they were not fully aware of, almost none of 
them being able to read or write. 

In order to put an end to these encroachments of the authorities, 
and intrigues from individuals, in New Brunswick, I would suggest 
that prompt measures he adopted for the survey and immediate settle- 
ment of the lands situated on the Canada side of the River St. Francis, 
down to its outlet in the St. John ; that the same he done along the 
St. John and western shore of the Madawaska, up to the southern line 
of the seigniory of that name. As the authorities in New Brunswick, 
1 am informed, are offering free grants and titles to those who have 
settled there more than ten years ago, and lands at two shillings and 
sixpence per acre to those that have settled since that time, I would 
advise that two ranges of lots or concessions should be granted free to 
the present settlers, and to all new-comers, under the sole condition of 
actual settlement and residence, and making and keeping in repair all 
necessary roads, according to the laws of this Province. The Temis- 
couata Portage Road is opened and travelled down to the St. F/ancis, 
along which there is a good winter road, which, by settlers, can soon be 
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improved and made a good summer communication. Along the St. 
John the country is settled thickly enough to have tolerably good 
roads. 

The people settled in that part, as well as our lumb^^ merchants, 
cutting timber under licences from this Governmei^t, have been left so 
long without protection of any kind, that we need not be surprised if 
our grasping neighbours have availed themselves of our supineness, and 
argue from our apathy a formal abandonment of our rights to that ter- 
ritory, pleading for themselves actual possession and legislation. Let 
this Government extend a fostering hand to its subjects in all parts of 
this Province, in that corner in particular; let Magistrates be appointed 
there, enjoying the confidence of the people — an active Crown Land 
Agent reside among them — Circuit and other Courts be established — 
lands be surveyed and granted on easy terms, and then it will be an 
easy task to confine New Brunswick within her own limits. But by 
all means its aggressive Conduct in depriving us de facto of the naviga- 
tion of the St. John, by seizing our timber when coming within the 
limits of her acknowledged jurisdiction, ought to be checked and put 
a stop to. ♦ * ♦ * • * 

14, There would be no difficulty in effecting the speedy settlement 
of that part of the Province, and of the rest of the disputed territory 
which has remained to Great Britain. The District of Quebec is, com- 
paratively speaking, overburthened with an agricultural population, 
confined to a narrow strip of land extending between the St. Lawrence 
and the mountains on both sides of that river. That population is 
anxiously waiting for the introduction of a system of Land Granting, 
by which^ they may be allowed to make use of their scanty means and 
capital (much reduced of late by a succession of bad harvests) for bet- 
tering their condition, by resorting to these waste lands, which, under 
the present regulations, they are unable to purchase. If any immediate 
loss was to be incurred in depriving the public revenue of the money 
to arise from the sale of these lands, it would soon be made up by the 
increased consumption of dutiable articles. But no loss is to be in- 
curred, as these lands have long remained, and would for a long lime to 
come remain, unsold. Besides, by encouraging settlement by French 
Canadians along the American Frontiers, it would be erecting the 
strongest barrier against invasions on the part of the United States. 

15. In order to prevent delay and unnecessary expenses, such as 
have taken place in the survey of the townships in the Saguenay — and 
as the whole north shore of the St. Lawrence should be divided into 
townships (or other territorial divisions) as far as the limits of the Pro^ 
vince, excepting, of course, a few seigniories now existing,— I woulj^ 
recommend that only the front of such township or territorial division 
should be measured, and the two side lines run about one mile and a 
half, more or less, and marked by good stone boundaries, which could 
easily be found when necessary. In many places along that shore, 
some settlements are begun. Although but few places are fit for setcle- 
menfr in the front, yet some saw-mills have been built, and are now 
building, which will induce people to settle ^ and as these settlements 
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will extuncl, the interior will become better known, and some places 
for settlement and cultivation will be met with. Then, under the 
.authority and instructions from the Land Department, settlers might be 
allowed to Ivave the lands they might want regularly surveyed. Jly 
that means, surveys would be made only when actually wanted, and 
would not become so obliterated as to require being renovated at a 
heavy expense. 

16. Want of time prevented me from pushing my excursion as far 
as the District of Gaspe, as I at first intended to do, with the view, 
among others, first, of ascertaining the best mode of giving effect to a 
promise which seems to have been made by one of Your Excellency’s 
predecessors, of granting titles to a certain class of settlers therein. As, 
up to the year 1828, or thereabouts, the waste lands of the Crowmwere 
given in free grants to .all applicants wishing to settle upon them, I 
would consider it only equitable that all those who have settled before 
that time, as well as their descendants, heirs, or assigns, should have 
titles for the Lands then actually occupied, by only paying the cost of 
patent ; therefore means should be adopted to forward that desirable 
object. 

17. To .ascertain if a vacant fishing-place could be found for the 
Indians, near or not very far from the waste lands, where they could be 
located, and little by little addict themselves to agricultural pursuits 
and a better state of civilisation. 1 could not learn that this was the 
case, and until a better plan can be adopted, I w^ould suggest that they 
should be put upon the sfiine footing as the Indian tribes of Upper 
Canada. The lands of these tribes in Lower Canada have been, time 
after time, taken from them, either by the Government, who,had them 
surveyed, granted, sold, or otherwise disposed of, without any indem- 
nity, or by squatters, although they have often, but in vain, applied 
for compensation. As these lands have been and are to be disposed of 
for the advantage of the Province, it seems but just that the Province 
should, out of the Provincial funds, grant to those who are not provided 
for, an annuity equal to the average paid to the Upper Canada Indians. 
Also a whole township should he reserved for each of these tribes, as 
near as possible from the place of their present abode, where, under 
certain regulations, they might settle. It appears to me that the only 
practical mode of bringing them to entire civilisation is by means of 
their religious instructors ; and 1 see no religious body so able to carry 
on that philanthropic undertaking than the Jesuits, who had such 
signal success among the Paraguay Indians. If that view was adopted, 
1 would be prepared to present a scheme to effect it for Your Excel- 
lency’s consideration. In the mean time, something must he done 
immediately for the relief of the Micmacs of Restigouchc; hut as 
that is a matter more particularly coming under the control of the 
Crown Land Department, I need not here enlarge upon that topic. 

18. I will conclude this rather long report by calling Your Lord- 
ship’s attention to the great advantages which would result to the 
public, of an annual visit made by the Members of your Cabinet in 
different parts of the Pfovince, to make themselves personally ac- 
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quainted with the actual state of things throughout the country, and 
with the best means of promoting its welfare. Information acquired in 
that manner would, in my opinion, be much more complete than what 
can be obtained from local agents or individuals, whose views may often 
be of mere sectional nature. The administration •would then be better 
enabled to prepare measures to be submitted to the Legislature. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most devoted and humble servant, 
D. B. Papimeau, C. C. L. 

Montreal, Sept. 27, 1845. 
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# 

The suddenness of this storm was only equalled by its violence. 
Not a solitary thing in that tempest-beaten bark was at rest. The 
rolling, the heaving, and the trembling of the vessel’s timbers, as she 
pitched into a hollow sea, or was struck by a gigantic wave, produced 
a dizzinjss, a cloud, upon the minds of the passengers below, that 
though uncertain for a moment as to whether the next wave would not 
engulf them, yet there was not to be heard a solitary voice giving 
utterance to grief. The darkness that necessarily reigned below made 
it impossible for any one, at the risk of their life and limbs, to remain 
an instant in the main cabin ; therefore every one sought shelter for 
himself, in the best manner he was able, in his own cabin, gazing with 
bewildered senses upon the carnage reigning around him. On deck the 
wildness of the scene defies the description of the pen ; wave after wave 
was raising its huge body, chasing, overwhelming its fellow, whilst 
the fiery sky gleamed upon the whole, tinting all around with a lurid 
red. The ship, although with scarce a sail upon her masts, flew over 
the waters, plunging, hounding, roaring along, as a huge monster in 
the extremity of madness. Four men were lashed to the helm, which 
had as now no mastery over her turbulent subject. No voice could be 
heard, from the blasts that bellowed through the overstrained rigging. 
Each shroud had assumed, from tensijn, the appearance of a bar of 
iron ; and as the wind rushed upon it, a sound was given forth as from 
the bass of a trumpet. The thunder joined its awful voice to the ter- 
rible din ; and the forked lightning flashed upon the dishevelled locks 
and upturned eyeballs of the seamen, giving them for a moment the 
ghastly appearance of beings from another world. 

The sea had increased every minute, anfl was at this time making 
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a clean breach over the ship. One tremendous wave came, leaping 
and bounding over his fellows, as a giant sent at once to arrest the 
further career of the all-tottering and uncommandablc bark. The Cap- 
tain's experienced eye saw the huge sea coming fierce and impetuous 
to the attack : he had scarcely time to pass a rope round his waist and 
waive his hand to the men at the helm, when the ship was struck. 
For an instant the wild bark was arrested in her flight. The boiling, 
the hissing sea was above, below, and around her; she was fairly 
entombed — all were for an awful space, brief as it was, buried in the 
ocean's womb. The gallant vessel, however, was stunned — not slain ; 
and again she feebly renewed the unequal fight, and gallantly once 
more presented her bosom to the enemy. 

Soon as the eye was enabled to distinguish the results of that woful 
sea — whilst yet a perfect river was rushing waist-deep over the deck, 
they discovered, to their horror, that the long-boat, and all that it con- 
tained, was washed away : but, hanging half through one of the lee 
port-holes, appeared jammed, as it were, tlie body of some one. The 
Captain unwound his faithful rope, and staggered to the assistance of 
the precariously-situated individual. By main force he attempted to 
extricate the body, which was that of a female firmly wedged between 
the carriage of a gun and the open port. A sailor in the rigging hastily 
darted to the rescue, when they succeeded at length in drawing forth 
a woman whose fingers were spasmodically holding by the hair an 
infant. 

The woman, upon being released from her perilous condition, and 
seeing who was by her side, faintly uttered, “ Captain, I thank God 
1 have saved the child ; but the mother is gone !” ^ 

The unknown woman and surviving child were hurried at once into 
the forecastle, for there was no time to lose, as at this moment, and 
close to where they stood, the main topmast came down with a tre- 
mendous crash, and the heavens appeared, if possible, more dismal and 
foreboding than ever. 

Whilst heaving overboard the remaining guns, and what other en- 
cumbrances remained upon the deck, there was heard amid the roar of 
the storm the sudden booming of a gun ! The Captain hastened into 
the rigging, and there, far — too far for him to make out distinctly what 
vessel or of what kind she was — but certainly there, with apparently 
but the stump of a mast standing, lay, rolling and plunging, the huge 
hulk of some unfortunate vessel, which had evidently exhibited, with- 
out the dreadful signal-firing of the gun, that she was in the last stage 
of distress. 

* The vessel lay far out to windward, and it was only when lightning 
lent its fierce glare that the tossing and unguidable hull could be dis- 
covered. Minute after minute tha distress-gun boomed through the din 
around, till suddenly it ceased. The Captain strained his eyes to the 
spot where he last saw the vessel : the lightning blazed fiercely as 
before, firing up the whole horizon, but no mortal eye ever gazed again 
upon that unhappy ship— no mortal ear shuddered henceforth at the 
boom of her signal-gun. 
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As the Captain descended from the shrouds, a voice close to his ear 
eagerly inquired, “ Is she gone down ?** 

The Captain turned his eye round to look at the inquirer^ It was 
the same female whom he had rescued from such imminent peril : she 
was swaddled up in a seaman's dreadnought, and her head was bound 
round with an old oilskin south-wester. 

** Who tied you there V' asked the Captain, seeing that his inquirer 
was firmly lashed to the windward belaying-pins. 

Is the ship foundered?’* again in a tone of intense anxiety de- 
manded the female. 

“ She most certainly has,” answered the Captain. “ But who are 
you, and what is your object in braving this awful hurricane ? This is 
no place for women ! your life is in momentary danger. Get you at 
once into a place of safety ; you may meet with an accident that will 
send you after the vessel you so foolishly inquire about, if you don’t 
take better care of yourself.” 

I can afford to lose my life, for I have already this day saved one 
perhaps of more value than my own. But, at all events, whilst this 
storm continues I shall keep the deck ; and if the vessel makes her 
last plunge, I at least shall go down with my eyes open. Here it is 
my determination to remain.” 

** As you please,” said the Captain, hurrying his way aft ; “ women 
will have their own way.” 


Chapter XIII. 

** * What if thine eye be beautifully brieht, 

* E’en as the eagle's ? yet thy rugged back. 

And flatten’d head, and legs are dusky black : 

Thy mouth — oh 1 close it, for I dread the sight. 

Go' ....... 

* Oh, why reproach my lot ?’ 

A voice replied, low murmuring from the flood : 

* A purpose 1 may serve, to thee unknown.’ ” 

The tempest continued its force unabated till toward the' close of the 
second day, when the wind began gradually to die away, and the sea 
sunk rapidly into a state of repose. Now might be seen emerging one 
after the other, from the crowded cabins to the deck, the ' delighted 
passengers, exulting that the danger was over. 

“ Well,” cried one above the rest, as he poked his red-nightcapped 
head up the companion, — “ Well, thank God for all things ! we’ve had 
a precious shaking ! Talk of tossing a fellow in a blanket — it’s nothing 
to the d — d tossing, tumbling, rolling, bumping, bending, cringing, 
headaching, shin-skinning, back-steaming, that I’ve undergone th? 
last sixty hours. Not one morsel of animal food has entered my pre- 
cious mouth, except a blind and diseased cockroach, that doubtless 
fell into it in a fit as he was crawling over ; not a morsel else — no, not 
even the crack of a biscuit. You might lie on your bone-shaken back, 
and bawl out * Steward ! Steward, I say, for the honour of the Virgin, 
bring* me a bite ! for the love you bear St. Peter, bring me just a 
morsel of biscuit, if it’s only the size of a nutmeg, and the very least 
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drop of rum to saturate the same ;* — ^no ! not he, — you might implore 
the infidel by all the names in the calendar, he moved not ; though 
I'd the melancholy satisfaction to see him in the distance, clearing the 
dust out of his own pipes with a pleasant touch of solitude I longed 
to invade. Well, as I used to hear my respected grandmother say, 
after giving me some rhubarb and senna tea, whilst the nasty yellow 
mess still hung thick upon my lips — * Now laugh, Toby, and suck 
your plum; it*s all over.* But stay! where’s the long-boat? and where’s 
the cook’s galley, that should stand here, if memory serves ? Where 
be the swine, and the sheep, and the oxen ? ” 

“ They arc all gone, Mr. Turkey, to Davy’s locker ; and thank your 
lucky stars you ain’t gone artcr ’em ! I can just tell you as how it 
war as near as a toucher,” said a sailor, in answer to Mr. Turkey ; for 
we find it was our old lively friend, w'ho was one of the first upon the 
scene of the conflict. 

“ And is the cook gone to see old Davy ?” pursued Turkey. 

“ No,” rejoined the seaman, “ he ain’t exactly gone, sir ; he’s a sort of 
chap as holds on by the skin of his teeth. Cooks at sea are like post- 
boys ashore ; it’s reckoned a sight quite out o* the common order o’ 
things to sec a dead un of either on 'cm. I’ve heerd in my time, 
when I was aboard the ‘ Thumping Sally,’ as we called her — I’ve heerd 
a rummish go or two about what you call the cooks — we call ’em the 
doctors, ’case they doctors us inwards, arout which thcre’d be no 
employ for the t’other doctor, you know, Mr. Turkey, except he wanted 
just to try his fist in the amabotomy, don’t they call it? But the sea- 
cook never cocks his loe, ony under most exasperated circumstances. 
The black covey aboard the ‘ Thumping Sally* made believe, off the 
coast o’ Africa, that he was a dead un I The docter said as how he was 
as dead as a marlin-spike. I went to look at him — as in course w'e all 
did, reckoning it a sight we didn’t see every watch. Well — we uW, the 
starboard watch, went to look at him as he lay upon the grating ; and 
the mate chalks on the slate — ‘ 10 p. m. Died Wappy Dumpo, the 
Cook ;’ he puts it in large letters — I seed him do it. Well, when we’d 
all seen him, the boatsun says to me, says he, ‘ Bob,' says he, ‘ this is 
the thirty-seventh year I’ve sailed the brine, and I’m blow’d if ever I 
seen a dead cook afore — I never did, by G — d !’ said he: ‘ I’ve heerd tell 
on ’em, but never believed it.* Well, he says to the sailmaker, ‘ Sail- 
maker,’ says he, ‘ when are you a-going to stitch up poor old Wappy 
Dumpo ? ’ 'la’ got the yarn for that very job,’ says he, ‘ and I’m a- 
going just at it,’ says he. Well, in course we slewed round to lend a 
hand — it was getting devilish dark, and we wanted him overboard 
jffore the morning, for corpses won’t keep long in those ’ere latitudes. 
Well, sailmaker kneels down, and we just helps Dumpo’s carcase com- 
fortably into his hammock, itewas a most uncommon short un, that 
same hammock, and wouldn’t kiver his legs ; so as we must in course 
shot the body, and we allais shots the stem, we sews up the shot 
under his great ugly hoofs ; what sprawling feet that fellow had, to be 
sure I) Well then, stitch after stitch went on, till we could see nd fur- 
ther : according-ly, I fetches the glim ; — that ’ere being done, and all 
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ready for launching, the mate comes aft to lend us a hand. We gets the 
grating fairly o* the Icward gun carriage, — then on from there, by might 
and main, right to the top of the gangway. Well, there he rested as 
on a balance, like a man as you may a* seen jumping in a sack at a 
country fair. Dumpo’s hammock war sewed tight^under his chin, and 
his great black curly head (1 think 1 see it now) lolling out of the 
sack. Up climbs the mate and the sailmaker, just to see him go 
down, — it*s allais a sight as makes impression on me. ‘ Up with the 
glim,’ says the mate ; ‘ and when I say Three^ let go. One — two !* 1 held 
up the glim at that moment as the mate cries ‘ Two,* just over the corpse, 
so as to let the light fall plump on his face. Thinks I, * 1*11 take a last 
look at poor Dumpo.’ The mate screamed out, afore 1 could turn my 
quid ‘ He*s alive, by G — d !* The carpenter and sailmaker fell one over 
^e t’other on to the deck ; and the black going over, seized the lanthorn 
with his teeth, and arter him it went like a hall of fire hissing into the sea. 
Arter that I remember no more, till w^e was all four having some grog 
on the capstan. ^ Did yon see ihaii Bill V says the mate to the sail- 
maker. * I did that,* says he, ^baking his head. * And so did I !’ 
‘ And so did I !* echoed t’other two. Myself had nearly lost my 
faculties ; I couldn’t tell what I had seen, till I felt the grog reviving 
within me. And then I ups and says, says I, ‘ And I’m d — d if I didn’t 
see it too: just as I held up the glim,’ says I, ‘ and the mate was singing 
out, One — two, I’m blessed if the cook didn’t wink at us ; I seen his 
great white eye, actilly like a cotton hall, just afore he snapped at the glim.* 
I shall never forget it — ^hc was a murdered man ! I often think of that 
event ; it war one of no every-day occurrence ; catch me ever lend a 
hand again to swamp a sea-cook — I wouldn’t, by G — d, for Greenwich ! 
It’s wilful murder — that’s what it is.” 

Mr. Turkey took a most violent pinch of snuff, and “ Boh,” the re- 
later of the terrible ” ewent,” slewed his enormous quid from port to- 
starboard ; and, as he turned a parting gliiftpse upon Turkey, and gave 
the satisfactory hitch to his nether man, he poked his thumb know- 
ingly over his shoulder, and, with an accompanying nod of the head,, 
roared out, “ Mr. Turkey wants the cook!” 

But that functionary was too busy at that time to lose a moment ; 
and, notwithstanding he heard the summons most audibly, as he should, 
he contented himself with shouting out, 

“ And him can say, him cook wery glad o’ turkey I him fine ham 
West-failure to marry him to, ha ! ha ! Cook wery glad stonn oher, 
hut wish him let galley alone ; knock him all in lee-scupper, and hast 
him copper’s ribs in like old buckets. It no good to repent — all is 
gone, and soiree is not for me.” • 

( Cook sings from his broken galley.) 

” I knew by de moke, dat sotgracefully cull’d, 

Abobe de geen ems, dat a cottage was nee, 

And 1 say, if derc’s peace to he foun in dis wold, 

A hat dat is umle mit ope for it hee. 

£hry leap was at est, and 1 ha’d not a soun, 

* But him woodpecka tappin de ollow beet tee. 

Ebry leap,” &6. 
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••Well,” soliloquised Turkey, ** to think of that melancholy -looking, 
doubly-dyed piece of ebony chauntins a love ditty ! It’s a beautiful 
world!” 

At this jupcture, a voice of complaint was heard, loud and deep. 
The bcwaDer was yainly endeavouring to achieve some object appa- 
rently very difficult to effect. What it was, the following may serve 
to show : — 

•• If I’d a* bin only to a’ know’d what sort of a woyage was a-going 
to fall to my lot, I’d a’ set up a razor-grinding — (click, click) — machine. 
I am not one of those sort of beings as likes this infernal sort of a — 
(click, click). Well, now, hang me stiff if I can — (click). Every- 
thing in this world seems to go wrong. Not one bit of bakker have I 
had in my pipe this three days ; and now — (click, click) — I’m spifli- 
cated if I can get a light. Ah, ah ! what, my old friend, Ochus 
Moss ! Is that you ? All alive — alive oh ! Good ! Let’s bakker. 
Moss.” 

•• Yes, Turkey, my friend, it’s myself — or a precious good imita- 
tion.” ^ 

** And here you see me, in the most horrid trim I ever was in my 
whole course. This shaking us all up together, like pills in a box, 
don’t suit my notion of quiet. And, what’s the worst on it, for the 
soul on me can I get a light ! Been pelting and digging into this old 
steel till I am ready to break out in a flare myself, and all to no 
purpose. Fire aiiCi in it /” 

” Here, friend Moss — here’s a lucifer,” 

“ The devil there is ! ” ejaculated Moss, seizing the proffered 
box of Turkey. *• Now, I say, this is as it ought to be. Here, 
Turkey, here’s my bakky ; let’s blow a cloud. Where did ‘you stow 
yourself during the 'three glorious days,’ as the parley -voos have it?” 
inquired Mr. Moss of his fellow-smoker, as the two worthies seated 
themselves upon a cask. 

“ Why, Moss, that’s a question I can hardly tell. I was stowed 
away in a horrid predicament.” 

•• Ah, ah ! that’s good. So was I. And the worst of it was — this 
—the worst of it was — (puff, puff) Well, now, I’m — (puff)— I’m 

“ Hush, Moss !” cried Turkey, holding his hand open toward the 
irritated smoker. " Don’t anathemise!” 

•• Don’t anatomise ! do you say ? Is’t not enough to make a parson 
anatomise, when his pipe’s flue ’s bunged up, and, for the vig on him, 
he can’t get no vent ? I thought of having just a quiet whiff, and 
liere am I, flint and steel, tooth and nail, at it for half an hour, till I 
steam like a cowcumber bed ; and when I do get a spark on the top 
of my weed, here I am again, blowing and flapping my cheeks together 
like an old pair o* bellows ; sonietimes my pipe draws like a pump- 
sucker ; then, again, it takes a fit, and is as tight-plugged as a man’s 
nose when he's a-got the snuffles. Blow the pipe ! if it ain’t enough to 
exasperate a bishop !” . 

“Patience, friend Ockus !*' quietly said Mr. Turkey. “ Don't 
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your pipe out! Here, take this blade of bamboo, and give it a radical 
reform ; that's all the pipe 'wants — a thorough turn out, and a search 
into all its secret crannies. You have not paid that attention to it 
which was necessary ; and if you have not a keen eye upon all things, 
and give them a regular scouring out now and again, abuses will creep 
in, in spite of all your confidence.*’ 

“ Good, my learned Turkey !*' said Moss, as he complacently blew 
forth a cloud that enveloped himself and friend, — “ Good ! I say ; 
what a thing it is to be blessed with that ’ere ready kind of comfortable 
doctrine ! I've poked out the rubbish that was, day after day, accumu- 
latin, and now there’s nothing the matter wi’ the pipe ; it ony wanted 
a stir up with a proper sort of poker, — not too stiff an’ headstrong, for 
that would a* broke afore it entered ; not too soft and bendable, for 
that wouldn’t a' searched out the proper depth ; but a middle sort of 
thing, just like that bit o’ bamboo — strong, yet the first to bend at the 
proper time ; stiff, and poking just where it war wanted. Come, that’s 
a good idear. Have you. Mister T., heerd anything particlar awful 
durin the storm ?” inquired Mr. Moss. 

“ Not very particular yet,” replied Turkey ; “ but we lost a woman 
when the long-boat was washed away — the cattle, you know, &c. &c. 
However, as the poor wretch of a woman was in the last stage of typhus 
fever, I look upon it .rather as a blessing than otherwise. But the 
most curious part of that affair is, some cock-and-bull story the steward 
has got by the tail, about the child of the woman going after her into 
the sea, when a mermaid instantly snatched the child up, and, as the 
ship lurched, placed it safely aboard again, not a bit the worse ! The 
steward says, the carpenter and Bill Bobstay actually had a yarn with 
the mermaid, when she inquired what latitude she was in, bid them 
good voyage, and, after flourishing her looking-glass at them, dived 
after the woman ! Steward says it’s a positive fact.” 

“ God bless us and save us !” cried Moss, taking his pipe from his 
mouth and staring wildly at Turkey. “ A mermaid, ay ? Now we'll 
soon prove wether that’s a lie or no, for I’ll just go and ax to see the 
young un, cos I knows that war in the boat.” 

So saying. Moss jerked himself off the pork-cask, and, with a de- 
termined air, strode off to properly “ inwestigatc ” the matter. He 
had not been long absent, when he came hurrying along the deck, his 
eyes fixed full on Turkey, and his pipe flourishing in his left hand, 
whilst he stretched forth the clenched fist of his right. And no sooner 
was he within the hearing of Turkey, than he thundered out — 

Consternation bully me, if it ain’t a fact ! I’ve actually seen the 
balchin !” 

” Seen the what. Moss ?” 

“ Why, the little balch young un. By my old boots !” continued 
Moss, vehemently striking his thigh, by my old boots ! if this don’t 
cap Dolly ! Well, come, I have heerd strange things in my time ! 
Poor Abraham Barlow, of the ‘ Three Balls,' used to say strange 
things : how he once seen a woman dressed as a widow, and three 
orphans, come straight into his shop one night as he sat balancing his 
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books ; and bow the widow’s cheeks looked like withered parchment, 
and her eyes sunk deep into the sockets, twinkling jficry upon her bony 
young uns. She makes straight up to a shelf, widiout taking the least 
notice of Barlow ; takes down otf it, without any ceremony, a wariety 
of articles : there was a box o’ dice, a pari necklace, aiid some rings, all 
of which, one arter the t’other, she swallowed, till it come to the three 
dice, one of which she guv to each of her bantlings, which they, arter 
the fashion of the old un, directly bolted. Barlow saw’d it all, clear as 
possible eyes could see ; but he couldn’t utter a word. He looked 
firm at ’em, too. The door didn’t seem to open for ’em lo go out, but 
they, he says, deliberately walked through it. He heerd a faint 
rustling, like silk, as they cut off ; but he couldn’t get his jaw to wag, 
else he says he wanted to hoot arter ’em. What's the strangest part on 
it all is, the next morning arter he told me on it, we Loth went to look 
at the shelf, and, bottle me off if there wam’t all the dollop, dice and 
all, as comfortable as ever ! We couldn’t make nothing on it ; but it 
wery much bothered poor Barlow. He allais talks on the widow when 
he gets rather smoky. But tliis mermaid consam quite bemistificates 
me — I cam’t get over this !” 

“ Well, Moss,” interrupted Turkey, ** you see, however, that it’s a 
positive fact ; and there's the evidence of the child’s being alive to prove 
it. The mermaid gave it the captain through the porthole.” 

“ Well — I wonder if the child had a caul or not, what‘s often sold in 
the Times paper ; if not, I never heerd tell o* such a miraculous thing 
afore,” said Moss, — “ never in all my born days. It’s the rummest go 
I ever did hear tell on. Bottle me off, if it ain’t ! I’m rigler corked !” 


Clf AFTER XIV. 

** Yes — from the sejsiiichre we’ll gather flowers, 

Then feast like spirits in their promised bowers.” — T he Island. 

Susan, child, bring me my writing-desk. Thank you. Did you ever 
hear the last letter I received from my unfortunate Charles, Susan ? ” 

“ Never, marm, — but I will be obliged to yer, if so be, marm, you 
would read me a bit of it ; for this terrible shipwreck as we are all 
undergoing takes away my complete senses— except tliose as wants to 
be comforted.” 

“ Sit, child, upon that sofa — or lie upon it, Susan ; never mind me— 
you will be more comfortable reclining. You know the dreadful charge 
Igid to him Susan, and the horrid ver^ct given against him ?” 

** Ay, faith do I, marm,” sighed Susan. “ Do I ? Yes, too well — 
he*s anone guilty, no more than I am — not he, it ain’t in his noble 
nature. Oh Lord ! — ^it’s dreadful to think on.” 

“ Susan,” interrupted the lady, who was half leaning, half sitting 
upon a settee, holding the letter in her hand, “ he is as innocent of that 
dreadful crime as an angel sitting by the throne of the Almighty. 
However, time will do him justice— hear the letter : — 
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“Mr DEAREST, MV UNHAPPY PaULINE, — 

“ You liave heard ere this the fatal termination of my trial. I am con- 
demned to exile ; — yes, the jury of my fellow-countrymen, upon the evidence 
adduced (all, as you arc aware, circumstantial), have pronouiy^cd me guilty. 
I am us innocent of that foul and savage crime as thou art. You will have 
read in the public prints parts of my defence — and so Certain was I of imme- 
diate release, that I had employed no counsel, and prepared no speech ; I 
trusted alone to* ipy heart to hurl the foul stigma from my bosom. You will 
perceive that I have failed — only for a time. Well it is for me that my parents 
exist not, to mourn over the misfortunes of their child; the world holds but 
one — my adorable Pauline, that is interested in the fate of the oppressed, tho 
above all others unhappy, Charles. I have already suffered two mouths’ incar- 
ceration, the expiration of which, I bitterly remember, was to have been to me 
ihe day when I entered terrestrial haijpiness. You will call to mind — it was 

fixed Upon as O heavens! what a change I Where art thou now, O my 

beloved Pauline ? Think upon the guiltless, the anguished, outraged bosom of 
thy poor Charles, and he who was to have been thy happy husband is branded 
with the accursed stain of ” 

Susan, Susan, Su ” 

“ Oh, my poor afflicted missus, don’t you read any more. Ah ! she’s 
gone — fainted as dead as a stone. Poor unhappy thing ! what am I to 
do ? I daren’t call any one into this ’ere state-room. All ! she gives 
a spasm sigh ! Come, now, dear lady, smell this bottle, — Thank God, 
you are — yes; you are better now !” 

“ Where am 1 ?” — 

“ You are in your cabin, my dear. Yes, here you are: I am Susan — 
your poor friend Susan — don’t you knovv me ? Lean your dear head 
against my bussum. There. — God bless me! how scalding hot her 
tears bc!’i 

“ Tlicre — thank you, Susan, I am better, much better, now.” (She 
heaved a deep sigh.) “ I have been thinking of that ” 

“ Never mind, dearest missus — we shjill hear of its all being right 
the very first letter — you shall live to hear it all found out. I myself 
will finely kick up my heels afore long — I mean to have a rdaring 
gallop some of these days, and it won’t he long first. Comfort, dear 
lady — comfort! our eyes are not made for tears, but for smiling. We 
are pretty near the land, they do say ; and I know there ’s no causes 
for miserable unhappiness many weeks longer.' Bitter partings makes 
the sweetest meetings — exactly as the sourest, worsest apples makes 
the sweetest, hestest cider. I’ll encourage none on’t ! There the tear- 
drops stand now on your eyelashes like the dew on the hedge of 
a hail turn morning. Shake ’em off, and let’s hear no more letter- 
reading : you know, dear marm, better than I do, it ’s all fiddle- 
sticks !” 

“ Susan! my tried, my good and valued friend, thy kind heart would 
fain console all the woes that beset me, And lighten the care that presses 
heavy on my heart; — Susan, come hither — didst thou ever feel 
love ? ” 

“ Why, really, marm, that’s a — that’s a — ahem ! — that’s a 

“ I *do not ask you as your confessor — no !, my curiosity is not that 
of impertinence, neither am I anxious to possess the secrets of your 
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bosoTTi. If, Susan, you have ever felt joy in the presence of one being, 
that became sorrow when that being departed ; if you have listened to 
one peculiar voice above the crowd that surrounded you ; if you have 
dwelt upon words that have been uttered by one mouth in preference 
to that crowd, and found in them a sweetness that no other lips could 
utter ; and if your heart hounds, when certain eyes seem to meet your 
own, with a thrill that awakens but to those eyes alone ; — and, further- 
more, if when you found that the cruel tongue of slander had selected 
that certain one as a victim, your heart swelled too big for your bosom 
as each malignant lie drove like a red-hot dart into your inmost heart, 
and your very brain throbbed as it would split its tenement ; — therir 
Susan, I say you have loved — you have felt the pangs of love ! and as 
the battle thickens, that would oppose a host, to the heart that is 
attracted by a consciousness it has met its fellow, and worthy of its 
warmth, so rises the soul of woman to enter willingly the conflict, and 
towers like a mighty conqueror, at length, when the weak and defeated 
body is unable to pursue any longer the unequal fight. Susan, men 
know not the depth of woman’s love : alas! it is too often the jdicenix 
that arises from a heart already laid in ashes. 

“ 1 have lately gazed upon the boiling passion of the sea — I have 
seen its rage sweep furiously upon the helplessness of man, and 1 
thought, How like is this to what daily in our i)ctty round of life wo 
are doomed to behold ! I compared our lone and tempest-beaten bark 
to a solitary being upon the waste of life. I saw the helpless vessel, 
scarcely sufficitmt in strength to contend with one rude wav(‘, when 
another, as if determined upon her destruction, rolled fiercer than ever 
to arrest her — to swallow her to oblivion — to dance over lier tomb, and 
bound rejoicing along for another victim! — Friendship, Susan, too often 
is the gilded wave, that rises higher to the noonday sun, and appears 
to wear to the casual observer a crown of gold. Wo fancy we could 
lay our hand upon his burnished brow — we sail in a sea of gladness \ 
’Tis Eve! and the sun has sunk from his career in the high heavens, 
and things begin to wear the hue of night. Then may wc strain our 
eyes in vain for the mid-day crest of gold that glided beside us — all 
around us is enshrouded in darkness, and ’tis in the distance w(^ then 
discern the hriglitncss that, like an ignis fatuusy is but shining to delude 
its other confiding victims.” 

Dear lady, do not sigh. Why should you wring your hands iind 
sigh?” 

“ Did I then sigh ? All no, ’twas not a sigh — 

It was the wreck’d heart’s hard convulsive agony 
c That cheated respiration’s proper playv 

Sad heart ! but little joy e’er snared with tliee ; 

And that where most thou build’st in sunnier day 
Lies prostrate now — k barren, desolate ! 

Beat on — beat on ; I know not when thou ’It cease : 

To me the import ’s little — all is gone ! 

I scatter ashes where my flowers have been, 

And bow my throbbing temples to the dust. ^ 

What sound of revelry is that I hear ? Susan, open my cabin door — 
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] iim in n(‘(*(l of a little mirth. — Hark ! it is seamen sin^in^ in chorus. 
Ijist — how joyful it sounds ! List 

( Sailors sinying on deck.) 

‘‘ The storm is o’er, and soon the sliore * 

So welcome wc shall sec : 

Oiir hearts arc lif?ht, onr ship is ti^jlit, 

And flies like an eaji^le fVee- ™ 

( Chorus.) And flies like an eagle free !” &c. Src. 

A sailor’s life is calm and strife — 

Pass the can when the storm is o’er. 

Here 's absent friends ! — iny love ! my wife ! 

And three cheers for Old Albion’s shore — 

( Chorus.) And three cheers for Old Albion's shore — 

Three cheers for Old /tlhions shore ! ” 

“ Susan, that has done mo more good (making no discompliment 
to your abilities) than any sermon you could preach me. Good night — 
I need you no longer ; that one song has entirely recovered me.” 

As soon as Susan found herself alone in her cabin, she gave way to 
the following soliloquy : — 

“ It’s a certain thing that my poor dear missus is all but gone at 
times. Ony think of her striking out into such phantasm agories about 
them sailors singin ! And then, again, her coming out and bringing 
me by main force from that comfortable fireside at home, to meet witli 
disaster and shipwreck as we a’ done — and all to find out that poor 
lad ! They’ve a-sbaved bis head long afore this ; and if so be as wi* 
should find^him in any o’ these outlandish countries, wo shouldn’t 
know him. And a thousand to half-a-dozen if ever we get on to any 
land at all again ! Wo been pretty nigh Lwa) months now knocking 
about these wild seas, and I see nothing o’ the shapes o’ land — not 1. 

I am a no opinion about that man turning round that wheel thingum- 
hol), as he calls it, and pretending to take us hundn‘ds upon hundreds 
of miles by a little hit of printed paper as he’s got in that little box 
afore him, about as big na the crown of his liat. 1 don’t at all like IIk‘ 
arspect of things, though 1 don’t like to frigliten the poor thing (|uit(‘ 
out of her senses — and I believe they are nearljrupon the start, elsci 
what could make her steal out o’ bed and force ber way on deck, and 
aclilly stop there duriii all that awful tempest, when I lay afrit to a cold 
sweat in iny bed, cxpectin every moment was our last ? There she w as, 
all that outrageous shipwrack ! and the very next time I clapped my 
eyes upon her, if she wasn’t disguised in somebody's old leather-skin 
dustman’s hat, and a old jacket on her as I wouldn’t a’ j)ickcd iq) with 
a pair a tongs ! And what was all that agin about tiie child ? — slic 
told me, when I was taking oft’ those horrid clothes, she’d saved a child 
from almost instant death ! It’s all past my comprehension, and 1 am 
more afeard than ever that she is gone entirely wrong, and isn’t compost 
meniust. But he that as it may, she doesn’t seem at all to care about 
our having been shij)wracked, but told me it wjis a sight which she 
wanted to gaze on for ever, and said as how she wanted to be a sea- 
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gull ! I can see, after all, that Tm the fool most to hlamc, to follow 
a poor deluded young girl, when j)crhaps a loonattic assylus would 
have done us both good for a time. Howsomever, now 1 am here, and 
have took upon myself this uncommon queer place, I’ll follow her 
wherever she ^s a mind to go, so long as she is ration able, and see how 
it turns out arter all. But I expect, if we escape another shipwrack, 
we shall be all parched up on the desert td’ Arabc among the savage 
Philistines, or some of those Pharisees ; and they do tell me they live 
entirely on the flesh of dragons, and white folks, as they catch in traps. 

I don’t at all like this sort of prospect. Oh ! if my poor dear mother, 
and dear old Mary Webb down in the village, could only but know 
how I’m a-travelling these forrin countries, and how we’ve been cast 
away, they’d a never believe it wor possible. 

“ For my part, I can’t make it out at all, how people ever can come 
out again on this great heaving sea when once they a’ been ashore. 1 
should think if once Miss Pauline, poor dear, finds out her young 
gentleman, they’ll never venture over the sea again. But really, among 
folks o’ their standing, there’s a no knowing what they won’t be at ; 
they never seem at all quiet, unless they be a-flying about some fon-iii 
country. I know Mr. Charles, although he’s a-got, or had, a great 
estate that his uncle lel't him, he couldn’t stay at it — not he. There 
war that great fine house, and greenhousen, and lawns, and woods, 
and fish-ponds ; but all wouldn’t do, he must start off into some forrin 
parts. They do say as how he went to those parts where they grow 
bakker and snuff ; but home he comes agin, arter the lapse of two or 
three years, as brown as my father, wot worked in the fi^dds. Npw, 
iiforc he went, I thought him a very fine, handsome fellor, as any you 
may see in a day’s march. His hair was just the sort of colour for me, 
a darkish brown, and it had a-used to be brushed out in a kind of curl 
over his ears, 1 remember as Sally Webb had a-used to say, she 
wished she had a lock on it. Then his great dark eyes used to look 
at you as mild and as pensive as a young maid’s. When he met us, 
he always had a smile upon his count’nancc, and a nod for us, accom- 
panied with, ‘Have YOU seen Mrs. Beer, the housekeeper, to-day?’ 
But when he comes ffom his forrin snuft* countries, I didn’t know him, 
he had so altered. His hair was hanging flopping about his shoulders, 
and he had a great blue shawl round his neck, that seemed to swallow 
half his head. And then his uncommon queer coats, and his hat, 
all together, with his brown sunburnt face, nobody didn’t know him till 
he spoke to ’em ; and then they could hardly believe as it wor bin). 
They said it was tlic forrin way o’ dressing ; and all people as had 
seen the battle of Waterloo common, wor oblecged to have their hair 
in long streams about ’em foe: a long time arter, as a pennance for their 
curiosity ! Well, I *11 just compose myself to a nap ; though ’tis 
extraordinary how one can, considering what a little plank keeps that 
outrageous bellerin sea from besmotherin me in my sleep. Railly, 
people, afore they stayt on forrin travel, haven’t the least Wear what 
wonderful stuff they’re made on!” 
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Chapter XV. 

lluw cairn, how beautiful conics on 

The stilly hour, when storms are gone ; ^ 

When warring winds have died away, 

And clouds, beneath the glancing ray? 

Melt olf, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tran(|uillity ! 

• ««««* 

And cv’n that swell the tempest leaves, 

Is like the lull and silent heaves 
Of lovers’ hearts, when newly blest— 

Too newly to be quite at rest 1” — Lalla IIookii. 

Who could heliovc that this sleepy, gcntly-iindulatin" field of oily- 
lookiiig sea could rouse itself up, and drive this huge and lazy hark, 
like a cork, upon its crest? — Captain, do you think the calm will 
last ?’* 

“ I think it will, Mr. Blair. At any rate, it will allow us rather 
more time than necessary to repair our damage. The hill of mortality 
among the live stock is rather serious, sir. I don’t imagine we can 
muster above three pigs and half-a-dozcn fowls ; so w'c shall not he 
entertained with much variety on the cuddy- table till we do make 
land. How far do you reckon, sir,” continued the Captain to Mr. 
Blair — “ how far from the land do you imagine wc arc ? Come, now*^, 
let’s hear thee guess.” 

‘‘ Wliy, after the terrible battering of that storm (certainly a period 
in my life I shall ever remember), and going at the rate we soinctinies 
did, then deducting the lying-to and so forth — perhaps, considering 
all things,® ill a rough, landsman’s guess, say five hundred miles.” 

“ I am happy to inform you,” said the Captain, “ you are two liun- 
dred over the mark. Two days’ fair wind, and I will land you on the 
jetty at Cape Town.” ^ 

You will ! Then, for once in my life, I *11 exhibit signs of super- 
stition, and whistle for wind !” said Mr. Blair, laughing, as the Captain 
forthwith commenced /iw shrill, })laintive chirrup, so peculiar to seamen 
when they are offering at the shrine to propitiate the fickle Borcias. At 
this moment the Doctor appearing amidst thcmi^ joined in the laugh with 
Mr. Blair at the expense of the Captain’s credulity, who nevertheless 
Iiersevered in his whistling for wind with the utmost gravity. 

“ I WcTiitcd to see you, Doctor,” said Mr. Blair, “ and to ask you a 
question, if you will he so kind as to answer it. Here it is. What is the 
matter with the youth whom we all call the melancholy gentleman ? 
We have not seen him these three weeks, and we know you are daily, 
in attendance upon him. May I learn the solution of the mystery ?” 

“ I *11 tell you, sir, the secret, for it is of no moment to inform you 
upon that point,” answered the Doctoi*. “ The poor young man, as he 
told us all, by accident poisoned a panper. He fled to his relatives, 
from excitement had the brain-fever, got better, and, I suspect, fell in 
love \^ith his cousin. Uncle ordered him off. He went away in the 
dead of the night, and retrented into Wales, where he appears to have 
lingered out a most miserable t>criod ; first, tormented by a knowledge 
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of his crime ; secondly, the fear of retributive justice overtaking him ; 
thirdly, the alFair of the heart with his cousin, who, it appears, from 
wliat lie tells me, loves him tenderly ; and, lastly, some letter lie re- 
ceived — from wliat I can make out, a former love — recommending him 
to /ly the country.. All this weighs upon a very sensitive mind, and 
lias produced such a dejection of spirits as to throw him into a com- 
pletely desponding state ; so mueli so, that I scarcely think, unless 
some great change takes place, his life will be of very great con- 
tinuance.*’ 

‘‘Poor young fellow'!” said Mr. Blair; “ 1 *m extremely sorry 
for him.” 

“ So am I,” cried tlie Doctor. “ But medicine is of little use ‘ to a 
mind diseased and, travel where we will, we cannot fly from con- 
science, nor the reproaches of our heart. If he were to be hung for 
giving his patient too much physic, and if all doctors who commit that 
error in judgment w'cre to siilfer likewise, I fear that there would he 
more executions tluin in the days of the famous Jeffries himself.” 

Blair joined in the laugh with the Doctor, and both agreed that the 
melanclmly case ol the melancholy youth was a very melancholy case 
indeed. 

“ Misses Blair/’ said the Doctor, turning round to those ladies 
as they appeared with their embroidery on deck, “how did you like the 
eradleiiig we got the oilier night? Did you not call to mind the song 
of Mr. Tagg in thtJ play, where he sings — 

“ Peaceful slumbering on the ocean, 

Seamen fear no danger nigh ; 

The winds and wares, in troubled motion, , • 

Soothe them with a lullaby”? 

“ No, indeed, Doctor. I, for one, was in no humour either for re- 
])catiiig plays, or venturing^ one thought upon Mr. Tagg, I had the 
greatest didicidty to jirovent myself rolling out on to the floor, and I 
believe that ICmily ” 

“ Pie, sister ! 1 know what you were about to say. Doctor, don’t 
pay any attention to Emily’s jokes about me. I assure you, we were 
all in a pitiable condition, and scarcely knew whether we should not 
very suddenly find ourselves on the way to the bottom.” 

Thus spoke the younger Miss Blair, and at once betrayed, by her 
manner of alluding to the subject, that the horrors of that night were 
still vividly before her. 

“ Well — hut — ” oliscrved the Doctor, “ have you not heard of the 
^lieroine of the after-starboard cabin?” 

“ No !” exclaimed the two ladies in a breath ; “ what of her ?’* 

“ Why,** continued the Doctor, “ the whole of that terrible night, and 
the major part of the following* day, she was lashed in the windward 
rigging ! — she was there at the moment, most critical to us all, when 
that awful sea struck us, and which carried away the long-boat and all 
that was in it ! ” 

“ Surely, Doctor, you .'ire not in earnest ! *’ 

” Indeed, ladies, but 1 am. She saw all that lerrilic scene; and it 
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rippears that the infant which my pbor fever patient insisted upon 
nursing, was swept, by the force of that same wave which hurried its 
mother to eternity, to the lee porthole, where for a moment, during the 
lurch of the ship and back draught of water, it lay half *0111 and half 
aboard. That moment, in spite of the torrent still Surging on deck, the 
heroine seized — cast loose lier bonds, and was by the returning wave 
enabled to grasp the child by its hair as it disappeared through the port- 
hole. Here is the Captain, who, with the greatest difficulty, saved the 
brave young lady from falling a victim to her noble cause.” 

** Doctor,” cried the ladies in a breath, “ you overwhelm us with 
astonishment !” 

Here the Captain assured them that the Doctor had detailed the 
Avhole of the facts ; which the Captain further illustrated by describing 
the manner of the rescue, and his ignorance at the time, and even till 
very recently, who the female could be that was thus braving the fierce- 
ness of the tempest. 

“And is the child still living?” inquired Mr. Blair. 

“It is ; and the distracted father is waiting the first opportunity to 
ofter up his blessing to the preserver of, now, his only hope.” 

“ Was she a young person that had the misfortune to be washed 
away ?” asked Miss Blair. 

“ She was,” answered the Captain, “ but nineteen ; and this infant 
that had so narrow an escape, was her first and her last. The unfor- 
tunate husband has been almost frantic since his bereavement ; but I 
have assured him that everything shall be done that lies in my power 
to, at least, mitigate his distress. The whole of the passengers in the 
steerage Iiave entered deeply into his sorrow, and I am glad to find by 
the Doctor’s account, he is gradimlly composing himself to bear the 
cruel bereavement ho has sustained.” 

“If, Captain,” interrupted Mr. Blair, ‘<*you were of opinion that a 
small pecuniary offer might in any way be acceptable to him, I will, in 
the event of our wishes meeting the jioor fellow’s approval, put my 
name down for two guineas, and my wile and girls will subscribe a 
similar sum.” 

“ In that case, Mr. Blair,” said the Captain, “ I will undertake to 
say at once, that such a proceeding on the part of the passengers would, 
at least, show that there was a sympathy reigning in the bosoms of all 
for the grievous affliction that has so suddenly blasted his hopes. I 
will join the list with two guineas also, and the subscription list shall be 
left upon the cabin- table for further signatures. I shall be too happy to 
communicate aught to the poor man capable of alleviating his grief. !• 
have every reason to believe that he is a very worthy person.” 

“ Do you hear some one singing a ridiculous song. Miss Blair?” in- 
quired the Doctor. 

“Yes. I heard the same voice singing in the very midst of the 
tempest, and notwithstanding the terror that naturally seized us, I and 
Emilydaughed most heartily : it’s the same voice — I know it well — I 
often hear it — I believe the gentleman with flie very low-crowned hat 
is the party, Is it true?” 
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“ Yes, it is, Miss Blair. His name is Turkey — he is a most extraor- 
dinary being. I cannot make anything out of his history. He is a 
person possessing a liberal, if not a classical education, and, what 
Shakspeare Says of Yorick — ‘ he is a fellow of infinite jest, and wont to 
set the table in a roar.* Pray what was the song you heard him sing- 
ing during the storm?** 

“ I heard him sing several,** answered Miss Blair. “ One, I recollect, 
made me convulsed with laughter. The first verse that he sung, evi- 
dently as he lay in his berth to himself, began — 

‘“There was a little woman, as IVe heard tell — 

Fal lal, tal lal, lal lal le — 

And she went to market — * 

and so forth ; but the ridiculous manner in which he sang it, and the 
idea that he alone should have such absurd thoughts crowding his brain 
when all around was no doubt wretched in the extreme — he must 
indeed be an original ! ’* 

“ He is, Miss Blair,” said the Doctor, “ a perfect original ! But there 
— there he comes upon deck — that's the man, with the low-crowned 
hat over that bushy occiput of his. Just hark ! he has no sooner 
knocked that little-crowned thing tighter upon his head than he 
thrusts his hands into his pockets, and begins to banter the poor 
butcher.” 

“Well, Mr. Butcher, so you’re alive after the blow, are you ? You 
look as blooming as ever. When shall you cut the throats of the two 
pigs as died of fright ? — you know.** 

“ Oh, Mr. Turkey ! Them pigs is overboard long ago.** 

“ No such thing ; you’re going to send them up for our dinner to-day, 
the cook says, and that’s the way you always manage. Do you expect 
to go to heaven ? I believe that storm was all through having you 
aboard. Did you ever read about the whale swallowing Jonas ?** 

“ No, sir ; was he a butcher ?” 

“ Yes, indeed was he, and was throw’d overboard for serving the 
passengers of an emigrant ship with pigs as died in a south-wester.” 

“ Bless my life I there ought to be a hact a Parliament against such 
doings. When a pig looks rather fusty, I sticks him, just to save his 
life, but never has nothing to do wi* *im arter death.” 

“ Sinner, was that last pig alive when you cut his throat?” roared 
Mr. Turkey to the astonished butcher. 

“ Why, he, sir, (scratching his head) — ^hc, sir, was pretty nearly gone ; 
i}ut you know, sir, we mustn’t be very particlar, as times is,” stam- 
mered forth that surprised functionary. 

“ Well, I can just tell you this, master butcher, that 1 am a man 
that consults and understands "^the stars, and they have told me, it 
was not the pork being hung up in the moonshine, as you made ’em 
believe, but you, you unpunished swine mutilater and emigrant 
poisoner — you that stuck it, and cut it up, four hours after it had died 
of the unwholesome pig disease — the allbristle alboneus. You’ll have 
io answer for it before you die! — mark my words, you ragged-capped old 
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sinner! you can’t cheat us without selling your horrid hlack soul to the 
aid un f — mark those words ! ” 

Here the lecture was interrupted by the appearance of Mr. Moss, 
wlio, with Mr. Turkey, walked forward to the forecastle to indulge, as 
the latter said, in the philosophy of the pipe. • 

“ Never did I,” said Miss Bhiir, “ hear that person’s match ; he docs 
not appear ever at a loss.” 

“ No, indeed,” said the captain ; “ he is the life and soul of the in- 
termediates, and is, by universal consent, the chairman of the party. 
1 believe verily they could not exist without him, and he is universally 
esteemed for his kind manners, and he is always in a good humour — a 
great recommendation at sea, as w^cll as on shore. 1 certainly should 
like to be acquainted with his history.” 

” And I believe,” said Mr, Blair to the ladies, “ that so should 
we all.” 

” What kind of a place,” inquired Mr. Blair of the Captain, “ is the 
Cape for living ?” 

“It *s very cheap, sir — very cheap indeed ; you can live for a sum 
there that would ))ut a man, if he were obliged to subsist upon it in 
England, very much to his straits : in fact, I do not think he could 
manage it at all — ^he would be famished.” 

“ Talking of cheap living, here comes Rennie ; he lived some time 
in the Channel Islands — let’s hear what he says of those parts. Rennie, 
my boy, we were just discussing the merits of various places of resort 
for cheap living. The Captain tells us the Cape is very reasonable, and 
I happening to recollect that you lived some time in Jersey, would you 
have the g;oodness just to give us a chapter of your experience in those 
matters ?” 

“ With great pleasure, gentlemen,” said Mr. Rennie, “ I shall do so ; 
I will give you the entire history of the •time I spent in tlie Channel 
Islands, as really very few persons seem at all acquainted with them ; 
and those few who believe they arc so, are very frequently in the dark 
upon points that most immediately concern them, and what in a super- 
hcial view of the thing may entirely be overlooked.” 
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ON THE GROWTH AND PRODUCTION OF INDIAN CORN 
OR MAIZE, AND THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR 
FROM ITIE STALK. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

The recent new fiscal regulations promulgated regarding the introduc- 
tion of foreign grain, and the large supply of Indian corn or maize 
ordered by our Governincnt from the United States, for the consumption 
of Ireland, have led us to throw together some information on the 
growth and culture of this article of food. 

Indian corn was found among the natives of North America on the 
first discovery of the country, and from them received its name. It was 
cultivated for food by the Indians both in North and South America. 
It formed a very valuable addition to the vegetable productions of the 
new inhabitants of the country. It is now grown extensively in the 
United States, in the Rritish American Provinces, in most of the Re- 
jjublics of South America, throughout the West Indies, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in Australia. Indian corn and meal generally find a 
market in the West Indies, Newfoundland, Spain, and Portugal. It 
commands a good price, and finds a ready market in the ports which are 
open to its reception. ‘ 

Deducting one-sixteenth for the amount exported and one-tenth for 
seed, the quantity of maize annually consumed for food in the United 
States by a family of five persons is 85 bushels. 

Maize may be considered as the great stai>le of the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the States. It is exported in large quantities, in a raw state, 
or -when manufactured into meal. Before it is manufactured into meal, 
it is dried by a fire, in a kiln prepared for that purpose. By this pro- 
cess, the meal is much less liable to become sour on the voyage, and can 
be preserved much longer in a warm climate. No inconsiderable quan- 
tities have likewise been consumed in distillation ; and the article of 
kiln-dried meal for exportation, is destined to be of no small account to 
tlie corn-growing, sections of that country. 

Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia, and Indiana, are, in their 
ofder, the greatest producers of this kind of crop. In Illinois, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missouri, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
New York, Maryland, Arkansas, and the New England States, it 
appears to be a very favourite ciV>p. In New England especially, the 
aggregate is greater than in any of the grains, except oats. The im- 
provement continually making in the quality of the seed augurs well 
for the productiveness of this indigenous crop, as it has been founds that 
new varieties are susceptible of being used to great advantage. 

In 1840 the picnluelion of the Stales was 377,531,878 bushels. 
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The Tollowing was the produce of the different States in the three 
\cars named, as given in the Official Census Returns : — 


Maine 


1810. 

BUSHELS. 

950,528 

1841. 

BUSHELS. 

988,549 

1843. 

BUSHELS. 

1,390,799 

New Hampshire 


1,162,572 

191,275 

330,925 

Mussaciiiissetts 


1,809,192 

1,905,273 

2,;M7,451 

Rhode Island 


450,498 

471,022 

578,720 

Connecticut 


1,300,441 

1,119,678 

1,521,191 

1,926,458 

V ennont . . 


1,167,219 

1,252,853 

New York . . 


10,972,286 

11,441,256 

15,574,590 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


4,361,975 

5,134,366 

5,805,121 


14,240,022 

14,969,472 

15,857,431 

Delaware . . 


2,099,359 

2,161,507 

2,739,982 

Maryland . . 
Virginia .. 


8,233,086 

6,998,124 

6,205,282 


34,577,591 

33,987,255 

45,836,788 

N. Carolina 


23,893,763 

24,116,253 

27,916,077 

S. Carolina . . 


14,722,805 

14,987,474 

18,190,913 

(jeorgia 


20,905,122 

21 .749, 227# 

26,960,687 

21,817,089 

Alabama ^ ». 


20,947,001 

21,594,354 

Mississippi . . 


13,161,237 

5,985,724 

9,386,399 

8,957,392 

Louisiana . . 


5,952,912 

6,224,147 

TonnoBsec .. 


44,986,188 

46,285,359 

67,838,477 

Kentucky . . 


39,847,120 

40,787,120 

59,355,156 

Ohio 


33,668,144 

35,552,161 

33,195,108 

23,424,474 

38,651,128 

Indiana 


28,155,887 

36,677.171 

Illinois 


22,634,211 

32,760,434 

Missouri 


17,332,521 

19,725,146 

27,148,608 

Arkansas . . 


4,846,632 

6,039,450 

8,754,204 

Michigan . . 


2,277,039 

3,058,290 

3,592,482 

Florida Territory 


898,974 

694,205 

838,667 

Wisconsin .. 


379,359 

521,244 

750,775 

1 owa 1 . 


1,406,241 

1.547,215 

2,128,416 

I), of Columbia 


39,485 

43,725 

47,837 



377,531,875 

387,380,185 



We give below the quantities of Indian corn and meal wliich were 
cxjmrted from tlie United States in the tollowing years : — 


1790 

1794 

1798 

1802 

1800 

1810 

1814 

1818 

1822 

1820 

1829 

1833 


COHN. nUSHI'.L^ MEAL. BUSHELS. VALUE. 


. 1,713,241 

. 1,505,977 
. . 1,218,231 

1,033,283 
.. 1,004,203 

. 1,054,252 

61,284 
.. 1,075,190 

509,098 
505,381 
897,056 
437,174 • 

— Pitkin's Statistics of the U. S 


21l,.570 

DOLLS. 

211,694 


266,816 


108,342 

1,286,000 

86,741 

1,138,000 

26,438 

170,000 

120,029 

2,335,405 

118,288 

900,656 • 

158,652 

1,007,321 

173,775 

974,535 

146,678 

871,814 

and Seyhert'i 

Statistical Annals. 


The Exports were, in the year ending 

30th September, 1842 .. .. 600,308 209,199 962,967 

Nine Months ending Jiuie 30, 1843 672,608 174^54 735,915 

— U. Treasury licporls. 
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Considered as an article of food for man, and also for the domesticated 
animals, maize takes a high rank. But the importance of this crop ^ill, 
doubtless, soon be felt in the new application of it to the manufacture 
of sugar from the stalk, and oil from the meal.* 

As a proof of the^ magnificent crops yielded by this grain, we extract 
the following statement from the Report of the Washington County 
(New York) Agricultural Society : — -f* 

Mr. Henry R, McLean, of Jackson, was awarded a premium of 
6 dollars for the best acre of Indian corn, which yielded 115j bushels 
eight-rowed yellow corn. The mode of culture may be instructive. It 
was grown on a dry loam and gravelly soil, with a barn and shed on its 
south-east side ; ten years in meadow ; broken up 5 inches deep the 
last of April : half the acre dressed with farm-yard and hog manure, and 
well harrowed. May 10 ; planted with bushels dry plaster (gypsum) 
May 15 ; rows 3 feet by 1^ ; 3 stalks in each hill ; weeded once and 
hoed once, and th^surface only loosened each time with the cultivator : 
cut up and stacked September 20 ; husked October 9. Value of ma- 
nure 4 dolls. ; nett profit 37 dolls. 60 cents.*’ 

At the Chemung County Show, “ J. L. Smith, of Southport, re- 
ceived a prize for the best acre corn, \ acre husked, which yielded 
52^ bushels of cars. This is certified to be an average of a lot con- 
taining betw'een 3 and 4 acres, making 209 bushels of curs to an acre, 
long white eight-rowed variety. Soil, gravelly loam ; had lain in 
meadow and pasture ten and twelve years, and had been foddered on 
some ; had last spring a dress of 25 loads of long yard manure to acre ; 
planted 3 j by 1 J feet, and thinned to 3 stalks in hill, hoed twice, and 
had half a bushel of plaster to the acre.” 

” And at the Greene County Show, the first premium for the best acre 
of corn was awarded to George Budd, producing 113 bushels and 19 
pounds to the acre ; also another acre, producing 92 bushels and 44 
pounds. 

“ Statement,— The ground upon which the com grew was in the 
spring greensward; it was ploughed but once, and that about the 15th 
of May. There was no manure of consequence put upon the best acre ; 
but upon the other there were about four loads ; it was furrowed about 
four feet and a half distant, and planted in drills from eighteen inches 
to two feet apart ; it was weeded but twice.” 

A clay soil is not congenial to the growth of Indian corn ; the best 
preparation for it is a clover ley, made rich by manure. If the manure 
is long and unfermented, spread it on the sod and plough in w'ith a 
clean smooth furrow. But if the manure consists of compost, or if it has 
been made fine by fermentation, spread it on the furrow after the land 
has been ploughed, and incorporate it in the earth by thorough harrow- 
ing. Plough but once, and spare no pains to do it thoroughly. Plant 
early ; keep the crop free from weeds, by frequently stirring the soil 
with the cultivator and hoe ; and avoid hilling, especially for corn. 

• Rc[K>rt ^ ComiiiKisiont'rB of Patents to Coiij^ress in 1812. 

+ Trans. New York State Agr, Sue. vol. iii. p. 615. 
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The following statement shows the profit and loss of cultivation, 
and the plan pursued by a practical farmer : — 

“ Mr. Samuel Phelps, a practical farmer of the town of Ida, in Cayuga 
County, begs leave to submit the following statements in^ regard to the 
cultivation of a piece of ground for raising a crop, of corn during the 
past season, thinking thereby to subserve the great and important cause 
of agriculture, not only in this county, but throughout the country. 

Twenty-two years ago 1 cleared off ten acres of new land on my 
farm, and sowed it the same season with winter wheat. The land de- 
scends gradually to the west. Eighteen years out of the twenty-tw'o 1 
have had crops on said piece of land, twelve of which crops were 
winter wheat ; six crops were spring crops ; the remaining four years 
I have used said piece of land for pasture. From the time of clearing 
to the present, said piece of land has never been manured, excepting 
by cattle, &c., running on it, and the stubble after taking oif the crops. 
The crops of wheat taken from said ten acres of ^)und for the twelve 
years, averaged yearly twenty-seven and a half bushels to the acre, of 
first quality of wheat, making, in the aggregate, three thousand three 
hundred bushels of wheat. The spring crops have been proportioniibly 
good, frequentlj’ getting from fifty to sixty and even to seventy bushels 
of good corn to the acre. In the summer of 1842, 1 took a heavy 
wheat crop from said ten-acre piece. Between the 10th and 15th day 
of May last, I ploughed five of the ten acres for corn. I ploughed it 
but once, turning the wheat stubble under. Two acres out of the five 
I bestowed more particular attention to the cultivation of. After 
ploughing it once, I then harrowed it thoroughly with a four-square 
harrow lengthwise of the furrows. On the 17th day of May I planted 
the five acres with corn ; the seed 1 used was a mixture of the small 
yellow and white corn, about an equal quantity of either kind ; I put 
four kernels in each hill. It took two bushels of seed to plant the five 
acres. North and south the hills were “three feet apart, and from east 
to west the hills were two feet apart. In the month of June I hoed 
the piece of corn twice, using the cultivator each time. In July I 
hoed the piece again, and for the last time. Between the 1st and 20th 
day of November last I harvested the five acres of corn, and cln;w 
from the same thirty-six waggon-loads of good sound corn ; each waggon 
load contained twenty-seven bushels of ears of corn, ascertained by 
actual measurement, making in the whole taken from said five acres of 
ground 972 bushels of ears of corn, and each bushel of ears weighing 
37 pounds. From two acres of the five acres, which were cultivated 
with a view of obtaining the first and second premiums, lying in a body 
together, I took 19 waggon-loads, each load containing 27 bushelS of 
ears of corn, each bushel weighing, as above, 37 pounds ; from one of 
the two acres I took 10 loads of ears of corn, each load containing 27 
bushels of ears of corn, each bushel, as above, weighing 37 pounds. 
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“ Expense of Cultivating said Five Acres of Corn^ ^c, 

DOLLS. DOLLS^ 

“ Five clays’ ploughing 5 acres, 128. .. .. 7 •')0 

One day harrowing said 5 acres, 12s 1 50 

Two bushels of aeed corn, 4a. 1 00 

Seven days’ plastering said 5 acres, .5s. . . . . 4 37^ 

Expense of ciiltivuting and hoeing said piece in the 


whole .. .. .. .. .. ..10 121 

Expense of harvesting said .5 acres in the whole. . 1.3 75 

Whole amount 44 25 

Bushels of ears of com from said 5 acres . . . 972 

Making of shelled com, (bushels,) 486 


Value of 486 bushels, at M cents per bushel . .21.3 44 
Value of com fodder taken from said 5 acres . . 10 00 

22.3 44 


Deduct expen^of cultivation, &c. . . . . 44 25 

Nett proceeds 179 19” 


Report of Experiments in the Manufacture of Corn-Stalk Sugar, 

For which experiments a premium of one hundred dollars has been awarded 
by the New-York State Agricultural Society. — By M. Adams, of Ogden, 
Monroe County, N. Y. 

It is now hut three or four years since it was discovered that sugar could be 
made from the corn-stalk. Very little attention was given to the subject, 
until the apjiearance of a report made to Congress by Mr. Ellsworth, Commis- 
sioner of Patents. ’Fhe account given by him of experiments made the 
preceding year, which he bad c<»llected from the dilfereut parts of the United 
States— the great amount of practical information embraced in the report, 
together with tlie very interesting and important character given to tlie subject, 
awakened public attention. The fact, too, that a new method of producing 
another almost indispensable article, discovered about the same time, and 
which had already been brought to considerable perfection, and proved so 
triumphantly successful, h.as perhaps had an iuHuence in leading us to px])rct 
tliat soon sugar would be as easily produced from the corn-stalk, as oil now is 
from hog’s-lard. Indeed, so obvious is it to every considerate person, lluit the 
position once established that sugar can ho procfuced in this way, it is no lo8.s 
tlian bringing an article almost indispensable as a nart of our daily food, and 
a most healthful and harmless luxury, as much within reach of every family in 
the United States, as the very corn has been from which it is produced. 

Viewing the subject in this light, perhaps, induced the Executive Committee 
of the New-York State Agricultural Society, to offer the very liberal premium 
of one hundred dollars for the “ best experiment” in testing the value of the 
crop, and the practicability of cultivating it. Tlie thing was new — much ex- 
pense must be incurred — a mill and other apparatus must be constioicted — 
“ the juice extracted by iron rollers, so as to obtain the maximum quantity of 
sngkr” — one acre of northern corn, cultivated for the purpose, to be submitted 
to the test. With all the above requisitions, 1 have endeavoured fully to 
comply ; and now, the last, but not least, to make a *' full report of the process 
and expense,” remains to be done. * 

So great is the interest felt upon this subject, that it is presumed a very- 
minute account of the process Avill be expected. In the performance of this 
duty I must claim the indulgence of the committee, for the writing of reports 
is new business to me. 

liah'mg the Corn.— One acre o-f ground was selected of a sandy loam, Culti- 
vated last year to rutabaga ; this was manured with thirty loads of the best 
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stable manure, well mixed in with the soil by twice plowing and harrowing. 
Corn planted the 13th day of Mav, with eight-rowed northern corn ; the rows 
three feet apart one way, and hills eighteen inches the other, with from six to 
eight kernels in a hill. Com came up line, and was plastered the 31st of May ; 
hoed the first time the 9th and 10th of June, the second time 24th of June. 
Cultivator run through it three times. The corn began to tassel the I3th of 
July, and was in full tassel the first of August. * 

Up to this time the crop had looked uncommonly well, but from the 1st of 
August a severe drought commenced, and continued until the crop was very 
materially injured. Some spots where the corn had grown most luxuriantly, 
withered and dried up ; other parts of the held suffered less, so that on the 
whole there was some more than half of a good crop, or what there would have 
been if the season had continued favourable. 

Cutting^ Grinding ^ and BoUtng , — Cut the first stalks, and made the first ex- 
periment at grinding and boiling, the 25th of August. The stalks at this tiino 
were quite green, but the produce was quite satisfactory, and appeared ouito 
favourable Tor crystallizing. The juice was very abundant, of a greenish colour, 
very rich, thick and heavy, yet retaining all the flavour of the corn-stalk, until 
after cleansing and boiling. 

August SOthj made the second batch. ^ This was boiled in a shallow sheet- 
iron pan, clarified and strained according to the directions given in Mr. 
Ellsworth’s report. From this batch was taken the specimen of sugar exhibited 
to the committee at the State Fair in Hochester. 

Other experiments were made the 4th and 7th of September. 

The object of these successive experiments was mainly to determine at what 
time the saccharine matter was sufficiently matured to make crystallized 
sugar. 

On the 11th of September the stalks appeared in the right stage^ and the 
cutting, grinding and boiling were commenced, and continued with little inter- 
mission until the whole was completed. The method uursued in this operation, 
was to keep a sufficient number of hands in the field to strip the leaves or 
blades, ana cut off the tops as fast as the stalks were wanted for use ; this 
labour was generally performed by boys. The corn-field being at a little dis- 
tance from*the mill, the liorsc used for grinding was put before a liglit waggon, 
driven to the field; the stalks were then cut and placed upon the waggon, 
(taking care to keep them straight and in order,) driven to the mill and ground 
without delay. A load of this kind in a light waggon, with lumber box, will 
make a batch of from fifteen to twenty gallons;# this would be ground in about 
thirty minutes. Lime water was mixed with the juice while it was running 
from the mill. The juice is then strained through a flannel cloth into the pan. 
and heated, rather moderately, to the boiling point, when the scum is removed 
with a skimmer; then boiled rapidly for a few minutes. The synip is then 
removed from the fire, and again passed through the ilanuel strainer, when the 
boiling is finished as rapidly as possible. 

This process, from the cutting of the stalk to taking the sugar from the fire, 
could not possibly be performed in less than two hours; and if the batch was 
larger, would often exceed three. Five batches were made in one day, from 
which one hundred pounds of sugar was produced. 

The Boiler , — The boiler, or pan, I made of a sheet of Russian iron, turned 
up at the sides and ends, lapped and nvetted at the corners ; would hold about 
twenty-five gallons, five and a half inches deep, but from fifteen to twenty 
gallons is as much as would boil to advantage. This pan is placed upon aif 
arch of brick, so that the fire comes in contact with only the bottom. 

Mill , — To construct this was a matter of much more difficulty. Some draw- 
ings and descriptions are given by Mr. Ellsworth : but little more could be 
known from them than that there must be three rollers, so placed and put in 
motion that the stalks in passing; between them should receive two crusbings. 

To plan and construct a mill, with the proper dimensions and with the 
Btrengtn required, so that the work of crushing the stalks should be performed 
with certainty and despatch, was no easy task, l^atter myself that I have in 
this been tolerably successful. The rollers and iron-work, patterns, &c. for my 
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mill were made by A. J. Langwortby, of Uochesteri at a cost.of sixty-five dol- 
lars. The whole weight of iron is about nine hundred pounds. 

^ About one-half of the expense of the mill is in the horse-power. The iron 
rollers being placed horiKuntal, it was necessary to have a horse-power wheel 
and gearing in order to give them motion. If the more simple, and it would 
seem, at first View, less expensive forms, given in Mr. Ellsworth’s report, had 
been adopted, placing the rollers perpendicular, the horse passing around them, 
the rollers must have bean of large aiameter in order to take through the length 
of a coni-stalk at one revolution of the horse. These large rollers, when made 
of iron, would have been very expensive, and probably not work as fast as the 
small ones 1 use, giving them a quicker motion by gearing. In my mill the 
circumference of the rollers has such a proportion to their motion, that their 
velocity is equal to about one-sixth the velocity of the horse ; or, in other words, 
a corn-stalk six feet long will pass through between the rollers in the same 
time that the horse will walk thirty-six feet. The grinding is a beautiful 
operation, the amount of juice contained in the stalk is surprising to every one. 
1 ne stalks in passing through the mill are crushed very fine, and the juice en- 
tirelv separated from them by the pressure of the rollers. 

clarifying , — This has been to me a difficult, and to some extent an unsuc- 
cessful operation. All the various methods recommended bv different persons 
who have made some experiments on corn-stalk sugar, ana all that my own 
experience in clarifying maple sugar could suggest, failed of producing fully 
the desired effect. In all the failures which have been experienced to produce 
ciystallizcd sugar, the cause sliould be sought here. Unless the juice of corn- 
stalks can be clarified, it is vain to expect a pure article of crystallized sugar. 
All the obstacles to the complete success of this enterprise are met at this point ; 
but that they will be completely overcome, there cannot be the least doubt. 
Lime water applied to the juice as soon as it comes from the mill, one gill to 
fifteen gallons, was thought to produce the best eficct. But experiments were 
made with various other things, such as milk, eggs, charcoal, &c.; these were 
used separately and combined, but nothing appeared to raise the scum as well 
and render the juice as clear and well-flavoured as the lime water. One ex- 
periment was made by filtering the juice through sand and charcoal. This 
rendered it very transparent and improved^ the taste, but there are'Vcry many 
objections to this process — the lengtn of time required for the operation is a 
sufficient one. 

Straining.— Thh operation is performed both before and after clarifying. 
Tlie strainer used was a square yard of good new flannel, of fine texture ; so 
great is the amount of mucilage or very minute particles of the corn-stalk 
contained in the juice, that the strainer has to be rinsed in water once or twice 
in straining a hatch. The second time straining is rendered more difficult by 
the juice being hot, as the hands have to be used in forcing it through the cloth. 
As knowledge and experience are gained on the subject of clarifying, the strain- 
ing will he dispensed with, except to pass the juice through a course strainer 
to remove some of the larger impurities. Some method will he discovered by 
which all this foreign matter wilt be removed in the operation of skimming. 

Boiling , — This operation requires care and close attention, particularly when 
about ready to skim, and when the juice is concentrated to about the point 
desired. The more rapidly this operation is performed, the more perfect will 
be the crystallization. But, however necessary it may be, it is scarcely possible, 
with any apparatus that 1 have any knowledge of, to perform the whole labour 
*bf cutting, grinding, straining, skimming, and boiling, in the short space of one 
hour, as recommended by Professor Mapes of New York. If this is ever done, 
it must be in very small quantities, or some very improved method must be 
adopted. ^ 

In boiling, as soon as the scum begins to rise, the fire must he regulated with 
care, that time be had for removing the scum before it shall he boiled in. 
If the operation of boiling and skimming be well performed, about one gallon 
of thick, heavy scum will be obtained from a hatch of fifteen gallons, The 
syrup, when it becomes thick and nearly done, has a very beautiful appear^ce, 
in every respect equalling the best of maple syrup. To boil to the crystallizing 
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(which is <i very uncertain one,) requires considerable care and discri- 
mination. The same tests that are used for maple syrup ore equally applicablesp 
to corn-stalk: as, for instance, when it will ffn^c off, breaking short, from It 
dipper or stick — or string out between the thumb and linger, from half an inch 
to an inch in length, is perhaps the safest test. Very great eye is necesspy 
her^ that it be brought to the right point and no more ;«and also in mana^^ing 
the nre, as a little blaze, or too strong a heat, is most sure to scorch, and this is 
fatal to crystallization. ‘ ' 

Crystallization . — Difficulty has been found here by all that have made ex^ 
periments with corn-stalk sugar ; but perhaps every one has obtained a suffi- 
cient quantity that was well grained to satisfy him, that the difficulty was 
somewhere in the process of manufacture. 

From recent observation 1 am inclined to think that I have kept my sugar in 
too cool a place. Two small parcels, left partly by accident where they received 
the warmth of a fire, were found well grained. But there is another difficulty 
after it is well crystallized, to' make the molasses separate, or drain, as it is 
called : although the crystal appears to be as fine as was ever formed, still the 
molasses will not separate by any common methods used for maple sugar. As 
yet, 1 have not been able to procure any better specimen than that exhibited 
at the State Fair. 


Amount from the Acre. 

Although the quantity of stalks was so much diminished by the drought, yet 
six hundred pounds were obtained ; this, it should be understood, is weighed 
When taken from the fire and before graining has commenced. If it were all 
well grained and the molasses separated, the weight of sugar would probably 
not be more than five hundred, and molasses one hundred. 

In order more fully to determine the amount that might be produced from 
an acre of good corn, I measured two square rods of the best corn I had ; the 
stalks were then cut, and their weight was 195 pounds ; after grin ding, the juice 
weighed sixty-nine pounds and measured nine gallons— from this I obtained^ 
twelve and a-half pounds of sugar. By this it would appear, that had the 
whole acre .been a*!^ good as the two rods submitted to the test, one thousand 
pounds woiud have been the produce. And it would seem that this must be a 
safe calculation, as the stalks on the two rods were not as large as would be 
grown in a good season. 

An equal amount by weight of large stalks of rank growth, and small ones 
that were grown thick, were ground separately \ but as no material difference 
wtM found in the produce, my opinion is that the corh should be cultivated so 
thick that no ears will be produced. 

Expense, 

Dollars. 

For the rent of land . . . . 3 00 

thirty loads of manure Is, per load . 3 75 

** drawing 30 loads manure lOo. per load . 3 00 

" ploughing, harrowing, and fitting ground . 2 34 

planting, plasterlnir, cultivating, and hoeing. 5 87 

seed-com and plaster / - . 0 08 

** spreading manure « . . . 0 88 

The whole expense of raising one acre of corn-stalk . 19 52 • 

There is no part of the business that is so tedious as plucking the ears, strip- 
ping the leaves, and cutting off the tassel. A part of this labour was performed 
for the fodder that miffht be obtained from^it, but it was not sufficient to pay ; ' 
as the labour of plucking the ears was performed for this consideration, I am 
unable to say what it would cost ; but this much is certain, it is needless for the 
most part, as no ears of any amount need be raised, if the com is sufficiendy 
thick. .From the best estimate that I can make of the expense of stripping 
leaves and cutting the tassel, 1 think that a smart hand would perform the 
work on an acre in six days ; therefore, 
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Dollars. 

The amount brought forward . . . 10 52 

To six days stripping leavesi &c . . 4 50 

This is the whole expense up to the cutting of the stalks 24 02 

It is somewfiat difficult to come at the expense I was at in mannfacturiiig 
the acre of stalks into sugar, so much was done hy way of experiment. But as 
one hundred pounds were made one day, I shall take that as my guide, and 
call it a day’s work for two hands to make one hundredweight. 

Dollaiv 

The amount above brought dowm 24 02 

To 12 days' work making sugar, nt Os. per diem 9 00 
To use of horse and waggon, 6 days, at 8s. per diem 2 25 
To ^ cord of wood, at 128. per cord . . 112 

The whole expense of manufacturing the 600 pounds is 36 40 

Or n fraction more than six cents per pound. 

Some credit might be given for fodder, as a large amount of leaves or blades 
could he saved with a little extra labour while stripping them. The stalks, 
after being ground, are worth something; horses and cattle eat them very 
greedily when they are fresh from the mill. 

Remarks and Suggestions, by way of Becapif ulalion. 

1. If good crystallized sugar of pleasant flavour shall be produced from the 
caru-stalk, 1 can see no good reason why its manufacture shall not become as 
universal as the raising of com. Every neighbourhood can as easily be sup- 
plied with its apparatus to make sugar as to make cider. 

2. Corn should be grown so thick os to produce no ears. Some variety of 

corn that grows very large, like the ** Ohio'’ or “ Rocky Mountain,” might he 
host; this latter is well adapted in some respects, as it is very little inclined to 
cars or leaves ; cutting the tassel vrill not prevent earing, unless they are all 
cut and kept cut. The cutting of the stalk may commence as soon as the tassel 
is ripe. If the weather is warm, grind immediately ; but if cool, or early in 
the morning, a little delay is not thought to be injurious. ^ 

3. Lime-water is perhaps the best for clarifying of anything yet discovered ; 
but some agent that will more efiectuaily cleanse from all deleterious or foreign 
matter is necessary. Science, with persevering experiment, will no doubt 
produce this result. 

4. The less time occupied in boiUng, the more perfect is crystallization. 

. This is true of the maple juice, and probably more so of the corn-stalk. To 
boil to advantage, two pans should be provided. 

5. Any man of ordinary ingenuity can make a pan in two hours, with no 
tools but cold chisel, punch, hammer^ and six cents'^ worth of rivets. 

6. I make no doubt that a mill with wooden rollers would answer a good 
purpose for a small operation, and small operations are what is wanted ; let no 
man go into this business largely until there is more knowledge on the subject. 
A simple mill with two rollers, that might be built for five dollars, would crush 
the stalk and save most of the juice. No cog-wheels can be necessary : for if 
you turn one, the other must go. When experience has taught how to clarify, 
so that we may be sure of a good article, then will be time for more perfect and 

^expensive machinery. 

7. If the result of this enterprise depended on the amount of sacc^rine 
matter contained in the corn-stalk, its success would be certain. Estimates 
that have been made of the amount that might be made from an acre, have 
probably never been too high, improvements in cultivation, and in Ending 
the variety of com best adapted, will no doubt greatiy exceed these estimates. 

8. The expense, as compared with maple, musi he much in favour of corn- 
stalk. Of tne expense of growing an acre of corn-stalks, every fanner may 
judge correctly; then compare the amount of fuel, the amount produced in a 
day, the expense of fixtures, and it is all vastly in favour of the corn-stalk. 
Only let the corn-stalk sugar have the delicious flavour and the beautiful 
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crystallization of the improved maple, and no longer will that pride of the 
forest be hacked and bored ** with wicked hands,” to obtain its sap. 

May we not hope that Mr. Kllswortirs forthcoming report will throw much 
light on the subject? The collected experience of all that have been engaged 
in the business the past season, will soon be laid before Cotigress and the 
people. If Professor J. I. Mapes shall fulfil his pledgePmadc in the last report, 
some scientific and practical information will no doubt be the result. 

With these remarks, I submit this report. I have endeavoured to give a 
faithful and. full account of my experiment. I am aware, that on some parts 
of this business I cannot speak as favourably as might be desired; but for 
myself, 1 have no fear of the result of the enterprise. I would beg leave to 
suggest, that a liberal premium be offered next year, for a given amount of 
corn-stalk sugar of the best quality. This might stimulate, not only a greater 
amount, but more careful experiment. 


(From the ** Indiana Statesman.*’) 

Experiments in Sugar-making from the Stalks of Corn. 

Mr. Editor,— As many of your readers not have had the opportunity of 

seeing the accounts regarding the making of sugar from the juice of the corn- 
stalks, and as it is entirely a new business, it is perhaps well for all to publish 
what they have done ; then the practice of each may thus be con*ected by the 
experience of the whole. 1 am the more induced to do this, as I have this 
year succeeded b^ond my most sanguine expectations, considering that I had, 
single-handed and alone, to do all that was necessary to a new and imtricd 
experiment. 1 send you herewith samples of the sugar and molasses. You 
will perceive there is more acid in them, than is usual in those of the sugar- 
cane— the reason for which I shall probably give you hereafter. In conse- 
quence of my corn being twice prostrated to the ground by two storms in the 
month of July, it was not more than one-fourthof a crop, and that the smallest 
of the stalks, as the large ones, after the second prostration, never rose again, 
but lay and took root, and were trampled on ana destroyed in the subsequent 
operation frequent passing through to pull off the ears. Those which were 
left standing, from their being so thin on the ground, and a generally moist 
season, were so constantly disposed to throw out ears, that I am inclined to 
believe they were not so ncli in saccharine matter as if they had been placed 
under more favourable circumstances. I shall therefore not attempt, from 
this year’s crop, to give any opinion as to \he quan-tity of sugar per acre. 
From a small experiment made last year, I am inclined to believe it will be 
over 500 lbs. of sugar and molasses. As I believe this to be a very important 
subject to farmers, I will give a detailed statement of the process, from the 
lilanting of the corn to the graining of the sugar. The ground is first to be 
prepared in the usual way for growing com. The corn to be planted in drills 
thick enough to leave the stalks from three to four inches apart ; the rows 
about three feet apart, or a sufficient distance to allow the plougti or cultivator 
to pass between. It must then be cultivated and kept clean, as com usually 
is. As soon as the ears begin to form, or about the time they show silk, they 
must be pulled or cut off, (let us never forget that to Mr. W. Webb, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, is owing this discovery); this must be attended to from 
day to day, as long as it shows a disposition to, form ears. Perhaps this may 
be the most conveniently done by the hooked knife used to strip off the 
blades. 

I believe it may be planted in our climate ony time from the 15th of April 
to the last of June; and it will be ripe accordingly from about the 15th of 
August to the last of September. Wlicn the blades begin to die about the 
middle of the stalk, I shcmld think it was high time it were cut and pressed 
out; but as 1 have but little experience in the business, I don’t know but it 
would be better to begin earlier. When ripe, the blades must be stripped off. 
For this purpose I have found great facility in a hooked knife ; the hook about 
four or five inches, semicircular, straight below about two or three inches, wi^ 
a tang to drive into a wooden handle about twelve or fifteen inches long. I 

X 2 
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found thw knife materially reduced what I otherwise found a very tedious 
operation. By reaching up as high as you think the stalk is large enough to 
contain any juice, and bringing the knife close to tl^ stalk down to the ground, 
you will B^p off all the blades on oite side ; by doing the same on the other 
side, you will generally complete the operation. The same knife will easily 
cut the stalk at the ground ; and while it is in your hand, one blow will cut off 
the top. It is then to be thrown in rows to be carted to the mill, and the tops 
and blades may be secured for fodder. It would be well not to cut more in 
one day than can be pressed on that day and the next; and that cut should be 
placed in the shade as speedily as possible. My mill is three wooden rollers 
(of beech) fixed upright in a name, similar to an apple mill ; the centre roller 
has a shaft run up, through a frame, a sufficient height for the lever that the 
horse turns it by, to clear a person’s head — say seven feet from the ground. 
The centre roller has cogs in it, working in holes in the two side rollers, 
(though I should think it would be better to have cogs in all the rollers.) The 
rollers are fourteen and a half inches in diameter,^ sixteen inches below the 
cogs, four inches cogs, and six inches above. The journals of all the rollers 
are six inches in diameter; the two outside rollers have boxes let into the 
frame, and made to fit up against the journals above and below, and are 
wedged by two wedges, each going through the mortises in the frame, so as to 
set up the two outside rollers against the centre one. On the back side of the 
left-hand roller is a scraper fastened to a piece of wood, and attached by two 
hiccory springs^ to the upright piece of the frame ; (my scraper is a piece of 
saw-blade ; a piece of hoop iron will answer ;) it should be sufficiently wide to 
extend beyond the piece of wood to which it is attached, to admit the shell to 
lie on the back of it; this scraper should be so adjusted as to lie sloping^ 
against the roller, and spring off and on with its movement. On the back ot* 
the middle roller is a shell of a circle, one inch larger in diameter than the 
roller, and kept about that distance from it ; and on the outside of the scraper, 
and pressed up against the piece of wood that the scraper is attached to, it i» 
fastened to the frame in such a way as to he moved off and on at pleasure. 1 
am thus particular in describing tnis because 1 had considerable difficulty in 
getting it to work well. When the arrangement described was coin^deted, the 
stalks passed through without any difficulty. A trough or box is fixed under- 
neath, so as to catch the whole of the juice wherever it may fall, which conv^s 
it to a tub or bucket to be carried to the boilers. The horse goes to the left ; 
the stalks are pressed in (about four at a time) between the right-hand and 
middle rollers; the scraper forces them off the right-hand roller, the shell 
confines them to the back of the middle roller, and by it they are carried 
round, and drawn in between the middle and left-hand roller, and after re- 
ceiving a double pressure, come out on the front side where they went in. 
With this mill one person and one horse will press out about two barrels per 
day. 

The next operation is the boiling. The arrangement must he such as to boil 
down the juice as rapidly as possiole ; granulation depends on the rapidity of 
boiling, and it need nut be expected wiUiout it. Cane-juice is boiled down in 
about tbree quarters of an hour ; 1 boiled down in about two hours, more or 
less. I have three iron kettles, from eight to ten gallons each, fixed in a brick 
arch — one kettle only immediately over the fire ; the blaze and heat pass under 
the other two, through flues four inches deep ; the bottoms of the kettles only 
are exposed to the me. The juice is first passed through a sieve, to take out 
the coarser impurities : lime-water is then added, in proportion of a table- 
spoonful to a gallon. I think it probable this is not enough f experience can 
only inform us as to the proper qimntity. Much, perhaps, depends on the 
state of the juice in regard to acidity. It is then put in the kettle farthest 
from the fire, and care must be taken that it is well skimmed before it comes 
to a boil ; it is then passed to the next kettle, and fresh juice put in the first 
it is next passed to the last kettle over the fire, where it is finished as rapidly as 
possible — any portion of scum to be removed at all times whenever it mny ap- 
pear. To those totally unacquainted with the business, the most difficult part 
IS to ascertain when the boiling is carried to the point of granulation. Those 
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>Rrho are accustomed to the boiling of maple juice will, perhaps, no diffi- 
culty ; but for those who are not, I will give the little knowledge I possess. 
The granulating point is when it will raise Fahrenheit s thermometer to be- 
tween 238 and 240 degrees; but as all do not possess a thermometer, we m^t 
depend on other indications. When it is raised to about 218 degrees, it begins 
to rise up, and would flow over the top of the kettle if^inall portions were not 
taken out with a ladle from time to time, and poured back again.^ ^ ^2?" 

tinues till the heat is raised to 225 or 226, when it begins to thicken, seUlc 
down in the kettle, and shows no more inclination to rise im.^ heat nas 

still to be raised between 12 and 14 degrees before it is finished ; the indica- 
tions of which are — a smell of burnt sugar, bubbles burst with difficulty’, ^d, 
as they do so, puffi of steam rush out ; and if, by taking a small portmn be- 
tween the thunib and finger when moderately cool, it will draw a thread more 
tlian half an inch long, it is considered to be finished. ^ From information 
which I have obtained from those acquainted with the boding of ^ne-juice, 
the syrup begins to grain immediately after being taken from the kettles. I 
endeavoured to heat mine in the same way, as near as circumstances would per- 
mit, but the graining did not commence in less than from twelve to forty-eight 
hours ; perhaps something depends on the quantity. The syrup, after it became 
cool, was poured into a common sugar or flour-barrel, where the whole grained, 
and the molasses flowed out through small holes in the bottom. The sugar, 1 
believe, would be like any other coame brown sugar, if the molasses were 
thoroughly drained out. The molasses is a little more acid than cane mcuosses 
usually is. This arises, perhaps, from the stalks being a little too old ; or, 
perhaps, from not using lime-water enough ; experience will most likely correct 
this. From want of time and conveniences, 1 made no experimente in the way 
of measuring or weighing, to ascertain the proportion between the juice and 
syrup, or the molasses and sugar. From experiments made last year, at se veral 
different times, twenty moderately well-grown stalks yielded a gallon or juice. 
One gallon of juice will probably yield from a tenth^to an eighth of syrup; 
one pint of syrup weighs one pound and a half, and will yield by measure per- 
haps one-fourth molasses and three-fourths sugar. My stalks were, ®11 
cases, raised on upland, and cannot be expected to be as large, or yield as 
much juice, as the rich bottoms of the Wabash would produce. 

^ John BeaZu 

New Harmony, October 20, 1843. 


Letter of L T, Plummer. 

Richmond, 12th month I2th, 1843. 

In compliance with thy request to be informed of my success in sugar- 
making from the com-stalk, I may say, so far, it is an entire failure. In every 
other respect it met my most sanguine expectations. My mill performed ad- 
mirably ; the juice was abundant and rich; it boiled down to a fair molasses 
in a short time, and continues in that state up to the present time. 1 earned 
out Professor M apes’s directions as far as practicable, but could never get the 
thermometer to rise higher than 226, and at this number the molasses was 
brought down to be as thick as mush : this failed to grain. I then tried W, 
Webb’s plan, and have failed in that also. I then tried my own common sense, 
as I make the tree sugar, and in this I have failed. May Ihope tobe farourea 
with a copy of thy valuable report to Congress? Perlians it may give some 
directions now to bring molasses to grain. It is, doubtless, one of the mow 
valuable discoveries of modern time, if it can be brought to snrar down J 
I see no reason why it cannot, for the mol|Sses is as nure, and of as beautitul a 
straw colour, as any tree molasses we ever made. There is some simple che- 
mical operation wanting, that we are yet ignorant of. Has nrofessor Mapes 
tried the experiments be promised, and did he succeed? Any information 
thee can furnish me with, will be thankfully received, and, if opportunity ever 
offers, *be assured, shall be reciprocated by thy friend, 

’ * Joseph T. Plummer. 

H. L. Ellsworth. 
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* (To the Editor of the “ Tennessee State Agriculturist.) 

In compliance with a request set forth in the last number of the “ Agricul- 
turist,’* 1 now furnish you with such information as I possess on the subject of 
making sugar a^d molasses from the common corn-stalk, which, if you deem 
of sufficient importance, you may publish in your valuable journal. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 

William H. Deaderick. 

Having, during these hard times, felt somewhat restive under a heavy tax 
imposed by the necessity of providing sugar for the daily consumption of a 
large family, and stimulated by the essay of Mr. Webb on tlie subject of manu- 
facturing sugar from corn -stalKs, 1 determined, last summer, to give the project 
as fair trial as my entire inexperience in the business would permit. Accord- 
ingly, the construction of n small mill, with two rollers about 15 inches in 
diameter, was proc lived, and the first effort mftde with stalks from which the 
corn had been tnken for the purpose of cooking. The juice, after standing 
half an hour to settle, was deposited in a bell metal kettle to boil ; and, when 
hot, a tabic-spoonful of lime-water was added for each gallon of juice. Before 
it became too thick for the purpose, it was again strained, and carefully skim- 
med during the whole jirocess of the boiling. When boiled down to the point 
of crystallization, (which is indicated when a portion, taken whilst warm be- 
tween the tluinib and forefinger, can be drawn into a thread from u lialf to an 
inch in length,) it was removed from the fire, and a small quantity set aside for 
granulation. Jn about three days this process coinineiiccd, and after perhaps 
ono-sixtli part liad crystallized, it ceased, and would proceed no further. The 
next trial was from stalks, tlic corn on which had just become too hard for 
table use. In like inaiiiicr portions were set aside, aiul the next day granula- 
tion coininencod, and twice a« much underwent this process as in the first 
instance. The third essay was witli stalks, the corn on which had nearly be- 
come hard enough for grinding.^ The syrup or molasses obtained from these 
was greatly inferior to tlio two first, and, although a part of it was kept for 
several months, never evinced any tendency to crystallize. It would thus ap- 
pear, that the age of the stalk most congenial to the granulatingcproccss is 
w'hen the corn is just becoming too hard for the purpose of cooking. How- 
ever, it will require further cxj)eriencc, positively to determine this question. 
The syrup thus procured 'was somewhat darker than honey, but perfectly trans- 
parent, and free from impurity, and pronounced superior, wdtlioiit exception, 
by numerous persons who partook of it, to cither imported molasses or honey. 
It presented no other taste than that of a rich and luscious sweet, wholly free 
Irom any strong or unpleasant flavour, such as appertains to the articles just 
named. The sugar obtained did not, cither in appearance or taste, difter more 
from Orleans sugar, than dillercnt lots of this article do from each other. The 
indisposition of the syrup to granulate fully, may perhaps be deemed di.scou- 
rapfing; but, doubtless, future experience will develop some method to obviate 
this difficulty. NevcrtheleBs, be that matter as it may, it will now be shown 
that this objection is not sufficiently formidable to prevent tlie substitution 
even of the corn-stalk syrup for Louisiana sugar and molasses. Sundry visiters, 
at various times, to the family of the writer, partook of Iheir coffee clandes- 
tinely sweetened with this syrup, and, on being apprised of the deception, ac- 
knowledged that they did not perceive or suspect that it was sweetened \\ilh 
any other article than the one in common use for this purpose. 

It is fair, however, to say, that when the attention was directed to the case, 
the coffee could be perceived to liave a slightly acidulous taste, just as if the 
cream used in it was beginning to tu^n sour. This trivial peculiarity, however, 
of the syrup, was not considered objectionable by any person. The preferable 
and most convenient mode, however, is to add the syrup (about a table spoonful 
for each individual who may be expected to partake) to the coffee, when first 
made, and boil it altogether. The taste of the coffee managed in ^is way, 
be distinguished from that sweetened with the best Orleans Sugar. 
Suffice It to say, that the synSp, for more than a month, was used in the writer’s 
lamily, as a substitute for sugar, with entire satisfaction. It was tried in 
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making preserves, which, 1 believe, were just as good as if made with brown 
sugar. Sweet'Cakes were made at the same time with both articles, and no 
one could tell which were of the sugar, and which of the molasses. But be it 
remembered that, in order to realise these, the article must be carefully made 
in tlic way indicated above. 

One hundred large corn-stalks will afford ten or eleven gallonss>f juice, which, 
when boiled down to the point of crystallization, will yisid one gallon of syrup. 
One acre of ground drilled with coni one foot apart, in rows three feet asunder, 
will give about 14,000 stalks. Of course, those (at 100 stalks per gallon) would 
yield 140 gallons of syrup, suitable for any of the purposes for which brown 
sugar is used. ' If intended for molasses, it need not be boiled down so thick, 
and will, probably, make 160 or 170 gallons. 

Of Bi;gar it requires 3 drachma (f oz.) by weight, to sweeten an ordinary- 
sized cup of coffee. Of the syrup it requires, also, three drachms by measure 
to do the same. Now, as there are just as many drachms in a pint as there are 
in a pound, it follows, that a pint of the syrup is equal to one pound of sugar, 
or one gallon to eight pounds. Of course, then, the 140 gallons of syrup, the 
produce of an acre of land, are equivalent to 1,120 lbs. of sugar. The whole 
business of gathering, stripping, and grinding the stalks, can be performed by 
boys from seven or eight, to twelve or thirteen years of age. 

The experiments recited above, assuredly justify the following conclusions, 
to wit : Any individual possessing only a sniall portion of land, can, with a 
little labour, and no expense after the mill is once erected, supply his family 
with sugar and molasses. No real necessity exists fot* Tennessee, or any other 
corn-growing country, to imjiort a single hogshead of sugar, or baiTel of 
molasses ; inasmuch, as the first, equal, and the second superior to the corres- 
ponding articles, of Louisiana production, can be obtained from the corn-stalk, 
with lialf the labour required to produce them from the sugar-cane. Against 
the next season X desi{]^n to have constructed a more cflleient mill, with three 
rollers, say 20 inches in diameter, and shall thenceforward consider myself 
released from the expenditure comidaincd of in the commencement of this 
article. 

The follbwing is an extract from the Report of the Committee on Maple and 
Corn-stalk Sugar, at the New York State Agricultural Fair : — 

The Committee have great pleasure in stating that Mr. M. Adams, ^ of 
Ogden, in Monroe County, has gone into the experiment of manufacturing 
sugar of corn-stalks ; and for one acre of thg * eight-rowed yellow northern 
corn,* he has constructed an iron mill for crushing the stalk, and expressing 
the juice, which aiisw'crs the purpose admirably ; but it is yet too early in the 
season to know the result of tlie experiment, as a part only of the corn-stalks 
have been gathered and manufactured, and the remainder are yet standing in 
the field. 

“Mr. Adams has, however, already made about four hundredweight of 
sugar, a sample of which he has submitted to your Committee, and which, 
though not yet clarified, appears to be of a fair quality, capable of equalling 
the best of sugar made from the cane. The stalks still on the ground, he thinks, 
will make four hundredweight more sugar; but, had it not been for the ex- 
cessive drought which has prevailed in that section of the country, he is satis- 
fied that the acre planted and experimented upon by him would have pro- 
duced ten hundredweight of su^ar, which was the rate yielded by two rods of 
the land which he measured ofi, the proceeds of which he worked up by itself* 

“ Upon the whole, Mr. Adams is perfectly ratisfied that sugar can bo made 
in this part of the country, from corn-stalks, of suxierior quality and flavour, 
and equal in every respect, to the best sugar made from the cane, and so as to 
remunerate well for its manufacture. lie proposes, at the next meeting of 
the Society, to present a full report of his present experiment; and your Com- 
mittee have great confidence that it will be of such a nature, as not only to 
entitle Mr. Adams to the premium offered by the Society, but to the praise of 
being the first to carry into actual operation an experiment that has been 
anticipated as the source of great wealth tiiiA benefit to the agricultural 
interests.’* 
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Adams’ Basin, December 26, 1843. 

Dear Sir, — I hasten to comply with your request for information as to the 
“ successful experiment” which you learn I have made in the manufacture of 
corn-stalk sugar. regret to inform you, that my success has not been so 
great as was atcone time anticipated. 1 engaged in the experiment with very 
sanguine expectations.'' They nave in every respect been realised, except in 
the graining; in this, to some extent, 1 have been unsuccessful. A part of my 
syrup, 1 am satisfied, never will grain. It was not properly cleansed from 
mucilage, and fermentation was the consequence. 1 now think that the great 
difficulty with my good syrup is, that it has been kept too cold. Two small 
parcels, left (partly by accident) where they received the warmth of a fire, 
were found very well grained. The first batches that I made, appeared as if 
they would gram well ; from one of them was taken what was culled a very 
fait sample of sugar, and exhibited at the great fair at Rochester. The high 
expectations formed by the Committee and myself, at that time, have not been 
fully realised. But a part of my crop was then cut The weather was then 
warm and fine ; but it soon came on cool, the granulation ceased, and from 
that time has remained stationary. Not knowing what to do, is one reason, 
(but a principal one is, two months’ confinement by sickness), why 1 have not 
made some experiments upon it. With my now returning health, I hope yet 
to produce a good article of sugar from most of my remaining syrup. The pro- 
cess that I pursued, from beginning to end, was the same as recommended by 
Mr. Webb and others, in your report of last year. No difficult was experi- 
enced, until we came to the boiling, straining, and skimming. Various things 
were tried for clarifying the juice, but nothing was thought to be as good as 
the clear lime-water. This was added while the juice was running from the mill, 
tuid then passed through a fine flannel strainer into the pan, well skimmed be- 
fore boiling, nnd then strained again ; and the boiling continued ns rapidly 
as possible. With my greatest exertion, I could not conqdote the whole pro- 
cess, from the cutting the stalk to the taking the sugar from the fire, in less 
than two hours. My boiler was a pan five inches deep, made of Russia iron ; 
would hold twenty-live gallons, but my ordinary charge was from fifteen to 
twenty. 1 planted tin acre of corn for the purpose, built a milT'with iron 
rollers ; made from the acre, six hundred ])oiinds, weighed in the synip when 
condensed to the cr 3 'stalliziTig poi.it. An uncommonly severe drought lessened 
iny crop nearly one-half. From a careful experiment made with two rods of 
the best corn, I had measured and weighed by itself, shows that the produce, 
htid it been equally good, would have been one thousand pounds. In culti- 
vating the corn, plucking off the ears, &c., I followed the (lircctions given in 
•your report. I satisfied myself by weighing ii quantity of large stalks of rank 
growth, nnd an equal amount of small stalks, that grew thick together, that it 
is best to grow tlic stalks .so thick that no ears will be produced. 

There are several things relating to this corn-stalk sugar enterprise, that I 
think are now established beyond a question. One is, that corn-stalks, when 
]»roperly cultivated, contain an abundance of saccharine matter, and that it 
cun be converted into good crystallized sugar. Another is, that the amount 
that may be produced from an acre has probably never been over-estimated. 

Again : the remarkable difference between stalks that have produced corn, 
and those that have not, as regards their sweetness. But there are some four 
or five things, that need to be made as clear, and to be as well established, 
hfliforc conqncte success will attend our efforts. 

1st. There must be something more effectual than clear lime-water, for clari- 
fying the juice. After the juice is passed through a common strainer, to re- 
move the coarser matter which it may contain, something should be added, 
that will perfectly collect all the feculent particles, and all foreign matter, into 
a curdy precipitate, that will rise to the surface when the boiling commences, 
when it may be removed by the skimmer. 

2d. Some means by whicn crystallization may he sure, and more perfect. It 
is altogetlicr probable that the difficulties here would he very much lessened, 
if not entirely removed, by rd^nedyiiig the difficulties in the first case. 
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3d. The point of concentration should be so defined, that it may be boiled 
to that ^int, without goin{^ beyond it. 

4th. Draining, or removii^ the molasses from the grained sugar. So far as 
my experience goes, I have found much difficulty here. The common methods 
by which maple sugar is made to drain freely, wul have little or no effect when 
applied to com-st^k sugar. When the crystals are yirell fonned, the whole 
mass seems to be of an adhesive, gummy nature, that renders it strongly re- 
tentive of its molasses. 

5th. A corn-stalk ^te to the sugar. This would be a very serious objection, 
if it could not be obviated. 

At these five points lie all the obstacles in the way of complete success. 
These can and will be overcome. To my own mind, it is clear that all these 
difficulties lie, mostly, in the first case — namely, not properly clarifying the 
juice. 

It is, no doubt, highly important that the whole process, from the cutting of 
the stalk, should be performed with all possible despatch ; but 1 cannot ima- 
gine how it can be performed in the short space of time recommended by Pi-o- 
fessor Mupcs. It must be with some apparatus of which 1 have no knowledge, 
or else it must be done in very small batches. I trust we shall hear more from 
that gentleman in your forthcoming report; also from many others that have 
engaged in the business during the last season. 

Thus I have endeavoured to give you some idea of wheat I have done, and 
made some suggestions, probably, without giving one new idea on the subject. 
If, indeed, I have done tliat, I shall be amply rewarded. 1 feel a deep interest 
in this enterprise, and nothing discourageci by my x)artial failures this year. 
I intend to engage in it next year, having a first-rate mill and otlicr apparatus, 
besides a small stock of experience, to which I hope to make great additions 
from the experience of others. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

M. Adams. 

Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, 

Commissioner of Patents. 

* Letter of Rev. L, Humphrey on Corn-stalk Sugar. 

Edwardsburg, January 15, 1844. 

Sir, — I rejoice you are collecting and sending abroad iinpurtuiit information 
upon the subject which you mention. 

Prom the notice which you have seen respecting my ex])criments in making 
sugar from corn-stalks, it is possible that too high expectations have been 
raised in the community’', as I have attended to it only on a small scale, under 
many disadvantages. 1 very cheerfully comply witli your request to inform 
you as to my mode, success, difficulties &c. 

I would sfy to you, sir, that 1 at first commenced my experiments in the 
early part of the season of 1842, soon after the com-tassel had come out. 
Having but very little information upon the subject at that time, of course 
I could not expect to accomplish much. I at first passed a few stalks 
through a hand-machine, after the leaves were stripped off from the stalk. 
This experiment fully answered my expectation. I then set about procuring 
a mill to he operated by a horse. As there was no one in my neighbourhood 
who had seen a machine of that description, it was difficult to engage any one 
to undertake the buoiness for a considerable time. After the machine was 
prepared, it was found necessary to make repeated alterations before it woifld 
operate to advantage. In the mean time the com was getting ripe, and the 
frosts came before much could he accomplished. I, however, made some 
sugar and several gallons of molasses, •which was by numbers pronounced 
equal, and by some superior, to that from the cane. Five gallons of the juice, 
aiier having been expressed, would produce about one gallon of thick mo- 
lasses. The ears of corn were plucked from day to day to give my swine, from 
earlji roasting until the corn was quite ripe, liie stalks earliest deprived of 
ears, of course, were much the sweetest ; but even those where the com had 
become glazed furnished a pretty good supply. 
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Before I coinnienced boiling the juice, I have generally pmed it through 
a woollen cloth, and after putting it into the kettle, immediately added a 
spoonful or a spoonful and a half of quick lime, of the consistence of cream, to 
each gallon. Then 1 commenced the operation of heating, rather slowly at 
first, so that the scum might have opportunity to rise and be removed before 
the boiling commenced. As soon as the scum is all removed, let the boiling 
proceed as rapidly as possible by a steady fire, so that the liquor need not rise 
and fall, but continue a steady evaporation until it becomes syrup. It ma^ 
then be put into another vessel to settle two or three hours, or over-night, if 
convenient. When sufficiently settled, it may be drawn off, or carefully 
poured from the sediment. Then a quick fire should be raised, and the syrup 
should, during the remaining process of boiling, be kept as nearly as possible 
in one place. To prevent it boiling over, a little butter may be puynto the 
kettle or boiler, ana, in addition to uiat, a small bushy stick (that is, a stick 
with small thick limbs) should be held in the boiler, juSt within the top of the 
foaming liquid, constantly moved with a quick horizontal motion, until the 
necessar^r evaporation is completed, which may be known by partially cooling 
a little of the syrup, (say a spoonful), and dipping the thumb and finger into 
it, and then suddenly separating tliem. Should a small fibre be produced by 
the operation an inch lung, it is supposed to be boiled enough to put into 
shallow vessels to granulate. It has been said by some that much advantage 
is gained by boiling in shallow broad vessels. Of this I have not had siifiicicnt 
experience to give my opinion. I can, however, say, that when lhave had the 
evaporation performed as quick as possible, there has been much less of what 
some call the strong com taste, than when the evaporation has been gradual. 

Before I commenced the rapid boiling by a quick fire, I found the syrup 
was very liable to be scorched ; and it was some time before I could be con- 
vinced that a hot fire was less likely to produce a bitter taste than a moderate 
one. After all, it is according to philosophical principles that it should be so. 
So long us the boiler is constantly moisiened with the liquid, and never 
suffi ved to rise above that point, there would he little or no danger of scorch- 
ing, however great the heat. But if it should be suffered alternately to rise 
and fall, it is easy to sec that, when the boiler should become nearly red-liol, 
and then the syrup dashed upon it suddenly, the bitter taste woiila be likely 
to be produced immediately. Too much care will not be likely to be used in 
this particular in the manufacture of sugar from corn-stalks. Some, perliaps, 
may consider it of but little consequence, but experience^ I think, will show it 
to be of vast impoi-tance. Shoutd a suitable process be instituted and carried 
foi^vard, I know of no reason wliatever why the best quality of refined sugar 
cuniiot be obtained from corn-stalks. To show you that molasses has been, 
and can be, manufactured from corn-stalks, which will be preferred to the 
article inanufiictured from cane, I will stale one fact: a gentleman in my 
neighbourhood, who had an opportunity in 1842 to purchase canc molasses 
within a few rods of his door for G6 cents per gallon, came to me, and of his 
own accord offered me 75 cents per gallon for the molasses which I had made 
from corn-stalks, although 1 had then but \ cry little experience in the busi- 
ness. In 1843, the article which I manufactured was decidedly preferable to 
that of 1842. 

I would remark, that the past season was very dry in Michigan, when 
the stalks were forming, and, of course, the juice did not contain probably one- 
half of the saccharine matter as the year before. I war. not in a situation that 
I*could well attend to the extra care of boiling for sugar, so that 1 made none 
in 1843. I am sanguine in my hopes that, after a few years, most families who 
raise com can manufacture their own sweets and vinegar without any 
great expense. As I suppose you wish to benefit the common people gene- 
rally, I will now proceed to describe the mill which I use, and the manner of 
feeding it. It is in form like an old-fashioned cider-mill; the cylinders are 20 
inches in diameter, turned smooth; 18 inches in length, the same bigness. 
The upper part of one is sufficiently small to enter a crooked sweep placed on 
the tup, and sufficiently long to be turned around by one horse with case. 
Near the top of the cylinders, whore they arc of a size, into the one attached 
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to the sweep, cogs are inserted, with corresponding mortices in the other 
cylinder. 

In feeding the mill, the stalks, after being deprived of their leaves and 
tassels, are laid upon a platform near the hopper, the small ends towards the 
mill. If the stalks are large, only one may enter between the cylinders at 
once, but the operation inay be repeated as oflen as nocessaryf observing to 
have the butt ends pass singly^ but in quick succession. In this way the stalks 
inav be passed through the indl about as fast as a man can take them up. 
Uni less the mill be made very tight by keys, it may be uecessaxy to pass the 
stalks through the mill twice ; but the second time it may be done probably 
three times as quick as the first time. There will then be no special need of 
care with respect to the butts, and several may be passed at the same time. 
The milWill need to be strongljr built, especially if it is sufficiently tight to 
express aU the juice by once passing through. 

The mill I have described may answer common purposes ; but if persons 
wish to go extensively into the business, it may be siiitaolc to have cast*iron 
cylinders smoothly turned, and so geared as to run horizontally, and from 
two to three feet long, thus giving an opportunity of throwing in a number of 
stalks at once. The boiling should commence as soon as may be after the 
juice is expressed, to prevent fennentatiori, and the mill should be frequently 
washed with cold water. 

From the experience 1 have had upon the subject, I am inclined to believe 
that syrup will soonest granulate in the early part of the season — that is, soon 
after the silk is formed. My best success in this respect was early; after 
having boiled the juice to thick molasses, 1 put into it nearly twice its quantity 
of cold water, and boiled it again to a proper consistency ; then put it into a 
shallow vessel, and the sugar began to graiiulutc' in less than a week. 

It has been said by some, that corn for sugar should he drilled in planting, 
so as to have the stalks not more than three or four inches apart in the row one 
way, and about tw'o feet si.x inches from row to row. It is possible that the 
same quantity of stalks may contain more saccharine matter, planted in that 
way, than if the stalks were permitted to grow largo ; but it cun easily be per- 
ceived thjjJt it will take nearly as much time to strip the leaves and handle a 
small stalk as a large one ; and the quantity of juice from the latter will he 
much the greatest. In whatever way the corn may be planted, 1 am fully 
convinced the laud should be sf) manured and cultivated as to produce a large 
crop, to make it the most profitable for sugar. 

1 have entered much more into particulars than I anticipated when 1 com- 
menced answering your letter, and XJrobably the details may be entirely super- 
seded by communications which you may receive from thbse far more expe- 
rienced in this comparatively new, but, as I think, very iiiiporlant business. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c., 

LUTIIISR ifUMPHnUY. 

Hon. II. L. Ellsworth. 


Letter qf Meeera. Hubbard and Burdick <m Corn-stalk Sugar. 

Kalamazoo, 1814. 

Sir, — Your letter asking information relative to our success in the manufac- 
ture of sugar from cq^j^stalks was duly received. From various reports, and 
your published information and opinion in relation thereto, we were induced lo 
try the process, and built us a mill, fur grinding the stalks, of the following 
description : — Three wooden rollers, iwcnty-onc inches in length, and tw'ciity 
inches in diameter, with a concave on the kack side to carry the stalks through, 
and which brought them out at the same side they wore pul in. 

The experience we have had is limited. The drought in this place having 
been of long continuance, rendered the stalk of little value to yield juice, and 
we c^not, therefore, give you any fair statement of what can he made per 
acre ; neither had we any moans of ascertaining, by reason of the stalks being 
brought us from diii'crcut places, and in small parcels, and at different times. 
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We nrc, however, strongly inclined to the opinion that there might be made 
from 500 to 600 pounds per acre — allowing the season to be good, and the 
apparatus of good construction, and in order for making the same ; nor can 
there be a doubt that it may yet be made a great source of wealth to this 
western country, when it is properly understood how to make it to the best 
advantage. < 

Our manner of process was, after extracting the juice, (by horse power,) to 
boil it in pans made of tin, of fourteen sheets each, with sides of wood six inches 
wide, and which held about a barrel and a half, placed over arches; and by 
boiling the juice down one hour, it was lit to place in pans for graining. It 
requires great care and attention to prevent burning it. We made a quantity 
of sugar, but more molasses, which was a good article ; and, froin the trial wc 
have given it, convinces us that sugar from the corn-stalk is withtlPreach of 
every farmer who cultivates land for .this purpose. 

One fact we ascertained*— by stripping the stalks clean, and weighing them 
before and after passing through the mill — that they had lost more than one- 
half of their weight ; so that is clearly evident there is at least one-half juice in 
the stalk. 

We would offer a few remarks as to the best mode of constructing mills to 
extract the juice from the stalks. Say, have two iron rollers of twenty inches 
in diameter, and two feet long, with iron gudgeons of three inches in diameter, 
with cogs attached to the same, idaccd horizontally. The rollers should be at 
least two inches thick, to move by horse or water power, with about the same 
velocity as a common cider-mill. 

Boiling , — We think the best way is to boil the juice, after cleansed with the 
milk of lime, to a moderate syrup; take it off, and let it stand about six hours ; 
then carefully drain it from the dregs, adding about one tablespoonful of sal- 
eratus, when dissolved, to throe gallons of syrup ; boil until it operates exactly 
the same as docs maple sugar. 

We remain, sir, respectfully, yours, 

David IIodbard. 

lion. 11. L. Ellsworth. Ira Burdick. 


Letter of Messrs, Tillotson on Corn-stalk Sugar, 

' New Biver, Louisiana, November 1, 1843- 

Dear Sir, — According to promise, we send you the result of our experiment 
on corn-stalk for sugar ; also, the product per acre from sugar-cane ; for, by 
comparing the two, the question whether the corn-stalk can be profitably 
manufactured must be decided. 

We planted, the 8th of April, 1843, four acres in com, in drills; half of 
which were three, and half four feet apai-t; and when thinned out, the stalks 
stood about three inches apart in the rows. 

The corn was well cultivated and in fine condition ; ploughed three times, 
hoed twice, and harrowed once, and grew large. 

The embryo ears were taken off three times, and before the kernels were 
formed. 

It was cut. rolled^ and boiled on the 28th of July, after the tassels were dead, 
a^d the fodder beginning to dry. It was topped about five feet high, and a very 
little above, when the embryo ears were taken. The bottom of the stalk 
appeared more juicy and ripe than the top. The 4 acres produced 60 cart 
(body) loads, and yielded 1,800 gallons of juice, weighing 8 degrees by the 
syrup- weigher, which, when boiled to the granulating point (139 degrees 
Beaum5’s thermometer, or 44 degrees by the saccharqmeter,) produced 200 
gallons of syrup, and showed no appearance of granulation after standing two 
months in the coolers; the cause of which was probablv owing, in part, to the 
unripeness of the corn-stalk when cut; but, provided it had granulated as well 
as usual for the cane syrup, it would have produced 1,300 lbs. of sugar, and 82 
gallons of molasses. 
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• Co9i of Cultivatmg and Manufacturing four aerec of Corn — man and team. 


Dollars. 

4 days prcj^aring ground 4 00 

I day opening furrows 1 00 

1 day covering corn 1 00 

2 days, one person dropping leOO 

1 day ploughing corn . 1 00 

8 days hoeing 4 00 

1 day harrowing . . . * . . . . 1 00 

2 days ploughing, second time 2 00 

4 days hoeing 2 00 

2 days ploughing, third time 2 00 

10 days taking oir ears 5 00 

^ 4 days, second 2 00 

4 days, third . 2 00 

12 days cutting for mill 6 00 

5 days loading carts . . . , . . . 2 50 

3 days hauling 3 00 

8 horses rolling 9 hours . . . . . . 4 00 

4 drivers 2 00 

4 persons feeding mill 2 00 

1 person and horse carrying bagasse . . . . 1 00 

4 kcttlcinen boiling 2 00 

2 firemen, 9^ hours 1 00 

4 cords wood 8 00 

Expenses 59 50 


1,300 lbs. sugar, at 5 cents 65 00 

82 gallons molasses, at 20 cts 16 40 


Product of 4 acres . . . « . . . 81 40 

Product of one acre, dlrs. 20 35 

Deduct expenses 59 50 


Net product of 4 acres . . . 4)21 90 


Net product of one acre ... 5 47 


Co 9 t of Cultivatmg and Manufacturing four acres of Sugar-cane, 


* Dollars. 

4 days prcjiaring ground 4 00 

1 clay opening furrow . ^ 1 00 

lO days stripping and dropping . * . . . 5 00 

1 day covering with plough . . . • . . 1 00 

1 day covering with fioe ...... 50 

1 day barring with plough 1 00 

12 days first hoeing 6 00 

1 day harrowing 1 00 

2 days second ploughing 2 00 

8 days second hoeing 4 00 

2 days third ploughing • . . . . . 2 00 

8 days third noeing 4 00 

16 days cutting for mill . • • • . . . 8 00 

4| days himHng 100 loads . * • . • . 4 50 

5 loaders, SOnours 3 75 

8 horses, 30 hours rolling 13 00 

4 drivers . • • 6 00 

4 feeders for mill 6 00 

4 kettiemen .... • • • .0 00 

2 firemen . . 3 00 

16 cords of wood 32 00 

1 man and cart carrying bagasse 3 00 

Putting up sugar 50 


Expenses 


117 25 
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Product of four acres of canc, 8,000 lbs. sugar, at 


5 cents per lb 400 00 

480 gallons molasses, or 00 per hhd. sugar, at 20 cts. 00 00 

Product of 4 acres of cane .... 406 00 

Kfpeiiscs of cultivation and manufacturing 117 25 

« . . . 

Net product of 4 acres of cane . 4)378 75 

Net product of 1 acre of cane . 94 08 


According to our test, the corn-stalk required very little lime, and that 
principally to get the temper. The niost sir^le mode of ascerj^ning the 
striking point (or when the syrup is hoiled sumcicntly), and one of the most 
perfect, is by dipping into it a small skimmer (milk skimmer), and blowing 
through it ; and when the hubbies rise on the opposite side, in diameter (say) 
three-fourths of an inch, and before they blow off, the boiling is completed. 

Objections may be made to many of our calculations, but the result will be 
nearly the same. We admit tliat an extraordinary yield of corn-stalk may 
produce double this amount; the same may be said of sugar-cane — 2,000 lbs. 
per acre is a common yield for good plant cane, and seldom has a season passed 
without our making it. 

We have just commenced making sugar this season, and rolled ncme but 
ratoon canc (which usually produces much less than plant cane), and it pro- 
duces exceeding 1,000 lbs. per acre, and ibis has been an unfavourable 
season for cane. The juice of the com, as before stated, weighed eight 
degrees. The juice of the cane we are rolling wcijfhs eight degrees also, and 
by lowering the knives (topping lower) it would weigh nine and a half degrees, 
and later in the season it will be still sweeter. 

We think it an error to suppose the sugar -cane will not mature in this 
country. Cane, like the corn-stalk, begins to ripen from the bottom. Tnic, 
the seasons are too short to mature entirely to the top, though often they do 
mature six or seven feet high. We arc now cutting from two to fo|ir feet. 

It seems to us, making sugar or molasses from corn-stalks is impracticable, 
except far in the interior, or far from water or railroad communication. 

It appears to be overlooked by some writers on the subject, that sugar-cane, 
in this country, is only planted once in three, four, or five years — usually every 
three years ; that three, four, or five crops are taken from one planting. 

We have often made exceeding a hogshead or 1,000 lbs. from an acre, the 
.fifth season after ydanting ; thus making from one planting, six to eight hogs- 
heads of sugar. 

The longer the ratoons are cultivated, the drier (the less juicy) the cane 
becomes. 

We doubt not, many of our sugar-planters may doubt the correctness of this 
statement ; nevertheless it is true, and we trust none who know us will question 
the statement. It is customary to bum oiF, early in the spring, the trash or 
leaves from the cane-ficlds. We seldom bum any, but rake them into the 
centre, between the rows, and bar the cane, turning the furrows on them, 
where they soon form manure to nourish more vigorously the plant, and the 
better to protect the ratoons for the succeeding crops. 

In expressing the juice, some use steam mills, Wa-.yse horses and mules, 
believing them cheaper, as they are all needed to work the crops. We work 
twenty-four horses to one mill, making three changes ; eight horses carry the 
mill, and are capable of taking off a crop of 400 hogsheads of sugar. 

Our mill, cylinders, housing, and wneels are cast-iron, with wrought-iron 
journals, and comi^sition or brass boxes : cylinders three and a half feet in 
length, by two feet in diameter, and work horizontally, cost about 2,000 dolrs. 
^e cost of a mill suitable for expressing twenty-five gaUona of juice per hour 
from corn-stalks, worked by one horse, would probably not exceed SOO-dolrs., 
if all made of iron ; wooden^ housing, on which the cylinders and boxes set, 
would answer well, and the expense would be much less. 
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Wc were in hopes to be able to send you more favourable results. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

S. & R. Tillotson. 

Hon. H. L, Ellsworth, 

Commissioner of Patents. 


Letter of Mr, Webb on Corn-stalk Sugar, 

Wilmington, December 30th, 1843. 

Dear Sir, — I have never received the letter of which you speak, on the 
subject of maple sugar; but I have received one from you on the subject of 
corn and cane sugar, written by S. & R. Tillotson, which is herewith returned 
as reqiiCffifed. In relation to the communication of these gentlemen, J would 
remark, that they estimate the profit of cane culture much higher than my 
former information had led me to consider it. The net animal revenue of 
many Louisiana planters must (according to their estimate) equal, if not 
exceed, the salary received by the President of the United States, But, as I 
have no practical acquaintance with the subject, I will not presume to doubt 
the correctness of their calculations. Their exjiorinipnt with corn appears to 
have been well conduc!ed, and 1 have no fault to find with any part, except 
the inferences wdiich they have drawn from it. It docs not' follow l 3 ccause they 
have failed, tliat others may not succeed; or that they themselves may not in 
future arrive at a more favourable result. It may be that a more northern 
latitude is better suited to the crops. 1 have never known the juice to weigh 
so light as eight degrees. Here it has uniformly ranged L’om nine to ten 
degrees. The fact that their syrup failed entirely to granulate, shows that 
there must have been something wrong either in the crop or inits manufacture ; 
and, of course, no certain inference can be drawn from the result of their ex- 
periment. But, admitting that no objections of this kind could be urged, has 
it not been just as completely proved, by careful experiment, tlnit steamboats 
could never succeed ? Has it not been theoretical ly demonstrated, on scientific 
principles, that railroads could never be used as a means of rapid communica- 
tion ? Such cases have been too numerous, and are too well known, to require 
any more than a mere allusion to them. It may be considered as settled, that 
the maniifacture of corn-sugar, in the large way, cannot be profitably carried on 
by the process which succeeds with cane. 'Jlierc is a foreign substance in the 
syrup, which this process fails to remove, ^and which prevents its speedy 
granulation. This is a great objection to the manufacture on a large scale ; 
and, though it cannot be considered an insurmountable one, it must be admitted 
that it has not yet been obviated. 

The family manufacture, by farmers, can, however, be safely recommended 
as entirely practicable, for the syrup may be used to the same advantage in a 
liquid as in a solid slate. If, in manufacturing, evaporation is hastened by the 
use of flat-bottomed pans, with such other arrangements as will insure its 
speedy accomidishment, and the syrup, after being boiled sufliciently, is kept 
at a temperature not under seventy degrees, it will never fail to granulate. It 
has been found, from experience, that pans made of Russia sheet iron, six 
inches deep, are wtII suited for evaporation. It must not be forgotten, when 
com is cultivated for sugar, that it is not the only valuable product which may 
be secured. 

The leaves and t(^V*from an acre of com (planted closely), are equal in 
value to an acre of good pass. 

The Messrs. Tillotson found the expense of growing and manufacturing one 
acre of corn for sugar, to amount to fifteen dollars. If we admit that the pro- 
duce of an acre in hay is worth an equal sum, then it follows that, whatever 
sugar or molasses may be made, is so much clear gain. 

I am, respectfully, yours, 

William Wcbb. 

Hdii, H. L. Ellsworth, 

Commissioner of Patents. • 
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REMINISCilNCES OF THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 

BY CHARLES F. ELLERMAN, ESQ., 

AUTHOR OF “the AMNESTY; OR, THE DURE OF ALBA IN FLANDERS;” &C, &C< 

Chapter XVI. 

Mrs. Smith's Essay on the Havancse Ladies. 

Awana, — Deer. 184—. 

My dear Margery, — 1 am very much ixtonnished at your silence, 
considerin as that you be so fond of communicatin all the gossup of tlic 
neighborhood to your loving cousin ; hut then I recollect the proverb, 
Out of sight, out of luind — a wulgar saying, but a true. We ave not 
gone yet to the interior of the hisland, but are going — but were, Peter 
alone knows. You wild ardly know Peter, he has so completely 
changed — ^not in looks, but in sentiments. 

You remumber, Margery, wliat a herrant Tory he was — ^how he stood 
hup for Church and State, which he always compared to them unnatu- 
ral fellers the Sighanicse tewins. The ceparation of them two would 
cause death, so the doctors said. Well, Peter bused to say the same of 
Church and State. “ Ceparate them,” said he, “ and our Konstitution 
will crumble into toothpowder, and die the death of the tewiQS. That 
orrible Yankee Peabody and bothers have koniplctely undermined the 
principals of your cousin my usband. If his hancesters could but look 
down and see the hawful change that is come over him, they would be 
cuite shocked — cuite. He aiif't alf as heristocraticlc as he bused to be ; 
tho’, to do him justice, I must say he do not simpatize with them who 
preach hequality among men and women. I ate politics, and dpn’t 
understand them ; but this I know, that as Free Trade is becoming all 
the rage, Peter as hallowed himself to be decoyed into a subscription 
for the League. Well, I never ! — 

I ope you take grate care of the damask curtins, and keep the smoke 
hof them ; tho’, to tell you the truth, sugars have riz, and Peter’s spec 
has sicceedid phamusly. If, as he says, Goverment reduces the duty^ 
he will make his fortune ; and if, as he opes one day to phill the post 
of Lord Mare, he will make all the citizens stay^ He talks of per- 
chasing a quitrin and two mules, but hasn’t ma£ hup his mind as 
concerns the calessero — and it’s of no huse to bring a black slave to 
London, where he would be free,^and praps leave us for some noble- 
man’s service as flunkhay. Servants are the plague of one's life — * 
always ungrateful, and a quitrin would look nothing without a black 
jockhey on a mule, with the leggins to boot. 

We was at the theater the t’other nite. Sich iiin, they said,* tho^ 
I couldn’t understand the liitalic singhers. I’ve made hup my mind, 
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Margery, to learn liitalian, as Peter as promisd me a box at the liopera 
when we go back to town. All the purformance was in hitalian, except 
the dansing, which Peabody said was Handylnsian. I tlioiight the 
dansing the best, for 1 could hunderstaiid that. It w'as beautifull to 
see the Bullhero, but I liked the Catchewka the be§t. LoF! what funny 
names ! all deriviated from wild beasts. One, I believe, they calls the 
Fanny Dango. How curious! ain’t it ? — that’s derived from a female. 
I must confess that I was rather shocked at seeing the females show 
their legs ; and Peter made me furious cuite, by keeping the double 
hopra glass, which MacGuinness calls Shoemelles (some French name), 
constantly to his heyes. I told him several times that he would hinjure 
his sight, but he purtended to be as deif as a post. I card him and 
Peabody passing jokes on Fanny Hell si er ; for the last-named said, 
with a giggle, whilst she made a most hawfully-grand peruit, that it 
was the knee plus hu/tra of dansing— which piece of whit I’m sure he 
discovered on the Spanhish dollars, the motto of erculcs. Ercules, you 
know, was the gent what killed the boar constrictor, and afterwards 
made a cloke of his skin. He was a great warrior in his day ; so they 
made a god of him, and sent him hup among the stars. If a man of 
his stamp was made a god merely for killing of wild beasts and fiery 
dragons with pisonous breath, what ought we to make the Duke, who 
cfFectuared fifty times greater wonders than he with his club ? Well, 
time will show, onyow. 

I must tell you, that the tealro Tacon is one of the most magnifi- 
centest theaters I ever saw. There is nothing in London to equal it — 
not even old Drewry, and when full persents a splendid sight. The 
boxes are not boxes — that is, they are boxes, but all hopen at the sides ; 
and the front is cuite hopen also, being made of cast iron, so that you 
can see the ladees dresses from top to toe. It has this dishad vantage, 
that people must dress, and cannot go as we do in London, with an old 
gownd and dirty shoes, and a fine shemysltte and pshawl to ide them. 
Most of the ladies dress in white, and ornamint their cads with flowers ; 
whilst the gentlemen all wear black cotes, fancy wcxcoats, and white 
pantaloons. 

As to the singers, they are more than second-rate, and they make a 
deal of money. It chanced to be the benefit knight for one of the 
prima donnas, and when we entered the theater, we see her sitting^^ 
before a table, on which stood a uge silver platter, big enough to old a 
suckin pig ! Did you ever !— Well, it was covered with silver and gold, 
and I was cuite hastounded when I saw the fawshionables wying amongst 
heach other womb sli^plid put the most on the dish. I see one (I did think 
him sich a fool !) who had placed lO" ounces of gold on the plate, throviT 
down 10 more, because as great a donkey as himself luid put down 15. 
These dons are surtainly basses and doi^teys for their panes. And Peter, 
at the inx ligation of Peabody, was fool enough to deposit one ounce, 
for which he got what he thought a gracious smile from the hactress, 
and a precious curtain lecture from me th<nt knight. Didn’t he catch it! 
Doan’f think he’ll ever be guilty of sich xtravagance again, 'fhaj 
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woman, I was told, made £750 that knight — cuite a fortune. As for 
Fanny Hcllslcr,. I am told that she has cleared thousands. Disgusten ! 
ain’t k Z 

We have been hout a good deal, for Peter- nos all the great folks.. 
This as enabled me to study the ladix?s of this place.. I always was a 
grate hobserver — ^inerited that gift from my grandfather, womb, you 
know, was a reporter in his day. If I dared, I should have liked to 
have written to Miss Martinou or Mrs. Trolhope, for they would have 
turned my hobservations to account. Clarissa has taken down memo- 
randums and mayd sketches, and she intends to publish a pamflet when 
she goes back to London. Poor thing ! she little knows w4.«t pub- 
lishing costs — tho* I do, for Mr. MacGuinness told me all about it. 
It don’t repay one’s trouble, Margery. 

Well, well, this his all wery fine, hut I want to rite about woman, 
bless er hart ! — describe her manners, dress, and abits. Margery, you 
hare a woman, and a feeling one to, for I have hoften seen tears treacle 
down your cheaks ven you heerd of the sufrings of the poor, poor 
kncedlevomen, who vorks like silkvorms, and dies of starvatioOi. If you 
ave not ritten volums, ’tain’t no fault of yours — but then* you ave 
spoken them. I no of no living woman more deservin than yourself, 
to womb I could kommunikate my observations on the Awanese fe- 
males, for your generosity is has boundless as the stormy hocean and the 
sergy Pacifhic. 

To begin. Awanese women arc like hall bother women, except that 
they is pml and has black heyes generally, with air as black as the 
hink I am hinditing with. They is halso smallish in size, caused no- 
doubt by the heat, which is hawful, as I told you. Their anejs and feet 
is liliputian, and they wear nothing else but satin or silk shoes, with 
souls as thin as wafers. That which will axtonish you the most is, 
that they make their own shoes ; but the squI is made by the cobbler. 
Funny, ain’t it ? Clarissa and me don’t know what we shall do when 
our souls are bused up, for we never made sich things in hall our born 
days. Another thing as wiU axtonish you his, that they don’t wear 
stays, which I think is the only cause why they are so very agile* 
Their movements are rather woluptuous ; but this is- also attributable 
to the hinscssant eat — tho’ they never see the sun unless^ they are 
obliged, which seldom appens unless they travail. They take good 
care, the lasy uzzies, to keep within dors, take their sighestas (a queer 
word !) and this haccounts for the whiteness of their skin. They are 
jist like howls, for they only go hout when the sun is going to bed, and 
then they are two hindolent to walk* Now do jpii see why they have 
sich small feet ? If ever I have a daughter, I’ll take precious kare she 
shan’t walk, no more than chynese women, whose feet is no biggar than 
a kamhridge sassage doubled hu^. 

But, can you believe it — wilryou believe it? — at the party we was 
at the other knight, they dansed like raving monomaniacs. They 
actirally looked like drowned rats, from the dew a running and streamin 
down their faces and necs. They be more mad for dansing Polecas and 
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iV'aldcs in these parts than in London ; and it strikes me, that the otter 
the klimate, the more dansing is in woge. 1 should ave thought the 
kontrary. So much for travelling ! so much for taste ! ! 

What we most admires ere, is the friendly terms on whi^ch folk live. 
Seremony is cuite unknown — it’s too ot to be over-purlite. People 
walk into bother peoples houses as if it was their hown, which does 
away with hetiquette : and no wonder, for all the doors and winders are 
wide hopen to hadmit the hair and visiters both equally welcomb. 
They know nothing of hour seremonius manners — of powdered foot- 
men, knobby walet-de-chambers and butlers. You walk in, and dis- 
kiver the fady of the ouse a-smokin (the beestly kustom!) she points 
to a chare — ^you sit down, talk if you can, hold your tung if you 
can’t, which is xccedingly onpleasant, specially to one as is fond of 
gossup, like myself. We generally has a friend who hacts as inter- 
prether. That which I dislike the most, is them negresses a-lolling 
about : I always diskiver them by the hodor, it’s cuite hoverpoucring : 
of cours I carries a bottle of salts with me. . 

After all that is said and done, it's pleasant to be upon unseremo- 
nius terms. We English are such slaves to kustom— wc never think of 
•paying wisits xcept to those as gives dinners, suppers, or balls. Unless 
people ruin themselves by giving parties, folk do not think it worth 
while to waste their time in wisits. These wisits arc hoften grate boars, 
and one wishes the wisiters at bath. 

With respect to marriage, that importantist move in the life of 
woman, they is very purtikilar car. It's surprizing how prowd these 
kreholcs is, specially if they as the blue blood, as they calls it, in their 
wains. I ^as halways hopposed to hintermarriage, because it himpo- 
verishes the blood, and children — poor hinnocent critturs — incrits the 
royal hevil. A hedict ought to be legalised to stop them here, because 
they is all the rage. This accounts for the ^omen being so skinny and 
squallid and pail. Cousins ought not to marry cousins, no more than 
uncles ought to marry neeces or their grandmothers. It’s like sewing 
corn in the same field, without allowing the land to rest — ence the 
hirapoverishment. I could go deeper into this subject, only you under- 
stand me perfectly. 

The nobylity, like the nobylity all hover the face of this earth, are 
very proud — why, I can’t tell, as we all can trace our hancestry, if w'e 
only knew were to look for them. Who knows but that our phamily is 
descended from Julius Seizeher ? You know he was in England, and 
conquered it. But that is neither ere nor there. The people here 
intermarry merely to keep the money in the phamily — a thing which is • 
hoften practised with us. Generally sperking, they are verry happy ; 
for the women are verry wirtuous, and dote on their husbands. 

One thing which struck me with graat force, was the weakness of 
the mothers for their hoffspring. They spiles them kompletely. I won- 
der at women, who go so hoften to mass, not being better acquainted 
with th^ manners and custom of Solomon. Hav’nt seen a birch rod in 
a single ouse here. If a child wimpers, his iqjamma gives him a pine-< _ 
apple ; if he cries, a box of sugar-plums ; if he bellows, he is kissed 
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and made a fool of. Alas ! Margery, hand-mothers are ixtonish^d that 
children plague them to death. How different did my poor dear mother 
act towards me ! Didn’t I get it ! ! 

Then thej^ dress their children like little men and women. Tvc seen 
hoys 10 and 12 years old, with tale coats, gents hats, and hoots, so 
prim and stiff, it was cuitc amusing — cuite — to sec them a-givcn of 
themselves such hairs. 

Talking of xtravagance, nothing heats that of the kreoles. Peter 
hused to xpostulate with me for not wearing a hall-dress more than a 
dozen times ; hut these Awanesc women heats me all to tatters. Only 
think of their only wearing a dress once ! Kan you spell tlie'^word ? — 
yea, only once ! They must cost their husbands fortunes. But the 
xtravagantist part of all is, that they gives their sidendid dresses to 
their dirty slaves when they come ome from the hall. Eity-tighty ! 
my made may wate a long time before I am guilty of such xtravagance. 

I think, Margery, that 1 have given you sum idea as to the fileoso- 
logy of woman in these parts, and I wind hup by saying that they is 
most affectionate mothers. I could say much more on this inixaustihle 
subject — lovely woman, hut shall reserve my remarks till we meet, as 
it wond do to spin too long a yam, as Mr. Peabody says. 

I cuite forgot the moast himportant knews. Peter and me ad a 
rare squall about that fellow, the poet MacGuinness. It caused me to 
give him a severe curtain lecture — ^i mean Peter, of course, as he pa- 
tronizes the versificatcr, who sticks to him like a shadow ; tho* it is 
difficult to see ones shadow ere in the middle of the day, when the son 
is overhead. Well, MacGuinness is in love with Clarissa ! Did you 
ever ! — Yes — it don’t surprise me, as everybody as sees herf^ loves her. 
The way i discovered his hidden pawsion was this : — He dedicated 
some poetry to some one, & i am cuite sure it is ment for Clarissa* 
I hav'nt got a copy of thq lines ; but such a memory I’ve got, that 
nothing escapes it when facts be once impressed upon my brain* 
Dr. Numbskull, when he xamined my bumps at Crosby All, said, 
before all the congregation, that he never seed such organs for recol- 
lectin of things in is life ; ence the fasillyty of remembrance, i give 
you the heligy verb-athira, has some gents calls it, & you will find my 
remarks at foot dewly numbered for your hcadification. It runs as 
follows 


“ To MT Bow Hiobdealle.” 

Herr Sacson awehom air, of goldhen ewe, 

Falls in lucksnriant kurls a la korcscrew, 

Witch kiss herr roasy cheeks that speak content. 
Here robed in modesty and centiment* 

Hon that soft surface lust beneeth the hi, 
Horrora plays, as in the northern ski ; 

And hore herr heven brows is to be seen 
A cheerful fored which would grace a queen—* 
Terce, wite and delicate, not i^ nor lo, 

A fored such as few kould host or show ; 

2 lids from witch dame Natur, with a dash 
Of err kean an8, ad drawn the. long black lash, 
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4 valcd blew hies, so lovin and so glad, 

Has seemed has hif they never kould look sad ; 

** Herr nose directed strafe” (as Chauser said), 

It well became herr elegant>form*d head; 

Grosed by such ’hears! hoose unadorned tips 
Fond kisses beg, of fond hendearin lips. , • 

Herr mouth his perfect, of the deepest read — 

None more than i do pale hand thm lips dread! 

Lips are the sete of frankness and of love ; 

They mark the serpent, or proclaim the dove. 

My charmer’s hupper lip his read and thin ; 

But then the 1 as pouts above herr chin 
^ ^ llappears as if some henvious umming be 

Ad Kiss’d, then stung it from shear gealousy — 
i kould ave done the same in heckstasv ! I 
Hand were they parted for a leetle wile, 

Around them hovver’d such a lovely smile, 

It play’d the devil — ^f’or, like knpits dart, 

It sank deep, deep hinto mv throbbing art 
Then, glitt’ring like a havalaunch of snow, 

Herr neck descended to herr harms below: 

Deep-bosom’d — but, alass ! her sabell vest 
Konscals those charms uatur so well express’d. 

Herr ands are long, so tapering and white ; 

Herr waste is slender, but not laced *2 tight; 

Herr shoulders broad, yet broader still herr hipps ; 

On tiny feet most gracefully she tripps. 

Stately, yet gentle has the turtle dove, 

My charmer his a perfect queen of love ! 

Such, Margery, his the dedication. Womb else can it be intended 
for, but for Clarissa? You see the himpudcnce of the feller. His 
language is has loose as his moralls, hand the hole breathes lubricity. 
That i have given you' the xact tenor of the dedication, i am cuite cer- 
tain ; for i have been particular, even as to the brackets, as them Hita- 
lian himage venders calls ’em — sec mark No. 1, 

As we go to the country soon, i hope shall part company with 
that dreamin poet, who is not ^ as hainusin as that dear Mr. Peabody, 
tho* he hoarcs us konstantly about a place called Texass, and another 
barren place named after some Irishman, and sounds something like 
O'Regon. I have advised Peter to put an O before is name ; but he 
says there is an O’Smith in London already — 1 who acts the brigand, 
in the strand, i shall go and sec him when i come back to blessed 
Lopdon, witch i hope will soon be the case, as I long to inale the 
smell of smoke, because i think it purifies the hair and kills wenomous 
hinsects as hahounds ere. 

By the buy, i here railways are oneders, and that the civic 

hawthorities are m^ing fortunes. Pity as Peter is not in London.* 
I supposes most of the Aldermen is on the Provisionalle Kommittccs. 

I don’t know if I shall rite to you again — it’s such a boar, with the 
ot son in daytime, and the musketers St night. If i do, it shall be on 
a purtikilarly hinteresting subject. 

Your loving cousin, 

• Polly Smith, 

P.S. I admire the respect paid to old pedple ere wery much. Old 
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women go about au natural with their grey air, and don’t wear wigs, 
false air, nor caps, as iii England. Old age here is certainly honorable, 
and no one thinks grey airs abominable. There’s no accountin for 
taste. I could rite more, bit i won’t. 

P.P.S. D««n’t forget to have the fire irns rubbed with sand paper once 
a week. I ate rust. Hemery paper is the best ; it don’t scratch. 

Ajew once more. 


AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 

BY TllOS. M^COMBIB, ESQ. 

No. V,— THE SCENERY AND SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Australia, land of hope ! — how many a longing eye is turned towards 
thy sunbrigbt shores ! On the dusky heath-clad hills of Scotland, the 
hardy mountaineer in his aerial dwelling ponders deeply on thy magical 
rise and strange history. Amidst the woods, dales, and daisy fields of 
merry England, the happy cottager broods and dreams of the Australian 
shores, brighter even than his own happy land. The light and jovial- 
hearted native of the Green Isle, as he goetli forth to the labours of the 
day carolling some ditty of the olden time, longs eagerly to reach the 
land of the East — the clime of the sun. It is a land “ beautiful ex- 
ceedingly the most remote parts of the globe echo its praises, and 
waft blessings towards the land of promise — the future home,of millions 
of the- human race. Every newspaper and periodical in England, as 
well as America, and the other parts of the civilised world, teems with 
accounts of its unparalleled rise and present prosperity. Philosopher, 
patriot, and philanthi^pist,* alike regard the rapid development of the 
Australian Continent with no common or every-day anxiety, but as one 
of the grand events which will mark this period in the history of the 
world. But a few years since it was altogether unknown. How many 
a nook of quiet, secluded beauty, lovelier far than the most elaborate 
finishing of man’s hands, yet lies in this strange land “ wasting its 
sweetness on the desert airl” How many an cyc-bright landscape, 
with its plains of umbrageous foliage and perpetual verdure, where the 
footstep of the mariner has never trod ; its nitid, pebbly brooks, with 
their foaming, sparkling cascades ; its noble lakes, upon which the sun 
coquets with his parting rays he sinks at curfew time ; its myrtle 
groves, with their fruits, and flowers, and trees, variegated and bespan- 
gled with all the beauty which the simplicity of nature alone can ex- 
hibit, and canopied by fantastic wreaths of flowery foliage formed from 
the sweeping mimosa — loveliest of plants — or the green luxuriant 
casuarina, with its weeping, wiry, wavy, shivering foliage, and many 
other trees, enlivened by thousands of warblers nestling amongst their 
rustling leaves, of as bright plumage as the far-famed bird of paradise, 
•^lies unseen and unknown. 
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“Australia !*’ exclaims the English reader; “and what can be said of 
Australia ? Time is not chronicled there, as in older countries : the 
hours, and days, and years, have not been marked by events connected 
M’ith the history of the world, and of the human race. That it exists 
now is certain, but for how long we know not : the paSt is one dark 
•obscurity — a chaos ; time has been buried in the grave of forgetfulness 
ere yet recorded,’* 

With the exception of a few patches here and there on the different 
coasts and plains, nothing is known of the fifth part of the globe. The 
footstep of civilised man has not yet penetrated into the intexior of 
AustraJia. How very little, comparatively, is known of this vast con- 
tinent ! What a grand secret is here concealed from the eye of man ! Of 
both the burning sandy deserts of Africa, and the arid, scorching, bound- 
less plains of Asia, a visionary conceit has entered imperceptibly into 
•the mind ; we have a mental sketch of the form and proportion of these 
strange ;md almost illimitable lands, although it would, perhaps, be 
impossible to convey an outline of our conception to another. The 
noble-minded and enterprising sons of Britain have explored far into 
these boundless regions : love of knowledge, or an eager desire for fame, 
has excited many to surmount danger and privation, thus collecting 
stores of information to lay before the world ; — many of those ex- 
plorers have found an early grave, but their requiem will be chaunted 
by thousands, and their names will long be honoured. What benefits 
have they bestowed upon the human race ! — lighting the taper of know- 
ledge amid the mists of obscurity and ignorance — gladdening the hearts 
•of the men of science — opening up new channels for the commerce of their 
native land — spreading the light of religion and civilisation through vast 
•territories where unmitigated barbarism had formerly held sway — and 
all at the cost of their own lives ! These are the true heroes and pa- 
triots ; the courage of him who will undertake to explore a new and 
pagan country — a task which will entail upon him years of physical 
privation, hunger and thirst, disease, and most likely death — is as fax 
above the courage of the warrior as the heavens are superior to the dull 
earth. The courage of the warrior is often the transient effervescence of 
the moment, the natural excitement of his soul-stirring profession*: herides 
forth to combat surrounded by friends and comrades ; his mind is strained 
to the utmost pitch of excitement by the gorgeous spectacle of the pom2> 
of battle, the ringing of steel and the clang of armed squadrons, the flap- 
ping of banners and the glitter of arms, the martial bearing of the 
combatants, and the maddening strain of the martial music. But the 
poor explorer has none of all these fimtitious aids to animate him ; he 
lias to endure long days of the most laborious toil, beneath a sun so 
scorching as to desiccate every particle of herbage, and make life to a 
human being almost too oi>pressi‘ve tq he borne, followed by weary and 
solitary nights ; at times famishing for lack of sustenance or dying 
thirst, struggling against circumstances the most adverse and 
disheartening, in constant danger from beasts of prey or lawless men. 
Amidst all these, and numberless other difficulties and dangers, the poor 
explorer has to rely upon the self-sustaining powers of his own mind. 
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What exquisite mental anguish and severe bodily suffering may not 
these poor wayfarers have experienced ! what lassitude of spirit and 
sad longings ! Nothing could have enabled them to bear up against 
such suffering and dreariness of heart but some powerful motive for 
action ; such* a motive they have had in their desire to benefit tlie 
human race. Well, then, may the young and feeling-hearted reader 
heave a sigh when he reads of the untimely fate of many a brave ex- 
plorer, and reflects upon the accumulation of calamities under which he 
may have sunk. But, although by the exertions of these brave tra- 
vellers we have something like a faint idea of the grand internal wastes 
of Africa and Asia, the interior of Australia is one complete blank : 
science is here fairly baffled — for nothing like. a correct idct'i can be 
formed of these regions, or the natural features they present. 

Some have supposed the interior of the Australian Continent to be 
one vast range of sandy plains, with no mark of vegetation upon their 
surface, and where neither man nor beast could exist. These unfruitful 
regions are supposed to be almost without limit, and ten times more 
monotonous and pestiferous than the deserts of Africa, or the steppes of 
Asia : nay more, it is supposed to be impossible for living thing to 
traverse these boundless wastes. Many, again, conjecture that there 
exists ill the interior of Australia a vast inland sea, where the future 
navies of the New World will float, and which, by aid of ships iiiicl 
steamboats, will connect together the most distant parts of the country. 
Those who hold this opinion say, that when this ocean is discovered 
the golden age of Australian prosperity will in reality commence ; 
that the agricultural and pastoral interests of the country will flou- 
rish, and its commerce he fostered and increased. Some, again, are of 
opinion that in the interior of the country there exist ranges of lofty, 
rugged, impenetrable mountains, across which the foot of man will 
never be able to pass. Amongst these chains there are supposed to 
exist volcanoes grander than any yet known, the craters emitting a 
continued body of fire and smoke. The whole country is supposed to 
he under the agency of vast subterranean fires, which at times burst out 
with terrific explosions, spreading burning lava for many miles, and 
increasing the waste desolation of the scene. Those who chiefly hold 
the latter opinion arc the ignorant Irish, of whom iherc are a great 
many in the Colony : they look upon these burning mountains with 
ubject and supernatural fear — as something almost as frightful as the 
countries of the Genii and Magi, described in the “Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments.** Sometimes, when the lightning flashes, and the 
thunder peals far away with that lazy siipincne^s peculiar to this part 
df the world, the ignorant set down these sublimities of the natural 
world as some eruption or earthquake among these distant mountains ; 
they fear that some grand revolution of nature may one day swallow up 
the whole land. 

Many have attempted to penetrate towards the interior, but all have 
been alike unsuccessful. Whether or not it will ever he accomplished, 
and the explorers and historians of Australia he enabled to lay sf gra- 
phical delineation of the Country before the world, it would at present 
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be impossible to guess. The skill and perseverance of man will over- 
come much, and subdue the elements to obey his will ; and great as the 
difficulties which must be overcome before this grand end can be arrived 
at really are, the world may yet entertain good hopes of this grand 
event being one day accomplished. When, however, thetreader reflects 
for one moment upon the nature of these difficulties and dangers, he 
will begin to fear that the enigma has no chance of being solved in our 
lifetime. And before proceeding further, it may be as well to glance 
for a moment at the nature of the difficulties and dangers. 

The explorer will have to wander over many hundred miles of 
desert,* uninhabited by life or living thing, with the sole exception of 
nests of venomous reptiles. He will likewise have to scramble over 
chains of mountains, so steep and rugged as to be impassable for horses, 
and all but an effectual boundary to the limits of knowledge, and a 
stop to the hardy pioneer. He would have, moreover, to scramble fii* 
months amongst scrub, so dense, that many weeks must elapse before 
even a hundred miles of country could be traversed, and where no 
regular course could be pursued ; added to which, the danger of famish- 
ing or dying from thirst, or the yet greater danger of getting perplexed, 
losing the way, and perishing in the wilderness. It is clear that diffi- 
culties which could have disheartened so many brave and distinguished 
travellers and explorers, and obliged all of them to retrace their way to 
the dwellings of civilised men, arc of no slight or common kind. About 
two years since, a body of men, comprising some members of high 
standing in science, had it in contemplation to make one grand effort 
tow'ards the accomplishment of this great undertaking. The mode of 
operation was planned thus : — Twojiariies of volunteers, each containing 
only hardy pioneers, inured to an Australian climate, and practised in 
all that appertains to Bush life and navigating the wiiclerness, w,^rc to 
start on a given day, one from Adelaide and the other from Port Essing- 
ton. A particular latitude and longitude Vere fixed upon as a place of 
rendezvous, and for this spot each was to steer a straight course by aid 
of tlie compass. It is possible, if this undertaking had been proceeded 
with, and the details managed prudently and skilfully, that it might 
have been successful ; but the very magnitude of the undertaking appears 
ultimately to have dismayed even its hardy projectors, and, painful to 
reflect upon, it was relinquished. If the undertaking, without succeed- 
ing in accomplishing the end aimed at, would have deprived the country 
of the services of some of her most distinguished sons, by adoption, if 
not by birth, then it was wisely abandoned ; yet it was a disappoint- 
ineut the most mortifying to all who love Australia, and who joy in 
her prosperity. • 

Australia is said to have been first discovered by Don Pedro Fer- 
nando de Quiros, a Spanish navigator. It is not, however, clearly 
proved that he was the first disco vefer, as the Dutch may claim the 
honour of the discovery with some appearance of truth ; for their navi- 
gators are said to have visited New Holland as early as 1G05, while the 
date\)f the Spaniard’s discovery is put down as 1009. The remoteness 
of the new country, and the unwillingness of the common people to 
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migrate thither in consequence, accounts for this vast continent having 
been so long neglected. Captain Cook was the first who obtained any 
useful information regarding it, and who discovered it to be uncon- 
nected with the groups of islands in the South Sea, known collectively 
by the name of l?olynesia. 

Australia is situated in the Pacific Ocean ; the Indian Ocean washes 
its shores. It measures two thousand miles from north to south, and 
about three thousand miles from east to west. Its circumference may 
be estimated at upwards of eight thousand miles, and of this vast 
space about one-tenth part has been explored. The discovery of the 
vast peninsula of Hindustan, the seat of the British Presidencies in 
India, and perhaps the greatest emporium for commerce in the world at 
the present day, led to the discovery not only of America, but likewise 
of Australia and Polynesia. How limited must have been the ideas of 
even the intellectual great of ancient times ! The philosophers, poets, 
and scholars of Rome and Athens ; the invincible Roman generals ; the 
finished, elegant Cicero, with his graceful language and inimitable style ; 
the elegant Demosthenes, with his passionate fervour, his command of 
language, and the yet more wonderful command which he exercised 
over the feelings and passions of his fellows, — dreamt not of the mighty 
worlds which were concealed from their view, or their national pride 
would have been considered lessened. The discovery of India by 
Vasco dc Gama changed the world, and by bringing to light what 
was formerly obscure, enlarged the minds of men. How little do we 
at times know of the momentous events which a very trifling incident, 
often presenting an inauspicious aspect at the time, may give rise 
to ! and how little could the gallant and distinguished I>e»Gama he 
aware, when encouraging his men to perseverance, and combating with 
the angry elements off’ “ the Cape of Good Hope/' of the unprece- 
dented events which were to follow his brave action — the discovery, not 
only of India, that strange l&nd over which a fairy spell of enchant- 
ment has been M'oven, until it has come to be looked upon, especially 
by the uneducated, as a golden land of sumptuous and voluptuous 
aplendour, a land of jewels and ingots, — but likewise, to say nothing of 
America, the discovery of which was the most important event on 
record, of Australia, which a century hence will be looked upon as an 
event little, if at all, less important. The opening up of India for Bri- 
tish enterprise and commerce was a grand era in the history of Britain, 
and mainly contributed to the great accumulation of capital in that 
country of late years. Thousands of Englishmen have gone over to 
India needy, penniless adventurers, and have a^toijished the world by 
returning in a few years loaded with gold and almost unable to count 
their thousands. This is no exaggeration, but how their great wealth 
was acquired was unknown to every one but themselves. We know 
now how it was in many instances amassed — by rapacity, bloodshed, 
and deeds of evil ; by violation of all the laws of honour or probity ; 
by pillaging and ruining the widow, the fatherless, and the unpro- 
tected ; by the loss of honour and good name ; by laying waste ^hole 
districts of rich and prosperous country ; by crimes of the darkest dye, 
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which shrink from the light of day ; and by devastating the richest 
country in the world, and draining it of its last rupee. A century back 
gold was as plenty in India as “ coals at Newcastle ;** now the sight of 
a rupee is as rare as the eight of a Bank of England note in Shepton 
I^Iallet, or any other of the raffest towns in flngland. There arc, 
we willingly confess, glorious exceptions ; many gentlemen, especially 
amongst those engaged in mercantile pursuits, have acquired an honour- 
able independence by their own exertions. It is cheering to be able 
to record this, but, alas ! it is only the exception. 

India is now in the wane — it has reached the sere and yellow 
leaf,”* while Australia is an infant giant, about to burst from leading- 
strings and astonish the world by its vigorous strength. The rise of 
Australia to the important place it must occupy in the scale of 
nations will be an event of far more importance to mankind than the 
trade of India, which has only benefited, directly, at least, a few indi- 
viduals. The fortunes which will be accumulated in Australia will 
not be wrenched from the friendless and fatherless, but acquired by 
patient industry ; they will not be acquired by the grasping and avari- 
cious, but by the honest laborious cultivator, who tills that he may 
reap ; or by the careful grazier, who watches over the flocks and herds, 
that repay his care with liberal interest; or the careful, thrifty trader, who 
takes care to increase his store, but, at the same time, acts honourably 
in all his transactions, and values liis good name more than riches. 

Every country has many features peculiar to itself, not only of 
natural scenery, but it likewise contains within its limits an entire 
world of animate and inanimate creation. The discoveries of India, 
Americaf and Australia, and the South Sea Archipelago, alike intro- 
duced the old northern nations to a new world. They opened up to the 
eager adventurers of the old continents, vast stores of wealth and know- 
ledge. With all that appertains to the history of the two former, the 
English reader of these days is thoroughly acquainted. Of the latter — 
which, being the latest discovery, as well as from being the antipodes 
of the Old World, has been named the “ New World” — very little is 
known. Of course, in a brief article like the present, it would be im- 
possible to enter into minute details of the natural history of the 
country, its intrinsic capabilities, or peculiarities of natural scenery. 
As the last may be deemed the most interesting subject of dissertation 
to the English reader, we shall here glance for a moment towards it. 

So far as the country has been explored, it has been found to consist 
of hills and plains in irregular proportion. Vast chains of steep, rugged, 
impassable mountains, alternate with a continued succession of long, 
thinly-timbered, undulating flats, or elongated meadows, similar In 
appearance to the plains of North America, which have been styled 
prairies, from the French word prairie, a meadow. The natural aspect 
of some of these Australian plaint, especially during the autumn, 
winter, and spring months, is singularly beautiful — such a scene as 
Claude Lorraine would love to copy. The grass is soft as velvet, 
green and refrigerant, mitigating the heat of the sun, which shines over- 
head with refulgent splendour ; the plains nre spangled by clumps of 
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odorous, variegated trees, forming, in many places, natural arbours of 
almost superlative beauty, and which exceed even the notions we 
have formed of Oriental splendour, — yet, sad to say, in many in- 
stances badly watered : in fact, the settlers have often to depend upon 
aqueducts or rponds^for preserving the water which falls from the 
heavens,* Want of water is the great and only natural disadvantage 
under which Australia will have to combat ; and this may be, in a 
great measure, if not altogether, remedied by Artesian boring ; and, 
even at present, although insiccation at times goes to such a length in 
seasons of great drought as to parch and wither all kinds of vegetation, 
^®t there are comparatively few parts of the country where tho land 
cannot be made fit for the rearing and grazing of sheep. It however 
presents an effectual barrier to the growth of corn upon an extensive 
scale, unless a system of artificial irrigation be adopted, which many 
who have studied the subject consider neither impossible nor very 
difficult. But it is not always the case that these lovely plains are 
imwatercd. In many instances the scene is yet farther beautified by a 
creek, winding along in serpentine folds, wilh its steep shelving banks, 
forming natural terraces and grottoes. The water flows here smooth 
and broad, and the banks retreat to a considerable distance, where they 
retract, and the waters are hidden beneath a covering formed by the 
trees on their margin, which hang luxuriantly. Some miles farther on, 
and the country becomes more thickly wooded, the trees now forming, 
often, long sylvan arcades and cloistered colonnades, affording shady 
retreats from the mid-day sun. The country will at times change — the 
beautiful and gay scene depicted above will alter to the most tamo 
and uninteresting scenery that can be imagined. No country ^^presents 
such an incongruous mixture of good and bad scenery as Australia ; 
and, in whole districts, nothing meets the sight but old, stunted, 
weather-beaten gum-trees, thick dwarf-scrub, with here and there 
vast circular and oval plallis, where the vegetation is dry and 
withered. Here the scene has no redeeming features — nothing tu 
beautify or enliven it ; the eye rests painfully upon a prospect barren, 
monotonous, and unlovely. 

Some parts of the country are very hilly. These lofty ranges of 
mountains sometimes stretch across many hundred miles of the land, 
separating whole districts of country from one another by almost im- 
passable barriers. These mountain ranges are at times of great height, 
with rocky, precipitous sides ; in many places jagged and shelvy, with 
ravines down which the winter torrents pour headlong with fearful 
impetuosity, presenting a singular scene, at once beautiful and sublime. 
Other parts of these ranges are covered by one thick, compact coating 
of scrub, shutting up all communication, and rendering the passage 
across either altogether impossible, or a work of such danger and diffi- 


* The reader must not sunpose that want of water is a general complaint. 
There are whole districts well watered. Bui one accustomed to the superfluity 
of that grand necessary at home, would regard the scantiness of it, and the 
distance from which it has at times to be carried, as something like a calamity. 
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culty as to deter men from making the essay* The scene will fre- 
quently assume a milder and more genial aspect ; the offensive 
brushwood will disappear, and be succeeded by defiles furrowing 
the sides of the mountains^ with a small creek winding along the bottom, 
the sides of which are covered with stringy bark^and pine. Immense 
herds of cattle collect among these fastnesses, from the stray cattle 
and runaway herds of the surrounding settlers, where the country is 
occupied. After a time they become un tameable, and dangerous to 
approach — belonging to and owned by no man ; nor is it possible for 
any person to recover herds, if once they take refuge in these range^ 
What*e»quisite and pure delight a mind tenderly alive to poetic feeliiiP 
and susceptible of the grandest emotions derived from the sublime anil 
beautiful, might derive from a sojourn among these mountain recesses 
during a thunderstorm ! A thunderstorm is very often presaged by an 
intense and suffocating closeness in the atmosphere. The lightning 
then begins to dart along, now with a faint, tremulous, scarce percepti- 
ble, wiry streak, which vanishes ere perceived ; then with a flash so 
vivid, as to light up the whole of the horizon wkh a roseate glow — 
suddenly, — yet so grand and vivid, as to make tiff beholder start invo- 
luntarily, and give the reverence of the soul to what is not of the 
material, — like the hectic blush of pleasure which crosses the pale, wan 
face of a poet, when, half absent and dreaming, he is startled into life 
by the brilliancy of some thought or image which has found its w'ay to 
the mind. Then follows the peal, so nigh as to all but rend the earth. 
First comes a cracking noise, like the discharge of a thousand pieces 
of artillery, which would be but a puny, feeble attempt to imitate it ; 
then a l<ing, loud roar, reverberating from mountain to mountain, and 
from valley to valley, wandering away until the sound becomes of a 
drowsy, lingering, lulling character, muffled by the distance. Awe 
mingles with pleasure as we catch our breath and listen. Docs not the 
voice of the Almighty speak in his thundftrs? Then follows the smooth, 
pattering rain, as it ** comes down like music it begins to fall heavier, 
and, in a short space of time, the dry ravines are filled ; thousands of 
little foaming streams come clamouring along, tributary to the larger 
stream ; and, in a short time, countless rivers start into existence, as 
by the wand of a magician. 

It is a wonderful thing thus to wander in the primeval forests of 
Australia, the strangest, perhaps, of strange lands, and attempt to 
penetrate the mist which bangs over its former history, or withdraw the 
veil from the yet more impalpable mist of the future. For what strange 
and peculiar purpose of Providence was this vast continent created ? 
and have all these* hifls and valleys continued thus desolate since the 
creation ? Is Australia, indeed, coeval with the Old World ? and has 
it lain thus waste and solitary, while the Old World teemed with its 
millions of living thinking beings? *Or, again, is there any truth in 
the theories advanced by the naturalist and the philosopher, that Aus- 
tralia is a more recent formation, and that where this laud now lies^ 
with its myriads of living things, and its animal and vegetable worlds, 
but a few centuries back a waste of waters rolled ? Were it possible to 
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bring the mind to give full credence to these theories, well would Aus- 
tralia deserve the name of the New World. 

But were this to be believed, what object could Providence have 
had in its creation ? (we cannot for a moment enter into a belief of the 
doctrines of th^ materialists.) Was it because the Old World was likely 
to be surcharged with inhabitants, and a new world was here laid out 
ready for countless thousands of human beings, who would elsewhere 
have been unable to earn food and raiment necessary for a subsistence ? 
Or was it created by a natural law constantly going foryvard in the 
material world, and created from the natural operation of the elements, 
A which is changing the whole face of the material world? is* Aus- 
tralia, being a more recent formation, likely to outlast the older world, 
or some parts of the older world ? It would strike the future Australian 
with a strange horrible feeling of curiosity and dread, did he expect one 
day to hear that England was to be swallowed up by an earthquake, 
and the waves of the German Ocean roll on over proud and mighty 
cities, lordly feudal seats of ancient greatness, and dwellings furnished 
with the costly magn^cence of modern times, until its waters mingled 
with the North Sea^nd the Atlantic Ocean, so that the homeward- 
bound mariner would search in vain for his port of destination. Nay, 
more ; were these theories true, vast continents may now be forming, 
or will at some future period form, in the Pacific, Atlantic, or Indian 
Ocean, which will in their turn be colonised by adventurers from Aus- 
tralia, India, or America. Australia may be then an old world, filled 
with works of art, enlightened by philosophy and science, and rich with 
wealth culled from every clime, and poured into her from the ends of 
the earth. Where now solitude holds sway, will then be crowded with 
towered cities, proud castles, and sweet hamlets. Not a foot of the 
mighty land which has hitherto been untrod by the footsteps of man, 
but will in these days have its legend and its story, and make many a 
proud boast of glory departed. 

Another strange speculation here enters the mind. Will knowledge 
be ali/ftys progressive, and will the future inhabitants of the New World be 
as far superior to us in science as we arc to the philosophers of Greece 
and Rome ? Will they look upon their primogenal brethren of the Old 
World as ignorant ? Or, again, will science retrograde, and mental 
culture be neglected, and they Ml away from the high civilisation of 
:heir progenitors ? The latter might flatter our vanity, but as sincere 
lovers of mankind, as well as of all that is grand or noble in the nature 
of man, we would hope that the former may be the case. 

How long will the Empire of Britain, with her n^ighty Dependencies 
in every quarter of the globe, a dominion on which the sun never sets, 
hold together ? or, what is the same thing, how long will Australia con- 
tinue to be a Dependency of England, and what may be its strange 
history when the yoke of the mouther-country is cast off? Of what 
feuds and battles may not these solitary plains and lonely forest groves 
one day be the arena ! what marching and counter-marching of armies — 
what obstinate struggling for supremacy, for religious belief, for liberty ! 
The clang of the war-trunrpet and the din of battle may resound 
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tliroughout these silent woods ; the tramp of the eager war-horse plough 
up these verdant fields ; the fiery hissing cannon-ball lay waste these 
drooping wiry-leaved casuarinas, and gigantic white gums, with their 
huge gnarled branches spread here and there in strange grotesque 
groups. The groans of the wounded and dying jnay bi^ak upon the 
midnight stillness of the eternal forest. And there spreads the land- 
scape under the influence of a solitude as complete as if coetaneous with 
the creation. 

The more reflection the mind gives to this subject, the more strange it 
appears. We' have a continent as large as the whole of •the krtowir 
world of 4;hG ancients, which, after lying many thousands of years x 
luxurious wilderness, uninhabited 5 or inhabited only by a few wan- 
dering tribes of Indians, is now about to start into life and vigour ; 
— after thus lying waste, an untrodden wilderness — a blank — a 
nothing, is to become the source of support for a great and mighty 
nation — a nation which will unquestionably rule the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere and be the Britain of the East ; to have, instead of Nature in 
her most commanding proportions, countless millioM of living, thinking 
beings, with their individual passions and feelings-^he intense and wi- 
thering mental anguish of some, and the gay buoyancy of heart of 
others. If it were possible for a man to have a glance into 
futurity, what a strange sight would be presented I Suppose he were 
to plant himself in the midst of that plain,, now all desolate, and close 
his eyes for a moment, and could on reopening them have a single 
glance of the same spot several centuries hence. Before him spreads the 
same ground, but, oh, how different ! — in place of the former solitude, 
the whole^of the country now, as far as the eye can reach, teems with 
life and civilisation ; proud cities rear their thousand domes to the sky, 
their golden spires glittering in the summer sunshine ; the streets and 
highways arc crowded with the votaries of fashion, the dissipated and 
the idle; the marts of business and the ))laces of traffle present the 
same keen, eager, speculative class, as are to be seen upon the lioyal 
Exchange at the present day. It is the same, for human nature will 
always continue the same, there as in our own day : one class of men 
are anxiously making it the sole aim of their lives to accumulate a for- 
tune, while another class again are aa eagerly employed in spending 
one railroads branch off in every direction ; the clang of a thousand 
engines, and the incessant hum of multitudes pursuing their various 
avocations, and the sounds of manufactories, of many different kinds, 
break upon the ear. While a man of fashion of those days drives past 
in some vehicle, which the beholder does not recognise, he whips b^ 
so close as almost to put his person in danger of being ridden down ; 
he Stans, the spell is broken, the whole creation has vanished — ^'not a 
wreck remains.” He is again in the midst of eternal silence ; nothing 
about him wears any resemblance to fhe vision he bad created, but the 
sky above him ; it however has known no change, and there it rests as 
pure as azure, and as gloriously beautiful as ever. 

We must not pursue these speculations too far, or the reader may 
become weary of what he may think tends t6 serve no useful purpose. 
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Before entering upon a practical consideration of Australia, it may not 
be out of place to mention the advantages the emigrant will have, to 
'induce him to adopt it as his future home. Except in rare instances, 
and under very peculiar circumstances, the emigrant will have no grati* 
f] cation frdm aprolojiged stay in an Australian town. Few would make 
choice of a town life. Most of them swarm with keen, selfish, and de- 
signing men ; with needy adventurers, with many who have been ejected 
from society at home for their misdeeds.' A residence in such a place 
tends to harden the heart, and curdle the milk of human kindness. 
After being repeatedly deceived, men become sharp ; hay, in many 
% stances, it so happens that those who before were the eoul of 
honour, gradually begin to fall in with the system which is every day 
practised around them. The country, however, holds forth many advan- 
tages for those who love a rural life, and a quiet and secluded nook to 
live far from the cares and bustle of the world. The life of the Austra- 
lian settler can be made one of the happiest under the sun : he has a 
cloudless sky, a bright sun, and his cheek is fanned by breezes as pure 
and sweet-scented^ those so famed of Araby ; he may set himself 
down by the banks* some meandering stream, overhung by the green 
stately yarra and golden-coloured mimosa. His sweet little snug cot 
shall be upon the rise of the bank of the river ; before it, and sloping 
down to the trees which range the river, shall be a garden with many a 
parterre of flowers, and vines trained into quaint devices and sweet- 
scented herbs. The cot shall be covered with woodbine. Might not a 
man be happy in such a “ paradise of flowers,*^ free from the cares of the 
world ? 

“A lovely dwelling: which shall be our own, • 

Where we shall sit and dream of time and change 
As the world ebbs and flows, and be 
Ourselves unchanged." 

The extraordinary luxuriaiice of the foliage and herbage in the neigh- 
bourhood of rivers is perfectly wonderful, as if Nature had here lavished 
all the blessings she could bestow, as an amend for whole districts of 
']||rched and withered country. Here fruitfulness is not limited ; the 
&|iits of the earth spring forth almost spontaneously, and with a luxuri- 
cihee altogether unknown in northern latitudes : the various members of 
the vegetable world sprout forth in a night, and shoot up with %uch 
rapidity that man almost fancies he beholds them grow with the naked 
eye, The trees are nourished by the genial soil ; the young sapling soon 
changes into the towfjring tree, refreshing man by its verdant shade. 
How many a care-worn, wretched, withered beipg,^does the eye meet 
meandering spectre-like about in our marts of business at home^ whose 
ghastly countenance, and fixed, lead-coloured, unmeaning eye, tell of 
despair! How many at home are maddened by the thoughts of im- 
pending ruin, which they have if not in their power to ward off! — all 
their hopes are blasted ; their most strenuous exertions are nought ; 
dark, dismal, wintry ruin hangs over their heads tenfold worse in ap- 
pearance tKan reality, — the cold world — the parish — the bread of'^beg- 
gary ! But wljat prevents'such men withdrawing themselves and their 
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families from a scene which promises no better fate, while it is yet time ? 
Why not transport themselves to a newer and happier land, where there 
is no parish, no bread of beggary, and where all are equal ? Let them 
not, however, deceive themselves, nor say that this ^tieje deceived 
them ; they need not emigrate for the purpose’of making a fortune : 
they may with a small capital, frugality, and prudent management, in 
Australia live in peace and plenty, and forget the weariness of spirit 
and sickness of heart which formerly oppressed them, and they have 
then chance of making money. They may wander from sunrise to 
sunse^t in the lovely and ever-verdant woods happy and light-hearted ; 
it is a life which becomes agreeable after a little time, like a second 
Robin Hood roaming the sylvan dales of Sherwood, or a gipsy king 
who glories in his natural freedom. Independent of society, untram- 
melcd by the iictitious rules of conduct denominated politeness — un- 
watched by the lynx eye of a jealous and malicious public, a man may 
live and die in peace, nor know care or woe. 

Australia will yet be a powerful and independent country, the future 
mistress — the England, in fact, or the rival of Hkgland, in the East. 
There will spring up here a new empire, which will change the coni- 
nierce of the world, and force it into new channels. Australia pro- 
duces wool, and New Zealand flax ; and as coal is found in great abun- 
dance over the whole face of the Australian Continent, there will soon 
be manufacturers for converting the grand staples of the two Colonies 
into woollen cloths and coarse linens. The advantages Australia pos- 
sesses as the scat of manufactures are evident. Notwithstanding the 
scarcity of labour now, from the cheapness of provision, the price of 
labour must fall. In the year 1842, the average price of beef in the 
Australian cities ranged from 22d. to 4d. a pound ; mutton, 2d. to 3d. 
(always making allowance, of course, for the usual advance towards 
shearing-time, which, however, is follow }d by a great decline after the 
fleece is taken off) : the price of flour has ranged from Hs. to 24s. 
per 100 lbs, Australia being in almost close proximity to British 
India, China, and the Spice Islands, where a great demand exists for 
linens, and a more moderate demand for woollens, the Australian 
manufacturer, having neither freight to or from England, nor any 
charge whatsoever, could in a very few years silence all coippetition. 
Nothing, perhaps, could be a better delineation of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the countries of England and India, and their several in- 
habitants, than the plain fact that raw produce is transported from 
India to England, and re-imported in a manufactured state ; and what 
an extraordinary ^dvlmtagc will the Australian manufacturer have, If 
only i(fs situation ! hut all the necessaries of life must he cAeap in 
Australia upon an average of years. Emigration will send out labour, 
if capitalists once emigrate. Tfiere.as now a great population in the 
Colonics knoMui collectively as Australia, and it will increase twice as 
fast As in England, as the Aus^c^ians are precocious both in their 
mental and physical powers, and from this cause marry at a Very, early 
age, and seldom die before forty. Whether they will be lon^,^r short 
livers cannot at the present moment be clearly ascertained t hut if a 
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guess might be hazarded, I should think from forty-five to fifty would bt? 
the extent of the lifetime of an Australian. Old men of seventy or 
eighty will perhaps scarcely ever be seen. Death at the age of puberty 
is a rare circumstance with such as are inured to the climate. Strangers 
often fall victhns to r dysentery, Australians never. It is not either 
possible to hazard an opinion as to the mental capacities of the Anglo- 
Australians. Whether they will degenerate in this respect from their 
progenitors of the North, or excel tliem, is uncertain. This, however, 
s positive, that even now there are men of no mean abilities in the 
professions who arc sons of Australia.* 

The world must therefore look upon Australia as the nucleus of a 
great and mighty nation ; and when capital has been supplied for the 
mercantile and manufacturing branches of business, and confidence 
once more completely established, a time of prosperity will dawn such 
as has not been witnessed even in the palmy days of land-jobbing and 
convict labour. This prosperity will be permanent, that was fictitious. 
The first great movement towards this consummation has at the pre- 
sent moment appca|^d. The banks have, very properly, taken the 
wdbl trade from the small speculative houses, who, in attempting to 
grapple with it, have ruined themselves and the Colony at the same time. 
The banks are now advancing to within a little of the full value of wool ; 
this will be the immediate cause of a considerable circulation of money ; 
one or two rich houses will establish branches, and import East India 
produce at a fair remunerating profit ; the speculators and over- traders 
will shut up shop ; until they do so, however, confidence will not be 
restored. These houses liave injured the credit of the Colony ; their 
tottering condition tends to hurt the good name of the Colonists, ilithcrto 
people without means have wished to start at once into great trades, 
and to be rich and powerful. They did not take a shop and ticket up 
their wares for sale ; such a^ course would have been a degradation. 
They start as land-dealers and merchants, and float away for a certain 
time upon a paper credit ; after their time is up, they tumble down. 
The expectations of such people were perfectly absurd, and founded on 
the wildest chimeras that ever entered the brain of madmen. How, in 
the name of common sense, could land go on advancing, not gradually 
and steadily increasing in value, but increasing at such a railroad pace 
as to double or treble itself in a few months ? That it did go on in- 
creasing at such a pace for a long time, was not a bit more wonderful 
than the fictitious value to which any article may be raised by specu- 
lation. But when land-jobbers purchased a certain portion of land on 
cxeditf and the day after entered it in their private^ calculations as worth 
t^ce times the sum to be paid for it at three, six, or twelve months, as 
the case might be, and spent this sum or a part of it in the mean time, 
they were depending on a mere phimera, and founding expectations 
upon premises as fallacious as if they had built castles in the air, or 


* Mr. Wentworth, the Sydney barrister, and Henry Field Gurney, flsq.. 
Crown Solicitor, Fort Phillip. 
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expected to miike ii fortune in the moon. Then enme the reaction : 
first, a lamentable scarcity of money appeared, accompanied by a dul- 
ness in every branch ol' business ; tliis was but a jjrcsaij^c of the storm 
that was brewin'?. The land speculators would not 5)e convinced; 
they stuck to their wild hopes with the frantic grasp of a drowning 
man. “ ’Tis hut a temporary dulncss, and will pass over, and land 
advance immediately ; ” this was their foolish s.aying, hut unfortu- 
nately it did not run up as they fondly anticipated ; for, to their ex- 
treme mortification, the reverse was the case, and it kei)t advancing the 
wrong*way ; so that at the end of six or twelve months, instead of 
being worth so many thousand pounds, they found themselves in- 
solvents. 

The progress of Australia during the last few years has been not 
merely wonderful, but magical. In defiance of the thousand disadvan- 
tages under which the Colony has liitherto laboured, — the want of 
eitlier capital or labour — the distance from the European markets — tlic 
want, hitherto, of proper articles of produce for export — the presence 
of tliousands of needy adventurers living upon the honest Colonists — 
yes! notwithstanding every disadvantage and infelicity, the advance of 
Australia has but to be once known, to become the wonder of the 
world. Let us glance for a moment towards the Settlement of Port 
Phillip, as an instance of Australian improvement. It is now about 
six years since the settlers came over from Van Diemen’s Land with 
sheep. It is four years from the fiast land-sale in the Township of 
jMcI bourne, and eighteen months since the opening of the Law Courts. 
Mclboiirife, the chief town of the territory, has already a j)opulation of 
seven thousand souls ; Geelong contains about eight hundred, Wil- 
liam stown about one hundred and fifty, and Portland from four to 
five hundred. From the part of the coasj known as Western Port, to 
l^ortland Bay, the country is filled with siittlers ; and this not merely 
on the coast, but for some hundred miles into the interior. It loaded, 
in 1841, twelve large ships with wool: the export of this article alone, 
by the Custom-house entries, was 9,970 bales, wliicb, at the moderate 
calculation of £20 a bale, would be £199,520 sterling. The ships, 
with their cargoes, are under : — 

Deva, 916 bales; Alexandrina, 467 ; Harriet, .'>64; Enmore, 1,150; James, 
1,151; Lorina, 518; Sarah Bell, 506; Bran Keiiwin, 1,174; Asia, 1,3‘.5; 
Mary Nixon, 977 ; Nero, 976; Wm. Wise, 152. 

The town of Melbourne contains some buildings which would do no 
discredit to an English town. There are a theatre, and four or fiv* 
churchefi and chapels : there are, morec ver, weekly and daily news- 
papers. Five steamers ply to and fro between it and the adjoining 
towns ; while fleets of merchantmen Jic at anclior in Hohsoirs Bay, 
laden with produce and wealth culled from evtry part of the w'orld, 
and brought to the City of a Day, Melbourne would he looked upon 
as a fine town even in Europe, the streets being spacious and built with 
great 'attention to regularity, although the wa^nt of stone pavement ren- 
ders them dirty in wet weather. Some of the leading shops are fitted 
up in a style of elegance which would do no discredit to Bath or Brigh- 

7 
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ton ; while the country around is thickly studded with villas built after 
the French cottage style of architecture. 

The fortunes which have been acquired in Australia have been from 
the wonderful advanep of late years in the value of both land and stock, 
as well as from the cheapness of convict labour. Such individuals as 
came out in the early days of the Colony, and received large grants of 
land, with convict labour to bring this land into almost immediate cul- 
tivation, found themselves, about the year 1836, suddenly rising to 
wealth and importance. It may be necessary here to remark, that 
convict labour is comparatively of less value to a grazier than to a 
farmer : the first cannot trust convicts alone with his stock, unless he 
bribe them to good behaviour — the latter can oblige them to work. 
Therefore, when free emigration turned towards the Australian shores, 
land, stock, &c. advanced ; and those who sold them did right, and 
might retire with an independent fortune. 

At the time that Australia excited so much notice at home, many 
young men of good family emigrated thither, and turned their attention 
to sheep-farming. The capital of such persons, upon an average, would 
be from one to two thousand pounds. Altogether unacquainted with 
the price or management of stock, and in fact ignorant of business, they 
purchased sheep without any discrimination, and at extravagant rates, 
merely because they expected that sheep-farming, under any circum- 
stances, would pay. Moreover, accustomed to mix at home in what is 
called good society, they considejred it incumbent upon them, even in 
Australia, to maintain a certain dignity, and, with this view, they 
formed themselves into Clubs, more exclusive in the laws by vdiich they 
were governed than the Travellers’ — ay, or Brooks’s. Amongst these 
Club gentry, useful labour of any sort was looked upon as a degrada- 
tion ; and if a member had been caught at work, he would have been 
openly expelled, or obliged ^to beat a retreat from the ridicule of his 
fellow-members. Australia cannot be a country for gentlemen ; it 
must first be a country with a democratic society, as in America. At 
the present day, the shopkeepers, publicans, and graziers will be the 
men who will make the money, and the would-be aristocratic must all 
be ruined. What, then, could be more preposterous, than for men who 
had but a capital of one or two thousand pounds, to go on spending 
more than that sum per annum ? Any sensible person could perceive in 
a moment that it could not last. It did not; but, unfortunately, it 
continued too long, and when the crash came they not only fell them- 
, selves, but they plunged hundreds of industrious apd respectable indi- 
viduals into the vortex, where all sank alike. In these days credit 
was cheap, and upon credit they floated away bravely for a length of 
time. A man who began with a thousand pounds, often managed to 
fail for five or six thousand. IV was, in a word, a systematic plan of 
robbery pursued not only by such men, but likewise by not a few of 
the merchants ; and this living upon credit was considered a splendid 
joke, and the man who could do it well w'as, in their parlance, said to 
be cutting it fat; while the poor wdght who tried and struggled hard to 
pay was laughed at as mean-spirited. Credit, even, will however come 
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to an end at last ; and first one failed, then another, and after that 
another, until the whole of the Colonists appeared involved in one 
general bankruptcy, and the Colony appeared to be ruined. 

Wc would at once make every allowance for the young men who 
pursued this system, on the score of being excitefl with *the novelty of 
their situation, and having perhaps never before been away from their 
mothers’ apron-strings — where, by the bye, they had better have re- 
mained : they knew nothing of business, and considered they could not 
enough enjoy their freedom. But what excuse can for a moment he 
urged for the merchants ? Bred as men of business, it may be fairly 
surmised that they arc, or ought to he, men of business, and fiot silly, 
hap-liazard hoys. I’hcir system was tenfold more dishonest than the 
other. Accommodation bills, robbing the foreign merchant, embezzling 
the funds with which they had heen entrusted, and appropriating what 
they ought to have remitted to their correspondents to the most extra- 
vagant and useless waste, — what honest heart does not burn at such 
base ingratitude and dishonesty ? And then to see the rogues dashing 
away with horses and chariots, and “ clothed in purjfie and fine linen,” 
taking the wall of honest men ! 

Now hear the impudence of these polished swindlers. No sooner 
have they failed, than they oifer a composition of so much in the 
pound ; and to pay this, they look, in a great measure, to consignments 
which they will appropriate for that purpose. Yes! it is very likely 
that Jiftcr a man has attempted to cut your throat, you will go into his 
presence alone and unarmed : it is certain that wdicn a man has com- 
mitted a most flagrant breach of confidence, and decamped with your 
property^ you would just the next day^ — suppose he were to solicit you 
— put the remainder of it into his hands, that lui might help himself. 
That many have heen themselves deluded by their contemporaries, is 
certain ; hut why involve themselves witl^such ? That the conduct of 
many others has been most infamous, is likewise certain ; and such 
conduct ought to meet with the scorn of all good men. May their 
names be erased from the world of commerce — may they become a 
byword and a scorn ! 

Australia was at that time in the heyday of apparent prosperity — a 
feverish prosperity founded upon fallacious and speculative expectations 
which never could be realised. Urged on by statements from interested 
writers, hundreds embarked to the Australian shores with their all, and, 
unfortunately, in the unsettled state of the new Colonics of Port Phillip 
and South Australia, many lost their little means before they got a fair 
start. A new Colon}*, when there is a full tide of emigration flowing 
inwardsf will always be a very unsafe lield for the operations of one 
unacquainted with the sudden rise and as sudden fluctuations for the 
worse of many a new Colony. Many ^f the emigrants were a class that 
stood the very worst chance of ultimate success ; for it must he always 
borne in mind that Australia is not the country for gentlemen, unless 
prepared to turn their hands to useful labour. Altogether ignorant of 
what "they were about, and going upon the principle that money under 
any circumstances was to be made, they purchased land and stock at 
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oixtravagant rates, engaged servants at enormous wages, lived like first- 
rate gentlemen at home, and were, in fact, guilty of every kind of folly. 
For a long time they wondered that they did not make money ; but 
excuses were always ready to satisfy them for the moment, — the first 
years were thtf-worst-^— times were bad just then for beginners, but by- 
and-bye all would be right. By such false reasoning did they delude 
their weak minds, just as if any investment could allow a man to spend 
his original capital once or twice over every year, and, at the same time, 
live in waste and indolence, doing nothing ; and in a short time, to their 
great mortification, they found themselves insolvent before they had 
well got a fair start : yet, even then, they hoped against hope— nay, 
so credulous were they, that when they could not but be aware of the em- 
barrassed state of their aflairs, they still hoped something would turn up — 
what unforeseen accident this could be, we know not — and turn the tide 
of fortune in their favour. When, however, every hope departed, and 
even the most sanguine could not but be aware that there was not the 
shadow of a chance left them, the only course was to spend as much as 
possible while their credit continued unshaken ; and many, who might 
have received some pity had they called their creditors together when 
they became aware of the embarrassed state of their affairs, met with 
nothing but the most bitter reproaches from their creditors, when they 
found the estate was fairly worn threadbare by useless waste. They 
never said a word until their property was in the hands of the sberiff. 

After the first large failures — which, by the way, were caused by the 
stringent measures adopted by the different banking establishments, in 
order to save their own heads from the crash which was inevitable, — the 
dulness of times appeared. There had been a heavy importation of 
goods for the preceding years, and this helped to increase the great 
scarcity of money, as the capital of the Colony had been drawn away 
to pay foreign merchants. In the town of Melbourne there never was 
much capital in gold ; and the branches of the dilfercnt home banks there 
were themselves the origin of the present dulness and general insol- 
vency. Every one in the Colony knows how they bolstered up one or 
two speculators, to the prejudice of the public in general ; and before 
this panic be over, they will reap their reward. The eyes of the directors 
at home will be opened, and the evil will be remedied.’*^ 

Australia >s at present labouring under accumulated difficulties ; but 
the clouds which now dim her prosperity will soon be dispelled. The 
balance of trade has hitherto been against the C<dony, now the scale 


• The author has sincere pleasure in bearing testimony to the iinpiirtial ma- 
nagement of the Brniuh of the Union Bank, since the managcmenf icltiiito tlio 
hands of J. B. Were, ICsq., and Mr. Boyd. Mr. Longsdale is also a director, 
but, from the onerous duties of his q^cial situation, has little time to bestow 
towards it. It is with no invidious feeling towards tlic other banks that the au- 
thor makes this observation, but because tliose two gentlemen — who also, by the 
way, are men of intelligence and high standing (Mr. Were being the most 
extensive merchant in the jdace) — ^have received a great deal of uiimyrited 
censure from certain qiiartei;^ for this very impartiality. 'I’he reason is ob- 
vious. They deserve the thanks of the community. 
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will turn the other way ; in a few years money will again be plentiful, 
and until then we must wait patiently, and look upon the latter end of 
the over- traders and speculators. The greatness and prosperity of Aus- 
tralia are in the future. In New South Wales and South Australia alike, ^ 
there must be a new ^ system ; new classes of mhn wilP spring up, of 
industrious— nay, of frugal habits, who, taught a salutary lesson by the 
fate of their predecessors, will operate cautiously and circumspectly. 
The whole property of the Colony will flow into different channels, for 
it must ultimately fall into the hands of the industrious. In many in- 
stances the servant will succeed his lord — and this literally; for when 
a settler falls into arrears to his servants, it is clear that a great portion 
of his stock must go to liquidate their claims. Why not, then, adopt a 
better and a shorter method ? Why not make a fair division of the 
flocks* at once, giving each of his men a portion, and looking after the 
residue himself ? It is by far the simpler process, as the servant would 
most likely have to go into the market and purchase stock ; for there is 
no other available method for such men to invest their money. Perhaps 
more than one-half of the Australian settlers at the present moment are 
behind ; many of their flocks are, in fact, mortgaged to their shepherds, 
— for their claim is in reality a mortgage, and must be liquidated in 
full before any other creditor can be paid. • 

In this manner, a class of settlers different both in character and 
habits will start into existence. Like the pioneers of the American 
wilderness, they will be an order of men distinguished for enterprise, 
and regardless of personal danger or privation. Possessed of a self- 
confidence which can only he acquired by men thoroughly familiar with 
a Bush life, they will wander with their flocks into the open forest, and, 
like the patriarchs of old, have no fixed abode, but, pitching their tents 
wherever food and water for their flocks can be procured in the greatest 
abundance, their wants will be few, and tbeir wool will more than sup- 
ply them tea and sugar from the merchant, and perhaps a little rough 
Bush clothing; then they will exchange a few wethers with some farmer 
for the small quantity of flour which may be required for the use of the 
family. These men will marry poor working girls, and, as their fami- 
lies increase, set each member to tend their flocks and herds. Some 
will in the course of years arrive at great wealth, and all will be in a 
manner independent : their families will be a clever, industrious race— 
the real capitalists of Australia. 

And will it not be a singular phenomenon, interesting to all, thus to 
see a new race, altogether different from their progenitors, spring up in 
the East ? — the -ragged, hardy Northmen softening down to the gajs 
voluptuous^ natives of Oriental climes. How different these airy, 
sparkling beings, from their ancestors of the cold North, whose blood 
all but stagnated in their veins ! Maj they be equal to them in mental 

abilities ! .... 

That Australia will in a few years have large capitalists, is certain ; 
and, strange to say, the first great capitalists of Australia are likely to 
be tlie very same class, and from the same spurce, that, when England 
began to change into a wealthy from a semi-barbarous nation, were the 
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first to arrive at great wealth. The elegant and accoTnplished D’lsr.icli 
writes, in his “ Amenities of Literature,” as follows : — “ There arose, 
in consequence, a great change in agricultural pursuits, no longer prac- 
tised to acquire a miserable existence ; the lAnd was changed into a 
new mine of wealth, and amongst the wealthiest classes of English sub- 
jects were the graziers, who indeed became the founders of many fami- 
lies.” During the course of the first century, it is hardly probable that 
many large fortunes can be acquired either in mercantile business or 
manufacturing pursuits. Some look forward to speculations in land as 
a means of arriving at great wealth. So far would this injure the pro- 
sperity of the Colony, that if land speculation is carried beyon'd the 
verge of prudence, Australia would be again plunged into new difficul- 
ties and disasters. Mercantile business wdll be limited for many years 
to come ; a few large houses in the emporiums on the coast will doubt- 
less carry on an extensive and lucrative traffic with the interior, sup- 
plying the wants of the inhabitants, and exporting the produce of the 
country to foreign markets. It will, however, be a course of years 
before Australia can possess a carrying trade, with its concomitants — 
a highly -finished mercantile community, and markets, a depot, for 
produce and merchandise from every quarter of the globe. "While mer- 
cantile or manufacturing pursuits can be followed by only a few, thou- 
sand$ will be successful in acquiring great wealth in the country ; land 
will be purchased, and estates and families founded, which in time may 
rank with the great feudal families of the North — the Stanleys, Ches- 
ters, &c. of England — the Douglasses and Gordons of Scotland. 

Such persons at home as have been deterred from emigrating by the 
news of bad times in the Colony, ought to receive any statemeifts at the 
present moment with great caution. That not a few have squandered 
their all, is positive ; and when such men find themselves by their own 
improvidence irretrievably ruined, as a matter of course they will curse 
the country, and wish, honesty, no doubt, they had never entered it. 
Many are apt, when they see the valuable prosperity of the Colony, in 
a state of transition from one order — the seemingly rich and idle, to 
another — the assiduous and frugal, but formerly poorer classes — to 
suppose that the Colony is ruined. This is a grand mistake, and, as we 
have already stated, it must be continually borne in mind that Aus- 
tralia is not a country for idlers and gentlemen, but for such as will 
work. Nearly every industrious person who has entered the Colony 
has improved his condition, unless involved with some friend who may 
have become insolvent ; and of course this was his blame, and cannot 
be laid to the charge of the country. Every industri/jns man who may 
enter the Colony at the present day, is nearly certain to iiT^prove his 
condition, if he acts circumspectly at first. The former would be ari- 
stocrats, — look upon the effects of the sweeping change which has passed 
over the face of the country as problematical, because they well know 
it has sealed their fate : they find, where they formerly met with re- 
spect, they are now despised and hated ; where men doffed their caps when 
they passed, they now spit at them : their day has gone by, and It is 
natural they would fain hope the Colony has gone down with them. 
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We have to notice one event vrhicb would retard (he advancement of 
the Colony to a certain degree, viz., a deterioration in the value of wool 
for a long series of ^ears. The present value of wool in the Colony is 
about one shilling per pound — which, by the w^ay, is twopence per pound 
cheaper than in the year 1841, or the commcnccipent 1842. If 
Australian wool should fall in the European markets to one shilling, 
which would bring the value in the Colonies to ninepence per pound, 
tlien the Colony would be just one-fourth poorer than before, as wool 
is nearly the mainstay, and in the new Colonies it is the sole export ; and 
it would to a certain extent injure England, as Australia could only pur- 
chase from her three-fourths of the value of former years. The Colon- 
ists look towards the reopening of the China trade as a probable 
chance of a reaction, the demand there for broadcloths being almost 
inexhaustible ; a revival in the manufacturing trade at home would be 
instantly felt in the Colonics ; and, at the worst, Australia possesses in- 
exhaustible wealth in her Hocks and herds, and her climate, which will 
produce almost any article. So long as wool is in demand^ and country 
open, Australia will go on producing wool ; for any person can turn his 
hand to grazing a few sheep, and therefore sheep increase to a large 
number, and from small beginnings the settler arrives at great wealth. 
If even the wool trade was knocked on the head, to a certain extent^ 
which we can hardly believe possible, still Australia must be prosper- 
ous, as some other export would be found. During the year 1842, it 
is calculated that eight thousand pounds' worth of bark was shipped 
at Port Philip ; and great preparations are now being made for the curing 
of salt meat, to be exported to China, and exchanged for teas. There 
is a joint-stock company now in operation for the purpose, and, with 
proper management, there appears to be no doubt of its success. 

Of the fact, that Australia will for many years present a field for the 
exertions of the industrious of all classes, few are rash enough to enter- 
tain a doubt. A beggar is never seen in Australia, and I never heard 
of distress amongst any class, except towards the end of 1841, when a 
number of emigrants w'ere poured into the Colony — some remained un- 
employed for a few weeks : all may earn a comfortable subsistence, but 
it is not the purpose of this article to hold forth prospects of great 
wealth to the emigrant. The poor man has an inexhaustible fortune in 
his hands ; the man w^ho will not engage as a shepherd, must have 
several hundred pounds to start him as a farmer or grazier ; and then, 
to be successful, he must not be idle, — for Australia, as 1 have before 
observed, is not a country for gentlemen or idlers, but for such as will 
attend to their ^erds, and farms ; and such as will do this, may 

calculatcj^liflptl^aking money in a course of years. 

Before concluding this article, a few remarks regarding the society 
of the Australian cities may be deemed necessary, or expected, by the 
English reader. This is a subject the tvriter would rather have avoided, 
as, his object being truth, it may not accord with this to say anything 
in commendation. With the higher orders he has nothing to do, as in 
Sydndy there are men of birth and rank ; of the second order, mer- 
chants, professional gentlemen, 8:c., be has dbserved with pain a care- 
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lesness of the future, and an extravagance in housekeeping — each per- 
son aiming to appear of greater consequence than he really is. To a 
keen observer of man, an Australian city presents a wonderful field for 
observation. Vagabonds and sharpers, ffom every quarter of the 
world, havc<made 9 dart thither to see what luck they could have, — 
often bolting, and cheating every person. This is the evil of a new 
Colony, with an unsettled population ; but, in some years, this evil 
will be remedied, and society sink calmly down, and become domesti- 
cated to the country. 

In reviewing what he has said, the writer feels deeply how inade- 
quate are his talents, or the talents of any writer upon Australid, to the 
greatness of the subject ; but he hopes it requires nothing farther than 
a plain statement to make the world sensible of the vast importance of 
this quarter of the globe. Here a mighty nation is being retired ; a 
population which will increase so rapidly, as to make the Old World 
stare ; a land which contains inexhaustible mines of wealth, in a soil 
and climate fit for the growth of nearly every article of produce, as 
well as in cultivated soil, flocks, herds, and fisheries, which has wonder- 
ful advantages in situation. Who can doubt that Australia will be a 
great country ? 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURES. 

Within a few years a powerful impetus has been given to the en- 
terprise of Canada, by means of internal improvements^ and the 
establishment of manufactures ; and it is now understood by intelligent 
men that these are the great engines which bring into active operation 
the resources of the country, and ought consequently to bo its established 
policy. ^ 

The establishment of manufactures in Canada would introduce a 
system of economy, which would, approved and adopted, keep the 
expenditure of the country within its income, and lay fil-mer and 
broader the foundation of our commerce, by increasing and diversifying 
our productions and the objects of exportation, and thus enlarge the 
commercial capacity of the nation. 

The following statistics connected with manufactures (taken princi- 
pally from Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine) will show the importance of 
this subject to the people of this Province : — 

The United Slates, with a consuming population of nearly 18,000,000, 
fiave 1,240 cotton factories, and a capital invesW^rn'iL; same to the 
amount of 61,102,351) dolrs., giving employment to 75,000 persons, 
and yearly manufacturing to the amount of 46,350,453 dolrs. in value. 
She not only supplies her home*consumption, but exported in 1842, 
to foreign markets, manufactured cotton goods to the amount of 
2,975,541 dolrs. 

The population of Great Britain in 1841 was 26,857,028, the*most 
industrious and wealthy iiUtion in existence. The cotton interest in 
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England is as follows : — Capital invested 247,500,000 dolrs. annually, 
manufactures 160,000,000 dolrs. value, and employs 1,837,000 per- 
sons ; and the great outlet for cotton goods is through her enterprise, 
immense capital, and Coleiiial Possessions. In 1831, England ex- 
ported to her North American Colonies 15,618,0^1 yajds of cotton 
goods — in 1840, 24,139,602 yards; and to the British West Indies in 
1831, 21,975,594 yards — in 1840, 58,327,100 yards cotton goods. In 
the two first quarters of 1843, England exported to her different 
Colonial Possessions 137,560,032 yards of cotton^goods,40 per cent, of 
which went to India and China. 

The following shows the imports and exports between the United 
States and Canada, as taken from public documents at Washington, 
from 1832 to 1841: — The exports from the United Btates to 
Cauadafwere 40,645,643 dolrs. ; the imports to the United States from 
Canada were 40,480,234 dolrs. : leaving an excess of exports from the 
United States to Canada of 13,162,309 dolrs. At Toronto, Canada 
West, the imports of American manufactured cotton goods from the 8th 
to 25th July, 1843, were 930 packages, the duties of which amounted 
to over 3,000 dolrs. 

The value of British cottons, woollen, linen, and silk manufactures 
that found a market in Canada from England between the years 1832 
and 1836, as taken from official documents, is as follows : — Cotton 
goods ^^*'2,630, 969 sterling, linen jS'417,15^1s silk .^460,503, woollens 
i?*!, 919, 028 ; yearly average of cotton goods i?328,870 or 1,461,644 
dolrs., silk .;^58,123or258,334dls., woollen ^6239, 878 or 1,066,126 dls. 

The total amount of exports from England to Canada from 1832 to 
1836 am?»unted to .£"12, 886,933 sterling; during^ the same time 
Canada exported to England £ 7,844,41 1 sterling. 

The City of Boston exported manufactured cotton goods to the East 
Indies, Sandwich Islands, North-West Coast, and South America, 
from the 1st of January, 1843, to October 31st, 1843, to the amount of 
1,124,868 dolrs. 

The consumption of cotton goods in the Canadas is rapidly on the 
increase, and any material advance in the existing price of raw cotton 
ill the United States must arise from over-issue of currency, or 
speculative operations, and consequently cannot be maintained. Tak- 
ing tile future prices of cotton suitable for manufacturing three-fourths 
of all the cotton goods made in the United States to lange from six 
to nine cents per pound, laid down at the factories, the articles of 
heavy grey cotton drills, cotton duck, negro cotton, cotton yarns, &c. 
*&c., can be niaa^faotured in Canada cheaper than in the United 
States or Erfl^nd. 

It is admitted that there is a difference in the cost of the raw 
cotton of one cent per pound in fiyrour of Canada over England, 
taking into consideration the difference of freight, duty, and commis- 
sions on sales in the two countries. 

By. manufacturing in our own Province, with an abatement in the 
price of the raw material as co:wpared with Jhe price paid for it by the 
British manufacturer, we slunild be sure of the home market for the 
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coarsfr cottons, without any further protective duty, and also be able 
to supply the Sister Province and the British "W cst Indies with cotton 
fabrics. 

With all these advantages in the cost of the raw cotton, together 
with our superior .natural advantages of water-power and cheap 
labour, saving of duty, and shipping to other British ports, it does 
appear that Canada has the ability to succeed in this branch of 
business beyond England or the United States ; and were she to 
become a manufacturing country, a few years would place her on an 
equal footing with other nations in manufacturing. 

With these facts, anything like fair competition in cotton goods 
manufactured in our own Province and those imported from England 
or the United States is quite out of the question. 

In the United States the manufactories are usually active, athd they 
have heavy orders for the East India market. This, with the active 
demand for her home consumption, will do more to advance and 
establish the prosperity of her factories, than any additional tariff 
Congress could grant ; and her trade for articles of domestic manufac- 
ture with foreign countries is yearly on the increase. 

The manufacturing of cotton goods in the United States commenced 
in 1816. Since then the prices have been reduced on an average two- 
thirds ; it is scarcely possible to name an article of home manufacture 
that has not been cheapened, and this too in the midst of increased 
vrages of labour and high prices of agricultural products. 

No country is more favourably situatesd for manufacturing than 
Canada. 

The freedom pf its institutions must naturally bring iiTto active 
operation the enterprise and talents of her citizens. 

It is a well-known fact that the frontier towns are almost entirely 
supplied with grey cottons from the United States, because the 
Canadian merchant can purchase this description of goods cheaper in 
the United States than in England ; and that the coarser cotton goods, 
such as are made in the United States, rival the manufactures of 
Great Britain in the Canada market, j 

Since then we cannot consistently secure to England this branch of 
her trade, we should, by all means, affbrd every facility for making it 
an object of Colonial industry." 

Massachusetts, with her 737,000 population, has a capital invested 
in manufacturing of 42,000,000 dolrs., and annually manufactures 
over 80,000,000 dolrs., and yearly imports the products of other 
States to the amount of 40,000,000 dolrs, 'TMs^Hows how she 
encourages and protects the labour of her own people, affdf promotes a 
free interchange of commodities between the different States. 

The Merrimac Company at Lowell have recently declared a semi- 
annual dividend of ten per cent. ; also the Boot, Lowell, Suffolk, and 
Tremont Companies, each declared the same dividend. 

Lowell (the Manchester of America) twenty years ago contained 
only 200 inhabitants — naw it embraces a population of 30,000 ; the 
capital invested is 10,500,000 dolrs. — number of operatives 10,000, of 
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whom 7,000 are females; the average monthly wages are 170,000 
dolrs., and they yearly manufacture 73,833,400 yards of cloth. 

By becoming a manufacturing people, we create within ourselves 
domestic industry, and furnish, to a certain extent, what we have 
hitherto purchased from abroad ; we increase the productions of 
labour, by diverting a portion from pursuits already overstocked to 
other more valuable employment, and thus develop more fully the 
resources of the country, adding at the same time to the value of our 
own labour precisely in proportion as we diminish importation. 

In this country nothing has been done in the manufacture of hosiery 
or any of its branches, neglected, seemingly, as unworthy of notice ; 
while in other countries it has been considered one of the most 
important branches of their multiplied manufactures, and is sought 
after as the safest and most lucrative investment : as, for instance, take 
the large establishments at Nottingham and Leicester, employing some 
40 to 50,000 knitting looms, and a capital of from .^‘SOjOOO to 
^2,000,000 each. The larger number of proprietors of these esta- 
blishments, or their fathers before them, were once but poor workmen, 
and, working with their own hands, have made these immense fortunes 
by the manufacture of hosiery. It is a fact that all the knitting machines 
in Europe are conducted and w^orked by hand. 

The nations of Europe are more or less engaged in the culture and 
manufacture of silk, I rance more than any other country derives her 
power and resources mainly from this branch of her industry ; her 
example has induced England, Holland, Germany, and Sweden to 
engage with zeal in the same pursuits. The expense of manufacturing 
silk in Canada would not be more than in Europe, as the state of 
society is well adapted to promote the successful manufacture of silk, 
it being an employment in which females and children may be honour- 
ably and profitably engaged. — Between Ihe years 1821 and 1828, 
England imported 24,157,568 pounds of raw silk, which when manu- 
factured was worth 120,700,580 sterling or 536,222,237 dolrs., 
making a yearly average consumption of silk of j^l5,096,322 sterling 
or 67,027,779 dolrs., of which England does not raise one pound of 
the raw material, and gives employment to more than 400,000 people. 
The raw silk could be taken from Custom-house bond in England 
and brought to Canada at a small expense. 

As regards local and sectional considerations, the great variety of 
interests in this our widely-extended country is not overlooked, but 
it is very justb^d^eriyined that the protection and prosperity of eacl^ 
section js Jj^d^otcction and prosperity of the whole country. We 
should go upon the assumption that national and personal economy are 
based upon the same principles, and that national prosperity is but 
the aggregate of individual prosperity. The United States in 1842 
raised 441,829,246 bushels of Indian corn, and the commercial docu- 
ments show that only 1,684,000 bushels were sent out of -the country, 
leaving more than 440,000,000 for home consumption. The import- 
ance of a home market will appear from the fact that the 
New England States, the seat of manufactories, consump annually 
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Leyond thtdr own productions about 7,000,000 bushels of wheat, whicJi 
is about 500,000 bushels more ihan the average export from the 
whole country for the last five years. Of grain other than wheat, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island consume of other grain-growing States 
to the amount of 3 , 675,000 bushels, which is nearly three times the 
amount that is yearly sent to a foreign market. MassachiC^etts alone 
annually consumes the products of the other States to the amount of 
40 ^ 000 , 000 , dolrs., which is equal to one-half the annual exports of the 
products of the United States, exclusive of manufactured articles. In 
the United States 1 , 000,000 of her population are engaged' in the 
various branches of manufactures. All these are consumers of meat 
and grain, and this market is worth more to the farmers of the Middle 
and W estern States than all other markets in the world. If She were 
to estimate the value of the products of the soil consumed by them to 
be but twelve and a half cents per day each, it would in a single year 
amount to 182,500,000, dolrs. It is estimated that the manufacture of 
iron alone annually consumes nine millions of the agricultural products. 
The total amount ot capital employed in manufacturing, mining, and the 
mechanic arts in the United States is 400,000,000; and 1 have no 
hesitation in saying that this sum thus invested has increased the 
value of real estate in that country vastly beyond that amount. 

The price of land and of agricultural products depends much upon 
their proximity to market. Go through the country, and you will see 
land of the same intrinsic value selling for agricultural purposes at 
prices varying from 2 to 200 dolrs. per acre, when the main considera- 
tion affecting the price is their nearness to a market. ‘^Wherever 
manufactures and the mechanical arts fiourish, there is a demand for 
agricultural products at remunerating prices, so that the cultivators of 
the soil receive their full share of the benefits by the operation ; and 
whenever a village springs up, from manufacturing or other causes^ 
the price of land is increased for miles around, and the farmer finds a 
market for the production of his soil near his own door; and not only 
do the great staples of agriculture increase in value by this home 
market, but a thousand nameless articles assume a value unknown 
before. A market in a manufacturing district at home is always more 
sure than any foreign market ; the demand is constant and to be 
relied upon, whereas the foreign market is always uncertain. In fact,r 
the whole face of the country becomc^s changed, and the population are 
thriving, industrious, and happy. 

It has always appeared passing strange to us, uossessing the 
superior advantages which Canada does, both as regards^S*;naVket and 
facilities for carrying on manufactures, more attention is not paid to this 
branch of industry, especially iiqportant as it is to the welfare and pro- 
sperity of the country. We have only to cross the line 45°, and we 
find thriving manufactures everywhere established and sustained under 
the fostering protection of Government. Not a stream is allo>ycd to 
pursue its way to the ocean, without passing through the water-wheels 
of numerous factories, propelling an endless variety of machinery ; thus 
giving employment and affording the means of comfortable subsistence 
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to numbers otherwise unemployed, and adding every lioiir to the wealth 
of the country. Where Nature has failed to lend her hand in affording 
the water-power to aid tliQ industry of the mechanic, we hear, in the 
place of the roaring of the factory dam, the puffing and clatter of the 
steam-engine ; W'e see Nourishing villages springing up and rapidly in- 
creasing in wealth and population, while the farmer is afforded a ready 
market for his produce almost at his own door. What a contrast does 
Canada present, with its unbounded resources, its immense water- 
power, and the cheapness of labour ! In no country arc there greater 
facilities^ and in none are manufactures so little attended to. Why may 
not Canada boast of its Manchester or Lowell ? — because only of the 
neglect and inertness of her people. Let there but be a spirit of enter- 
prise in jegard to manufactures, and our eyes would not be pained with 
^the sight of neglected and ill-cultivated farms, fields overgrown with 
thistles and weeds, and an indolent people. The Canadians would be 
roused up, and begin to feel their wants and seek improvement, and a 
spur and such an impetus would be given to agriculture as would tend 
to the prosperity and advancement of the country. W^e are happy to 
perceive, however, the germ — the dawning of a better state of things 
than has hitherto existed. An extensive Cotton Factory is already in 
operation at Cliambly, while the “ Sherbrooke Factory Bill ” has passed 
the Legislature, and in a short time, we learn, a large building will be 
erected, and preparations made for manufacturing on a large scale. 
Glass-works have recently been erected at St. Johns, by a Mr. Smith 
of Burlington, and in a few days, we learn, employment will he afforded 
to at least eighty hands in the manufacture of glass, &c. The manu- 
facture of wooden ware has been very favourably commenced lately by 
Mr. Laverock of Alexander-street. He has already sent to market several 
thousand pails fully equal in quality and appeirance to any imported 
from the States. The machinery is most cimple and ingenious, and 
will well repay a visit to Mr. L.*s establishment. — We must not omit 
the mention of the Tanneries at New Glasgow, as well as those of 
Mr. Bridgman at St. Pie. Though long established, they have suffered 
from foreign competition ; but with the protection now afforded by 
suitable duties on manufactured leather, and low rates on the raw mate- 
rial, this branch of industry cannot fail to he most successful and profit- 
able. We might mention other branches of manufacture which have 
been some time in existence, or about being commenced, did our space 
permit ; but this is enough for our present purpose to show that if 
Canada regards her true policy or interests, she will encourage and 
afford every prqj^iitivln W her home manufactures. 

This r^caf/ilulation of the advantages of Canada for manufacturing 
purposes, and also calling into active operation her natural resources, 
demands the especial attention of her politicians and capitalists ; and 
although it has been reproachfully observed that in Canada the arts, 
manufactures, &c. are half a century behind the age, yet still the 
spirit and energy of her people have either been misunderstood or 
perverted, and it remains to be shown that, in the full development 
of both, they have only been waiting a suitable opportunity. 
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THK GOLD MINES OF THE WEST. 

BY GEOKCHNA C. MUNRO. 


[It is said, though the story is itself assuming somewhat of a legendary 
character, that gold mines might be found in North as well as in South 
America, did not the Indians of the former fear to discover them, in con- 
sequence of a tradition that, should they become known, they would be com- 
pelled to work in them as slaves.*] 


O’er Michigan how deeply sigh 
Those breezes, as in grief 
That Redman 8 power has fleeted by. 

As brightness from the leaf 
They bciir away,^ with heedless breath, 

To float o’er distant waves — 

Then sink, at last, to sleep in death. 

Far from their brothers^ graves I 
The sun-rays from the pathless wild. 

And that lone shore, have died, 

AVhere tlie pale-face and forest-child 
Arc stanaing side by side; 

And sadder than the hollow moans 
Of the fast-darkeniilg lake. 

Yet proud and stern, the hunter’s tones 
Its lingering echoes wake. 

“Ye hay#8wept us from our haunts of yore, 
Beside thr pleasant streams. 

And the salt waves, by the distant shore, 
Which speak to us in dreams. 

With tales of peace our ears were won — 
With warrior’s iron hand. 

The children of the setting sun 
Were driven from their land. 

And we have fled, like hunted deer, 
Before the hunter's face — 

Yet, following fast, we ever hear 
The footsteps of your race ! 

And ever still there come the sounds 
Of voices from the West, 

Which to the Happy Hunting Grqun(\s 
Are calling us to rest. 

What seek ye more?-~our scatter’d tribes 
Sink fast as melting snow ; 

We cannot take the stranger's bribes, 

And to our fatTiers show ; 


* Our fair contributor seems to be unaware that gold is found in several of 
the American States. In our second volume, p. 75, we gave an account of the 
operation of the United States Mint, and the amount of native gold produced 
and coined. — Editor. 
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And say, wc have foraot their words, 

And Mrd your hands with gold. 

While still the songs of summer birds 
Repeat the tales they told. 

They said 4;hat we should be too weak 
To linger near their graves ; 

But nought, except the gold ye seek, * 
Could make the Red men slaves : 

'riiey bade our feet forget the way. 

They bade our eyes forget 
Tlie spots wherein those treasures lay— 
Where they are sleeping yet ! 

** Our brothers dwelt in lands as fair, 

With sunny hills and plains; 

But there were treasures gleaming there 
To buy its children chains ! 

And ever when the South wind blows, 

’Tis laden with their sighs. 

And tells the land of melting snows 
Our fathers’ words were wise. 

The Indian cannot toil in mines. 

The pale-face hath not found— 

But ever where the red gold shines, 

The Red man shall be bound. 

*Tia even thus our fathers’ words 
Spoke to our hearts of gold ; 

And still the songs of summer birds 
Reneat the tales they told. 

We show no treasures of the earth. 
Whereon wc must not rest — 

Your brothers taught our own their worth, 
Those Gold Mines of the West!” 

Southsea, Feb, 11, 1846. 


STATISTICS OF JAMAICA. 

We consider it one of the most important duties wc can perform, to 
collect and arrange for future reference the various statistical returns 
published from time to time in the Colonies, and with this view we 
reprint the following tables beanng on the commerce, &c. of Jamaica. 
We arc glad to find that, upon the motion of Mr. Johnston, a Com- 
mittee of the House of Assembly has been appointed to report on 
the best means of obtaining and publishing a statistical account of the 
several paTi«!?.A::s "df tllis island. We shall await with impatience thfe 
result olF the labours of this Committee. 

At p. 247-8 of voL iv. will be found a return of the Imports to the 
island for the three years ending 1844, and the Exports for the year 
1844 ; and a more detailed account of the Import Trade is furnished at 
p. 330 of the same volume. The following Tables will ^ carry on the 
sequence, and afford further information concerning the progress of the 
island. • 

VOL. Vll. NO. 27. MARCH, 1846. 2 A 
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Gallons Gin. 


J^arrels Flour. 


Barrels Com Meal. 


Barrels Bread. 


Bags Bread. 


Cwt. Bread. 


Lbs. Rice. 


Bags Rice. 


Bags Com. 


Casks of dry Fish. 


Boxes dry Fish. 


c ^2:}: : p5S8 Tierces dry Fish. 

OC;x<si4^ i-> cooocOH* 



Barrels pickled Fish. 


^ I Firkins pickled Fish. 


VOIVNVr dO SDIXSIXYXS 


A Return of Imports to Jamaica during the Year ended 30th September, 1845. 































( A Return of Imports to Jamaica^ continued,) 
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Public Treasury, 30th Sept. 1S45. Jno. Edwards, Receivei-General. 
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Custom-House, Kingston, Jamaica, October, 1845. 
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Public Treasury, lOtli November, 1845. John Edwards, Receiver- General. 






General Abstract of Births and Deaths, Registered in the Island Secretary’s Office, between 4th June, 1844, and 4th June, 1845. 
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ON THE VEGETABLE ORIGIN OF BASALTIC COLUMNS. 

BY CAPT. CHARLES MORTON, R.N. 

• (Continued from vol. vi. p. 450.) 

It was shown towards tlie close of my last essay, that the descriptions 
of ha^ltic columns given hy philosophers who maintain their volcanic 
origin represent them as bearing a striking resemblance to the bamboo 
of the present day ; that the bamboos actually secrete silex, or solid 
nodules of flint, the chief component part of basaltic columns ; and that 
there is, according to good authority, a forest of living petrified trees in 
the Texas ! 

Tlie fact of the columns of the Giant’s Causeway and the bamboos 
being both articulated, with semispherical tenons, and corresponding 
sockets or mortises, is certainly a very strong feature ; and when it is 
remembered that both in articulated basaltic columns, and in articulated 
bamboos, the tenons are indiscriminately in the upper or the lower ends 
of the joints, but invariably in the one or the other, it certainly does, to 
an unphilosophic mind like mine, seem perfectly impossible that the 
one can have a volcanic and the other a vegetable origin ; such a simi- 
larity of structure could surely never be accomplished by such opposite 
means, I leave the advocates of the volcanic theory to reconcile this 
apparent impossibility. 

I have remarked that several varieties pf the bamboo exist in India 
and China : the length of the joints vary considerably, also the diame- 
ter and height of the bamboos ; besides which, some arc cylindrical, 
like those of Jamaica; others have several flat sides or faces; another 
sort has no lateral branches whatever. In some the joints arc often 
nine or ten feet long, while others again have no joints at all ; thus 
resembling the basaltic columns of continuous, instead of articulated or 
jointed shafts. 

But it is no more necessary for me to show a perfect identity between 
the bamboos of the present day and those of former worlds, than it is 
for the naturalist to show a perfect similarity between the monstrous 
antediluvian animals,® and our diminutive creatures of corresponding 
tribes.* I have shown that the articulations of bamboos and basaltic 
columns arc as precisely similar as the articulation of the bones of 
existing and antediluvian animals that the descriptions given by 
philosophers of basaltic columns might, without distortion, apply to 
our graceful bamboos of the present day. Do they not ** spread out 
abone and diverge in all directions like enormous Jans f”* Do not the 
separate groups bend towards one another the tops^ so as to impart 
the appearance of gigantic fluted pillars and arches of Gothic ar^bSdeo 
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ture 1 Are they not articulated, with semispherical tenons, and cor- 
responding sockets or mortises ? Do they not contain silex or flint, 
the most prominent component part of basltic columns ? and do not 
the joints of the Jamaica bamboos, as well as the basaltic columns of 
the far-famed Cyclops Rocks, present to our view “ hollow cylinders 
like cannon ?" What further similarity, I would ask, can it be required 
for me to adduce, in order to impart a conviction of the similarity of 
their origin? How the distinguished philosophers of Europe could for 
so many centuries past have gazed upon the Isle of Stalfa without 
being instantly struck with a conviction of its vegetable origin, is 
certainly to me a matter of deep surprise. I am aware that their own 
ignorance of a vegetable production articulated like basaltic columns 
has been advanced by the great authorities of the day as a rciv^on for 
treating my suggestions with indifference : but their ignorance should 
not, I think, be regarded as proof of mine ; every negro in Jamaica 
can attest the fact of the bamboo being articulated as I have repre- 
sented it to be. I have paid the compliment due to distinguished 
learning and ability, but the apprehension of indifference or unmerited 
derision shall never deter me from persevering in the attempt to 
establish the beautiful and important truth it has been left for me to 
announce. My vanity may, I know, be deemed proof of ignorance ; 
but neither Nelson nor Napoleon was exempt from this human failing : 
it inspired them with confidence to contemplate and courage to achieve 
the most glorious victories. “ What will our country, what will 
posterity say ?'* was ever uppermost in their thoughts. The magni- 
ficent columns of the Giant’s Causeway stand forward as rngnuments 
to record the memory of those who may have the courage and ability 
to establish their true origin. The vanity which prompts me to com- 
pete for such a prize, if not praiseworthy, is, I think, at least excusable, 
though it places me in opposition to “ all living geologists.” 1 have the 
satisfaction of knowing that my essays have already made a deep im- 
pression on the minds of some ; and though I cannot expect that they 
should all approve, I am induced to believe that most of my readers 
wish me to proceed. I therefore return from this long digression, and 
resume my task with dazzling prospects of success before me. I 
have myself seen the renowned volcanoes of Etna, Stromboli, and 
Vesuvius — rambled about the extinguished craters of volcanic islands, 
and dwelt with wondering awe upon the numerous proofs nf eruptive 
violence which surrounded me. I have long been fully impressed with 
the natural conviction, that volcanoes might destroy basaltic columns, 
fiiid convert them into streams of molten lava ; "but none of the con- 
fused heaps of the fused and shattered fragments of basalt, (Jlirdls, and 
other matters which met my view, ever appeared as bearing the slightest 
resemblance to the magnificent cedumns of the Giant’s Causeway, or 
those of Staflfa. I should as soon have thought of asserting, that the 
Monument and St, Paul’s were thrown up by earthquakes, as to main- 
tain that such destructive agents as volcanoes could produce such 
beautiful structures as Bamboo articulated Basalt Columns. 1 have 
already remarked that the most colossal of these mighty relics of a 
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former world do not bear such disparity in size to the bamboos of 
the present day, as the monstrous antediluvian lizard, the iguanodon, 
did to our diminutive ycptilcs of similar tribes. Our bamboos of the 
present day would perhaps liave been as mere reeds and grass to 
many of the monstrous antediluvian animals ; an3 yet Ehoy must have 
been furnished with not only a vegetable kingdom to feed upon, corres- 
ponding in luxuriance to their own enormous magnitude, but also to 
form the gigantic trees of the primitive forests they inhabited. The 
iguanodon was forty or fifty times as long, and many thousand times 
as big, as our largest lizards. Now, bamboos only five or six times as 
lofty as some of the present day would suffice to give us a mountain 
range upwards of a thousand feet in height. Thus are the vertical 
escarpments of Scotland's most lofty and precipitous mountains easily 
accounted for. On the simple principle of its bamboo or vegetable 
origin, the Isle of StafFa rises majestically before our view, without in 
any way violating or distorting the beautiful laws of nature to account 
for its appearance. None, however, of the columns of this isle arc 
more than fifty-five feet in height ; and many of the smaller ones, 
“ diverging in all directions," merely correspond in size with the 
branches of our bamboos. But there is a stratum above the large 
columns, some sixty feet in depth, which, no doubt, consists of the 
debris of the more lofty parts of the bamboos, of which the large 
columns are found ; not one-tenth, perhaps, of their original height now 
remains erect. It is evidently just as possible that the bamboos, or 
other vegetable productions of former worlds, should have had the pro- 
perty of secreting basalt, or a fluid susceptible of being converted into 
that 8ul}stancc, as they should now have the power of secreting solid 
nodules or masses of flint, or that a forest of living petrified trees 
should exist in the Texas. We all know that many of the timbers 
of the present day are as liard as ston# that they contain eartlis and 
metal — magnesia, lime, flint, clay, iron, &c. ; and accordingly, that as 
the proportions of these vary in different sorts of existing trees, so 
might the proportions contained in antediluvian trees differ very ma- 
terially from those of the present day. The idea of a vegetable pro- 
ducing stone, or matter susceptible of being converted into stone, may 
at first sight appear preposterous ; but do wc not call the substance 
which envelopes the keriial of the peach, ajiricot, nectarine, mango, 
plum, and many other fruits, a stone ? Does not the shell of the cocoa-nut 
acquire the liardness of flint ? Yet these, as well as our hardest timbers, 
lignum- vitae, ebony, ironwood, &c., were once a fluid sap ! Besides, 
of what, I may ask, fire the bones of the most gigantic animals, the 
ivory tunks of the elephant, composed? Were they not once equally 
fluid ? Were they not eliminated from the blood, and was not the 
blood derived from the vegetable /ood on which the animals fed? 
Therefore, however startling the idea at first, we see that nothing is 
more simple and natural than that trees should produce stone columns, 
and^ even whole mountain ranges. Thus I may again venture to 
repeat, with the boldness and enthusiasni a conviction of the truth 
inspires, that in the magnificent columns of the Giant's Causeway 
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we behold the ** splendid relics of the stupendous bamboos of a far- 
distant age!” 

[In a letter received since the foregoing was in type, Capt. Morton adds 
some remarks to the above, which we append. We also publish an account of 

- r 1 • t. _r n l* i: -11., 




sion to the petrified forest of Texas will be found at vol. iv. p. 191 of the 
Colonial Magazine.] ComwaU Estate, Westmoreland, 

Jamaica, Dec. 20, 1845. 

Sir, — Candidates for public approbation must, of course, be cautious 
how they patronise new theories ; but I nevertheless think the time has 
arrived when the world is sufficiently enlightened to receive, without 
alarm, more rational ideas relative to the structure of our globe. 

I have selected basaltic columns as yielding the most obvious proof 
of a vegetable origin ; but other stone formations may, with equAl cer- 
tainty, be traced to a similar source, — thus leading to beautiful solu- 
tions of previous mysteries. Though I may not yet have said sufficient 
to convince the advocates of the volcanic theory that I am right, a few 
wwds more would, I think, suffice to show that they arc wrong. For 
instance, they maintain that the sea once covered the entire globe ; that 
its volume is nevertheless undiminished, being merely forced into new 
ocean-beds by the volcanic upheaving of the dry land — mountain ranges, 
islands, continents. 

Now there are many thousand miles of dry land evidently formed of 
the debris of past generations of the ocean’s inhabitants. These de- 
rived their nourishment, bulk, .and structure, cither directly or indirectly, 
from the ocean. Its waters, the matters it held in solution, or the 
animal and vegetable tribes it nourished, were converted into their own 
substance ; and thus, at their death, added, in the shape of shell, marl, 
or other matters, to the solid strata of the earth. How, then, could 
the ocean volume remain undiminished ? Might not the ocean as easily 
recede, as the most stupendous mountains bo upreared ? 

We all acknowledge that the coal formations are composed of the 
vegetable kingdom of former worlds ; thus, where the lowest coal 
measures arc now found, there the surface of the earth once was. Of 
what, then, are the superincumbent strata composed, if not of the 
subsequent animal and vegetable kingdoms — the chemical laboratories 
employed by the Almighty Architect to absorb and fix the vapour and 
waters of the atmosphere and ocean ? 

Should this disclosure of my ideas of creation, offered in acknow- 
ledgment of the compliment you have paid me by inserting my essays, 
inspire you with additional confidence in their correctness, it will be a 
source of pleasure to. Sir, your most obedient servant, , 

Chas. Morton. 

On a Fossil Fine-forest at Kurr|tr-kurran, in the Inlet of Awaad.\, 
ON THE Eastern Coast of Australia. By the Rev. W. B. Clarke, 
A.M., F.6.S. (Abstract of a paper read before the Geological Society of 
London, on the 22d February, 1843. 

Awaaba is one of those inlets which occur at frequent intervals along 
the eastern coast of New South Wales, and which, from their sea- 
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entrance being usually, narrow and blocked up with drifted sands» arc 
by the Colonists termed “ lakes.” Awaaba is called Lake Macquarie, 
and is the largest of the inlets of that description between Port Stephens 
and Broken Bay. Its sea-entrance lies fourteen miles to the south of 
the mouth of the Hunter River, nearly in 33 deg? South latitude. 

This inlet occupies a portion of that formation of conglomerate and 
sandstone, with subordinate beds of lignite and coal, which extends 
from the Hunter River southwards towards Brisbane Water. The 
lignite constitutes a considerable part of the Australian coal. This 
formation, owing to its beds along the shores of the inlet being placed 
horizbntally, and being divided by nearly vertical joints, gives rise to 
regular lines of coast, both in a longitudinal and transverse direction. 
It forms along the coast a low range, which, except at the entrance, 
divides the lake from the sea. Within the lake a series of extensive 
bays, bounded to the water’s edge by steep cliifs, run out, like lingers, 
far up into the country. The water of the inlet is, for the most part, verj' 
deep. On the western side of the lake, nearly opposite its sea-entrance, 
a promontory, bounded on either side by a bay, is formed by the Tira- 
beenba mountain, which stretches from the S.E. to the N.W., and, in the 
latter direction, ends abruptly in. a lofty but not very precipitous escarp- 
ment : this sudden termination is occasioned by a fault. This moun- 
tain range then turns to the W,, and afterwards to the S.W. ; between 
it and the next range a wide valley intervenes. 

The north-eastern dank of the north-western extremity of this range 
swells out into a hill of low elevation, from the base of which to the 
water’s edge a fiat extends ; the fiat is about fifty yards broad, and is, 
in point of level, within a foot of the surface of the water; it continues 
along the base of the slope for the space of about half a mile, and is 
called by the aborigines Kurrur-kurran. To the south and west of 
this fiat, the slopes of the mountain ^ome down to the margin of 
the lake. The surface of the fiat is composed of black sandy 
vegetable mould, and of detritus thickly interspersed with the roots of 
plants and grasses ; trees of large growth, which are principally euca- 
lypti and casuaiinse, together with some others of smaller dimensions, 
stand at intervals upon it, and grow even close to the water. Beneath 
the alluvial matter the rock occurs in situ : this is a sandstone which 
is, for the most part, of a compact and semi-crystalline texture, ap- 
proaclling to chert ; its strata run out to some distance, at a sm^l 
depth below the surface of the water, and render the lake in that part 
very* shallow. • 

Throughout the whole of the alluvial flat, stumps and stools •of 
fossiliae^ trees are seen standing out ot the ground ; and one can form 
no better notion of their aspect, than by imagining what the appearance 
of the existing living forests would be if the trees were all cut down to 
a certain level. In the lake, also, *where it adjoins the flat, to the 
distance of from 80 to 200 feet from the shore, numerous points arc 
seen, like those of a reef of rocks, just peeping above thef surface of the 
water; these points are the fossilised stools and stumps of trees, 
similar to those which are found on shore.* The greater part of these 
stems, both of those on land and in water, stand vertically ; many of 
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those on’ shore have remains of their roots in the sandstone rock be- 
neath the alluvial matter ; and of those wliich stand in the water, one, 
at the distance of three feet from the shore, has portions of its roots 
imbedded in the sandstone on which it rests. ' The rock immediately 
round the rootsds nol of so harsh a texture as it is in other parts ; in 
it, in the neighbourhood of the roots which are in the water, there 
appear numerous white spots, which give the stone a mottled appear- 
ance ; this arises from a multitude of small cavities which contain 
powdery silex, similar to what is often found in the cavities of chalks 
flints. On the shore, the surface of the rock near the stems is worn 
into a number of little holes, which arc owing to the decay and removal 
of this powder, Mr. Clarke sees no other explanation of these specks, 
than that they mark the situation of the fibres w'hich proceeded from 
the roots. The roots of the trees are in some instances surrounded by 
an accumulation of sandy rock, which forms a mound of a higher level 
than the rest of the stratum. The roots do not descend, so fur as hus 
been ascertained, very far into the substance of the rock, nor is there 
any appearance of a dirt-bed. The stools stand from two to three 
feet above the surface of the ground, and vary from two to four feet in 
diameter ; but one in the lake is at least four feet above the level of the 
water, and five or six feet in diameter. In several of the stumps, from 
60 to 120 concentric rings of growth may be counted ; a few of the 
stools are hollow in the centre, but others are solid throughout : the 
wood appears to be coniferous. Veins of chalcedony traverse the sub- 
stance of the trunks between the concentric rings, and also in the direc- 
tion of the radial lines. 

Many of the sterns at Kumir-kurran have the bark adhering firmly 
to the trunk, and the bark in one instance was of the thickness of three 
inches. Its appearance in one or two cases is such as to show that it 
had been partly torn from the tree while yet standing, as if it had been 
broken down, and the bark hah been rent by the fall. 

The colour of the substance of the stems within varies from a greyish 
white to a clouded grey ; but their surfaces, when exposed to the air, 
have become yellowish by weathering : many are overgrown by lichens, 
and have then exactly the appearance of the stumps of recent trees. 
The upper extremities of the fossil stumps present clean horizontal sec- 
tions, which shows that they were not broken off while recent, since no 
mode of fracturing recent pinewood could have occasioned such neat, 
plain, and parallel sections as the summits of these stumps exhibit. 

In a fragment of the sandstone from the base of one of the fossil 
stijimps*, the silicified impression of part of the leaf of a Glossopteris 
was found. 

Immediately below the flinty stratum in which the trees are found, 
is a bed of lignite ; above the level at which the trees occur, there are 
found imbedded in the sandstones^and conglomerates, immense quan- 
tities of broken fragments of trees, apparently stripped of their houghs 
and branches.^ These fragments are generally divested of their bark, 
and appear to have been drifted. * 

Fossil trees are found in* this formation at other places, and some- 
times nearly at the same level above the sea as at Kurrur-kurran ; they 
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occur in sandstone similar to that of Kurrur-kurran, at the southern 
extremity of the Tirabeenba mountain, immediately above and below a 
bed of lignite. At the spot referred to, pits have very recently been 
opened for working the lignite, at the level of about four feet above the 
surface of the lake. At the south head of Reid’s Mistake) which is the 
name for the sea-entrance to the inlet of Awaaba, similar beds of sand- 
stone occur ; and these are traversed vertically by the trunks of trees, 
while other trees lie horizontally in the same beds. Lines of division, 
which appear to be owing to the contraction of the whole mass, intersect 
both the trees and their matrix : these trees are found at a somewhat 
higher level than the sea. At nearly the same level in Nirritinba (or 
Mutton-bird Island), off the entrance to Awaaba, large stools and stems 
of trees occur in conglomerate, which conglomerate reposes on beds of 
lignite.* Fossil trees are also found in conglomerate reposing on lignite 
on the coast north of the entrance to Awaaba, at Redhead, at Newcastle, 
and at Nobby’s Island, off the mouth of the Hunter River. At Nobby’s 
Island, and under the Beacon Cliff, the trees lie in a peebly grit, passing 
into conglomerate, and are mineralised by hydrate of iron ; they arc 
from 10 to 150 feet long. At none of the above places, however, do 
the trees occur in such profusion as at Kurrur-kurran. 

Fragments of roots and of the boughs of trees, divested of their bark, 
are found at Munniwarree, Wollongong, and Mulibinba, imbedded in 
beds of sandstone at a higher level than the beds which contain the 
fossil trees. Similar fragments are found spread over the surface at 
Wollon Hills, at Merton, at Holworthy Downs, Gummum, &c., and 
elsewhere in the Colony : it is probable, therefore, that the bed of sand- 
stone conteining trees in a vertical position, which is found nearly at 
the same level above the sea at Kurrur-kurran and the other places 
above mentioned, is the true geological position of those ancient forests 
from which the enormous quantities of fragments of wood which occur, 
either spread over the surface or imbedded^n the sandstones above and 
below the lignite, have been derived. 

The sandstones of this formation, and in this vicinity, have been 
powerfully affected by the action of intrusive rocks ; they are traversed 
at Nobby’s Island and on the coast of Newcastle by green-stone dykes, 
having a S.E. and N.W. direction. The author refers to the “ Voyage” 
of Flinders, p. 131, for an account of mineralised fossil wood found in 
Bass’s Straits, at Preservation Island, which is composed of granite 
and schist, traversed by granite veins and trap dykes. He also refers to 
the ** Tasmanian Journal,” vol. i. p. 27, for an account, by the surgeon 
of H.M.S. Erebus, Dr.^M^Cormick, of silicified wood found in associa-* 
tion with trap rocks in Kerguelen’s Land ; and to the same volume, 
p. 24, for *an account by Dr. T. D. Hcoker, assistant-surgeon to 
H.M.S. Erebus, of fossil wood found at Macquarie Plains, in Tasmania. 

The author infers, from the present position of the fossil trees at 
Kurrur-kurrdn, that the land must have been alternately depressed and 
elevated. He makes mention, in the course of his paper, of two beds 
of lignite, one above the bed of fossil trees and one below it ; but he 
does not describe the relative position and distance of these two beds. 
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" EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 

Coburg, Canada. — As a necessary groundwork for suggeitions relating to iri« 
ternal improveipent, I propose to show the increase of this District, in population 
and productions, premising that I fear these tables will have little interest for the 
generality of your readers. 1 take the District as a whole, rather than each 
separate Township, because all ‘statistical returns arrive more near the trifth when 
general, inaccuracies nearly balancing on eacii side. 

1. PopuUUion — In 1803, the persons assessed in the whole District amounted 
to 253; in 1819, the population was 5099, being an increase in IGjyears of 
4,846, or about 300 per annum ; in 1825 it had reached 9,960 ; in 1830, 14,850; 
in 1835, 30,245 ; in 1840, 42,996 ; being an increase in 16 years of 33,504, or 
above 2000 a year : the greatest increase was in 1832 and 1833; ih the former 
it was 27, and in the latter 21) per cent. In 1840 the District was divided, 
Newcastle containing two-thirds of the population, or 28,000, and Colborne one- 
third, or 14,000. In 1842 a census was taken, and the District of Newcastle, as 
now constituted, was found to contain 31,015, being an increase of about 10 5-7 
per cent. In 1845, 1 find from the most accurate inquiries, that the population 
is above 36,000. The population in 1842 may be classed as follows : — 



Males. 

Females. 

Under five years 

. 3361 . . . . 

.... ^422 

Between five and fourteen . 

. . 4068 . . . . 

.... 3435 

Over fourteen ...... 

. . 9301 . . . . 

.... 7368 

Total 

16790 

14225 


Of tlie males above fourteen, 5314 were Anarried, and 4047 unmarried. Of the 
females, married 4819 ; unmarried, 2549. 

^ Males. Females. 

Deaf and dumb ...... 8 ... . lO— 18, or 1 in 1728 

Blind 7 • - 4^11, or 1 in 2819 

Idiots ,....7.... 5—12, or 1 in 2584 

Lunatics 2 . ^ . 7— 9, or 1 in 3446 

\ Coloured Pecple. — Male# 128, females 21, children 18. 

'' Servants, — Male farm servants, 341 ; male private servants, 176 ; female ser- 
vants, 401. Subsisting on alms, 17. 

The persons liable to assessment in 1841, were 6186« 

Elective FrancAiee. — The number of votes polled in 1844, were, in Northum- 
berland, 1092 ; in the 6 Townships which belong to the County of Durham, 1122; 
totalf 2214 : allowing therefore for the Peninsula of Newcastle, and tlie Town- 
*'ship of Alnwick, who were excluded by the omission in the Union Bill, and for 
those who did not vote, the number may be set down at something near 3000 
persona entitled to vote, or one-sixth of the population. ^ 

National On^n.— England, 4640 ; Ireland, 6986 ; Scotland, 2265 ; Continent 
of Europe, 83 ; Canadians, (French) 322 ; Canadians, (British) 14381 ; United 
States, 2308 ; Aliens, 320 ; total, 30,295 ; leaving 720 not accounted for. 

Eeligion, — The returns under this head, made by the assesBors, can never he 
relied upon,’ by reason of a natural unwillingness to give information, as also 
from the fact that the religion of the family is generally taken from that of the 
head, whertBts I have, in «hnj iifrtancei, found a family divided into as many 
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sects as there were persons in it ; it will also be perceived that the return leaves 
no less than 3000 persons unarconuted for. Church of England, 92t33 ; Church 
of Scotland, 4100 ; Church of Home, 2560 ; British Wesleyan Methodists, 2270 ; 
Canadian Methodists, 2302 ; Episcopar Methodists, 1367 ; other Methodists, 602; 
Presbyterians not connected with the Church of Scotluiisl, 219^; Congregation- 
alists, 262; Baptists, 863; Lutlierans, 48; Quakers, 226; Mormons, 76; other 
denom. nations, 1823 ; total, 28,004. 

* Lttfids , — In 1803 the lands returned in the whole District were, uncultivated, 
63,661^ acres; cultivated, 3748^. In 1841, there were in the Colborne District, 
of the former, 243,511 ; of the latter, 48,225§. In Newcastle, 337,031 acies un- 
cultivated, and 158,173^ cultivated. 

HmiSes . — In 1803, 22 in the whole District; in 1825, 425; in 1842, in New- 
castle, inhabited, 4570 ; vacant, 45 ; building, 36. The above is exclusive of log 
shanties, which, in the out settlements, form the majority of the residences of even 
the tncfl respectable settlers. 

Education , — Diocesan Institute, (Coburg) 1 ; College, (Coburg) 1 ; District 
School, (Coburg) 1 ; Manual Labour School, (Haldimand) 1 ; Common Schools, 
43 ; Private Schools for Boys, 3 ; for Girls, 4 ; Boys attending Common Schools, 
663 ; Girls, 450 ; average attendance at Diocesan Institute, 15 ; Students at 
College, 30 ; at District School, 30 ; at private Schools, 35 each. There are two 
Mechanics’ Institutes, find one Lending Library. 

Totena, ^c , — Two incorporated Towns, Coburg and Port Hope ; Harbours, 
AVharvcs, and Landing-xilaces, 8; Villages defined, 12; Post Offices, 15; Protes- 
tant PIpiscopal Churches, 12; building, 3 ; Clergymen of the Church of England, 
7 ; Scotland, 4 ; dilTerent places of worship, 27. 

TradCf ^ 0 , — Taverns in 1803, 2 ; in 1842, 68 ; in 1845, in the present District 
of Newcastle, 103 : in 1803, there were 2 Grist Mills and 6 Saw Mills ; in 1842, 
there were 34 of the former, and 78 of the latter; Steam Mills, 2 ; Oat Mills, 5; 
Barley Mills 5 ; Fulling Mills, 2 ; Woollen Factory, 1 ; Carding Mills, 10; Dis- 
tillcrieSf 10; Brcweiies, 5; Tanneries, 16; Potash Factories, 32. 

Produce . — The following estimates, taken from the returns fur 1841, arc below 
the actual average. 

Newcastle District 

Wheat 249,257 bushels, at 4s. • 

Barley, 50,529 „ Is. lOj 

Kye, 2,250 „ 2s. 6d. 

Oats, ,187,351 „ Is. 3d. 

Peas, 81,099 „ 2s. 3d. 

1. Corn, 78,440 „ 2s. 6d. 

B. Wheat, 16,620 „ 2s. 6d. 

PoMoes, 623,202 „ Is. 3d. 

Maple Sugar, 295,832 lbs. 6d. 

Wool, 79,426i lbs. Is. 3d. 

Neat Cattle, 31,662lb8.^’4 10s. 

Horses, 6,870, 

Sheep, 37,224 7s. 6d. 

Hogs, 29,283, 15s. 

Fulled Cloth, 34,606} yds. 4s. 

Linen do. 11,760 „ 2s. 

Flannel, 40,296} „ 25. 6d. 

Beehives, 1200, £l 12s. 6d. 


Allowing the produce of the Colbome District to be one -half the above, which it 
certainly is, we have in the above articles an amount of produce equal to nearly 
£70Q,000. Now this is exclusive of Lumber, Staves, Potash, WTfiskey, and other 
minof articles. Of the former, upwards of 5 million feet left this District the last 
year, which at 5d. a foot, (a fair average, as^i raftVas actually sold at the Trent 
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for 6d.) we have to add to the above* for this item, £104,083 6s. 8d. ; and were 
proper facilities allowed for transport from the interior, the amount of staves and 
sawed lumber exported would be enormous. 

The value of merchandize imported into Coburg 'from the States, during the 
last year, was £13,71®, and of that from other quarters, fell little short of 
£40,000 ; when to this we add the imports at other places, an idea may be 
formed of the advanced state of our trade, and the necessity which exists, of de- 
vising means to convey our productions to the market of Montreal. « 

I am, &c. 

W. C. 

Cobourg, September 15, 1845, 


A Negro Improyisatore. — Going along the beach at Bridgetown, when the 
tide was coming in, I perceived numbers of black fellows, and both women and 
children, nearly naked to the waist ; it only cost me a wet foot to see their occu- 
pation, which was that of catching the flying fish, for which they have nets cast, 
and earn a precarious subsistence by disposing of them at one penny each. One 
fellow in particular seemed more in humour than the rest, and ever and anon, as 
a mass of water washed his net, he sung, — 

Flying fish — flying flsh, come he in de net, 

1 selly to the buclua man, and money I will get. 

Chucky, chucky, chuck. 

Buckra have money, but he take de yellow Jack, 

And den he cry for doctor, as he lies upon he back ; 

Buckra doctor give he physio-->but if he send in time, 

De Nigger cure him well— by de syrup and de lime. 

Chucky, chucky, chuck. 

1 lub Miss Sarah Jane, well — she fry de flyin fish— ••• 

She put dc fat upon dc pan, and chiuys on de fish 

She sell them all, de large and small, m every house in town. 

I lub Miss Sarah Jan^ and 111 buy she a nice gown. 

Chucky, chucky, chuck. 

On perceiving me, the song was ceased, while the broad grin with which he 
ended his ditty, and the evident satisfaction which the gown for Miss Sarah Jane, 
the vender of his commodity, seemed to give him, made me laugh until my sides 
ached. The black scoundrel, not at all discomposed, laughed more heartily than 
myself , — Letters from the West Indies, 
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Long Ktigttgcmenls i a Tale of the .Ijfghan Rebellion, pp. 320. Loudon: 

Cliapinuii, & Hall. 

Tdi.s is one of Messrs. Chapman and Hairs innntlily scries, and the work has 
a ])ecnKar interest at the jiresent time, exclusive of its own merits, from the 
recent war in the Punjaub. 

I’he author brings to the execution of his task, not only the pen of an ex- 
perienced and gifted writer, but a personal acnuaintance with the scenes and 
incidcMits which he describes, gained by a resitlenco in the East, which gives a 
vividness and tnith to his pictures and descriptions, usually wanting in works 
of fiction. This can hardly, however, be considered ns a work of fiction, since 
the aim of the author has been to connect public events with a talc of private 
life ; to personify characters, many of whom we cannot believe to be mere crea- 
tions of the fancy. The original of the good, amiable, yet eccentric Dr. 
Winter, we feel sure exists in Calcutta, and the same will apply to several 
other characters. 

We happen to know the author, who in this instance, as in a former work 
descriptive of Indian life, ^'‘Peregrine Pulteneyy* has with most modest diffi- 
dence withheld his name ; although we can sec no reason for this course, since 
both works are well calculated to add to his literary laurels. We recognise in 
him an old contributor to our pages, who, as the editor of the Calcutta Quar- 
terly Review^ and of the leading daily paper of Calcutta, has acquired a store 
of profound information, which we hope to see ushered before the public, and 
it cannot fail to secure the same popularity as his former works. 

We mig4it almost apply to himself the description of Herbert Grey, from 
his own pages. 

He was a sensible inan->a well-read niaii^a travelled man. Pew were better ac- 
quainted with the history, the geography, the national characteristics of all the coun- 
tries of the East. Of the war in Affghanistaii — of its probable consequences— of the 
position of the Jlritish army in that perilous coufltry— he had, in common with all 
intelligent men in India, thought much— thought deeply. He knew too much of the 
national character, of the political institutions, the moral tone, and the religious feel- 
ings of tile people. 

Wc will not attempt to analyse the framework or incidents of the story, leaving 
the reader (bn our strong recommendation) to consult the book himsejt, feeling 
assured that he will not leave it till he has arri\ecl at the conclusion, and has 
lakiii as deep an interest in the various characters — the excellent Herbert 
Grt^’, the unfortunate Arthur Carrington— the two sisters Adda and Mary, so 
perfectly’ opposite in character and sentiment — the kind and estimable Mr. 
and Mr.s. Balfour, and the other personages of the tale, ns we have done. 

The rfiuthor embodies many sound views of Indian policy in the sentiments 
be puts into the mouths of his chai actors, and also shows, by his style, lliat be 
has a just appreciation of the sublime and beautiful in nature. What can bt* 
more sketi^hy and atiructive than the following description of Calcutta? 

THE CITY OF PALACES. 

It was the beginning of the cold season in J[!Jalcutt,'i— for even in Calcutta there is a 
« cold season”— -a season when the rays of the sun arc not much more scorching than 
in the height of our English dog-dajs ; when to face the meridian glare, and to brave 
the meridian sun, i,s not positive destruction ; and wlicu at morning ajid evening- tide 
the outer air is more than cool— a season when phys cal exertion is always jiossihle, 
and often pleasant— when a brisk walk or a hard gallop is not necessarily productive 

• 2 B 2 
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of extreme exhaustion—when men can wear broad-cloth, and women silk ; and a small 
fire in a large room is sometimes almost bearable. 

It was the beginning of the cold season in Calcutta— the early part of November ; 
that pleasant period of abundant hope, when the great heart of European society in 
India begins once again to beat with renewed vigour, after moTiths of sluggish circu- 
lation, almost of ^juspemled life ; when the frame, after a long sleep of exhaustion, 
begins again to show symptoms of vital energy ; and hopes and wishes, 

" ' ■ long subdued, 

Subdued and cherished long/’ 

again become operative in the breasts of men, and gentler womankind ; and some are 
full of thoughts of the coming voyage home t some from that home are looking for the 
return of uives too long absent, or daughters reared beneath strangers’ eyes, or sons 
who, since their earliest childhood, have known their parents only bjr name ; some are 
stirred by thoughts of another mould— thoughts of impending ofllcial changes— of 
lucrative situations, and honourable posts, about to be vacated and re-fdled— of the 
larger loaf or the heavier iish about to be grasped by the eager hand, long stretched 
out in expectancy ; some flutter with hopes, not less active, after their kiiid—hbpes of 
a season of culd-wcather gaiety ; balls, and concerts, and pic-nics, varying the peren- 
nial dinner-parties ; and visions, floating before soft eyes, of those magnilicent invest- 
ments of velvets, silks, satins, and military multiform, about to All the long saloons of 
the huge commission-houses which present to the dwellers in the Citv of Palaces, the 
choicest produce of London and of Paris. Many, and very varied, the hopes with 
which the heart of society is stirred at this season of transition— of ^oing out and 
of coming in— of constant metempsychosis: many and varied these ieelings, but to 
all it is a season of hope, for if there be nothing else to be looked for, there is, at all 
events, a mitigation, if not a cessation, of the destroying heat, which, during eight 
months of the year, converts life into bare existence. 

It was an evening in the first week of November. The setting sun, iust touching 
the horizon, had thrown into deep shadow the western bank of the Hooghly river. 
The evenings was cool, thouch the day had been sultry for that season of the year, 
there were signs in the chief streets oi Calcutta, and on the roads which intersect the 
wide plain before it, that the business of the day was done. The bouses of the Euro- 
pean inhabitants bad been everywhere unclosed, the heavy Venetian doors and the 
lofty glass windows had been thrown open, and the outer blinds of the verandahs 
drawn up, to give admittance to the^ evening breeze ; and from these verandahs, now 
become pleasant places of resort, might be seen everywhere a stream of life pouring 
out of tliat part of the great city, in \^ich private business and public aflairs are trans- 
acted during the day. Humble native writers and other underlings, with their white 
turbans, and dusk faces, and flowing drapery, were wending homewards on foot; fat 
sircars, or native agents and broken^ were to be seen, through the open doors of their 
palanquins, home on the shoulders of four slight, ncarly-naked bearers ; subordinate 
Oovcmnicut officers, and mercantile assistants, were creaking on in little carriages, 
resembling wheeled palanquins, drawn by a single pony, towards their homes in the 
outskirts of the town ; whilst the well-groomed Arab, or the stylish cabriolet, or the 
capacious pilentum, with its two bright well-lia messed Cape horses, and its three 
liveried attendants, bore to their mansions in wide Chowringhee, the well-paid civilian 
or staif-officer, or wealthy merchant, to prepare for the evening drive. The work of 
the day was done. The evening had brought rest to all, ei\joyinent to many. Calcutta 
was a-stir — abroad again. Carriages of every fashion, great and small, open and shut, 
off rest pretension and of no pretension, were streaming along all the thoroughfares; 
ana forth from the wide balconies of Chowringhee, many a gentle dame, in shawl and 
bonnet, clad for her daily drive — the only exercise of the day — looked forth in expec- 
tation of the return from office of her lord and master. 

'There are many other extracts full of intense and harrowing interest, such 
as the account of the beleaguered — of the last night at Caubul — the fearful and 
perilous inarch through the dreadful snow, which we could most gladly have 
given had our space perinitted. In conclusion, we confidently assert, that 
“ Long Engagements will assuredly find a place in almost every private 
family circle, or public library, as well for the prominence and interest of the 
events on which the talc is founded, as for the popular and pleasing style in 
which the narrative has been treated. Such works as these are well calculated 
to ensure the permanent success of Messrs. Chapman & Hall's monthly series, 
and cannot fail to pass tlirougl^ many editions. 
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The Commercial Review of the South-WcsL No. 1. New Orleans : J. D. B. de 
Bow, Editor and Proprietor. 


Our Colonial Magazine •seems to be popular even in the “Crescent City;*’ 
for the editor, on starting periodical with the present year, straightway for- 
Avards us a copy and solicits an exchange, which we shalllie mo*t happy to afford. 
Tlic publication, as far as we can judge from this first number, is a useful and 
carefully-arranged one. There are some excellent articles on commerce, 
* statistics, agriculture, and finance, esx>ccially one on Louisiana sugar, which 
we may possibly advert to hereafter. But that which possesses the most 
current interest, is a paper “ On the Home and Foreign Grain Market,” which 
contains some useful figures, as to the produce and trade of the United States, 
which .will be espccialT}^ interesting after the recent debate on the Corn Laws. 
In another portion of this number we have gone at length into the production 
of maize. The passage in the “ Review” from which we are about to quote, 
treats of the past trade, exhibits its future prospects, and the home supplies by 
which 4t must be maintained. 

We have the following table of production : — 


1840. 1842. 

Wlieat, bush. 84,822,272 102,317,344 

Barley . . . 4,161,504 3,871,622 

Oats .... 123,071,341 150,833,607 

Rye .... 18,645,567 22,762,952 

Buckwheat . 7,291,743 2,483,480 

I. Corn . . . 377,531,87.5 441,829,246 


1843. 

100,310,856 

3,230,721 

145,929,666 

24,889,281 

7,959,410 

496,618,305 


1844. 

95,607,000 

3.627.000 

172.247.000 
26,450»000 

9.710.000 

427.953.000 


For the year 1845, we have not the most reliable information ; but the general im- 
pression from the best sources is, that the wheat crop will reach the unprecedented yield 
of 125,000,000 bushels. The state of Michigan alone, with a population of but 400.000, 
yielding 7,000,000 bushels. Deducting for home consumption 70,000,000 busnels, 
which, with high prices, will hardly be exceeded, and for seed there will remain for 
exportation upwards of 40,000,000 bushels wheat. The average exportation of Indian 
corn for the last fourteen years has been 1,500,000 annually, and we caimot have less 
for the same purpose the present year. 

The following table will show the amount ofjgrain which has been exported from our 
country in the past, and the sources to which it was attracted. 


Account of the quantities of Flour and Grain exported from the United States, 
from October 1st, 1821, to September 30th^831, with the prices of Flour at 
Philadelphia, and of Wheat and Indian Com at New York. 


Years. 

Wheat flour. 

• 

Rye flour. 

Corn meal. 1 

1 

Wheat. 

Indian com. 

Price of 
wheat flour 
per barrel at 
Philadelphia. 

Price of ' 

wheat per 
bushel at 

New York. I 

Price of 
Indian com 
per bushel at 
New York. 


bbls. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bush. 

bush. 

D 

c. 

D c. 

D c. 1 

1831 

J 805205 

19049 



566761 

- 

— 

1 

19 

HI 

Ea 

1830 

1225881 

26298 


45289 

444190 

4 

98 

0 

98 


1829 

837385 

34191 

173775 


897656 

6 

35 

1 

38 


58 • 

1828 

860809 

868491 

22214 

174639 



5 


1 

8 


53 

1827 

13345 

131041 

22182 

9786G4 

5 

23 


97 

0 

65 

1826 

857820 

14472 

158625 

45166 

mmi 

4 

65 

0 

90 

HI 

79 

1825 

813906 

29545 

187285 


869644 

5 

10 

1 

4 

0 

56 

1824 

996792 

.31879 

152723 

20373 


5 

62 

1 

15 


47 

1823 

756702 

25665 

141501 

4272 


6 

82 

1 

5 

0 

53 

1822 

827865 

19971 

148288 

4418 


6 

58 

HI 

mSM 

0 

49 

182; 

1056119 

23523 

131669 

25812 

607277 

4 

78 

0 89 

0 

53 
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From to wo liavc the ibllowiii{', furnished in one of the lute numbers of 


JIuut's 

Yoari 

Mcrchaiils' lila^azine 

England. 

Bush, wheat. Ubis. flour. 

Bu. American Colonies. Cura. 

Bush, wheat. Bb'Js. flour. Bush, wheat. Bis. Hr. 

18:il . 



362,153 

865,744 

12,505 

150,795 

. . . 

97,999 

1632 . 



5c^,050 ' 

05,868 

20,777 

135,640 

■ . . 

98,248 

1633 . 



.... 

21,707 

31,421 

168,127 

. . . 

119,197 

JS31' . 



■ . • • 

19,487 

23,247 

1.34,975 

. . . 

102,837 

93,511 

1635 . 



.... 

5,376 

.... 

76,405 

. . . 

1636 . 



.... 

ifil 

2,082 

42,:{00 

. . . 

92,390 

IS.*!? . 



• ■ . . 

.... 

.... 

23,316 

. . • 

55,537 

1638 . 



.... 

8,205 

167,582 

6,076 

29,501 

... 

79,681 

1839 . 



6,033 

72,113 

1 19,407 

... 

90,459 

1810 . 



607,108 

605,778 

1,066,601 

432,3.16 

877,806 

788 

’ 69,819 
69,387 

1841 . 



119,854 

20.'), 144 

605,389 

■ . . 

1842 . 



143,330 

204,806 

655,503 

369,048 

4,179 

46,846 

29,437 

1843 . 



.... 

14,2i1< 

203,842 

190,322 

. . . 

Average 

Years. 


90,502 170,327 

Brazil. 

Bush, wlicut. Bbls. Hour. 

221,498 175,391 

Brit. JVest Indies. 
Bush, whwat. Bbls. flour. 

382 80,411 

Tot. JSjc. to all If or. m/cts. 
Bush, wheat. Bis. flr. 

1831 . 



.... 

198,870 

.... 

100,382 

408,445 

1,80J,529 

1832 . 



.... 

103,289 

.... 

100,167 

83,304 

864,919 

1833 . 




259,536 

.... 

100,057 

32,221 

955,768 

1834 . 



.... 

152,603 

161,460 

. . . ■ 

9.5,816 

36,948 

835,352 

1835 . 



.... 

.... 

118,307 

47,762 

779,396 

1836 . 



* • ■ a 

118,470 

2,062 

70,305 

2,062 

505,400 

1837 . 



.... 

60.480 

.... 

68,323 

17,303 

318,719 

1838 . 



.... 

125,275 

137 

75,524 

6,291 

448,161 

1839 . 



. * ■ • 

177,337 

14,129 

139,340 

96,325 

1,720,860 

923,151 

1840 . 



.... 

197,823 

33,743 

232,329 

1,897,501 

1,515,817 

1841 . 



16,457 

282,406 

41,116 

246,465 

868,585 

1842 . 



.... 

189,317 

11,920 

237,478 

817,958 

1,283,602 

1843 . 



— 

192,454 

17,399 

170,577 

311,685 

841,474 

Average 

• 

1,206 

170,716 

9,500 

135,005 

342,709 

997,771 


0/1 the Analysis of the IIop^ and the N attire of the Manures beneficial to its 
Growth. By J. C. Ncsbitj F.G.S., &c. London: Lungniiin & Co. 

Mr. Nesuit is favourably known to the public as a scientific and practical 
lecturer on agricultural chemistry, and this little treatise is calculated to add 
to bis reputation. Hops, we believe, may be grown in several of our Colonics : 
tire, at least, know of their cultivation in Canada, Van Diemen's Land, and New 
Zealand, where ^ood beerof Colonial manufacture is now made. Froij^tlie results 
of the analyses given by Mr. Ncsbit, it appears that saltpetre and pcarlash are the 
manures best adapted, from their price, to funiish the potash, which forms the 
largest portion of tlie composition of the ho ]> ; and our author strongly depre- 
cates the removal of the bine, &c. from the ground. This is the great fault of 
our tropical cultivation, 'riic trash, stalk, &c. of the sugar-cane, instead of 
being retumed to the soil, are invariably consumed in fuel ; thereby entailing 
tlie necessity for a iniicli larger amount of extraneous manure than would 
else bc'-iequired for its profitable culture. 

A more serious consideration of the i>nnciples of agricultural chemistry, will 
effect much towards cheapening the cost of agricmtural productioir in our 
Colonies. 


PUBLIC ATIONS RECEIVED. 

Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 

'Knight’s Political Dictionary. Parts x. & xi. 
Murray's Colonial Library. Parts xxx. & xxxi. 
A Ucsidetice id the Marquesas. 
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INDIA. 

Tub Indian mail has brouglit moat 
important intelligence from our British 
Pusaenaions in the East, 'which have, 
however, been so fully detailed in the 
daily papers and extraordinary gazettes, 
that must content ourselves With a 
brief summar}'. Our dates are from 
Calcutta January 9, Madras 13, Delhi 
7, Singapore 9, and Bombay the 17th 
J anuary. 

We are once more in the midst of 
war, and on the eve of mighty con- 
quests. One of the most bloody and 
severe — would we could add, brilliant 
and successful — actions has been fought 
by our troops in which wc were en- 
gaged since the foundations of our 
empire have been laid in India. The 
increasing troubles in the Punjaub bad 
occasioned the accumulation of a heavy 
mass of troops on our north-west fron- 
tier; the Governor-General, deter- 
mined, apparently, to avoid advance, 
was anxious for once honestly to carry 
out the peaceful and anti-aggressive 
policy we so constantly professed and 
so rarely practised. The invasion of 
our territories by the enemy was so 
eminently insane, so certain to ensure 
their own destruction, that however 
disorderly marauders or a rabble sol- 
diery might annoy us, inconvenience 
beyond this was unlocked for, pre- 
pared as- we were to avenge it, and to 
protect ourselves against it. A large 
body of Sikh troops, about^ 60,000, 
having approached Ferozeporc on the 
15th, the division, 7,0(]|p strong, under 
Major^Gcn. Sir John Littlcr, marched 
out to pfotect the city. Several feints 
were made, but no collision occurred. 
On the 17th the enemy moved off to 
intercept the army under the Governor- 
General and Commaiidcr-iii-Chief, now 
hurrying forward at the rate of thirty 
mifes a day, to support General Littlcr. 
A severe encounter took place near 


Moodkee, twenty-two miles from Fero- 
zepore, on the 18th, and the battle was 
continued with much obstinacy* and 
various results on the 21st and 22nd. 
Betwixt the evening of the 21st and 
morning of the 22nd the cncmj’s en- 
trenched camp, defended by 60,000 
men, and 70 pieces of artillery, was 
captured, and in the couisu of these 
various operations no fewer than 90 
guns fell into our hands. Both armies 
continued for tlie next eight days in- 
active, reinforcements arriiiiig rapidly 
for both, when, about the 29th, the 
Sikhs are reported to have iccrossed the 
Sutlej. The hghting seems to have 
been awfully severe, and the loss heavy 
almost beyond precedent. Above 100 
British ofHeers have been wounded, 
and 61 are killed ; amongst these latter 
are Majors-General Sir Uobert Bale 
and Sir John M^Caskill, with conside- 
rably upwards of 3,000 men killed or 
wounded. Large masses of troops con- 
tinue hurrying northward from the 
Bengal Upper Provinces, and Sir 
Charles Napier is in progress towards 
Sulfkur, to the iiortliward of which he 
will speedily have assembled under 
him an army of 14,000 to 15,000 men, 
to co-operate with the grand army un- 
der the Commander-in-Chief in a gene- 
ral scheme of operations against the 
Punjaub. The campaign will probably 
be a protracted and severe one; the 
results are beyond doubt. The coun- 
try, from the Attock to the Sutlej, from 
Cashmere to Moultan, will be ours in 
four months if Ave desire it. There 
are reports of risings and disturbaiwcs 
in Upper Sciiide, such as might have 
bcei expected on the descent of the 
Sikhs upon our territory. 

The country is this year healthy, 
though the present is the period when 
sickness usually sets in. India gene- 
rally is tranquil throeghnut. Various 
rmancinl returns of importance have 
just been published. Lord Ellen- 
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borough, it appears, so far from dimi- 
nishing our expenditure, in two years 
added four millions sterling to our 
debt, and the expenditure of 1844-45 
exceeds the income by nearly two mil- 
lions. Scinde co*^ts a million beyond 
its returns. The booty captured at 
Hyderabad in 1843, amounting to 
above half a million, has been ordered 
to be divided amongst the troops. The 
share of Sir C. Napier amounts to 
about seventy thousand pounds. Great 
apprehensions are being entertained 
at Bombay of suffering for want of 
water, the fall of rain during the last 
monsoon having been unusually defi^ 
eient . — Bombay Times, 

The Sikh territory, on the left bank 
of the Sutlej, which, by the Governor- 
General’s proclamation of the 13th in- 
stant, has been annexed to the British 
dominions, is estimated to yield an 
annual revenue of seven and a half 
lacs of rupees, or £75,000 sterling. — 
MadrcbS Athetiasum. 

CHINA. 

Our dates from Hongkong are to the 
30th December. 

In local alfairo we notice the land 
sales first. On the 12th instant, 52 lots 
were put up to public competition, 
without any condition as to building in 
a certain time, as was the former ,cu8- 
tom. There was therefore an induce- 
ment held out to speculate, but the 
buyers showed no disposition to run the 
lots up, and they were chiefly purchased 
at a few shillings advance upon the 
upset price. Of 52 lots offered, 43 
were sold, for the others there were no 
bidders. Very few Europeans attended 
the sale, and with the exception of three 
or four lots there was little competition. 
At the sale of December last year, the 
advance* upon the upset price was 75 
per cent. ; this year it was barely 10 per 
cent. Since the sale, a wealthy native, 
who has been in the Colony from its 
earliest dajs, has brought all bis pro- 
perty, consisting of 00 houses, into the * 
market. The houses arc in that part 
of the town cliieQy occupie<i by Chinese 
shopkeepers, and were formerly consi- 
dered of great value. , 


Mr. Layton, Vice-Consul at Ningpo, 
has been appointed Consul at Amoy. 
It is not His Excellency’s intention to 
fill the vacancy at Ningpo until instruc- 
tions are received from home. The 
whole of the Consulates, with the ex- 
ception of that at Canton, require to 
be greatly reduced. The present ex- 
pensive establishments are quite un- 
called for, and arc u hindrance to 
commerce rather than a protection. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin’s return to 
England, and some notes which ap- 
peared in a Bombay paper, said to 
have been written by him, have caused 
a good deal of discussion. The Govern- 
ment party are bitter against the ex- 
Treasurer, and have censured him 
strongly through the medium of the 
press. We are aware of Mr. Martin’s 
visionary views regarding Chusan, and 
trust that he will not induce the Home 
Government to commit a breach of 
national faith by retaining that island. 
He may satisfy the Government that 
the Chinese have not kept faith with 
reference to the treaties of Sir Henry 
Fottinger. This is the common im- 
pression : but it is clear that the local 
Government is not blameless. Had it 
displayed greater energy, it might have 
compelled the Chinese to comply with 
all the terms of the treaty ; but official 
attention appears to have been exclu- 
sively devoted to the framing of tyran- 
nical ordinances, and the imposing of 
petty taxes wliicli have injured the 
Colony, and not much benefited the 
levenue. Before Chusan is evacuated 
by the British troops, it wo^ld be ad- 
visable to have every reasonable demand 
complied with. It is disgraceful to 
British diplomacy, that Canton, but a 
few years ago ai the mercy of a British 
army, should still be closed to foreigners, 
and the insult which was so long borne 
quietly by the servants of the East 
India Company be perpetuated, now 
that the Company has ceased to exist 
as a commercial monopoly. Perfect 
freedom of intercourse between the 
ports of China and Hongkong is 
another point to be insisted upon. It 
is certain that clearances ore refused to 
Native vessels desirous of visiting this 
port for commercial purposes. Of this 
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there can be no doubt, as we believe that 
all the Native vessels that have entered 
this harbour have done so without 
passes, and are liable to be •seized and 
confiscated. The impediments thrown 
in the way of commerce at Foo-chow- 
foo is another matter of grave impor- 
^tance, and one which has beeu too 
long neglected. Whether such arrange- 
ments can safely be intrusted to tho 
present Plenipotentiary may be a mat- 
ter of opinion in England. Here, it is 
the general impression that they cannot. 
In negotiating with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the Foreign Envoy would require 
the fii^inesB of Sir Henry Pot Unger, 
with greater experience, and an intimate 
knowledge of the bearing of national 
commercial arrangements upon the 
trade, revenue, and shipping of his 
country. 

The commercial reports by this mail 
continue unfavourable. Prices of cot- 
ton goods improved at Canton in the 
hcginniiig of the month, but they have 
again receded with large stocks in the 
hands of importers. No reaction is 
looked for until after the Chinese holi- 
days, which commence on the 26th of 
January. 

Singapore. — Our papers are to the 
8th January. 

Gambler Plantation Abandonment , — 
We are concerned to learn that, within 
the last few months, a great number of 
Gambier cultivators have quitted the 
Settlement, which cannot but ail'ect 
this important branch of our exports. 
The number of Chinese who have 
abandoned* Gambier culture at Singa- 
pore is stated to be more than 300; 
these have quitted the interior and 
emigrated, to the neighbouring island 
of Johoi-e, where, it would appear, they 
have obtained permission from the 
native* chiefs to cultivate, without ob- 
struction, this important article of com- 
merce. It is not ten days ago that two 
large boats, with more than seventy 
Chinese labourers, quitted the Singa* 
pore River for the same destination, 
affording convincing proof of tlie de- 
mand for labour which exists at Johore. 

The above circumstance eminently 
deserves the attention of the authorities, 
who owe it to our colonists to afford 


Uiem every security and assistance in 
their power; so that no injury may 
arise to the growth and manufacture of 
Gambier in the Settlement. Some 
cause must exist for the departure of 
the cultivators* in question, which it 
would be desirable lo ascertain with 
the view of correcting an evil - which, 
if not checked at the unset, will prove 
very disadvantageous to the commercial 
interests and the advancement of the 
Colony. 

We have made inquiries with the 
view of discovering to what source the 
departure of the Chinese cultivators is 
attributable. How far we have been 
successful, we leave others to deteimiiie 
whose me.'tiis of obtaining information 
may be more complete than our own. 
In stating the result of our inquiries, 
we candidly confess that we are open 
to correction ; since we merely record 
what we have been able with difficulty 
to ascertain : and although the cause 
we are about to state may not be suffi- 
cient in itself to account for the depar- 
ture of the cultivators in question, it 
must obviously prove a great barrier to 
their continuing to remain here. 

The injudicious practice which ob- 
tains at the Land Office in granting 
^‘cutting papers” must go a long way in 
driving cultivators of Gambier from the 
Settlement. For example, a squatter 
obta^s permission to clear as much 
laud as he possibly can ; this is all very 
well, but tlie order does not deiiiie an 
extent beyond which no cutting should 
take place. The squatter clears as 
much laud as the means at his disposal 
will allow, in the hope and expectation 
that the jungle contiguous to the 
cleared ground will he at his command 
for fuel — a supply of the latter, easy 
of access and adequate to the growth 
of Gambier plants, is indispensable to 
the culture and manufacture of Gam- 
bier. When the time for gatheriifg 
the leaves arrives, another squatter 
(whether from motives of envy or 
malice wc will not now determine) 
Obtains a cutting paper, and com- 
mences clearing in close proximity to 
the already-formed Gambier plantation ; 
obviously depriving the owner of tho 
fuel he jias reasonably calculated upon. 
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ThoestabiiBhcd planter cannot of course 
eject the intruder from the land, since 
the latter possesses an equal right to it, 
in virtue of bis cutting paper, which, as 
it specifies no limits, leaves him the 
disposer or destroyer orthe crop of the 
industrious planter. The abandon- 
ment of several plantations in the inte- 
rior, which in a short time would be 
fit for cutting, affords some criteria of 
the evils of the system of which we 
complain. 

The advancement and prosperity of 
the Settlement are intimately connected 
with and depend on the progress made 
in cultivating the soil and bringing its 
products to perfection. It is, therefore, 
desirable to have the land cleared as 
speedily as possible ; the best way to 
do this is to grant every encouragement 
and protection to cultivators. Instead 
of the present system, a better practice 
ought to be introduced, defining the 
boundaries to be included in a cutting 
paper, and effectually prevent a tres- 
pass on the fuel-land of the industrious 
planter. This might easily he efiectedr 
by specifying the number of acres, os 
well as the direction, in every cutting 
paper granted. 

It is well known, that, owing to the 
intrusion above noticed, many broils 
arise, which are not uiifrequently fol- 
lowed by bloodshed ; and as their oc- 
currence takes place in the interior, 
their number and enormity are alike 
unknown to the police. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

New South Wales. — We have 
Sydney papers to the 20th Sept., from 
Fort Phillip to the 3rd, and also our 
regular files of those publislied at 
Maitland, Paramatta, Geelong, Port- 
land Bay, &c. 

An extensive good counU'y has been 
fdund to the north of the Fort Phillip 
road, in the South-east District. A 
number of sheep proprietors intend to 
remove to it after shearing-time. . It is 
supposed that this country joins th9 
Tatiarra country, which the natives 
state is three days’ journey south-east 
of Moorunde. * The Tatiarra natives 
arc kiioNvu to have visited stations at 


Moorunde, at Lake Albert, and at the 
Gleiielg, and at each place they have 
given similar accounts. A settler from 
the Glcnclg, just arrived, mentions 
that he had penetrated to the borders 
of the Tatiarra country, which he de- 
scribes as being about 160 miles north 
of Mount Gambier, and good country 
all the way. It is thus rendered more‘ 
than ever probable, that from Mount 
Gambier to nearly the bend of the 
Murra)', there is a continuous line of 
good country. 

ManiifactVireB of the Hunter River 
District . — Perhaps there is no healthier 
symptom attending the returnixg pro- 
sperll} of tlie Colony than the continual 
improvements and additions that are 
being made to our local manufactures. 
There is perhaps no country in the 
world whose staple export is produced 
more steadily at a profit than the wool 
of New^South Wales \ but even in this 
article, we have seen a long depression 
in the home market reduce the price 
below a paying figure. Our tallow 
again is an article that from its uses is 
little subject to fluctuation; but still, we 
have now proof that the English mar- 
ket price will not be always remune- 
rative when cattle rise in value in the 
Colony. In both articles the home 
market will from time to time full be- 
low what will pay the Colonists at the 
prices at which the^ have bonglit sheep 
and cattle. And even if we were to 
change gradu«lly our staple exports, 
still any one article would fluctuate cx- 
casionally. It is, tliciLToro, to the 
number and variety of our exports that 
we must look for permanent com- 
mercial prosperity, that when any one, 
two, or three articles do not pay for a 
time, others may probably be yielding 
a good profit, and sustaining the credit 
of the Colony ; that distress may oaily fall 
on a small portion of the comm unity, not 
on the majoiipy. We rejoice therefore 
to see the manufactures of tjie* Hunter 
District steadily progressing, whether 
it be exhibited in tweed or in ale, in 
pottery or leather, in tobacco or wine, 
ill soap or iron-w'orks. For instance, 
porter and nle of excellent quality arc 
now brewed in Maitland, and Icsg and 
less of imported malt linuors are being 
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consumed. The Irrnwang pottery is so 
good that the demand greatly exceeds 
what can be produced, from the paucity 
of good workmen ; and Colonial fruits 
preserved in Irrawang stone jars arc 
often taken for English. Tweed is 
improved so much, that it sells in 
Sydney to such an extent that the Dis- 
trict market is often very inadequately 
supplied, though two establishments 
are in active operation. The tobacco 
manufactured in Maitland and the 
District is nearly all sold in Sydney, 
and the demand for it is gradually in- 
creasing. The gruwtli of the vine is 
greatly extending, though but little 
wine has been yet brought into market ; 
manifest improvement is however visi- 
ble in what is brought forward. Lea- 
ther and soaj) arc produced to a great 
extent, and of excellent quality; but in 
both tlie manufacturers in S}dney are 
so numerous, that a very keen compe- 
tition alone can keep their articles out 
of the District market : both manufac- 
tures are ripe for exporting largely. 
And so with iron, salt, and a variety of 
other articles **too numerous to mention." 
Improvements are progressing so rapidly 
that most can bear comparison with any 
produced elsewhere. 

South Australia. — Our dates from 
this Province are to the 2nd October. 

The papers are commenting on the 
unprotected state of the Colony, and 
recommending the augmentation of the 
military force, the erection of batteries at 
the Port and in Adelaide, and the enrol- 
ment of a Colonial Militia. The latter, 
after being duly disciplined, would be 
equal, as a local force, to the troops of 
the line. 

A duty 'of Is. per cwt, had been 
levied on ail bark stripped from trees 
on Government land, intended for ex- 
portafioii — to be in force for two years. 

Such is the ascertained extent of the 
leviuthgn copper lode in the North, 
that it said tw'o special surveys will 
not nearly embrace it ; and Mr. Menge 
informs us that he could point out 
upwards of a hundred copper mines 
between the head of Spencer’s Gulf 
and Gawler Town, there being here, 
wha\ we never met with before, literal 
rocks of copper. — »S. A. licf/.j Jaiiy* 30. 


We have it upon good authority 
that our w'orthy fellow-Colonist Evelyn 
Sturt, Esq., is daily expected overland 
from Portland, with (report says) a 
herd of seven jjiuiidrcd ilnc cattle, well 
adapted for the yoke*or the poke. The 
truly injudicious practice so often 
pointed out in this journal, and so 
obstinately persisted in, namely, that of 
breeding in and in, as well us ‘over- 
stocking the runs, has afforded our 
more generally experienced neighbours 
of the adjoining Colony many, oppor- 
tunities of disposing of their surplus 
slock, and thereby prejudicing, if not 
supplanting, our own graziers. It is a 
well-known fact that an intending 
buyer has been waiting some months 
for cattle of sufficient breed (to please 
him) as working oxen; and although 
we have (in point of numbers) more 
than sufficient to meet all the wants of 
the Colony, wc shall find tliat upon the 
contemplated great cnlargement,,^of 
mining operations in the North, the 
demand for superior draught oxen will 
exceed^tbe available supply.* 

We have great pleasure in laying 
before our readers the results of three 
analyses of the prevailing ores of the 
great mine. Wc are aware that the 
gentleman who has favoured us with 
the statement is possessed of perfect 
means of analysis, and has used the 
greatest care in the operations. They 
form a most valuable and important 
contribution to the share bhlders, and 
we are only sorry that we are not at 
liberty to mention the analjser’s name. 
Our friend mentions that the red oxide 
and green carbonate have also been 
found, which yield 66 per cent. 

Analysis of thc^ siiecimens of copper 
ore, from the lodes at Burra Creek : — 

RI'SULTS OF ANALYSIS. 

Metallic Copper 40*05 

Metallic iron X 1*41 

Arsenic acid ... f'31 

Insoluble * 28*04 

66*71 

Oxygen in combination 17*78 

00 40 

Value £37 2s. 3d. 

Mctollic copper 59*44 

Metallic iron 1 70 

Arsenic acid ... 2*00 

Insolub^ 10*8(1 

82'00 
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OU'U9 

Value £44 3s. 3d. 


Metallic copper 55*23 

Metallic iron .» ... ..f ... ... 1*38 

Arsenic acid 1*6^ 

Insoluble 28*20 

85*48 

Oxygon In combination 14*05 


Value £.39 10 9d. 

Note 1 — The value per ton ih obtained on the 
assumption that tlie ores are of the same relative 
value as those from the Kapunda Mine, a sani 
pic of which, that yielded 53*50 per cent., was 
valued at £39 15s. per ton. 

Note 2 — The insoluble residue appears to bo 
principally composed of antimony and silica. 
Another specimen analysed, yielded 45 per cent, 
of cupper, and belonged to the variety termed 
the “ grey copper ore,” having sulphur in its 
composition. The varieties are diiterent from 
the others previously found in this Colony, 
arsenic not having been met with before in 
copper ores by the analyser. — SoutA Aiutralian, 
2G/Ai August. 

New Zealand. — We have advices 
direct from Wellington to the 17th 
August, and from Nelson, via Adelaide, 
to the same date. Ninety-hve passen- 
gers, and a full cargo of New Zealand 
produce, had arrived at Adelaide in the 

Falmyru,” from Nelson. 

In the Southern Island, peace was 
not interrupted. The state of trade at 
Nelson was, however, exceedingly dull 
and dejected. 

A rumour was rife at Nelson of a 
third engagement between the troops 
and Ucki ; but, although some what 
circumstantial, without confirmation. 

It was reported that Heki was desirous 
of making overtures to the Govern- 
ment, to settle his differences without 
further hostilities ; but before any step 
in such a course was taken, he was 
particularly anxious to be made ac- 
quainted with the treatment which he 
individually would be likely to receive 
at the hktids of the Brifisb, if his fol- 
lowers laid down (heir arms. 

After so many proofs of mal-ad mi- 
nistration, it was with muc!i satisfaction 
the Colonists had learned that the re- 
call of Governor Filz Roy had been de- 
termined upon. 

From the Harbour-Master’s report, 
it appears that the number and tonnage 
of vessels that entered inwaiids and 


cleared outwards at Wellington in the 
quarter ending the fith July, 1845, 
was as follows : — 

' Vessels. Tons. 

Entered inwards 47 2,196 

Cleared outwards 44 1,971 


MAURITIUS. 

We have advices from this island to 
the 3d December. An Agricultural 
and Horticultuial Society had been 
formed at Fort Louis under the patron- 
age of Lady Gomm, and the zeal and 
exertions of this Society, in conjunc- 
tion with tbe Natural History Society, 
will, we hope, lead to the improvement 
of cultivation in the island. The cul- 
ture of tea and vanilla, and the breed- 
ing of silk-worms, are proofs, and 
striking ones, of the intelligent efforts 
of the latter Society, and if they have 
not been crowned with more brilliant 
success, it is not to it that the fault is 
attributable, but rather to the scanty 
assistance afforded by the Local Go- 
vernment. The first public exhibition 
was to take place on the 24tli January, 
when prizes were to be offered for the 
be.st mangoes, pine-apples,' peaches, 
oranges, grapes, custard apples, figs, 
baiiauas, and other fruits, and for culi- 
nary vegetables and flowers. 

Sugar Exports, — We published in 
our last Number an account of the 
export of suga7 to the latest date, but 
there was a slight error in the addition. 
The figures should be — Total exported 
to 30th Sept., 1845, 3,840,487 lbs. 

Sugar Exported. 

Derwent, for London . . 634,037 lbs. 

Nautilus, for London . . 1,020,030 „ 
Samarnng, for London . 165,608 „ 

Betsy Robertson, for Leith 409,619 „ 
Thomas lUyth, for London 848,539 „ 
Lady Emma, for the Cape 3.'5,102 „ 
Aim, for Newcastle . . . 719,097 „ 

Fleetwood, for Cork . . 749/^4 „ 

Wavcrley, for London . 1,125,319 „ 
Morning Star, for London 706,565 ,, 
City of Sydney, for N. S. 

Wales 47,698 „ 

John llullett, for London 658,657 „ 
Vibilia, for Leith . . . 326,826 „ 

Acorn, for London . . . 517,656, „ 

British Settler, for the Cape 58,823 „ 
Favourite, for Cork . . 767,301 „ 
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MontefioreSi for London . 708, J71 lbs. 

Eliza Leishman,for Glas> 

ffow 732,903 

Nimble, for the (\ipe . . *50,147 

Stratford, for London . . 801,034 

Essex, for London . . . 542,092 

Pagoda, for 1 K)iid()n . . 884,377 

Queen, for London . . . 1,117,814 
^Tar, for London .... 7();>,992 


1’otal to 31st Oct, 1845 1 8,417,0()8 lbs. 
Against 17,142,211 'bs. last year at the 
same period. 

The planters are complaining dread- 
fully of the indolence, &c. of the Coo- 
lies. It appears from official returns 
that out of 40,260 labourers employed, 
7,565 were away from their work. The 
proposition to provide by an increase 
of export duty of one shilling upon 
sugar for the expenses of an increased 
immigration does not appear to he at 
all well received. 

The Governor, apprehending a scar- 
city of rice, had recommended the cul- 
tivation of manioc. Six camels had 
been imported by a Mr. Joseph Dior^t 
from Muscat, for the use of his estates. 
The comparison of the camel with 
the mule is much in favour of the for- 
mer, as regards the work each can per- 
form. The camels of Mr. Dior6 can 
carry, without being overloaded, a thou- 
sand pounds. Three mules and a cart 
are necessary to carry three thousand 
pounds ; therefore, as camels cost much 
less than mules in the ^rst outlay, as 
they require mucli less care and are 
fed much cheaper, as the expense of 
carta is no^ necessary, neither do the 
.* roads on the estates require to be so 
good as for mules, the difference of 
expense will be found to be very con- 
siderable*, ■ 

Mr. Dior^ has sent his camels to 
Pamplemousses ; we shall pay atten- 
tion to the work they do, so as to give 
an account of them to thq public. 

Let add that we are sure that 
these aniidltls can be easily procured 
and brought here, even in small ves- 
sels; the Arpenteur, the brig that 
brought those*abo\e mentioned, is only 
of ninety-five tons register. Vfe con- 
sider there is no imprudence in inform- 
ing (Air readers, as wc have it from 
Mr. Dior6 himself, that the price of a 


camel does not exceed that of one large 
donkey, or the price of two camels is 
not equal to that of one mule. If it 
is found tliat they are adapted for the 
work that wc inquires of tliem, it will 
be no small advantage to our Colonial 
shipping, especially as mules are ob- 
tained with HO much difficulty, and are 
only brought here by European vessels. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

We have Cape Town papers to the 
28th Dec., and those from Graham’s 
Town to the lOth Dec., from which 
we proceed to make a few extracts: — 

Thos. Butterwortli C. Bay ley had 
been appointed a menber of the ijegis- 
hitive Council, in the room of 11. Cloete, 
Esq. 

Keverting to the many important 
occurrences that have taken place 
during the year now about to expire, 
wc may congratulate our readers on 
such as are both immediate and pro- 
spective. Of the former kind we 
would enumerate, — Ist, the settlement 
of the long-pending Natal question, and 
the incorporation of that new District 
with the Cape Colony, — 2dly, the 
cessation of disturbances on the frontier, 
and the conclusion of highly-advanta* 
geouB treaties with the principal chiefs 
located in that quarter. — 3dly, the for- 
tunate discovery of guano beds at 
Saldanha, St. Helena, and False Bays, 
which has told so well for the revenue 
of our Colony as to have mainly con- 
tributed to clear us from the balance of 
a heavy and long-standing debt.— 4thly, 
the progress made in the formation of 
hard roads, long so much needed, and 
the actual completion of a jfortion of 
one line across the Cape Downs, ex- 
tending 24 miles in length, the cere- 
mony of opening which to the public 
took place on the 24th instant. * 

To such wc have to add, of those the 
benefit from which may be regarded as 
somewhat remote 1st, the lights 
respectively on Capes Agulhas and 
Receif, for the construction of the 
former of which the liberal subscription 
of the inhabitants and others, together 
with the assistance of the Local, and the 
munificence of the British Government, 
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hove amply provided, and which worka 
are now to be put immediately in band. 
— 2dly, and lastly, the total abolition 
of th6 ' Brazilian slave-trade on our 
shores (Afric'a M^*gna Oharta), hacked 
ns it is by the British tiident, and 
introducixift the blessings of indepen- 
dence and liberation from a foreign 
yoke^ throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. — Cape Shipping 
Gazette, 

Jistablhhmcnt oftheDislridt of Natal. 
— His Honour Martin West, Esq., 
Lieut. - Governor ; His Honour H. 
Cloete, Ls., Esq., LL.I)., Recorder; 
Licut.-CoL Boys, 4.'>th Reg., Senior 
Officer, Commanding H. M. Forces; 
Donald Moodic, Esq., Secretary to 
Government, Treasurer and Registrar 
of Deeds ; Dr. Stangcr, Surveyor-Ge- 
neral ; W. Field, Jr., Esq., Collector 
of Customs ; Walter Harding, Esq., 
Crown Prosecutor. The five last- 
named officers form the Executive 
Council. 


Trade and Navigation of the Cape for 
, the Year ending ^th January ^ 1845, 
omitting the fractions of a pound. 
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Cape T^wn 

Coastwise 

Simon’s Town... 

Coastwise 

Port Elizabeth ... 
Coastwise 

Total Colony 

1 Coastwise. 

1 Grand Total 

1 


In the above value of exports are not 
included articles shipped as stores to 
merchant vessels, or supplied to her 
Majesty's navy — the latter amounting 
in the year 1844 to £6,706 128. 6d. 

Annual llxports of Wool^ ^hc Parts 

of Cape Toion and l\irt Elizabeth, 
from 18:^3 to 1844 mclusive. 



Cape 

Port 



Town. 

Khzabeth. 

Total. 


ll>K. 

lbs. 

Ibsi 

1833 

73,324 

39,753 

113,077 

1834 

8!), 002 

54,831 

143,893 

1835 

136.020 

79,148 

215,868 

1830 

2;)6,629 

116,574 

373,203 

1837 

227.833 

123,991 

351,824 

1838 

286.216 

20 4, .508 

490,75 1 

1839 

377,6.<9 

208,338 

585,977 

1840 

509,597 

401,521 

911.118 

1841 

.WO, 979 

479,828 

1,016,807 

1812 

616,897 

811,986 

1,128.793 

1843 

.534.377 

1,220,380 

1.7.54,737 

1844 

936.269 

1.297.677 

2,233.146 


WEST INDIES. 

Jamaica. The Militia, we ar’ 
happy to say, is once more in a fair 
way of being placed on a respectable 
footing. The regiment of foot consists 
of 4,450 rank and file, of which 400 is 
apportioned to Kingston, with two 
companies of Artilleiy; the other pa- 
rishes varying from 100 to 300 each, 
with companies of Artillery and troops 
of Horse, according to their respective 
size and popu^jition. The uniform is 
also restored, to consist of scarlet coatee, 
with dark blue cuffs and caps, black 
stock, white trousers, with gaiters, and 
foraging cap, with white band. The 
proposed pay of 4 b. a day to the pri- 
vates when on jiarude duty has been 
negatived by a majority of 1*6 ■ to 11; 
a measure of economy which we cer- 
tainly think is somewhat injudicious, 
and especially inconsistent on the part 
of those who desired to make a present 
of nearly double the amount' to the 
British Government for additional mili- 
tary subsistence. 

We understand that a Company is in 
course of formation for the purpose of 
establishing a Sugar Manufactory on a 
large srale, to be erected in the parish of 
St. Thomas in the Vale, near the ter- 
minus at present proposed for the Great 
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Interior Raihvay/ A more favourable 
site could certainly not be choseiii and 
we accordingly look forward with be- 
fitting anxiety for the full development 
of the scheme. 

AVe may also mention that a very 
worthy and intelligent member of this 
* community is at present eng^cd in pro- 
jecting a Company for the very desira- 
ble object of cleaning the streets, yards, 
&c., and preparing manure for our agri- 
culturiets, according to the most ap- 
proved methods adopted in the mother- 
country. We shall indeed bo surprised 
if we long without such an esta- 
blishment. 

We were in hopes, when reviewing, 
twelve months ago, the results of last 
year s agricultural operations, that long 
ere this lapse of time something would 
have been done, through the co-opera- 
tion of the Government and the planters, 
towards establishing the labouring force 
of this Colony upon an efficient scale, 
rendering it available for the more 
ample cultivation of the estates. At 
that time the question of raising means 
for immigration purposes in this island 
had engaged the attention of capitalists 
at home, and was taken up with some 
show of spirit by the generality of our 
resident proprietors. Petitions from 
both parties were presented to the Le- 
gislative Council, and, even despite the 
counter-efforts made by two or three 
anti-immigration loan-n«ingers, every- 
thing appeared to augur well for a 
time. We heard also of a call upon 
the Special^Magistracy, by His Excel- 
' lency Colonel Torrens, to furnish re- 
turns showing what was the average 
number of labourers employed upon 
the different estates, and what the ad- 
ditional number for which full employ- 
ment cpuld be found on the same. All 
this seemed very promising, and, to a 
certain degree, was encouraging to those 
who knew how to estimate correctly 
the imponance of rendering the re- 
sources of the island available to an 
extent that was likely to advance the 
common interest. But|here is a whole 
year elapsed, and we find the question 
still qs far back as ever — and the labour- 
ing force of the country, if we except 


some 50 or 60 fugitives that have ar- 
rived from Martinique, and 150 to 200 
Barbarians that have been introduced 
at the individual risk and expense of a 
few of our mot^ enterprising proprie- 
tors, remains inefficient and hardly 
available for the regular cultivation of 
the staples. It is true, these endeavours 
to procure immigrants are still perse- 
vered in by those few gentlemen j but, 
for anything like general benefit to be 
looked for in the result of the immi- 
gration, it must be promoted upon a 
more extensive scale than it is reason- 
able to expect may be done from the 
private means of two or three indi- 
viduals. 4 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

Bermuda. — Some Bermuda cedar- 
berries having been recently sent to 
Calcutta, in India, a letter acknow- 
ledging their arrival has been received 
here. The pulp being left upon the 
berries when sent from Bermuda, they 
arrived in India in a state of fermenta- 
tion. As an experiment, a few of them 
were submitted to pressure, when they 
were found to afford a large quantity 
of almond- like oil. 

The same letter speaks of the Beche- 
de-Mer; and the writer remarks that 
no (Aubt it is found at Bermuda, and 
he supposes it must be here an article 
of commerce, and that the American 
ships take it from Boston to China. It 
is true that the Beche-de-Mer is abun- 
dant in the sea around Bermuda, and 
it is not less true that it ought to be an 
article of commerce here. The Beche- 
dc-Mcr is of a black colour, and is to 
be seen l}ing in great numbers at the 
bottom of the sea on any calm day. 
They are cured by splitting and drying 
them ovci a wood fire. The uhine^b 
value them as delicate food, and pay a 
highly -remunerating price fur them. 

Nova Scotia.— The Legislature was 
opened by His Excellency Lord Falk- 
land. The topics adverted to in His 
Excellency’s speech arc the failure of 
the potato crop, |and tile necessity of 
devising means to alleviate consequent 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AMD DEATHS. 


(listreBB ; the greet railroad to Quebec ; 
]>rotection of the iisheriss ; and iuetruc- 
tioiis from Her Majesty’s GoYCinxncnt 
relativV, to the relinquiBiiincnt of the 
casual and territorial fbveiiues, iu ex- 
change for an established civil list. 

Canada. — Wo have Quebec dates to 
the 26th January, and Toronto and 
Montreal to the 24th and 28 tb. 

The accounts from the Province are 
unimportunL The Provincial Revenue 
returns for 1845 are said to exceed 
those of 1844 by £65,000. The 
journals continue to note warlike pre- 
parations along the frontiers, and to 
discuss the aspect of the Oregon ques- 
tion. A meeting* held at Montreal 
had passed resolutions inviting the 
Northern members of the American 
United States to separate from the 
Slave States and join Canada. The 
Canadians viewed with some alarm the 
near approach of a free trade in com. 


The Quebec Gazette of the 7th Jan. 
has a long and well-timed article on the 
settle incut, of the lower shores of the 
St. Lawrence, called forth by the 
recent bbipwiecks in that riTer^and the 
loss of life and extreme suffering cunse- 
qiiimt. upon the absence of settlements 
where assistance could be obt^ned, 
when required, for the preservation of 
life and property. The evil is spoken 
of as discreditable to the country and 
the Government, and injurious to the- 
general interests of the Province.-;— 
For the purpose of encouraging settle- 
ments, a proposition is made jyf free 
grants of land, to the amount of 90 
arpenta, to actual settlers, with pro- 
visions and seeds for the first year, and 
gratuitous passage to the new settle- 
ments, the whole of which to be placed 
and continued under the superintend- 
ence of a competent surveyor. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

At Malvern Plantation, Barbados, Jan. 4, 
the lady of Josioh Heath, M.C.P,, of a daughter. 

At Government Houne, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, on the 12th Jan., the lady of Alfred 
Keadc, £iq., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At St. George’s Church, Perth, Western Aus- 
Iralhi, on the Sth August, by the Rev. J. B. 
Wittenoom, Colonial Chaplain, Geo. Canning* 
hame Meikleham, Bsq., M.D., 51 st King’s Own 
Light Infantry, to Ellen Mary Eliaabeth, eldest 
daughter of Charles Symmons, Esq., Protector 
of Aborigines, and granddaughter of the late 
John Syniinons, Esq., of Ewliurst Park, Hants, 
and Paddington House, Middlesex. 

At St. Peter's Church, Barbados, on tlic 10th 
Jan., Mr. Solomon Sandiford, to Miss Rosa 
Cuniberbatch; the united ages of Uiis youthful 
couple making 160 years. 

On the 24th Feb., at St Mary's, Bryanstone 
Square, by Uie Rev. Mr. Pcnfold, Robert 
Archibald Young, Esq., of Quebec. Canada, 
tb Mary Charlotte, only daughter of Richard 
Norman, Esq., of Bryanstone Square. 

DEATHS. 

On the 19th Feb., at Maidstone, Kent, in his 
70th year, James New Paris, Esq., of the Island 
of Nevis, iu the West Indies ; for many years c 
Member of H. Mi^esty's Council in that Island, 
and Lieut. -Col. of the Militia. 


On the 2lBt Feb., at Bath, Anne, wife of 
Kenneth Murchison, Esq., late Governor of 
Plnang. 

Killed in action, in the Punjaub, in Decem- 
ber, Major-General Sir Robert Henry Sale, 
G.C.B. In October, 1H38, he was appointed to 
the command of the 1st Bengal Brigade of the 
Army up the Indus, which formed Uie advance 
in the campaign in Affghanistan. Commanded 
the storming pof^' at Ghusnte, under the late 
Lord Keane, on the 23rd of July, when he was 
severely wounded. Shortly afterwards he was 
nominated a K.C.B., and received the rank of 
Major-General in Aiighanistan ; jie was also pre- 
sented with the second-class dedoration of the 
order of the Dooranee Empire. He command- 
ed the force sent to .subdue the Kohistan country 
in September, 1840 ; and, after numerous storm- 
ings and captures, compelled Dost Mohommed 
Khan to surrender himself to the -care of Sir 
William M'Naughten ; for these distinguished 
services he received the first-class order of the 
Dooranee Empire. In 1842, he defended Jella- 
labad under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances, and wqs nominated a G.C.B. for his 
services on the occasion. He also received the 
thanks of Parliament for his skill, thtrepidity, 
and perseverance displayed in '^the military 
operations in Affghanistan. He possessed three 
medals, vis., for Ghuxnee, Cabool, and Jella- 
labad. , He closed his career in the arms of 
victory,' after nearly fifty-two years’ service, and 
at the advanced age of 63. 
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tv/o iiioiitlis for two-thirds of the value on inspection of the goods, the 
hahnice to be paid to parties duly authorised to receive it, or remitted by 
first mail. ]\Iessrs. jj. & W. beg to impress on their Friends the necessity of 
early advice rcspecling the amount to be insured per ship or ships. Con- 
signments entrusted to their care will meet with every possible despatch in 
their disposal, and the . Sales be conducted with the greatest attention to 
the interests of the Consignor. Mcssi-s. S. & W. trust their long knowledge 
and extended exi^erictice of general business as Colonial Agents in London, 
coupled with promptitude, attention, and judgment, will enable them to 
give satisfaction to those who may favour them with their business. The 
advices of Consignments should contain an accurate description of the 
goods. In all cases of inquiry as to the probable demand for or value of 
intended Consignments, It is desirablo tkat average samples should he sent, 
with full particulars. 

Samples and Books of Patterns are forw.arded or procured for Merchants 
and Manufacturers. The latest Prices-current obtained from all quarters 
of the world, and Business Cards and Circulars transmitted abroad. 

Inforniation aflbrded as to the best Markets, the most x*espectable Con- 
signees or Commission Agents in different places ; the Freight, foreign and 
local Import Duties and Tariffs, &c. 

Foreign Agents recommended and appointed when rccpiired. 

The sale or purchase of British and Foreign Patents negotiated. 

COMMISSIONS of every description transacted in London for Parties 
residing in the Country or, the Colonics, with the greatest attention and 
despatch. 

RNMXTTANCES.— It is essential that all CVders should be accom- 
panied by a remittance in full, which can he made by drafts through the 
several local Colonial Banks, by bills of exchange, or by orders for payment 
on some iiiercantilc house in London, Liverpool, or Glasgow. 

MARINE INSURANCES eifected on Goods and Merchandize; also 
LIFE ASSURANCES, to cover the risks of the voyage, or whilst residing 
on the coast or interior of a Colony. 

All Persons before sailing arc strongly recommended, as a matter of 
prudence, to insure their Baggage and EUbcts, which can be effepted at a 
small pcr-centage, depositing the Policy with some friend; and incases 
where property is left behind, ^ power of attorney should be executed, 
authorising some person to act as their legal representative* 



PARTIES PROCEEDING TDTKE COLONIES, Ac.— Messrs. 
S. & W. undertake the negcttintiou of PASS AO ES on the most advantagg^is 
terms, combining economy and comfort Plans and 14'crm^uf any Ships 
may be had on application. BAGGAGE collected, shipped, and insured. 
, Passports obtained and letters of introduction furnished to Parties travel- 
ling, and information regHWiing the routes supplied. 

OUTFITS. — Passengers and Kmigrap ts com])letely fitted out with every 
article required for the voyage. Messrs. S. & W., from a knowledge of the 
best markets for all descriptions of Clothing, Merchandize, Seeds, Agricul- 
tural fcnplemcnts, Ac., are able to recommend where such articles, best 
suited to the wants of Intending Colonists, aan be .most speedily and advan- 
tageously purchased. * 

LAND.— Every information may be obtained respecting the terms and 
regulations upon which Land is disposed of in Canada and the British 
North American Provinces, the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, Prince of 
Wales Island, Hong Kong, New South Wales, Van Diemen's Laud, 
Western Australia, South Australia, New Zealand, and other Colonies. 

Proprietors of Land, Estates, and other Property in the Colonics treated 
wltli for the purchase and re-sale of the same. 

PARTIES ARRIVING FROM THE COLONIES may have their 
Bills on London cashed, their Luggage cleared without the attendance of 
the Owners, and any business at the Custom-house, Docks, or elsewhere 
transacted, thereby saving much trouble, del^y, and expense. Ladies and 
Children arriving froq^hroad, on previous information being given, will 
be met by one of the Principals at any of the outports, and all necessary 
arrangements made for their landing, securing accommodations in London, 
and eventual transmission to their friends in the country. 

SHIPPING AND FORWARDING DEPARTMENT. 

FR|!IGHTS.— Messrs. S. & W. continue to receive and ship from Lon- 
don, Liverpool, or Southampton, by every steamer or vessel, all descrip- 
tions of Goods, Merchandize, Live Stock, Parcels, Books, Specie, and 
Packages#of every description, to the Continent, the United States, the 
East and West Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, Australasia, South Ame- 
rica, and all parts of the world. And imordcr to facilitate the conveyance 
of SMALIi PARCELS, Messrs. S. & W. engage to forward such to all 
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the Colonies at a Axed and uniform charge^ which will include all expenses 
of height to the port of landing, viz.— 

For Parcels not exceeding 4lbB., 5s. each. 

If above that weight, at the usual rate per cubic foot, as charged for mea- 
surement goods. Packages shipped and cleared inwards. In all cases 
Messrs. S. & W. request to be advised of the cdCuents and value of Goods 
sent for shipment, in order that they may be cleared at the Customs. 

PERSONS XK.THE COUNTRY connected in any way with the 
Colonies, and who may be desirous of despatching Newspapers, Periodicals, 
Parcels, or Letters to their friends, are recommended to forward them 
through this Agency. 

Every information afforded os to the-mival and departure of Vessels, 
and the latest dates in town from particular Colonies. 

LETTERS AND NEWSPAPERS received for and from theLhiitcd 
States, the East and West Indies, Australasia, China, the Continent, and 
the Colonies, and forwarded agreeably to instruction by the first opportu- 
nity. Every information furnished as to the quickest Mail-routes, the 
Rates of Postage, Src. Parties who have no account with the Finn must 
forward a remittance with their letters or parcels, or they will not be 
transmitted, 

NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENT. 

English newspapers, &c. — in consequence of their exten- 
sive Newspaper Agency, and having the supply of most of the leading News 
Rooms, Clubs, Public Libraries, and Chambers of Commerce at b.otue and 
in the Colonies, with their London and Continen/trl Newspapers, Messrs. 
S. & W. trust that Partied will feel confidence in transmitting their Orders 
for London, Provincial or Forcif^ Papers to this Establishment, and 
depend upon their regular and prompt receipt.* A list of all the London 
Newspapers, with their prices, will be forwarded on demand. 

FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. — Messrs. S. & W. having devoted 
their attention for a long period principallj to the supply of Foreign and 
Colonial Papers, may be permitted to state without fear of contradiction, 
that there is no Establishment possessed of so much information relating 
to the Foreign Preas^ having such fhcilities for the prompt ard regular 
supply of Foreign Newspapers, or where so many different Files of Papers, 
for a series yoars,^ can Ik‘ referred to. Being the specially-appointed 
Agents of most of the leading Foreign Journals, and filing neaily every 



Briiiah Coloma) New8]>a))eir that is published, their information on this 
head is necessarily of the Inost varied and authentic character. The J^st 
Papers for special information, whether oiiicial, political, general, mari- 
time, literary or commercial, with their prices, can always be ascertained 
^ on application. 

Orders for any Newspup^r, Magarane, Periodical, or Book, published in 
Europe, America, or the Colonies, will be received and executed without 
delay, whether the order be for a single copy or a series of numbers. The 
attention of the Proprietors of Public Libraries, Clubs, News Rooms, 
Hotels, Schools, Editors of Newspapers, News Agents, and Private Gentle- 
men i%respcctfully called to this department. 

AJDVXHTXSZKG DSPAR^P^BITT. — Advertisemonts are received 
for insertion in all the British and Foreign Newspapers and Periodical 
Publications. Prom their extended experience, Messrs. S. & W. arc 
enabled to afford the most prompt, detailed, and expH(‘it information as to 
the best mediums of publicity for Professiouiil or Commercial Announce- 
ments, and the character, circulation, and advertising charges of every 
Newspaper published: the continuous files, or spociineii copies, may also 
be examined at their Oiiices. Notices of Insolvency or Dissolution of 
I’hrtnership, for insertion in the “London Gazette,” or Oflicial Gazettes of 
the Colonics, must be drawn up by a Solicitor and sworn to before a Master 
in Chancery. Advertisements and Prospectuses of every kind are prepared 
and translated at a moderate charge, regulated according to their nature 
and length. 

NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS A^D PRINTERS will find it 
to Iheii: interest to pu^hemselves into regular and frequent communica- 
tion with this Agency, by which they wdll find their views served and their 
objects furthered. Supplies of every kind and (|uantity, and of the best 
quality, cah be always procured through Messrs. 8. & W. upon the most 
moderate terms. 

Printing Papers of every weight and quality supplied ; also, New and 
Second'^hand Printing Materials ; Hand -Machines, either for Newsimpcr 
or Book Work; Presses of every description, from double royal to card; 
Ink; ^.oilers; Type for Newspaper, Book Work, and Jobbing, in qpm- 
plete founts; together with every other article requisite to fUrnish a 
Printing Office, for the execution of LetUr'ii/ess or (Copper-plate Printing, 
Lithography, and Bookbinding, to any extent. 

Specimen Books of Types, and PricedpLists of Presses and other Mate- 
rials for a Printing Office, with Estimates, will always be forwarded to 
order. 
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Editors, Reporters, and Compositors are engagred when required ; and 
tlio iSale or Purchase of tho Copyrights of Newspapers negotiated j Debts 
collected ; and every matter attended to for which the services of confiden- 
tial London Agents can be required. 

Summaries of News and the latest editions of Newspapers are trans- 
mitted by every packet to those Editens who may desire them. 

LITERARY AGENCY. 

The Sale of Copyrights and the Publication of New Works will be 
undertaken, and Estimates gi ven of the charges for Printing, Paper, Adver- 
tising, &c. Periodicals and Works printed in the Colonieji.jniiy be sent 
home on sale, and reviews and notiaeL;«of them will be procured in the 
British and Continental Journals. Authors may have their Works pub- 
lished on the Continent, in America, and in England at the same time. 
Information, facts, &c. obtained at the public institutions and libraries of 
Great Britain, and also of Paris and other foreign capitals, by consulting 
scarce works there, and which Authors, on account of their absence from 
those places, may not be able personally to examine. 

Publishers and Authors at homo who may be desirous of bringing New 
Books, Periodicals, Engravings, Music, &c. before the Colonial Public, ctUi 
obtain of them every information as to the best mode of doing so; whicli 
arc considered the leading Papers, their character and circulation; the 
cost of transit, for freight, duty, &c. 

Maps, Engravings, and Lithographic Sketches executed to order. 

Translatiops from all the European Languages made with elegance and 
fidelity. 

The experience Messrs. S. & W. have had in tli^editing and puhlisliiiig 
of their COLONIAL MAGAZINE is the best guarantee of their com- 
petency to revise Works, and pass a judgment on the probability of their 
success. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LEGAL DOCUMENTS are prepared strictly conformable with the 
necessary forms of the Colonies and Great Britain, carefully forwarded for 
execution, and returned with the greatest despatch. 

HEZR8 AT LAW AND NEXT OP XZN — (Persons d]^nng intes- 
tate in the Colonies) — cun procure the names and full particulars of all 
Parties dying abroad, with the administration of their Estates; and Lega- 
tees can also obtain attested copies of wills, with an account of the real 
and personal property of the deceased. Copies of registers of births, deaths, 





and marriages throughout the British Colonies and Possessions beyond the 
«ras, as well as Foreign Countries, procured, duly certified. 

Debts recovered. Pay,' Pensions, and Salaries drawn and forwarf’Sdr 
Transfers of Phinded Property, Railway and other Joint. Sto^k Companies, 
Shiires, &c. made. Colonial Bills, personal and private^ promoted or op- 
. posed, and Petitions and Mcm9rLals drawn up and presented. Copies of 
Legislative Enactmei^i^; proceedings of* the Colonial Legislatures and 
Assemhlios, and Reports of particular Debates obtained when required. 
Bills ill Parliiimeiit watched which may have any direct or indirect influ- 
ence upon individuals or a particular Colony. 

Tlic long connexion of our Mr. WARD with the principal Spanish, Por- 
tugueje, and French Houses, enables us to offer WINES and BRANDIES 
of the finest marks on tlie most favourable terms. 

SUPERIOR BRUSSELS AND VELVET PILE CARPETING. 

Messrs. S. & W. invite attention to the following appointment from one 
of the leading houses in the Carpet trade : — 

Kidderminster, Nov. 25, 184.5. 

Gentlemen,— I hereby appoint you sole agents for the Colonies and J’oreigii 
Possessions for all goods of my manufacture; viz., Superior Brussels and Velvet 
Pile Carpeting, and Superior Worsted Hugs. 

Your obedient Servant, 

Messrs. Simmonds & Ward, London. W. M, "WORTH. 

Prices and Patterns may be seen at their Oflices. 

Aoent.s for Messrs. Bblfouii ik Co.'s Original ‘'Sound List,” 

published at Elsinore. Subscriptions £2, 2b. per Annum, post-free. 

GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 

Mes.srs, S. & W. beg to draw the attention of tlic Public to the following 
letter from Jean Maria Farina, the oldest Distiller in Cologne : — 

“Cologne, (Jctol)er 29, 1844. 

“ Wishing to prevent the frequent impositions whicli occur from the large quan- 
tity of Imitation of my Eau de Coloone uliicn is shipped to the Colonies and 
Foreign Possessions, and whieh imitation is of a most interior quality, and not to 
be compared with iiiy ccl^irated fabrication, 1 hereby appoint you as my special 
Agents for sliipnieiit to the Colonies, and you will always nave a .Stock on hand at 
the following Prices, that you may execute with promptitude all Orders whieh my 
friends niaj» favour you with. 

T quality Eau de Cologne, double 98. Od. \ per Dozen, in short or long 
II „ do. do. single 4s. Cd. / Bottles, with gold labels. 

Ill „ do, do. 3s. 6d. in long green bottles. 

Ill ('ascs from 25 to 50 Dozen, Freigat paid to London (exclusive of Duly). 

“'To Messrs. Simmonds & Wahd.” 


Siirmondl^’s Colonial Magazine and Foreign Miscellany, 

Published Monthly^ price 2.s. 6d,, • 

Is recommended to the notice of Intending Emigrants ami Parties inter- 
ested ill Uie Colonics. Six Volumes are noi.' completed, and may be had 
half-honnd at 12s. iicr Volume. Charge for Adveitiaenicnts, 2 Guineas the 
full Page. 

jdny information not considered sufficiently e.vplanatory^ S. ^ W. will 
render hy return of post. But in consequence of the extensive correspondence 
of the Firm, they have to request that'all LetUrs may be post-pud ; and they 
hey to be understood^ that they cannot pay the postage of Letters in reply 
to applications. 
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COX.ONXA1. READING ROOM AND LIBRARV, 

0, BARGE YARD, BUCKLERSBURY. 

This Room has been opened for the especial convenience of parties in- 
terested in the Chdonies ; there being no similar establishment in the Me- 
tropolis where all the Colonial and Foreign Papers can be seen, and the 
files referred to for many years past. The Room is qlso well supplied with 
the principal London Daily and Weekly Papers 3?M Periodicals, many Pro- 
vincial Papers, and all new Works relating to the Colonies, with a Stan- 
dard Library of Reference. At least 500 files of diflerent Papers are regu- 
larly received, cennprising the J oiirnals from the following places : — 


CONTINENT of EUROPE* 
FitAMCie. 

MaTsvillcs. 

VuTis. 

ITiillasd, frc. 

AiiiHterriam. 

A lUworp. 

llAmburgli. 

RoUerdaui. 

Spain anu Portitgai*. 

Mndrii]. 

Mnileira. 

MKDlTRRSANtlAV. 

Oihraltar. 

Malta. 

fireccT. 

Smyrna. 

('oiistantinople. 

WEST INDIES. 

Antigua. 
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